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Had  the  main  or  professed  object  of  the  follow-. 
in«J  work  been  the  establishment  of  a new  system 
of  Political  Economy,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
would  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively  directed  to 
its  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  the  reasons  by  which 
they  are  supported.  But  its  main  object  is  the 
application  of  the  science,  to  a fulfilment  no  doubt 
of  surpassing  practical  importance — the  moral 
elevation  and  consequent  economic  comfort  of 
society  at  large ; and  this,  as  the  great  landing- 
place  of  the  whole  demonstration,  is  that  which  is 
most  calculated  to  fill  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  to 
engross  the  largest  share  of  his  regards,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  monopolize  them.  The  science  stands, 
^ as  it  w'ere,  in  a place  of  subserviency  or  of  subordi- 
nation  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it ; and  appears 
here  rather  in  the  character  of  an  incidental  topic^ 
while,  with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
^ wu’itten  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  elucidation  of  the 
science  itself  viewed  as  a scheme  of  doctrine,  which 
^ forms  the  great  terminus  ad  quern  or  ultimate 
-:2  design  of  their  authorship. 
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i PREFACE. 

This  peculiarity  would  have  been  of  less  conse- 
quence, had  the  author  of  these  pages  taken  up 
the  prevalent  views  of  political  economy.  This  would 
have  given  him  the  advantage  of  readers,  with 
whom  he  could  immediately  enter  into  converse  on 
common  ground,  or  set  forth  on  common  principles 
I with  himself ; and  thence  proceed  onwards  to  the 

one  task  of  their  proposed  application.  But  as  the 
j case  actually  stands,  there  is  a double  task  imposed 

i on  the  reader  who  shall  honour  these  Volumes  with 

I a perusal.  If  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  science, 

j ‘he  has  first  a political  economy  to  learn  ; and  we 

have  endeavoured  to  present  him  with  such  views 
j and  doctrines,  as,  however  little  recognised  in  any 

of  the  reigning  schools,  have  long  been  familiar  to 
ourselves,  and  been  indeed  for  many  years  the 
articles  of  our  creed.  If  again  an  adept  in  the 
science,  he  has  a political  economy  to  unlearn ; 
; and  this  must  form  a strong  initial,  in  most 

i instances  an  insuperable  obstacle,  in  the  way  of 

j our  main  lesson,  with  the  actual  disciples  of  any 

! of  the  actual  systems  of  political  economy.  We 

expect  therefore  to  meet  with  more  of  acceptance, 
and  indeed  have  actually  found  it,  among  those  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  was  altogether  new,  than 
' among  those  preoccupied  with  notions  already 

acquired — more  especially  if  the  notions  of  Mill 
and  Ricardo,  who,  though  opposed  to  another 
section  of  the  utilitarian  school,  have  generated 
by  their  writings  a race  of  unyielding  and  hard 
utilitarians.  We  do  not  even  expect  much  counte- 
nance from  those  unqualified  admirers  of  Smith, 
who  have  stood  their  ground  against  the  novelties  of 
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later  schools— though  we  have  ever  deemed  it  the 
best  preparation  for  an  acquiescence  in  our  mam 
and  concluding  lesson,  that  one  shou  ave 
become  alike  intelligent  in  the  doctrines  of  Smith 
and  Malthus,  and  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  bringing 
together  and  examining  in  connexion  the  theory  o 

wealth  and  the  theory  of  population. 

We  have  attempted  in  several  ways  to  remedy 

the  difiadvantage  of  which  we  now  complain.  Ihere 
are  certain  of  the  economical  doctrines  on  which 
we  have  ventured  to  innovate ; and  on  which,  as 
being  of  chief  scientific  importance,  we  have 
bestowed  a single  and  separate  treatment  in  the 
articles  of  an  Appendix,  which  form  a series  of 
distinct  essays  on  various  questions  of  the  science. 
We  have  furthermore  presented  our  doctrines  in 
the  form  of  a system,  by  arranging  them,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Appendix,  into  a sort  of  digest 
or  synoptical  view  of  our  leading  principles,  in 
the  present,  which  is  the  third  edition  of  out  work, 
we  have  subjoined  brief  notanda  to  each  chapter ; 
and  this  with  the  view  of  fastening  the  attention  of 
the  reader  on  such  topics  as  possessed  the  greatest 
interest,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead.  And  we  shall  now  bring  this 
Preface  to  a close,  by  such  a brief  outline  of  our 
scheme,  as  might  best  prepare  the  reader  for  enter- 
ing into  the  principles  and  design  of  the  whole 

publication . 

Our  great  object,  then,  is  to  demonstrate,  that 
all  agricultural  and  all  commercial  expedients  for 
the  enlargement  of  human  maintenance,  have  a 
necessary  limit— beyond  which  if  the  number  ot 
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„ which  if  this  number 
human  beings  ov-pas^  indefinite  aug- 

„-fU  its  powers  and  tenu  inevitable  ef- 

mentation  press  "®"‘®"jnrion  and  discomfort 
feet  must  be  a It  is  true  that 

throughout  the  impassable  linut,  m 

the  absolute,  and  at  ^ and  std 

reference  even  to  pa^  „ay  not  be 

n^nre  in  reference  to  th  ^^^„ngh  this 

reached  for  “i  ^nd  at  length  immovable 

nUimate  limit,  thts  6^  a means  of 

barrier,  to  any  furtbe  nome  to  a 

subsistence,  may  not  b . g__enougb  to  realize 

dead  stand  for  many  gen  ^ and  straitene 

all  the  practice  ®J‘  ® , retiring  limit  constant  y 

condition,  if  It  be  a J increasing  population. 

The  great  ptobfem  ;n  hese^^ 

it  is  a problem  «bt^  „i,t^in  exemption 

speculation  every  day,  ity  from  the 

il  the  g^®=tt  bulk  of  the 

distress  and  degradaM  ns  ri 

frequently  mvo  ye  > j j humanity.  ® 

such  were  the  '»®^^j;*;,ing,  that,  within  our 
differ  from  these  v,iiities  of  a permanen 

reach,  there  are  the  P ^ common- 

>"  ns  "‘V>  *”1 

wealth,  and  ““e  especia  y d 

enlargement  m the  ® ^ ig.  Short  of  the 

whole  status  of  the  commo  p P^  r_ 

.question  which  touches  th  than  those 

tality,  we  bno«  none  mo  ^ well-being ; and,  with 

which  bear  ««  high  state  and  standard  ol 

.11  „..r  nartiahties  lor  a ni^ 
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enjoyment  among  the  working  classes,  we  cannot 
imagine  a more  deeply  important  inquiry  relative 
to  any  interest  on  this  side  of  death,  than  how  to 
elevate,  by  means  of  well-paid  industry,  the  gene- 
ral platform  of  humble  life — and  so  as  that  the 
ground-floor  of  the  social  and  political  edifice, 
shall  be  overspread  with  a well-conditioned  popu- 
lation. 

Innumerable  are  the  expedients  which  have 
been  proposed  for  this  blissful  result;  and  the 
great  object  of  our  work  is  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  them  all  save  one — or,  along  with  the  in- 
sufficiency of  all  merely  economical  devices,  to  prove 
that  the  distempers  of  society  are  mainly  resolvable 
into  moral  causes,  and  therefore  that  the  removal 
of  these  can  only  be  effected  by  a moralizing  opera- 
tion. We  have  long  had  no  faith  in  the  eflScacy 
of  any  scheme  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of 
our  social  state,  but  the  Christian  education  of  the 
people  ; and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
ineflficacy  of  all  other  schemes,  that  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  attempt  such  an  extensive  survey 
of  Political  Economy.  A reference  to,  or  rather 
a reckoning  with,  the  various  dogmata  of  that 
science  was  unavoidable,  in  our  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  manifold  re- 
sources on  which  philanthropists  have  calculated, 
as  affording  a specific  against  the  destitution  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  scheme  of  home  colonization  ; 
and  the  various  proposals  of  employment  for  the 
people ; and  the  capabilities  of  increasing  capital 
for  their  maintenance  ; and  the  openings  of  foreign 
trade ; and  the  relief  that  might  be  conceived  to 
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ensue  from  the  abolition  of  taxes ; and  an  indefinite 
harbourage  for  our  increasing  numbers  in  an  ex- 
tended system  of  emigration  ; and,  finally,  a com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  indigent — all  these  pass 
in  successive  review  before  us  ; and,  if  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  our 
readers,  they  will  agree  with  us  in  the  conclusion 
that  though  all  should  be  tried,  yet  all  will  be  found 
wanting.  Nevertheless  we  shall  not  give  up  in 
despair  the  prosperity  of  that  great  cause,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  provide  the  peatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number— believing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  sufficiency  of  the  people’s  means  will  at  length 
be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the  people  s 
intelligence  and  the  people’s  worth ; that  there  is 
an  inseparable  alliance  between  the  two  elements  of 
their  character  and  their  comfort;  and  that  a 
thorou-h  education  of  principle  throughout  the 
land,  tLugh  the  only,  yet  is  the  sure  high  road 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  community  at 

large. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FORMER  EDITIONS. 


(first  printed  in  1832.) 


Political  Economy,  though  not  deemed  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  education  for  churchmen,  touches 
very  closely,  notwithstanding,  on  certain  questions, 
in  which  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  eccle- 
siastics are  deeply  concerned.  Tne  questions  of 
Pauperism  and  of  a Religious  Establishment,  though 
no  others  could  be  specified,  would,  of  themselves, 
justify  a reference  to  the  lessons  and  principles  of 
this  science,  even  in  a theological  course. 

But  there  is  one  general  application  that  might 
be  made  of  the  whole  subject,  and  which  gives  it, 
in  our  judgment,  its  principal  claim  on  the  earnest 
and  respectful  attention  of  a Christian  philanthro- 
pist. Political  economy  aims  at  the  diffusion  of  ^ 
sufficiency  and  comfort  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
population,  by  a multiplication  or  enlargement  of 
the  outward  means  and  materials  of  human  enjoy- 
ment. Now,  we  hold  it  to  be  demonstrable,  on  its 
own  principles,  that,  vary  its  devices  and  expedi- 
ents as  it  may,  this  is  an  object  which  it  never  can 
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secure,  apart  from  a virtuous  and  educated  peasan- 
try. Our  endeavour  is  to  prove,  that,  in  every 
direction,  there  is  a limit  to  the  augmentation  of 
our  physical  resources  ; and  that,  in  virtue  of  this, 
there  must,  especially  in  old  countries,  be  a felt 
pressure  and  discomfort  throughout  every  commu- 
nity, which  has  either  outgrown  the  means  for  its 
Christian  instruction,  or,  in  any  other  way,  re- 
nounced the  habits  and  decencies  of  a Christian 
land.  In  other  words,  our  object  will  be  gained, 
if  we  can  demonstrate,  that,  even  but  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  a people,  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  is  the  first  and  greatest  object  of 
national  policy;  and  that,  while  this  is  neglected, 
a government,  in  its  anxious  and  incessant  labours 
for  a well-conditioned  state  of  the  commonwealth, 
will  only  flounder  from  one  delusive  shift  or  expe- 
dient to  another,  under  the  double  misfortune,  of 
being  held  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
land,  and  yet,  finding  this  to  be  an  element  most 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  beyond  its  control. 

^ It  is  obvious  of  such  a task  as  that  which  we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  that  it  cannot  fully 
be  accomplished,  without  an  extensive  range  and 
survey  among  the  doctrines  of  political  economy. 
More  especially,  the  theory  of  wealth  had  to  be 
examined  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  popula- 
tion; and  the  great  resulting  lesson  is— the  intimate 
alliance  which  obtains  between  the  economical  and 
the  moral ; insomuch,  that  the  best  objects  of  the 
science  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  realized,  but 
by  dint  of  prudence  and  virtue  among  the  common 
people. 


PREFACE.  XV 

Some  of  the  text  in  this  volume  was  recently 
delivered  in  Lectures  to  the  Students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  in  Edinburgh.  We  gladly  transfer 
them  from  the  chair  to  the  press,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason,  than  to  relieve  our  academic  work, 
in  all  time  coming,  even  from  the  semblance  of 
aught  that  is  extra-professional.*  We  cannot, 
however,  bid  adieu  to  political  economy,  without 
an  earnest  recommendation  of  its  lessons  to  all 
those  who  enter  upon  the  ecclesiastical  vocation. 
They  are  our  churchmen,  in  fact,  who  could  best 
carry  the  most  important  of  these  lessons  into  prac- 
tical effect.  If  sufliciently  enlightened  on  the 
question  of  pauperism,  they  might,  with  the  great- 
est ease,  in  Scotland,  clear  away  this  moral  lep- 
rosy from  their  respective  parishes.  And,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  Christian  education,  they  are 
the  alone  effectual  dispensers  of  all  those  civil 
and  economical  blessings  which  would  follow  in  its 
train. 

We  are  not  sanguine  either  of  a general  or  of 
an  instant  reception  for  the  doctrines  of  our  work. 
Its  novelties  may  long  be  disregarded  or  derided 
as  paradoxes.  And  it  is  not  the  achievement  of 
a day,  to  overturn  the  principles  of  a reigning 
school. 

It  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  all  which  we  did  deliv'er 
upon  this  subject,  was  in  a separate  lectureship  of  one  hour  in 
the  week,  distinct  from  the  regular  lessons  of  the  Theological 
course,  though  preparatory  to  our  views  on  the  treatment  of 
pauperism,  and  other  questions  in  parish  economics,  which  en- 
ter largely  into  the  duties  and  attentions  of  the  pastoral  care. 
It  besides  formed  the  natural  precursor  to  another  lectureship 
which  we  have  begun,  on  the  methods  and  the  machinery  af 
Christian  education. 
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And  if  not  very  hopeful  of  an  instant  acquies- 
cence in  our  principles,  far  less  do  we  look  for  the 
instant  adoption  of  our  practical  suggestions.  The 
urgencies  of  the  country  may  perhaps  speed  on- 
wards the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the  measure 
of  a universal  education.  The  commutation  of 
taxes  into  a territorial  impost,  will  be  the  work  of 
a later  age ; though  we  should  rejoice  even  now, 
did  we  witness  a commencement  however  humble, 
an  approximation  however  slow,  to  this  great  poli- 
tical and  economical  reform. 

May  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant,  that  what- 
ever the  coming  changes  in  the  state  and  history  of 
this  nation  may  be,  they  shall  not  be  the  result  of  a 
sweeping  and  headlong  anarchy ; but  rather,  in  the 
pacific  march  of  improvement,  may  they  anticipate 
this  tremendous  evil,  and  avert  it  from  our  borders. 
There  is  a general  impression  upon  all  spirits,  that 
something  must  be  done.  But  to  be  done  w ell,  it 
must  not  be  by  the  hand  of  violence,  but  by  the 
authority  of  legitimate  power  under  the  guidance 
of  principle ; by  a government  having  both  the  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  to  direct,  and  the  strength 
to  execute.  Amid  the  conflicts  and  agitations  of 
our  social  state,  it  wall  be  the  heart’s  desire  of  every 
Christian,  the  fondest  prayer  of  every  true  patriot, 
that  Religion  and  Reason  may  ever  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  our  beloved  laud. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


IX  CONXEXIOK  WITH  THE 


MORAL  STATE  AND  MORAL  PROSPECTS 


SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Increase  and  Limit  of  Food. 

1.  Each  science  has  certain  commanding  positions, 
whence,  if  the  observer  look  rightly  around  him, 
he  may  obtain  an  extensive  view  of  important  truths 
and  important  applications.  Such  a position,  we 
think,  has  been  recently  gained  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, although  full  advantage  has  not  yet  been 
taken  of  it.  We  hold  it  the  more  interesting,  that 
it  includes  within  its  range,  certain  unexplored 
places  of  the  science ; and,  more  especially,  that 
department  where  the  theory  of  w ealth  comes  into 
contact  with  the  theory  of  population,  and  where 
the  two,  therefore,  might  be  examined  in  con- 
nexion. 

2.  The  doctrine,  or  discovery,  to  which  we  refer, 
is  that  promulgated  some  years  ago,  and  both  at 
the  same  time,  by  Sir  Edward  West  and  Mr 
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Malthus.  It  respects  the  land  last  entered  upon 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  which  yields 
no  rent.  It  is  obvious,  that  land  of  this  inferior 
productiveness  must  mark  the  extreme  limit  of 
cultivation  at  the  time— as  land  of  still  inferior 
quality  could  not  be  broken  up  without  loss  to  the 
cultivator. 


3.  Any  land  that  is  cultivated  for  food  to  human 
beings,  must,  at  least,  yield  as  much  as  shall  feed 
the  labourers  who  are  employed  in  working  it. 
But  it  must  do  more  than  this.  These  agricultural 
labourers  require  to  be  clothed  and  lodged,  as 
well  as  fed.  They  must  be  upheld,  not  in  food 
alone,  which  is  the  first  necessary;  but  in,  what 
may  be  termed,  the  second  necessaries  of  life. 
The  people  whose  business  it  is  to  work  up  these, 
may  in  contradistinction  to  the  agricultural,  be 
termed  the  secondary  labourers  of  a country.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  worst  of  cultivated  land  must, 
at  least,  be  able  to  feed  those  who  are  directly 
employed  upon  the  soil,  and,  moreover,  those  who 
prepare  for  the  agricultural  labourers  all  the  other 
articles,  beside  food,  which  enter  into  their  support 
or  maintenance.  Else  the  cultivation  of  it  behoved 
to  be  abandoned.  All  that  land  which,  by  no 
possible  improvement,  either  in  the  processes  of 
husbandry  or  of  manufacturing  labour,  could  yield 
as  much  as  would  subsist  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  their  secondaries,  is  doomed,  by  nature,  to 
everlasting  sterility,  and  must  always  remain  with- 
out the  scope  of  cultivation. 

4.^  The  imagination  is,  that  the  land  of- greatest 
fertility  was  first  occupied.  Men  would  naturally 
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settle  on  those  soils  which  yielded  the  most  plenti- 
ful return  for  their  labour,  or  which  enabled  them 
to  subsist  with  the  least  labour.  It  is  farther  con- 
ceived, that,  after  all  the  first-rate  land  had  been 
cultivated,  an  increasing  population  flowed  over, 
as  it  were,  on  the  second-rate  land  ; which,  in  virtue 
of  its  inferior  quality,  yielded  a scantier  return 
for  the  same  labour.  As  mankind  continued  to 
multiply,  a still  farther  descentbehoved  to  be  made, 
through  a gradation  of  soils,  each  of  less  fertility 
than  the  one  before  entered  on ; and  so,  either 
requiring  a greater  amount  of  labour  to  draw  from 
it  the  same  food,  or  yielding  a smaller  amount  of 
food  to  the  same  labour.  This  process,  it  is  evi- 
dent, admits  of  being  extended,  till  the  produce  of 
the  soil  last  entered  on  shall,  by  the  utmost  labour 
which  men  will  expend  on  it,  be  barely  sufficient 
for  the  subsistence  of  its  agricultural  labourers, 
and  of  their  secondaries. 

5.  In  filling  up  this  sketch,  or  histoire  raisonnee, 
of  the  conjunct  process  of  culture  and  population, 
economists  have  given  in  to  certain  conceptions, 
which  require  to  be  modified.  They  sometimes 
describe  the  process,  as  if,  at  each  successive 
descent  to  an  inferior  soil,  the  comfort  and  circum- 
stances of  the  human  race  underwent  deterioration ; 
or  as  if,  under  the  impulse  of  a hard  and  hunger- 
bitten  necessity,  men  were  driven,  like  so  many 
famishing  wolves,  to  those  intractable  soils,  whence 
they  could  only  force  out  a more  stinted  and 
penurious  fare  than  before — and  that,  at  a greater 
expense  of  toil  and  of  endurance.  Agreeably  to 
this  imagination,  even  economists  and  calculators 
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have,  by  a reverse  process,  found  their  way  to  a 
golden  age  at  the  outset  of  the  world — when  men 
reposed  in  the  lap  of  abundance ; and,  with  no 
other  fatigue  than  that  of  a slight  and  superficial 
operation  on  a soil  of  first-rate  quality,  richly  par- 
took in  the  bounties  of  nature.  But  when  all  this 
soil  came  to  be  occupied,  and  the  race  continued 
to  multiply,  land  of  a second  quality  behoved  to  be 
taken  in — and  the  conception  is,  that,  at  every  such 
transition  from  a better  to  a worse  land,  a heavier 
imposition  of  toil  was  laid  upon  workmen,  and  a 
smaller  amount  of  produce  was  yielded  to  them  in 
return  for  their  industry.  This,  certainly,  repre- 
sents to  us  the  species  in  a course  of  deterioration, 
at  least,  in  as  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  labouring 
classes  is  concerned.  They  are  pictured  to  the 
eye,  as  if  goaded  on  by  hard  and  stubborn  neces- 
sity at  every  step  of  this  movement,  and  going 
forth  in  starving  multitudes,  from  that  better  land, 
which  is  now  too  narrow  for  them.  At  each  new 
stretch  of  cultivation,  a more  ungrateful  soil  has  to 
be  encountered,  on  which  it  is  thought  that  men 
are  more  strenuously  worked,  and  more  scantily 
subsisted,  than  before — till,  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  this  progression,  a life  of  utmost  toil,  and  utmost 
penury,  is  looked  to  as  the  inevitable  doom  that 
awaits  the  working  classes  of  society. 

6.  Now,  generally  speaking,  this  is  notaccordant 
"with  historical  truth.  A\e  do  read  of  extensive 
emigrations,  by  men  who  felt  themselves  straitened 
in  their  native  land,  and  went  forth  in  quest  of  a 
settlement.  But  we  do  not  witness,  throughout 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  the  successive 
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degradation  of  their  peasantry.  There  may  be 
fluctuations  in  their  economic  state,  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  generation  to  generation.  But  on 
the  survey  and  comparison  of  centuries,  we  should 
rather  say,  that  there  had  been  a general  march  and 
elevation  in  the  style  of  their  enjoyments.  I’here 
is  a seeming  incompatibility  in  this  fact  with  the 
process  which  has  just  been  described— and  this 
has  cast  a suspicion  over  its  reality.  Men  have 
been  at  a loss  to  reconcile  the  descent  of  labourers 
among  the  inferior  soils,  with  the  undoubted  rise 
which  has  taken  place  in  their  circumstances,  or 

^ in  the  average  standard  of  their  comfort.  This 
has  darkened  the  whole  speculation,  and  brought 
on  a controversy,  which  admits,  however,  we  think, 

^ of  a very  obvious  and  easy  adjustment. 

{ 7.  For  as  the  fresh  soils  that  had  to  be  succes- 

sively entered  on  became  more  intractable,  the 
same  amount  of  labour,  by  the  intervention  of  tools 
and  instruments  of  husbandry,  may  have  become 
greatly  more  effective.  The  same  labour  which, 
by  a direct  manual  operation,  could  raise  a given 
quantity  of  subsistence  from  soil  of  the  first  quality, 
might,  with  our  present  implements  of  agriculture, 
raise  as  much  from  soil  of  the  last  quality  that  has 
been  entered  on.  If,  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, a descent  had  to  be  made  on  more  stubborn 
and  impracticable  soils,  and  which,  therefore  re- 
quired a far  more  operose  treatment,  ere  they  could 
be  brought  to  yield  as  abundantly,  as  did  their 
predecessor  soils,  in  the  career  of  agriculture — ^it 
should  be  remembered  that,  by  this  time,  the  labour 
of  human  hands  might  have  been  helped  and  facili- 
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tated,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  difference,  by  the 
implements  of  labour.  With  the  scraping  and 
stirring  of  first-rate  land  by  the  branch  of  a tree, 
there  might  be  as  much  of  real  muscular  workj 
required  to  obtain  from  it  the  same  quantity  of 
produce,  as  from  second-rate  land  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spade,  or  from  third-rate  land  by  means 
of  an  iron  one,  or  from  fourth-rate  land  by  means 
of  a plough,  or  lastly,  from  fifth-rate  and  following 
lands,  by  means  of  those  successive  improvements 
in  the  form  of  the  plough,  whereby  it  is  made  more  3 
eflPective  than  before.  We  will  not  yet  designate 
the  implements  of  husbandry  by  the  name  of  capi- 
tal ; but,  considering  them  merely  as  the  products 
of  labour,  it  is  enough  at  present  to  aflirm,  that 
the  whole  labour,  first,  of  making  the  plough,  and 
then  of  working  it  on  the  soil  of  the  last  and  latest 
quality,  might  fetch  back  as  liberal  a return  of  food 
to  the  cultivators,  as  an  equal  quantity  of  labour 
bestowed  either  directly  by  the  hand,  or  with  the 
intervention  of  some  rude  and  clumsy  instrument  i 
on  the  land  that  was  earliest  entered  on.  It  is  thus 
that  there  may  at  once  be  a progress  in  agriculture, 
and  yet,  through  all  the  gradations  of  it,  the  spe- 
cies be  upheld  in  as  great  ease  and  sufficiency  as  at 
first.  Instead  of  the  strong  impulse  of  population 
driving  them  helplessly  and  ungovernably  onward, 
to  those  more  inhospitable  regions,  where  they  are 
doomed  ^to  all  the  miseries  of  a more  stinted  pro- 
vision than  before,— they  may,  simply  and  sponta- 
neously, and  without  the  pressure  of  any  felt  agony 
or  violence,  have  entered  on  the  possession  of  these 
regions,  because  now  furnished  by  art  with  the 
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means  of  extracting,  even  from  the  comparative 
barrenness  of  nature,  as  generous  a remuneration 
for  their  toils,  as  they  before  drew  from  natureV 
greatest  fertility.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  ima- 
gine of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  that  as  they 
grew  in  numbers,  and  spread  themselves  over  upon 
tracts  of  greater  sterility  than  before,  they  must 
necessarily  sink  down  into  a state  of  greater  endu- 
rance, whether  in  the  way  of  privation  or  fatigue. 
It  is  not  always  at  the  call  of  hunger  or  distress 
that  these  successive  movements  have  been  made. 
They  are  often  made  in  another  character — not  in 
that  of  famishing  hordes,  making  forcible  descent 
on  some  untried  region,  in  quest  of  that  which 
might  satiate  their  cravings ; but  in  the  higher 
character  of  dominant  and  devising  men,  walking 
forth  with  master  step,  and  in  the  triumph  of  their 
new  energies  and  acquisitions,  to  subdue  some  yet 
untrodden  territory,  and  force  from  it  as  liberal 
subsistence,  as  any  which  their  ancestors  had  ever 
gotten  in  more  favoured  climes.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  every  increase  of  cultivation  is  marked 
by  an  increase  of  wretchedness.  Through  its  whole 
process,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  it,  the  species 
might  be  sustained  on  as  high  a level,  and  even  be 
made  to  ascend  higher  than  at  the  first.  And,  as 
at  the  commencement  of  cultivation,  there  might 
have  been  impediments  to  be  struggled  with  at  the 
entrance  upon  the  first  land,  such  as  the  clearing 
it  of  wood, — so,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  our  new- 
est cultivation,  there  might  have  been  helps  to 
labour  on  the  last  and  worst  land,  such  as  the 
perfection  of  our  modern  implements,  which  could 
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ensure  as  generous  a repayment  for  the  same 
quantity  of  work,  in  the  most  recent,  as  in  the 
most  remote  stages  of  this  great  process. 

8.  It  follows  not,  that  in  the  act  of  descending 
to  an  inferior  soil,  men  have  to  put  forth  a greater 
quantity  of  labour  for  the  same  return, — because, 
it  may  have  been  some  improvement  in  the  modes 
or  operations  of  husbandry,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  make  the  descent,  and  to  make  the  same 
labour  as  effective  on  the  ground  which  they  are 
now  reclaiming  from  the  waste,  as  on  that  which 
they  had  last  brought  within  the  domain  of  culti- 
vation. When,  .therefore,  we  see  the  wilds  of 
nature  further  broken  in  upon,  we  are  not  always 
to  imagine,  that  it  is  from  the  pressure  of  a felt 
necessity,  by  which  men  have  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  a more  painful  endurance,  and  to  put  up 
with  a scantier  subsistence  in  return  for  it.  It 
may  have  been  the  pacific,  the  prosperous  result 
of  some  enlargement  in  the  powers  of  agricultural 
labour;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  men  go  spon- 
taneously forth  on  an  inferior  soil,  because  now, 
for  the  same  work,  they  earn  the  same  recompense 
as  they  did  on  the  soil  immediately  above  it.  It 
is  thus  a possible  thing,  that  cultivation  may  be 
extended,  without  deterioration  to  the  comfort  of 
labourers ; and  that,  along  its  last  possible  frontier, 
there  might  be  stationed  as  high  and  well-condi- 
tioned a peasantry,  as  ever  flourished  in  any  olden 
or  golden  period  on  the  lawns  of  Arcadia. 

9.  And  cultivation  may  be  extended  by  an  im- 
provement in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  agricul- 
tural labour.  It  may  be  conceived  of  the  land 
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last  entered,  that  in  return  for  a certain  quantity 
of  labour,  it  yields  the  subsistence  of  a hundred 
families ; and  that  the  land  next  inferior  to  it  can- 
not be  profitably  cultivated,  because  in  return  for 
the  same  labour,  it  yields  the  subsistence  of  only 
ninety  families.  Now,  overlooking  for  the  present 
the  element  of  profit,  one  might  conceive  these 
hundred  families  to  be  made  up  of  seventy  belong- 
ing to  the  agricultural,  and  of  thirty  belonging  to 
the  secondary  class, — it  being  the  employment  of 
the  latter  to  prepare,  for  the  whole  hundred,  the 
second  necessaries  of  life.  It  matters  not  whether 
there  be  such  an  improvement  in  agricultural  la- 
bour, that  sixty  can  do  the  work  of  seventy,  or 
such  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  labour,  that 
twenty  can  do  the  work  of  thirty.  In  either  way, 
ninety  labourers  can  do  as  much  as  a hundred  did 
before;  and  whereas,  formerly,  land  behoved  to 
return  for  their  labour  the  subsistence  of  a hundred 
families,  ere  it  could  be  taken  in,  it  may  now  be 
taken  in,  though  of  such  inferior  quality,  as  to 
return  the  subsistence  of  but  ninety  families.  By 
the  former  improvement,  the  agricultural  labourers 
necessary  for  a given  effect,  became  fewer  than 
before, — by  the  latter  improvement,  though  still 
as  numerous,  they  would  require  the  services  of 
fewer  secondaries  than  before.  It  is  thus  that  a 
step  of  improvement  in  manufactures  alone,  can 
give  rise  to  an  onward  step  of  extension  in  agri- 
culture—and  just  because  a method  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  fabrication  of  as  many  yards  of  cloth, 
by  fewer  hands,  soils  of  poorer  out-field,  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  reached,  may  now  be  profitably 
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entered  upon.  An  improvement  in  the  form  of 
the  slocking  machine,  may,  as  well  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  plough,  bring  many  an  else 
unreclaimed  acre  within  the  reach  of  cultivation. 

10.  The  actual  and  historical  process  that  has 
taken  place,  we  believe  to  be  as  follows.  The 
labourers  of  our  day  work  harder  than  before,  but 
live  better  than  before.  They  put  forth  more 
strength,  and  receive  more  sustenance,  than  they 
wont  to  do.  There  has  been  an  increase  on  both 
of  these  terms ; or,  such  has  been  the  change  of 
habit  among  workmen,  that  while  greatly  more 
industrious,  they,  at  the  same  time,  have  become 
greatly  more  luxurious.  They  at  once  toil  more 
strenuously,  and  live  more  plentifully — putting 
forth  more  strength,  but  withal,  drawing  the  re- 
muneration of  a larger  and  more  liberal  sustenance. 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  the  actual  change  of 
habit  and  condition  which  has  taken  place,  with 
artisans  and  labourers,  in  all  the  countries  of  civi- 
lized Europe, — so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  behold  a harder  working  peasantry,  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  behold  them  more  richly  upholden, 
both  in  the  first  and  second  necessaries  of  life. 

1 1.  Now,  this  may  be  either  a deterioration  or 
an  improvement  in  their  circumstances.  One  can 
imagine  a day  of  slavish  fatigue,  followed  by  an 
evening  of  gross  and  loathsome  sensuality, — as  is 
often  exemplified  in  the  life  of  a London  coal- 
heaver,  whose  enormous  wage  is  absorbed  in  the 
enormous  consumption,  by  which  he  repairs  the 
waste  and  the  weariness  of  an  excessive  labour. 
This,  surely,  is  not  a desirable  habitude  for  the 
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commonalty  of  any  land;  nor  do  we  read  the 
characteristics  of  a high  or  a well-conditioned 
peasantry  in  a state  of  existence,  made  up,  first  of 
drudgery  to  the  uttermost  of  their  strength,  and 
then  of  grovelling  dissipation  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  means.  They  spend  one  part  of  their  re- 
volving day  in  the  exercise  of  powers,  which  are 
, merely  animal ; and  the  other  part  in  the  indul- 
■ gence  of  enjoyments,  which  also  are  merely  animal 
I — like  beasts  of  burden,  who  are  more  hardly 
^ worked  than  before,  and,  in  return  for  this,  are 
better  fed,  and  lodged,  and  littered  than  before. 
They  are  now  in  better  keep  than  their  forefathers; 
and  this  puts  them  into  heart  for  the  greater  work 
that  is  extracted  out  of  them.  Still  it  is  conceiv- 
able of  the  work,  that  it  may  be  so  very  extreme, 
as,  on  the  whole,  to  degrade  and  to  depress  these 
overdone  children  of  modern  industry — and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  greater  abundance  wherewith  their 
senses  and  their  spirits  are  coarsely  regaled,  during 
the  intervals  of  their  sore  bondage. 

12.  If  this  be  the  extreme  to  which  the  work- 
men of  our  present  day  are  now  tending,  there  is 
an  extreme  opposite  to  this ; from  which  men  only 
began  to  emerge  at  the  outset  of  civilization,  and 
which  is  still  realized  among  barbarous  and  demi 
barbarous  nations.  We  advert  to  the  sordid  con 
dition  of  those,  whom  nought  but  the  agonies  o 
j hunger  can  impel  to  shake  ofi*  an  indolence  that  is 
else  unconquerable ; and  who,  as  soon  as  they  have 
satisfied  its  cravings,  lapse  again  into  the  rooted 
and  habitual  lethargy  of  their  nature.  If  they 
have  but  enough  of  sleep,  and  enough  of  surfeiting, 
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they  care  for  no  higher  gratification  ; nor  will  they 
make  one  effort,  above  that  level  to  which  they 
subside,  by  the  weight  of  their  own  constitutional 
sluggishness.  Food,  of  some  description  or  other, 
they  must  have — but,  having  it,  they  are  pleased 
to  live  in  filth  and  nakedness,  and  nearly  in  utter 
want  of  all  the  secondary  accommodations.  It  is 
obvious,  of  such  a people,  that  so  long  as  they 
abide  in  this  habit,  the  inferior  soils  of  the  earth 
never  will  be  reached  by  them.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they  may  stop  short  at  the  very  first  and  most 
fertile  of  the  land ; and  never  taste  of  that  abun- 
dance which  is  within  their  reach,  just  because  of 
their  insuperable  aversion  to  the  labour  of  extract- 
ing it.  It  is  thus  that  they  might  doze  away  their 
existence  on  the  surface  of  an  earth,  whose  dormant 
capabilities  they  never  enter  upon ; and  in  vast 
territories,  capable  of  sustaining  millions  over  and 
above  the  few  stragglers  by  whom  they  are  occu- 
pied, both  cultivation  and  population  may,  just 
because  of  this  moral  barrier,  have  been  fixed  and 
limited  for  many  centuries. 

13.  So  that,  in  reasoning  on  the  causes  which 
■ have  led  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  among 
sterile  and  intractable  soils,  other  things  must  be 
taken  into  account,  beside  the  mere  energy  of  the 
principle  of  population.  We  have  already  shown, 
how,  without  bringing  this  principle  into  collision 
with  a taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  there  may, 
without  any  compromise  of  these  enjoyments,  and 
by  a mere  improvement  in  the  powers  of  mechani- 
cal labour,  be  a descent  among  the  inferior  soils, 
and  so  an  extension  of  agriculture,  to  afford  the 
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increasing  population  as  large  and  liberal  a subsis- 
tence as  before.  And  it  is  evident,  the  very  same 
thing  would  happen,  with  every  increase  that  took 
place  in  the  amount  of  manual  labour,  or  in  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  people.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  in  climes  and  countries  the  most  favourable 
to  production,  we  may  often  witness  the  squalid 
destitution  of  whole  tribes,  restrained,  by  the  mere 
force  of  indolence,  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
plenty,  which,  with  but  a little  effort,  they  could 
so  easily  realize.  Now  this  proceeds,  not  from  the 
principle  of  population  being  of  smaller  strength 
there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  from 
the  counteractive  force  of  indolence  being  there  of 
greater  strength.  There  is  a lethargy,  or  love  of 
ease,  in  certain  temperaments,  which  will  even 
carry  it  over  the  love  of  offspring ; so  that,  should 
, it  not  prevent  early  marriages,  it  will,  at  least, 
prevent  a larger  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  marriage 
] from  ripening  into  maturity.  Of  the  many  children 

(who  are  born,  a few  only  will  survive  the  sickliness 
and  the  spare  living  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
from  that  state  of  voluntary  destitution,  wherein 
their  parents  will  rather  abide,  than  put  forth  those 
efforts  of  industry  which  they  feel  to  be  intolerable. 
Just  as  the  taste  for  secondary  enjoyments  has  not 
yet  aroused  them  to  exertion,  so  neither  might 
affection  for  their  famishing  and  misguided  little 
ones  arouse  them.  This  accounts  for  the  popula- 
tion being  stationary  in  many  countries,  where,  as 
yet,  the  first-rate  soils  have  scarcely  been  entered 
upon — and  it  should  convince  us,  that  something 
else  than  the  mere  energy  of  this  principle  must  be 
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adverted  to,  when  we  reason  on  that  historical  pro- 
gress which  has  conjunctly  taken  place,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  husbandry  and  in  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

14.  But  if,  by  the  strength  of  human  indolence, 
the  process  of  cultivation  may  be  arrested  at  an  j 
earlier  stage  in  the  scale  of  descending  fertility, 
then,  should  this  indolence,  by  some  cause  or  other, 

be  removed,  or  got  the  better  of,  the  process  may 
be  again  set  at  liberty.  Now,  there  is  no  influ-  j 
ence  by  which  man  is  more  effectually  roused  to  ! 
exertion,  than  the  excitement  of  new  desires,  which 
require  exertion  ere  they  can  be  appeased.  Let 
him,  by  any  chance,  come  to  have  a greater  num- 
ber of  wants  than  before ; and,  to  supply  these,  he 
may  be  led  to  work  a greater  number  of  hours  than 
before.  His  taste  for  idleness  will  give  way  to  his 
taste  for  other  things,  when  he  comes  to  like  these 
other  things  better  than  his  idleness.  If  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  but  with  a certain  style  of  dress 
and  lodging,  or  with  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
luxuries  which  his  forefathers  never  dreamed  of— 
then,  rather  than  be  without  them,  he  will  put 
forth  a strenuous  and  sustained  effort  of  regular 
industry,  which  his  forefathers  would  have  felt  to 
be  intolerable.  This  change  of  habit  has  actually  ; 
taken  place  in  modern  Europe.  Workmen  both 
labour  more,  and  live  better,  than  their  ancestors. 

15.  This  is  one  imjiortant  service  which  com- 
merce has  rendered  to  agriculture.  It  was  the 
instrument  of  that  great  economic  change  which 
took  place  at  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages  | 
— when  landlords  dismissed  their  retainers,  and  j 
expended  the  surplus  produce  of  their  estates  on  I 
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the  purchase  of  those  articles  which  trade  and 
manufactures  brought  to  their  door.  This  great 
transition  has  been  well  described  both  by  Adam 
Smith  and  Dr  Robertson ; but  it  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  beside  the  re-action  on  landlords, 
I there  was  also  at  that  time  a strong  re-action  pro- 
’■  duced  on  the  habit  of  labourers.  With  their  grow- 

iing  taste  for  the  new  enjoyments  which  had  been 
placed  within  their  reach,  there  was,  in  order  to 
r obtain  them,  a willingness  to  forego  the  lounging 
I and  lazzaroni  life  which  they  formerly  indulged  in, 
I and  to  brook  the  restraints  and  the  toils  of  regular 
industry.  A mighty  extension  must  have  arisen 
to  agriculture,  not  merely  from  the  new  power  that 
has  been  given  to  the  implements  of  labour,  but 
from  the  new  habit  that  has  been  given  to  the 
labourers  themselves.  If  they  now  work  double 


of  what  they  did  formerly,  then,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  the  land  last  entered  on  will, 
in  return  for  the  same  labour,  only  have  to  feed 
half  of  the^  number  of  agricultural  labourers  which 
it  did  formerly.  It  affords  room  for  an  immense 
enlargement,  when,  in  virtue  of  this  moral  transi- 
tion alone,  the  cultivation  which  stopped  short  at 
the  land  that,  for  a given  amount  of  work,  returned 
the  subsistence  of  twenty  families,  may  now  be 
carried  downward  to  a more  barren  and  uncom- 
plying soil,  that,  in  return  for  the  same  work,  yields 
but  the  subsistence  of  ten  families.  In  this  wav 
too,  then,  have  trade  and  manufactures  widened 
the  domain  of  cultivation ; and  the  products  of  the 
former  have  stimulated  and  called  forth  in  greater 
abundance  the  products  of  the  latter. 
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16.  It  is  thus  that,  by  a more  strenuous  industry, 
and  a more  effective  machinery  together,  the  poorer 
soils  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  forced  to  yield  an 
equal,  or,  perhaps,  a more  liberal  subsistence  to  the 
labourer,  than  at  earlier  stages  in  the  process  of  culti- 
vation. Yet  it  must  be  quite  evident,  that,  whether 
in  single  countries,  or  in  the  whole  world,  it  is  a pro- 
cess which  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  The  time  may 
be  indefinitely  distant,  and  indeed  may  never  come, 
when  the  absolute  and  impassable  barrier  shall  at 
length  be  arrived  at.  But  to  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  such  a barrier,  one  has  only  to  look  to  the  extent 
and  quality  of  thejand  in  any  region  of  the  earth. 
By  labour  we  might  grind  even  the  naked  rock 
into  an  arable  soil, — but  a soil  thus  formed  never 
would  return  the  expense  of  food  bestowed  upon 
the  labourers.  In  every  country  there  is  an  up- 
land or  outfield  territory,  which  will  always  bid 
defiance  to  agriculture.  And  even  though  it  w ere 
not  so — though  to  its  last  acre  it  possessed  a uni- 
form richness — though  the  plough  might  be  carried 
over  the  whole  of  the  mighty  continent,  and  should 
find  an  obstacle  nowhere  but  at  the  margin  of  the 
sea  ; yet,  as  sure  as  that  every  country  has  its  limit, 
and  every  continent  its  shore,  we  must  acquiesce 
in  it  as  one  of  the  stern  necessities  of  our  condi- 
tion, that  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  can  only  be 
made  to  yield  a limited  produce,  and  so  to  sustain 
a limited  population. 

1 7.  It  seems  very  generally  admitted,  that  should 
it  ever  come  to  this,  the  population,  brought  to  a 
stand  in  respect  of  numbers,  must  either  have  to 
encounter  great  positive  distress,  or  must  antici- 
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pate  this  distress  by  a preventive  regimen.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  minuter  criticisms  to  w'hich  the 
doctrine  has  been  exposed,  the  great  historical  fact 
remains  unshaken — that,  let  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence be  increased  however  largely  and  suddenly, 
this  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a corresponding  in- 
crease of  population.  Every  state  and  country  in 
the  world  bears  evidence  to  this  truth — whether 
in  the  steady  augmentations  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
gigantic  strides  that  are  now  making  in  the  popu- 
lation of  America.  The  invariable  connexion,  as 
of  antecedent  and  consequent,  betw  een  a great  ex- 
tent of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  and  a great 
multiplication  of  families,  when  once  it  is  entered 
upon,  is  too  palpable  to  be  obscured  by  any  sophis- 
try, or  by  the  allegation  of  any  mystic  principle 
whatever.  Yet  the  power  to  support,  and  the  power 
to  create  a population,  are  just  as  distinct,  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  the  constitution  of  the  external 
world  is  distinct  from  the  constitution  or  physiology 
of  human  nature.  It  is  not  an  increase  of  the  for- 
mer power  which  gives  rise  to  an  increase  of  the 
latter — it  only  gives  situation  and  space  for  the 
development  of  its  energies.  Should  a popula- 
tion, w hen  every  let  and  hinderance  of  a straitened 
subsistence  is  removed,  be  able  to  double  itself 
in  fifteen  years — it  w^ould  still  have  the  inherent 
ability  of  doing  so,  after  that  every  acre  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  had  been  advanced  to  its  state  of 
uttermost  cultivation.  The  power  of  population 
would  then  be  kept  in  perpetual  abeyance — with 
a constant  disposition  to  transgress  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world’s  food,  and  as  constant  a check 
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on  the  expansion  of  the  capabilities  which  belong 
to  it. 

18.  All  this  is  very  generally  allowed  ; but  then 
the  imagination  of  many  is,  that,  not  until  the  world 
be  fully  cultivated  and  fully  peopled,  shall  we  have 
any  practical  interest  in  the  question.  They  seem 
to  think  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  may,  with  all  safety,  be  postponed, 
till  the  agriculture  of  every  country  and  every 
clime  have  been  carried  to  its  extreme  perfection  ; 
and  that,  meanwhile,  the  population  may  proceed 
as  rapidly  and  recklessly  as  it  may.  When  a house- 
hold is  straitened  by  its  excessive  numbers,  or  a 
parish  is  oppressed  by  its  redundant  families — they 
would  bar  every  argument  about  the  proximate 
causes  of  this  inconvenience,  by  the  allegation,  that 
there  were  still  thousands  of  unreclaimed  acres  at 
home,  or  millions  in  distant  places  of  the  earth, 
though  of  as  little  real  or  substantial  consequence 
to  the  sulfering  parties,  as  if  the  land  were  situated 
in  another  planet.  They  appear  to  conceive,  that 
ere  any  body  can  be  felt  as  an  obstacle  to  our  pro- 
gress, it  musthave  come  to  adead  stand — not  aware 
that  to  act  as  a check  or  impediment,  it  has  only  to 
move  more  slowly,  though  in  the  same  direction, 
than  at  the  rate  in  which  we  are  advancing  our- 
selves. They  proceed  on  the  idea,  that  no  shock 
or  collision  can  be  felt  but  by  the  stroke  of  an  im- 
pellent on  a body  at  rest — whereas  it  is  enough  if 
the  body  be  but  moving  at  a tardier  pace.  In  the 
one  case,  the  strength  of  the  collision  would  be 
estimated  by  the  whole  velocity — yet,  in  the  other, 
there  might  still  be  a very  hard  collision,  though 
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estimated  only  by  a difference  of  velocities.  It  is 
thus  that,  for  the  continued  pressure  of  the  world’s 
population  on  its  food,  it  is  far  from  necessary  that 
the  food  should  have  reached  that  stationary  maxi- 
mum, beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried.  It  is 
enough,  for  this  purpose,  that  the  limit  of  the 
world’s  abundance,  though  it  does  recede,  should 
recede  more  slowly  than  would  the  limit  of  the 
wmrld’s  population.  A pressure,  and  that  a very 
severe  one,  may  be  felt  for  many  ages  together, 
from  a difference  in  the  mere  tendencies  of  their 
increase.  The  man,  who  so  runs  as  to  break  his 
head  against  a wall,  might  receive  a severe  contu- 
sion, even  to  the  breaking  of  his  head,  if,  instead 
of  a wall,  it  had  been  a slowly-retiring  barrier. 
And  therefore  we  do  not  antedate  matters,  by 
taking  up  now  the  consideration  of  Malthus’  pre- 
ventive and  positive  checks  to  population.  There 
is  scarcely  a period,  even  in  the  bygone  history  of 
the  world,  when  the  former  checks  have  not  been 
called  for,  and  the  latter  have  not  been  in  actual 
operation.  To  postpone  either  the  argument  or 
its  application  till  the  agriculture  of  the  world  shall 
be  perfected,  is  a most  unpractical,  as  well  as  a 
most  unintelligent  view  of  the  question — for  long 
ere  this  distant  consummation  can  be  realized,  and 
even  now,  may  the  obstacle  of  a slowly-retiring 
limit  begin  to  be  felt.  The  tendency  of  a progres- 
sive population  to  outstrip  the  progressive  culture 
of  the  earth,  may  put  mankind  into  a condition  of 
straitness  and  difficulty— and  that  for  many  genera- 
tions before  the  earth  shall  be  wholly  cultivated. 
We  aie  not  sure,  but  it  may  have  done  so  from  the 
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commencemeDt  of  the  race,  and  throughout  all  its 
generations.  Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  cannot  be  made  to  increase  at 
the  rate  that  population  would  increase.  Neither 
mechanical  invention,  nor  more  intense  manual 
labour,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  numbers  of  mankind  were  to 
increase  up  to  their  natural  capability  of  increase, 
no  human  skill  or  human  labour,  though  doing  their 
uttermost,  could  suffice  for  raising  a produce  up  to 
the  population — nor  will  the  mass  of  society  ever 
be  upheld  in  comfort,  without  the  operation  of 
certain  other  principles,  by  which  to  restrain  the 
6XCGSS  of  th©  population  ov©r  th©  produc©, 

19.  The  impotency  of  the  one  expedient,  and 
efficacy  of  the  other,  are  nowhere  more  convincingly 
exhibited,  than  along  what  may  be  termed,  the  L- 
treme  margin  of  cultivation.  It  is  there  where  the 
land  pays  no  rent;*  and,  laying  aside  for  the 
present,  the  consideration  of  profit,  it  is  there  where 
the  produce  that  is  reared  can  do  no  more  than 
feed  the  labouring  cultivators  and  their  secondaries. 
But  let  the  population  increase  to  the  extent  of  its 
own  inherent  power  of  increase,  and  it  would  force 
the  existing  limit  of  cultivation  ; or,  in  other  words, 
flow  over  upon  a soil  inferior  to  that  which  had  last 
been  entered  on,  or  inferior  to  that  which,  at  the 


• We  are  aware  of  a certain  modification  and  minuter  sort  of 
inw  to  which  the  affirmation  of  the  land  absolutely  pay- 

We  shall  not  stop  to  oflFer  any  adjust- 
n this  matter,  as  it  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  validity  of 
our  argument.  See  Mr  Prinsep’s  note  to  his  translation  of  Say’s 
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then  rate  of  enjoyment,  could  do  no  more  than 
feed  the  labouring  cultivators  and  their  secondaries. 
The  consequence  of  such  a descent  is  inevitable. 
The  rate  of  enjoyment  must  fall.  The  agricultural 
workmen  must  either  submit  to  be  worse  fed  than 
before ; or,  parting  with  so  many  of  their  secon- 
daries, they  must  submit  to  be  worse  clothed,  or 
lodged,  or  furnished  than  before.  The  likelihood 
is,  tjiat  they  would  so  proportion  their  sacrifices, 
as  to  suffer  in  both  these  ways — and  so  there 
behoved  to  be  a general  degradation  of  comfort  in 
the  working  classes  of  society.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  another  way  in  which  they  might  possibly 
extract  from  the  more  ungrateful  soil,  on  which 
they  had  just  entered,  the  same  plenty  as  before. 
They  may  submit  to  harder  labour,  by  putting 
forth  a more  strenuous  husbandry  on  the  inferior 
land — but  this  too  is  degradation.  Whether  by  an 
increase  of  drudgery,  or  an  increase  of  destitution, 
there  may,  in  either  way,  be  a sore  aggravation  to 
the  misery  of  labourers. 

20.  If  it  be  not  possible,  then,  to  sustain  in  com- 
fort and  sufficiency  the  working  classes,  by  keeping 
up  the  produce  to  the  population,  when  suffered 
to  proceed  according  to  its  own  spontaneous  ener- 
gies there  seems  only  to  be  another  alternative 
for  the  achievement  of  this  great  problem,  that  of 
keeping  down  the  population  to  the  produce.  We 
know  of  no  other  right,  or  comfortable,  or  efficient 
way  of  doing  this,  than  by  the  establishment  of  a 
habit  and  a principle  among  the  labourers  them- 
selves. If  they  will  in  general  enter  recklessly  into 
marriage,  it  is  not  possible  to  save  a general  descent 
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in  their  circumstances.  By  the  operation  of  causes  !■ 
already  explained,  a population  may  flow  onward,  ^ 
in  the  way  of  increase,  from  one  age  to  another,  i 
without  any  abridgment  on  the  comforts  of  our 
peasantry.  When  these  are  trenched  upon,  it  is 
no  longer  a flow — but  we  should  call  it  an  overflow. 

And  the  only  way,  we  apprehend,  of  preventing 
this  overflow,  with  all  its  consequent  wretchedness 
and  crime,  is  by  the  formation  of  a higher  taste  for 
comfort  and  decency  among  the  peasantry  them- 
selves. Marriage  is  not  necessarily  the  effect  of  a 
headlong  impulse;  but  may  be  a voluntary  act, 
in  the  determination  of  which,  prudence  and  fore- 
thought have  had  an  influential  share.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  more  we  elevate  man  into  a reflec- 
tive being,  and  inspire  him  with  self-respect,  and  [ 
give  him  a demand  for  larger  and  more  refined 
accommodations,  and,  in  one  word,  raise  his 
standard  of  enjoyment — the  more  will  the  import- 
ant step  of  marriage  become  a matter  of  deliber-  i 
ation  and  delay.  There  is  the  utmost  difference,  ^ 
in  this  respect,  between  the  man  who  is  content  to 
live  on  potatoes,  and  spend  his  days  in  a sordid 
hovel,  and  the  man  who  aspires,  and,  indeed,  will 
not  be  satisfied  without  that  style  of  food,  and 
furniture,  and  dress,  which  we  find  generally  to 
obtain  among  a well-conditioned  peasantry.* 

* Mr  T.  Perronnet  Thomson,  in  his  able  Tract  on  the  “ True 
Theory  of  Rent,”  has  slated  the  effect  of  this  difference  with 
laconic  felicity  and  force.  “ A labourer  in  Ireland  will  live  and 
bring  up  a family  on  potatoes  ; a labourer  in  England  will  see 
the  world  unpeopled  first.” — “ Englishmen  have  the  physical  I 
capability  of  living  on  potatoes  as  much  as  other  men,  but  for- 
tunately they  have  not  the  habit;  and  though  it  might  be  wrong 


There  is  a sense  of  character,  as  well  as  a taste 
for  comfort,  connected  with  this  habit ; and  when 
these  become  general  in  a land,  there  is,  of  conse- 
quence, a most  sure  and  salutary  postponement  in 
the  average  date  of  matrimony.  In  a newly-settled 
country,  where  there  is  much  good  land  still 
unoccupied,  the  moral  preventive  check  might  not 
be  called  for.  In  an  old  country,  where  it  is  called 
for,  but  not  observed,  we  are  sure  to  behold  a 
wretched  and  degraded  peasantry.  There  is  no 
other  method  by  which  to  raise  them  above  this 
level,  or  to  prevent  their  falling  into  it,  than  by  the 
vigorous  operation  of  this  check.  Our  peasantry, 
it  should  be  understood  by  all,  have  in  this  way, 
though  in  this  way  only,  their  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence in  their  own  hands.  They  are  on  high 
vantage-ground,  if  they  but  knew  it ; and  it  is  the 
fondest  wish  of  every  enlightened  philanthropist, 
that  they  should  avail  themselves  to  the  uttermost 
of  the  position  which  they  occupy.  It  is  at  the 

to  say  they  would  starve  first  in  their  own  proper  persons,  they 
will  utterly  refuse  to  multiply  upon  such  diet,  the  effect  of  which 
on  population  is  ultimately  the  same.” — “ The  Englishman  will 
not  live  and  bring  up  a family  on  potatoes ; because,  though  he 
may  consent  to  live  on  them,  when  he  can  positively  procure 
nothing  else, — ^habit,  custom,  the  opinion  of  those  around  him, 
have  made  it  in  his  eyes  contemptible,  irrational,  absurd,  for  a 
man  to  be  living  on  potatoes,  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
getting  any  thing  better.  In  his  hours  of  prosperity,  therefore, 
he  will  to  a certainty  solace  himself  with  bacon,  and  most  pro- 
bably venture  upon  beef ; and  as  this  absorbs  a greater  portion 
of  his  income  in  what  he  views  as  necessary  to  his  individual 
existence,  it  proportionally  reduces  his  disposition  to  burthen 
himself  with  new  mouths.  If  the  Irishman  had  the  prospect  of 
all  this  bacon  and  beef,  he  would  view  it  as  convertible  into 
potatoes  for  a family  like  a patriarch’s.  The  Englishman  thinks  it 
but  decency  to  swallow  all,  and  omits  the  family.” 
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bidding  of  their  collective  will,  what  the  remuner- 
ation of  labour  shall  be  ; for  they  have  entire  and 
absolute  command  over  the  supply  of  labour.  If 
they  will,  by  their  rash  and  blindfold  marriages, 
over-people  the  land,  all  the  devices  of  human 
benevolence  and  wisdom  cannot  ward  off  from  them 
the  miseries  of  an  oppressed  and  straitened  condition. 
There  is  no  possible  help  for  them,  if  they  will  not 
help  themselves.  It  is  to  a rise  and  reformation 
in  the  habits  of  our  peasantry  that  we  would  look 
for  deliverance,  and  not  to  the  impotent  crudities 
of  a speculative  legislation.  Many  are  the  schemes 
of  amelioration  at  all  times  afloat.  We  hold,  that, 
without  the  growth  of  popular  intelligence  and 
virtue,  they  will,  every  one  of  them,  be  ineffectual. 
This  will  at  length  save  the  country  from  the 
miseries  of  a redundant  population, — and  this,  we 
apprehend,  to  be  the  great,  the  only  specific  for 
its  worst  moral  and  its  worst  political  disorders. 

21.  It  is  not,  however,  by  a direct  promulgation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Malthus,  that  the  people 
will  be  converted  to  the  side  of  their  own  interest. 
W e can  imagine  nothing  more  preposterous  than 
the  diffusion,  for  this  purpose,  of  tracts  on  popula- 
tion among  the  families  of  the  land.  The  change 
will  be  accomplished  surely,  though  indirectly,  and 
by  insensible  progress,  through  the  means  of  gene- 
ral instruction,  or  by  the  spread  of  common,  and 
more  especially  of  sound  Christian  education  over 
the  country.  There  is  an  indissoluble  connexion 
between  the  moral  character  and  the  economic 
comfort  of  a peasantry ; and  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
is  the  vinculum  by  which  to  explain  it.  But  it  is 
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^ not  necessary  to  point  out  the  vinculum  to  them. 
To  make  good  the  effect,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  they  should  understand  its  dependence  upon 
the  cause.  It  is  enough,  if,  in  the  state  of  their 
I own  principles  and  feelings,  they  present  or  provide 
the  cause.  Let  them  only  be  a well-taught  and 

■ ^ moralized  people ; and,  in  that  proportion,  will 

they  mix  prudence  and  calculation  and  foresight, 
with  every  step  in  the  history  of  their  lives.  The 
desirable  effect  will  follow  without  any  theory,  or 
, any  anticipation  of  theirs.  Let  it,  on  the  average, 
be  held  disreputable  to  marry  without  a fair  and 
adequate  prospect  or  provision ; and  the  result 
would  be  a certain  average  of  later  marriages,  or 
a country  less  burdened  with  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation. It  is  thus,  that  half  a century  ago,  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  habit  of  a large  pre- 
paration often  required,  for  its  accomplishment, 
the  delay  of  years  after  the  virtuous  attachment 
was  formed — this  habit  was  nearly  universal  amonff 

O 

our  well-schooled  and  well-ordered  families.  And 
so,  though  poverty  was  not  unknown,  yet  pau- 
perism was  unknown ; and  notwithstanding  the 
general  barrenness  of  our  soil,  did  the  moral  pre- 
vail over  the  physical  causes,  and  uphold  within 
our  borders  an  erect  and  independent  peasantry. 
They  exemplified  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  and 
realized  its  benefits,  long  before  that  doctrine  was 
t-  propounded  to  the  world. 

■ 22.  In  the  mechanism  of  human  society,  it  needs 
not,  that,  to  effectuate  a given  result,  the  people, 

? who  do  in  fact  bring  it  about,  should  be  able  in- 
telligently to  view  their  own  part  in  it.  This  is 
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not  more  necessary  in  truth,  than  that,  to  fulfil  the 
beneficent  ends  of  the  planetary  system,  its  various 

parts  should  be  endued  with  consciousness that 

the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  for  example,  should  un- 
derstand and  design  their  own  movements.  The 
multitude  may  be  wholly  innocent  of  economical 
science  themselves — yet  may  they  exemplify,  and 
by  their  agency  sustain,  its  most  wholesome  pro- 
cesses. They  may  realize  the  full  benefits  of  an 
operation  which  they  do  not  comprehend— though, 
in  very  deed,  they  were  themselves  the  operators. 
We  object  not  to  the  highest  possible  education  of 
the  peasantry— yet  it  is  not  to  the  lessons  of  the 
political,  but  to  those  of  the  moral  and  religious 
school,  that  we  look  for  the  best  and  speediest 
instruments  of  their  economic  well-being.  Neither 
teachers  nor  taught  may  understand  this  connex- 
ion—nor  is  it  necessary  they  should.  The  main 
object  and  the  collateral  good  of  Christianity  may 
be  indissolubly  conjoined— but  there  are  thousands 
who  have  verified  this  conjunction  in  experience, 
though  they  have  never  viewed  it  in  theory.  In 
labouring  for  the  good  of  their  eternity,  they  have 
reaped,  by  the  way,  those  blessings  which  religion 
so  abundantly  sheds  over  the  pilgrimage  that 
leads  to  it. 

23.  All  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed 
against  a state  of  general  destitution  in  society,  may 
be  classified  under  two  descriptions.  By  the  first, 
it  is  sought  to  provide  the  adequate  means  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  mankind.  By  the  second, 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  to  the  stationary,  or, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  the  slowly-increasing 
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means.  The  first  may,  we  think,  be  conveniently 
designated  the  external  remedies — insomuch  as 
their  object  is  to  equalize  the  means  with  the 
population,  by  an  increase  on  the  former  term,  or  by 
an  increase  and  enlargement  of  the  resources  from 
without.  The  second  may,  perhaps,  be  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  by  viewing  it  in  the  light 
of  an  internal  remedy — insomuch  as  its  object  is  to 
maintain  the  equality  of  the  two,  by  preventing  an 
undue  increase  on  the  latter  term,  which  can  only 
be  achieved,  in  a right  way,  by  adding  to  the  re- 
straints of  prudence  and  principle  from  within.  It 
is  our  main  design  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency 
of  one  and  all  the  remedies  put  together  which 
belong  to  the  first  class — and  to  contrast  with  their 
operation,  the  effect  of  the  moral  remedy,  the  pros- 
perous economic  state  that  will  surely  be  realized 
through  the  medium  of  general  intelligence  and 
virtue,  or  by  an  action  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
themselves. 


Note. 

The  reader  who  is  conversant  in  the  most 
esteemed  works  on  Political  Economy,  will,  if  he 
concur  in  the  leading  principle  of  this  chapter, 
know  how  to  modify  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  who,  in  his  observations  on  the  advancing 
and  stationary  and  declining  state  of  a country, 
seems  to  reason  as  if  at  length  a progressive  dete- 
rioration in  the  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  was  an  almost  unavoidable  result  in 
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the  march  of  human  society.  There  is  much  in 
Ricardo  to  countenance  the  same  melancholy  an- 
ticipation ; and  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  Theory 
of  Wealth  into  contact  with  the  Theory  of  Popu- 
lation, that  the  anticipation  can  be  reversed  and 
rectified.  By  the  indefinite  control,  which  the 
collective  mind  and  habit  of  society  have  over  the 
element  of  Population,  the  general  standard  of 
enjoyment  in  a country  is  capable  of  being  inde- 
finitely raised ; and  this  is  of  capital  importance  to 
be  attended  to,  in  studying  the  connexion  between 

the  moral  character  and  the  economic  comfort  of 
a people. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


On  the  Increase  and  Limit  of  Employment. 

1.  The  great  and  immediate  demand  is  for  the 
application  of  the  external  remedies  ; and,  till  these 
have  done  their  uttermost,  the  feeling  is,  that  the 
application  of  the  internal  is  meanwhile  uncalled  for. 
So  long,  it  is  imagined,  as  there  are  still  unevoked 
any  possible  resources  from  without,  it  is  yet  time 
to  think  of  a restraint  from  within.  It  is  readily 
admitted,  that,  as  cultivation  is  carried  downward 
through  the  gradation  of  soils,  the  last  which  has 
been  entered  on  does  no  more,  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  agriculture,  than  barely  remunerate 
the  operations  of  its  husbandry — or,  laying  capital 
at  present  out  of  the  account,  than  feed  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  their  secondaries.  And  it 
is  farther  granted,  that,  if  the  last  possible  limit  is 
ever  to  be  reached,  the  tendency  of  the  population 
to  increase  must  either  be  corrected  by  the  positive, 
or  kept  in  by  the  preventive  checks;  and  that, 
were  the  operation  of  the  moral  preventive  check 
sufficiently  powerful,  there  might,  even  in  the  ulti- 
mate state  of  the  world’s  agriculture,  be  as  high, 
or  a more  highly-conditioned  peasantry,  than  at 
any  preceding  stage  of  the  world’s  history.  But 
It  is  not  seen,  that,  long  anterior  to  this  consumma- 
tion, the  moral  preventive  check  may  be  imperiously 
called  for,  in  order  to  sustain  the  comfort  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  working  population.  Never 
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theless,  this  moral  restraint  is  desirable  now,  as 
well  as  then  ; and  that  just  because  the  tendency 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  far  out- 
strips the  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  labour.  It  is  quite  true,  that,  by  the 
inventions  of  machinery,  and  the  improvements 
which  are  ever  taking  place,  both  in  the  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  the  implements  of  agricultural 
labour,  the  poorer  soils  may,  for  an  indefinitely 
long  period,  be  made  to  yield  as  much,  in  return 
for  the  same  work,  as  did  their  predecessor  soils  in 
the  series  of  cultivation.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
this  to  supersede  the  moral  restraint— and  precisely 
because,  with  every  possible  enlargement,  subsis- 
tence will  not  increase,  so  fast  as  population  would 
increase.  And  therefore  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  which  may  be  alleged  of  the  still  unexhausted 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  we  cannot  possibly  be  saved 
from  the  present  and  the  perpetual  miseries  of  a 
redundant  population,  but  by  a higher  taste  for 
the  comforts  and  the  decencies  of  life  among  the 
population  themselves.  This,  by  its  controlling 
effect  on  the  date  of  marriage,  and  so  on  the  large- 
ness and  number  of  rising  families,  keeps  up  the 
price  of  labour,  by  keeping  down  the  supply  of  it 
in  the  labour  market.  This  we  hold  to  be  the 
great  specific  for  ensuring  a high  average  style  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  among  our  peasantry— nor 
o we  regard  it  as  a less  wise  and  beautiful  connex- 
ion in  the  mechanism  of  society,  that  the  most 
direct  way  to  establish  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
popular  intelligence  and  virtue— giving  thereby  a 
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practical  importance  to  efficient  Christian  instruc- 
tion, unknown  to  the  most  of  economists,  and  which 
no  mere  economist  can  possibly  realize. 

2.  But  though  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and 
the  produce  extracted  by  labourers  from  the  last 
and  farthest  margin  of  it,  do  truly  represent  both 
the  progress  in  numbers,  and  the  state  in  respect 
to  comfort,  of  our  operative  population;*  and 
though,  when  viewed  in  this  way,  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible,  that  there  is  a slowly-receding 
limit  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  on  which  popula- 
tion is  ever  pressing,  so  that  if  it  press  too  hardly, 
it  must  straiten  and  depress  the  condition  of 
labourers— yet  we  hear  of  a thousand  other  expe- 
dients for  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of  the  working 
classes  of  society,  beside  the  only  effectual  expedient 
of  a general  principle  and  prudence  in  regard  to 
marriages,  which  it  is  for  the  working  classes  of 
society,  and  them  alone,  to  put  into  operation. 
What  gives  plausibility  to  these  expedients  is,  that 
society  is  so  exceedingly  complicated  a thing;! 

* The  produce  extracted  by  that  portion  of  our  labourers  who 
are  employed  at  the  extreme  margin  of  cultivation,  will,  after  a 
deduction  for  profit  and  taxes,  truly  represent  and  measure  the 
general  state  of  conafort  among  the  operative  population  at  large ; 

an  inferiority  of  condition  cannot  long  subsist  between 
one  class  of  labourers  and  another,  there  being  a constant  tendency 

movements  of  individual  labourers 

iriA  f that  is  worse  remunerated,  to  the  employ- 
ment that  IS  better.  ^ 

t It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Malthus,  in  his  Essay  on 
opulation,  that  the  largeness  and  complication  of  a society  tend 

Norway  is,  I believe,  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe 
r ^ traveller  will  hear  any  apprehensions  expressed  of  a 
redundant  population,  and  where  the  danger  to  the  happiness  of 

bL„  rf  '‘r**  'M'  i"  degree 

^ nd  understood.  1 his  obviously  arises  from  the  smallness 
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insomuch  that,  when  viewed  in  some  one  aspect, 
it  holds  out  a promise  of  improvement  or  relief, 
which,  under  another  or  more  comprehensive  aspect. 


« 


of  the  population  altogether,  and  the  consequent  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  If  our  attention  were  confined  to  one  parish,  and 
there  were  no  power  of  emigrating  from  it,  the  most  careless 
observer  could  not  fail  to  remark,  that,  if  all  married  at  twenty, 
it  w^ould  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  farmers,  however  care- 
fully they  might  improve  their  land,  to  find  employment  and 
food  for  those  that  would  grow  up;  but  when  a great  number  of 
these  parishes  are  added  together  in  a populous  kingdom,  the 
largeness  of  the  subject,  and  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  obscure  and  confuse  our  view.  We  lose  sight  of  a truth 
which  before  appeared  completely  obvious  ; and,  in  a most  un- 
accountable manner,  attribute  to  the  aggregate  quantity  of  land, 
a power  of  supporting  people  beyond  comparison  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  its  parts.V-— From  the  small  number  of  people, 
and  the  little  variety  of  employment,  the  subject  is  brought  dis- 
tinctly within  the  view  of  each  individual ; and  he  must  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  of  repressing  his  inclinations  to  marriage  till  a 
vacancy  oflFer.'* — In  countries  more  fully  peopled,  this  subject 
is  always  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Each  man  naturally 
thinks  that  he  has  as  good  a chance  of  finding  employment  as  his 
neighbour,  and  that  if  he  fail  in  one  place  he  shall  succeed  in 
some  other.  He  marries,  therefore,  and  trusts  to  fortune  ; and 
the  effect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  reduridaTit  population, 
occasioned  in  this  manner,  is  repressed  by  the  positive  checks  o 
poverty  and  disease.  In  Norway,  the  subject  is  not  involved  in 
the  same  obscurity.  The  number  of  additional  families,  which 
the  increasing  demand  for  labour  will  support,  is  more  distinctly 
marked.  The  population  is  so  small,  that  even  in  the  towns  it 
is  difficult  to  fall  into  any  considerable  error  on  this  subject;  and 
in  the  country,  the  division  and  improvement  of  an  estate,  and 
the  creation  of  a greater  number  of  housemen’s  places,  must  be 
a matter  of  complete  notoriety.  If  a man  can  obtain  one  of 
these  places  he  marries,  and  is  able  to  support  a family  ; if  he 
cannot  obtain  one,  he  remains  single.  A redundant  population  is 
thus  prevented  from  taking  place,  instead  of  being  destroyed 
after  it  has  taken  place.” — “ There  are  no  large  manufactur- 
ing towns,  to  take  off  the  overflowing  population  of  the  country; 
and  as  each  village  naturally  furnishes  from  itself  a supply  of 
hands  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  a change  of  place  in  search 
of  work  seldom  promises  any  success.  Unless,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  foreign  emigration  offer,  the  Norwegian  peasant 
generally  remains  in  the  village  in  which  he  was  born ; and  as 
the  vacancies  in  houses  and  employments  must  occur  very  slowly, 
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is  seGn  to  be  quite  illusory.  For  example,  when 
one  witnesses  the  vast  diversity  of  trades  or  em- 
ployments in  society,  by  each  of  which,  or  at  least 
in  the  prosecution  of  which,  so  many  thriving' 
families  are  supported,  then  it  is  conceived,  that 
the  highway  for  the  relief  of  the  unprovided  is  to 
find  them  a trade,  to  find  them  employment.  Or, 
when  looking  to  the  connexion  between  capital 
and  labour,  and  perceiving  that  the  office  of  the 
former  is  to  maintain  the  latter— then,  on  the  idea 
that  capital  may,  by  the  operation  of  parsimony 
and  good  management,  be  extended  ad  infinitum, 
is  it  held,  by  almost  every  economist  of  high  name, 
that  every  accumulation  of  capital  carries  an  addi- 
tion along  with  it  to  the  subsistence  of  labourers. 
Or  again,  when  one  looks  to  the  multitudes  sup- 
ported by  foreign  trade,  in  all  its  departments,  the 
imagination  is,  that,  as  agriculture  has  its  capa- 
bilities, so  commerce  has  its  distinct  and  additional 
capabilities  ; and  that,  whatever  limit  there  may 
be  to  the  power  of  the  one  for  the  maintenance  of 
families,  this  is  amply  made  up  by  the  indefinite 
extension  which  might  be  given  to  the  other.  Again, 
we  often  hear  taxation  vaguely,  though  confidently 
talked  of,  as  the  great  incubus  on  the  prosperity 
of  labourers  ; and  that,  if  this  were  only  lightened 
or  removed,  there  would  thenceforth  ensue  a mighty 
enlarpment  both  of  industry  and  comfort  to  the 
families  of  the  working  classes.  And  then,  in  the 

omng  to  the  small  mortality  that  takes  place,  he  will  often  see 
mmself  compelled  to  wait  a considerable  time  before  he  can 
attain  a situation  which  will  enable  him  to  rear  a family." 

taken  from  the  chapter  on  the  “ Cheeks 
to  Population  in  Norway.”  v^uecia 

VOL.  XIX.  C 
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list  of  national  grievances,  we  hear  of  the  enormous 
and  overgrown  properties  which  are  vested  in  the 
few — and  a general  abundance  diffused  among  the 
many  is  figured  to  be  the  consequence  that  would 
result,  if  not  from  the  spoliation  and  forcible  division 
of  this  wealth,  at  least  from  the  abolition  of  entails, 
and  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Or  in  the  absence, 
perhaps  the  failure,  of  all  the  expedients,  emigra- 
tion is  held  forth  as  a sovereign  specific  for  all  the 
distresses  of  an  overcrowded  land.  And,  lastly, 
after  every  thing  but  the  moral  habit  of  labourers 
themselves  has  been  thought  of,  there  follows,  in 
this  list  of  artifices  for  their  relief,  a scheme  which, 
no  longer  existing  in  fancy,  has  been  bodied  forth 
into  actual  operation,  and  is  the  one  of  all  others 
most  directly  fitted  to  undermine  the  principle  and 
prudence  of  labourers — even  a compulsory  tax  on 
the  wealthy  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  so  as  to 
disarm  poverty  of  its  terrors,  and  proclaim  a uni- 
versal impunity  for  dissipation  and  idleness.  Now 
that  this  last  great  expedient  has  been  adverted 
to,  we  need  scarcely  advert  to  any  of  those  lesser 
ones,  which,  though  but  the  crudities  of  mere  senti- 
mentalism, have  been  proposed,  each  as  a grand 

panacea,  for  all  the  disorders  of  the  social  state, 

such  as  the  cottage  system,  and  the  cow  system, 
and  the  village  economy  of  Mr  Owen,  and  the 
various  plans  of  home-colonization  that  have  been 
thought  to  supersede  the  lessons  of  Malthus,  or,  at 
least,  practically  to  absolve  us  from  all  regard  to 
them  for  centuries  to  come. 

3.  Now  the  remedies  we  have  just  specified,  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first  class.  They 
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are  all  external  remedies;  and  it  will  be  our  distinc. 
aim,  to  demonstrate,  in  succession,  the  inefficacy 
of  each  of  them.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
will  serve  as  a measure  of  permanent  relief.  In 
as  far  as  they  hold  out  the  promise  of  an  indefinite 
harbourage  for  an  ever-increasing  population,  they 
but  practise  a deceitful  mockery  on  the  hopes  of 
the  philanthropist.  To  whichever  of  the  quarters 
now  specified  we  may,  with  fond  expectation,  turn 
ourselves,  we  shall  speedily  be  met  by  a check  in 
every  way  as  difficult  to  force,  as  is  the  last  limit 
between  cultivation  and  barrenness.  To  this  limits 

in  fact ^ one  and  all  of  them  may  he  veduced and 

just  as  really,  though  not  so  obviously,  in  Britain 
as  in  Norway.  In  every  society  of  complicated 
structure  and  widely-diversified  interests,  many  are 
the  distinct  propositions  that  might  be  offered  for 
enlarging  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  human 
species.  They  can  all,  however  apparently  remote 
and  various  among  themselves,  be  brought  to  the 
place  at  which  husbandry  ceases  from  her  opera- 
tions, because  no  longer  profitable  ; and  there  the 
merits  of  each  may  be  tried  and  pronounced  upon. 
That  is  the  place,  in  fact,  though  but  recently  ad- 
verted to  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  where 
many  a question  can  be  decided,  which  involves 
the  greatest  earthly  hopes  and  interests  of  society. 

4.  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that,  without 
proceeding  further  in  our  argument,  we  might 
pronounce  at  once  on  the  scheme  of  home-coloni- 
zation. And  we  trust  it  is  abundantly  obvious, 
that  it  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  providing 
indefinite  sustenance  for  a population  proceeding 
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without  restraint  in  the  increase  of  its  own  numbers. 
If  there  be  any  sanguine  enough  to  imagine,  that 
cultivation  may  be  so  speeded  forward  beyond  its 
natural  rate,  under  the  auspices  of  government,  as 
to  absorb  all  the  redundancies  of  a population, 
whom  the  scheme  itself  may  have  helped  to  eman- 
cipate from  the  checks  that  would  otherwise  have 
restrained  them — we  would  appeal  to  the  mighty 
enlargement  which  has  taken  place  in  our  own  land 
within  these  few  years — the  millions  which  have 
been  added  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land within  the  lapse  of  a single  generation.  The 
progress  of  agriculture  during  this  period,  from 
individual  enterprise  alone,'  is  quite  obvious ; and 
it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  commensurate 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  population. 
And  yet,  though  a larger,  is  it  a more  comfortable 
population  than  before  ? Has  the  increase  of  food 
worked  out  any  sensible  increase  on  the  average 
sufficiency  of  families?  Have  not  the  absolute 
plenty  in  the  land,  and  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it,  kept  pace  the  one  with  the 
other  ? And  if  this  be  all  the  result  of  that  pro- 
gress in  our  husbandry  which  has  taken  place  under 
the  enterprise  of  individuals,  and  has  afforded  room 
for  additional  millions  of  human  beings— can  we 
anticipate  a more  prosperous  result  from  any 
government  enterprise,  which  at  best  will  but  afford 
room  and  sustenance  for  as  many  additional  thou- 
sands ? The  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  may 
well  demonstrate,  that,  with  a mighty  enlargement 
in  our  means  of  subsistence,  the  population  may 
retrograde,  or  at  least  be  stationary,  in  point  of 


comfort,  notwithstanding.  It  affords  the  clearest 
experimental  proof  of  the  little  which  can  be  done 
by  mere  resources  for  an  increasing  population, 
without  restraints  on  the  rate  of  their  increase. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  vast  augmentation  which 
has  recently  taken  place  of  the  one,  that  superseded 
the  use  or  necessity  for  the  other.  And  still  less 
ought  it  to  be  superseded  by  any  paltry  augmen-  ' 
tation  of  the  means  ab  extra^  which  can  be  looked 
for  from  the  scheme  in  question.  The  philosophy 
of  Malthus,  or  rather,  the  practical  wisdom  of 
families,  ought  not  to  be  suspended,  till  home- 
colonization  have  made  full  development  of  the 
capabilities  which  belong  to  it.  A reckless  popu- 
lation, made  more  reckless  by  the  show  and  promise 
of  such  a relief,  will  shoot  ahead  of  all  that  can 
possibly  be  achieved  by  it.  The  additional  food 
that  may  have  been  created,  will  be  more  than 
overborne  in  the  tide  of  an  increasing  population. 
The  only  difference  will  be  a greater  instead  of  a 
smaller  number  of  wretched  families — a heavier 
amount  of  distress,  with  less  of  unbroken  ground 
in  reserve  for  any  future  enlargements — a society 
in  every  way  as  straitened  as  before,  yet  nearer  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  their  resources  than  before — 
in  short,  a condition,  at  once  of  augmented  hardship 
and  diminished  hope,  with  all  the  burden  of  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  scheme  to  the  bargain. 

5.  We  cannot  complete  our  view  of  the  system 
of  home-colonization,  without  the  help  of  certain 
ulterior  principles,  which  we  shall  afterwards  apply 
to  the  further  consideration  of  this  scheme.  We 
shall  therefore  enter  immediately  on  the  proper 
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subject  of  our  present  chapter ; which  is,  the  in- 
crease and  limit  of  employment. 

6.  But  before  we  commence  this  attempt,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a general  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  labouring 
classes  is  regulated  by  the  state  of  landed  property; 
and  to  show  how  a distinct  class  of  labourers,  ad- 
ditional to  the  agricultural  and  secondary,  arises 
in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  increases  in 
number  with  every  descent  which  it  makes  among 
the  inferior  soils.  Hitherto  we  have  only  been 
attending  to  the  limit  of  cultivation,  where,  at  the 
soils  last  entered  upon,  the  produce  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  expenses  'of  the  husbandry ; or, 
abstracting  still  from  the  consideration  of  profit, 
where  the  produce  could  do  no  more  than  feed  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  their  secondaries.  But 
the  produce  of  the  superior  soils  is  more  than 
adequate  to  this  object.  The  same  improvement 
in  agriculture,  in  virtue  of  which  we  now  draw  a 
full  subsistence  for  its  labourers,  from  land  that 
had  long  lain  beyond  the  outskirts  of  cultivation, 
will  enable  us  to  draw  from  the  fertile  land,  that 
had  long  lain  within  its  boundary,  a greater  surplus 
of  produce  than  before,  over  and  above  the  expenses 
of  the  farm  management.  It  is  this  surplus  which 
constitutes  rent, — which,  generally  speaking,  is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the  produce 
of  a given  quantity  of  labour  on  any  soil,  and  the 
produce  of  the  same  labour  on  the  soil  that  yields 
no  rent.  It  goes  in  the  shape  of  revenue  to  the  land- 
lord ; who  either  receives  it  in  kind,  or  receives 
in  money  the  power  of  purchasing  it — a power 
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which,  in  the  act  of  expenditure,  he  transfers  in 
various  parts  throughout  the  year,  to  those  who 
labour  in  his  service,  or  who  minister  in  various 
ways  to  his  accommodation.* 

7.  Now,  it  is  this  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
landlords,  which  gives  rise  to  another  class  of 
labourers,  beside  the  two  that’  we  have  already 
specified.  Should  the  rent  but  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  of 
life — then  that  part  of  it,  which  goes  to  purchase 
the  first  necessaries,  would  but  serve  to  subsist  an 
idle  man  instead  of  a labourer ; and  that  part  of  it 
which  went  to  the  purchase  of  second  necessaries, 
would  but  serve  to  discharge  additional  mainten- 
ance, and  so  give  additional  extent  to  the  secondary 
population.  But  such  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  landed  property,  and  so  large  are  the  shares 
which  fall  in  general  to  the  possessors,  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the  rent  can  do  a great 
deal  more  than  uphold  the  proprietor  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  can  enable  him  to  subsist  better, 
and  to  lodge  and  clothe  himself  better  than  an 
ordinary  workman.  He  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
the  luxuries  of  life : and  the  preparation  of  these 
constitutes  the  employment  of  a very  large  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  distin- 
guish them  by  a particular  name,  even  though  we 
should  not  for  this  purpose  fix  on  the  best  appella- 
tion. We  conceive  that  the  fittest  term  by  which 
to  characterize  them,  is  one  descriptive  of  a cir- 
cumstance in  which  their  employment  differs  from 
that  of  the  two  first  classes.  The  two  first  classes 

* See  Appendix,  Note  A. — On  the  Rent  of  Land. 
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are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  articles  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with — the  preparation  of  the 
first  and-  second  necessaries  of  life.  The  others 
are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  articles  which 
can  be  dispensed  with.  A man  can  want  luxuries 
— he  cannot  want  necessaries.  He  might  forego 
luxuries  altogether ; and  so  dismiss  from  his  service 
the  whole  of  this  third  class,  who  are  employed  in 
preparing  them.  Or,  he  might  commute  one  set 
of  luxuries  for  another ; and  so,  without  dismissing 
them  from  his  service,  he  might  at  least  shift  their 
employment  in  that  service.  It  is  this  liability  of 
being  transferred  from  one  employment  to  another, 
and  this  power,  on  the  part' of  their  employers,  of 
dispensing,  if  they  choose  to  make  a surrender  of 
their  luxuries,  with  their  services  altogether,  which 
has  led  me  to  affix  to  this  class  the  title  of  the  dis- 
posable. They  form  the  disposable  population, 
in  contradistirction  to  the  agricultural  and  the 
secondary. 

8.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  defining,  and  not  of  stig- 
matising, that  we  speak  of  luxuries.  By  this  term 
we  w'ould  comprehend  every  thing  prepared  by 
human  labour,  and  which  enters  not  into  the  average 
maintenance  of  labourers.  The  landed  proprietor 

must  at  least  have  the  food  of  other  men but,  in 

as  far  as,  in  style  and  in  quality,  it  is  above  that 
of  common  labourers,  he  indulges  in  luxuries ; and 
so  there  are  cooks  and  confectionaries,  and  many 
others  employed  in  preparing  delicacies  for  the 
table,  who  should  have  their  place  assigned  to  them 
among  the  disposable  population.  He  must  be 
lodged  as  well  as  other  men ; but  then,  in  as  far 


as  his  house  exceeds  in  magnitude  and  elegance 
that  of  an  ordinary  workman,  for  that  excess,  he 
must  have  an  additional  service  of  masons,  and 
carpenters,  and  roofers,  and  smiths,  who,  in  respect 
of  their  contributing  to  this  higher  style,  belong 
not  to  the  secondary  but  to  the  disposable  popula- 
tion. He  must  be  provided  also  with  furniture 
and  clothing,  up  to  the  degree  of  comfort  and  taste- 
fulness which  prevail  among  the  common  people 

but,  in  as  far  as  additional  labourers  are  required, 
for  upholding  a higher  tastefulness,  or  a greater 
abundance,  there  is  a host  of  tradesmen,  and  arti- 
ficers, tailors,  and  shoemakers,  and  upholsterers, 
and  cabinet-makers,  who  must  be  classified  in 
thousands  wdth  the  disposable  population.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  exceeding  diversity 
of  employments,  which  the  taste,  and  the  humour, 
and  the  artificial  wants,  and  the  wayward  appetency 
of  the  landed  proprietors  give  rise  to.  It  is  mainly 
they  who  impress  on  the  industry  of  the  disposable 
population,  any  direction  which  seemeth  unto  them 
good;  and  who,  by  spending  among  them  their 
rents,  or,  in  other  words,  by  making  over  to  them 
the  surplus  produce  of  their  estates,  (or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  by  transferring  to  them  the  power 
of  purchasing  that  produce,)  do,  in  return  for 
their  varied  services,  effuse  maintenance  upon  their 
families.  This  disposable  population  must,  like  the 
agricultural,  have  a train  of  secondaries  attached 
to  them ; and  receive  as  much  from  their  employers 
as  shall  provide  themselves  with  the  first  neces- 
saries, and  as  shall  suffice  for  the  food  of  those 
who  provide  them  with  the  second  necessaries  of 
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life.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  disposable  popu- 
lation are  subsisted — this  would  only  imply  their 
being  fed  by  their  employers.  They  must  be 
maintained^  which,  in  addition  to  their  being  fed, 
implies  their  being  clothed,  and  lodged,  and 
furnished,  in  all  those  secondary  accommodations 
that  enter  into  the  average  comfort  of  labourers. 
The  price  of  their  services  includes  in  it  the  power 
of  purchasing  food  for  themselves,  and  food  for  all 
the  secondary  labourers  who,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  are  employed  by  them. 

9.  This  completes  our  view  of  .the  distribution 
which  takes  place  in  society  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  agricultural  population  are  employed  in  pro- 
viding all  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  The 
secondary  population,  in  providing  all  with  the 
second  necessaries  of  life.  And  the  disposable 
population,  in  providing  all  who  are  elevated  above 
the  condition  of  labourers  with  the  higher  comforts 
of  life,  its  luxuries,  its  elegancies,  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  human  beings,  but 
minister  to  the  wealthy  an  endless  diversity  of 
gratifications,  and  give  rise  to  a like  diversity  of 
employments  among  the  people.  It  is  needless 
to  explain  here,  how  it  is  that  the  wages  of  labour, 
in  all  the  three  classes,  are  nearly  equalized — in- 
somuch, that  they  who  are  toiling  at  the  extreme 
margin  of  cultivation,  and  there  trying  to  force  a 
return  from  soils  which  had  never  been  attempted 
before,  are  equally  remunerated  for  their  services, 
with  those  who,  in  the  walks  of  busy  artisanship, 
are  ministering  to  the  most  refined  enjoyments  of 
the  wealthiest  and  the  noblest  in  our  land.  For 
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this,  and  for  many  other  doctrines  which  we  pre- 
suppose, without  any  exhibition  of  their  proof,  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves  with  a reference  to  the 
general  science  of  political  economy. 

10.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving the  connexion  which  obtains  between  the 
state  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  human  society. 
Had  no  ground  yielded  more  in  return  for  the  la- 
bour expended  on  it,  than  the  food  of  the  cultiva- 
tors and  their  secondaries,  the  existence  of  one  and 
all  of  the  human  race  would  have  been  spent  in 
mere  labour.  Every  man  would  have  been  doomed 
to  a life  of  unremitting  toil  for  his  bodily  subsist- 
ence ; and  none  could  have  been  supported  in  a 
state  of  leisure,  either  for  idleness,  or  for  other 
employments,  than  those  of  husbandry,  and  such 
coarser  manufactures,  as  serve  to  provide  society 
with  the  second  necessaries  of  existence.  The 
species  would  have  risen  but  a few  degrees,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  above  the  condition  of  mere 
savages.  It  is  just  because  of  a fertility  in  the 
earth,  by  which  it  yields  a surplus  over  and  above 
the  food  of  the  direct  and  secondary  labourers, 
that  we  can  command  the  services  of  a disposable 
population,  who,  in  return  for  their  maintenance, 
minister  to  the  proprietors  of  this  surplus,  all  the 
higher  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  It  is  pre- 
cisely to  this  surplus  we  owe  it,  that  society  is 
provided  with  more  than  a coarse  and  a bare  sup- 
ply for  the  necessities  of  animal  nature.  It  is  the 
original  fund  out  of  which  are  paid  the  expenses 
of  art,  and  science,  and  civilization,  and  luxury, 
and  law,  and  defence,  and  all,  in  short,  that  con- 
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tributes  either  to  strengthen  or  to  adorn  the  com- 
monwealth. Without  this  surplus,  we  should  have 
had  but  an  agrarian  population — consisting  of 
husbandmen,  and  those  few  homely  and  rustic 
artificers,  who,  scattered  in  hamlets  over  the  land, 
would  have  given  their  secondary  services  to  the 
whole  population.  It  marks  an  interesting  con- 
nexion between  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the 
condition  of  social  life,  that  to  this  surplus  we  stand 
indispensably  indebted,  for  our  crowded  cities,  our 
thousand  manufactories  for  the  supply  of  comforts 
and  refinements  to  society,  our  wide  and  diversified 
commerce,  our  armies  of  protection,  our  schools 
and  colleges  of  education,  our  halls  of  legislation 
and  justice,  even  our  altars  of  piety  and  temple 
services.  It  has  been  remarked  by  geologists,  as 
the  evidence  of  a presiding  design  in  nature,  that 
the  waste  of  the  soil  is  so  nicely  balanced  by  the 
supply  from  the  disintegration  of  the  upland  rocks, 
which  are  worn  and  pulverized  at  such  a rate,  as 
to  keep  up  a good  vegetable  mould  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  each  science  teems  with  the 
like  evidences  of  a devising  and  intelligent  God ; 
and  when  we  view  aright  the  many  beneficent  func- 
tions, to  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its 
surplus  produce,  the  actual  degree  of  the  earth’s 
fertility  is  subservient,  we  cannot  imagine  a more 
wondrous  and  beautiful  adaptation  between  the 
state  of  external  nature  and  the  mechanism  of  hu- 
man society. 

11.  By  this  mechanism  of  human  society,  as  far 
as  we  have  explained  it,  the  exceeding  diversity  of 
trades  and  employments  may  be  accounted  for. 
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Even  were  the  barrenness  of  the  land  such,  that 
it  only  yielded  food  for  an  agricultural  and  a se- 
condary population — this  distribution  would  of  itself 
give  rise  to  a considerable  variety  of  distinct  oc- 
cupation ; and,  under  the  system  of  a division  in 
labour,  we  should  have  shoemakers,  and  tailors, 
and  weavers,  and  masons,  and  carpenters,  and 
artificers  in  hardware,  and  dealers,  as  well  as  fa- 
bricators, in  sundry  more  articles — making  out,  on 
the  whole,  a pretty  copious  enumeration  of  separate 
calhngs,  with  the  separate  interests  belonging  to 
them.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  subsistence 
of  an  agricultural  and  a secondary,  there  is  fertility 
in  the  land  for  the  subsistence  of  a disposable 
population,  the  multiplication  of  trades  and  em- 
ployments is  thereby  indefinitely  extended — being 
as  numerous  as  the  caprices  of  human  fancy  and 
taste,  or  the  varieties  of  human  indulgence.  It  is 
thus  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mechanism  of  social 
life  becomes  more  complex,  it  is  also  all  the  more 
bewildering ; and,  amid  the  intricacy  of  its  mani- 
fold combinations,  we  lose  sight  both  of  the  springs 
and  the  limits  of  human  maintenance.  One  very 
wide  and  prevalent  delusion,  more  especially,  and 
which  has  misguided  both  the  charity  of  philan- 
thropists and  the  policy  of  statesmen,  is,  that  the 
employment  in  which  men  are  engaged  is  the  source 
of  their  maintenance, — whereas,  it  is  only  the 
channel  through  which  they  draw  that  maintenance 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  buy  the  products  of 
their  employment.  This  principle  has  in  it  all  the 
simplicity  of  a truism — and  yet  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  perversity  of  apprehension,  both  the  managers 
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of  a State  and  the  managers  of  a parish  miss  the 
sight  of  it.  Whether  we  look  to  acts  of  parliament, 
or  to  the  actings  of  a parochial  vestry — we  shall 
find  them  proceeding  on  its  being  the  grand  specific 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  find  employment  for 
them.  Now,  unless  that  employment  be  the  raising 
of  food,  it  does  nothing  to  alleviate  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the 
means  of  their  subsistence, — and  if  there  be  a limit, 
as  we  have  already  demonstrated,  to  the  food,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  this  device  of  employment 
will  not  turn  out  a panacea  for  the  distresses  of  an 
overburdened  land. 

12.  But  the  fallacy'to  which  we  now  advert,  is 
not  confined  to  the  matters  of  practical  administra- 
tion. It  may  also  be  recognised  in  the  theories 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  adjust  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  subject.  In  political  economy  it  will 
often  be  found,  that  the  channel  is  confounded  with 
the  source, — and  hence  a delusion,  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  charity  alone,  but  which  has  extended  far 
and  wide  among  the  lessons  of  the  science. 

13.  And  yet  it  is  a delusion  which,  one  might 
think,  should  be  dissipated  by  but  one  step  of  ex- 
planation. A single  truism  puts  it  to  flight.  No- 
thing appears  more  obvious,  than  that  any  trade 
or  manufacture  originates  only  its  oicn  products. 
All  that  a stocking-maker  contributes  to  society 
is  simply  stockings.  This,  and  nothing,  more,  is 
what  comes  forth  of  his  establishment.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  trades  or  employments 
which  can  be  specified.  They  work  off  nothing, 
they  emit  nothing  but  their  own  peculiar  articles. 
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Were  this  sure  and  ample  axiom  but  clearly  and 
steadfastly  kept  in  view,  it  would  put  to  flight  a 
number  of  illusions  in  political  science, — illusions 
which  have  taken  obstinate  hold  of  our  legislators, 
and  which  to  this  moment  keep  firm  possession  in 
the  systems  of  many  of  our  economists.  They 
almost  all,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  accredit  a 
manufacture  with  something  more  than  its  own 
products.  The  inclination  is,  to  accredit  it  also 
with  the  maintenance  of  its  labourers.  In  every 
transaction  of  buying  and  selling,  there  are  two 
distinct  elements, — the  commodity,  and  the  price 
of  the  commodity ; of  which  price,  the  maintenance 
of  the  labourers  is  generally  far  the  largest  ingre- 
dient. Now,  the  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
view  is,  that  a manufacture  should  only  be  ac- 
credited with  its  own  commodity,  and  not,  over 
and  above  this,  with  the  price  of  its  commodity. 
These  two  stand,  as  it  were,  on  different  sides  of 
an  exchange.  To  the  manufacture  is  to  be  ascribed 
all  that  we  behold  on  the  one  side.  It  furnishes 
the  commodity  for  the  market.  But  it  did  not 
also  create  the  wealth  that  supplies  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  It  does  not  furnish  society  with 
both  itself  and  its  equivalent.  The  latter  comes 
from  a distinct  quarter ; and  we  repeat,  that  by 
confounding,  in  imagination,  two  things  which  are 
distinct  in  fact,  a false  direction  has  been  given, 
both  to  the  policy  of  states,  and  to  the  theories  of 
philosophers. 

14.  This  confusion  of  sentiment  appears  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  When  one  sees  a thriving  and 
industrious  village,  and  that  the  employment  of 
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the  families  secures  for  them  their  maintenance,  it 
is  most  natural  to  invest  the  former  with  a power 
of  command,  tantamount  to  a power  of  creation 
over  the  latter.  The  two  go  together ; and  because 
when  the  employment  ceases,  the  maintenance 
ceases,  it  is  conceived  of  the  former,  that  in  the 
order  of  causation  it  has  the  precedency.  We 
aflSrm  of  a shawl-making  village,  that  all  which  it 
yields  to  society  is  shawls.  We  accredit  it  with 
this,  but  with  nothing  more.  But  it  is  accredited 
with  a great  deal  more,  by  those  who  talk  in  lofty 
style  of  our  manufacturing  interests,  and  the 
dependence  thereupon  of  a nation’s  support  and 
a nation’s  greatness.*  We  hold,  that  if,  through 
the  exhaustion  of  the  raw  material,  or  any  other 
cause,  there  were  to  be  an  extinction  of  the 
employment,  the  country  would  only  be  deprived 
of  its  wonted  supply  of  shawls  ; but  the  prevalent 
imagination  is,  that  the  country  would  be  deprived 
of  its  wonted  support  for  so  many  hundred  families. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  mischief,  in  our  estima- 
tion, would  be  the  disappearance  of  shawls;  in 
theirs,  it  would  be  the  disappearance  of  that  which 
upheld  an  integral  part  of  the  country’s  population. 
It  is  forgotten,  that  though  shawls  may  no  longer 
be  produced  or  brought  to  market,  the  price  that 
wont  to  be  paid  for  them  is  still  in  reserve,  and 
ready  to  be  expended  by  the  purchasers  on  some 
other  article  of  accommodation  or  luxury.  The 
circumstances  which  have  brought  the  manufacture 
to  ruin,  do  not  aifect  the  ability  of  those  who  con- 
sumed the  products  of  the  manufacture.  The 
employment  is  put  an  end  to ; but  the  maintenance 
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comes  from  another  quarter,  and  can  be  discharged 
in  as  great  abundance  as  before,  on  as  large  a 
population.  Their  employment  in  making  shawls 
was  not  the  source  of  their  maintenance ; it  was 
only  the  channel  by  which  they  drew  it  to  their 
homes.  The  destruction  or  stoppage  of  the  chan- 
nel does  not  infer  a stoppage  at  the  source ; that 
will  find  for  itself  another  channel,  through  which 
all  that  enters  into  the  maintenance  of  our  indus- 
trious families  might  be  effused  upon  them  as  liber- 
ally as  before.  We  dispute  not  the  temporary 
evils  of  the  transition.  We  allow  that  a change 
of  employment  may  bring  individual  and  temporary 
distress  along  with  it.  But  we  contend,  that  the 
expenditure  of  those  who  support  our  disposable 
population  will  not  be  lessened,  but  only  shifted, 
by  this  new  state  of  things ; and  that,  after  the 
change  is  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  their 
industry,  we  should  behold  as  numerous  a society 
as  ever,  upheld  with  the  same  liberality  in  every 
thing  (with  the  single  exception  of  shawls,  and  the 
substitution  of  some  other  luxury  in  their  place) 
that  enters  into  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
families. 

15.  But  we  are  further  persuaded,  that  the 
confusion  of  sentiment  which  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  expose,  has  had  a most  misleading  effect  on 
the  views  and  the  policy  of  statesmen  ; at  one  time, 
inspiring  a false  hope  on  the  promised  extension 
of  trade  and  manufactures  ; and,  at  another  time, 
creating  a false  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  their 
decay.  Our  legislators  do  ascribe  a higher  func- 
tion to  trade  and  manufactures,  than  that  of  simply 
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furnishing  society  with  the  articles  manufactured. 
They  conceive  of  them  as  the  dispensers  of  a tran- 
scendently  greater  benefit  than  the  mere  use  and 
enjoyment  of  these  articles.  There  are  other  and 
nobler  interests  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  than  the 
mere  gratification  and  convenience  which  indivi- 
duals have  in  the  use  of  their  products.  This  will 
at  once  be  evident,  if  we  resolve  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  into  its  several  parts, — as  the  shawl- 
making interest,  wherewith  our  senate  would  not 
for  a moment  concern  themselves,  if  they  thought 
that  all  which  hinged  upon  it  was  the  supply  of 
shawls — nor  the  stocking-making  interest,  if  in 
their  opinion  nothing  else  depended  on  it  but  the 
supply  of  stockings — nor  the  carpet-making  in- 
terest, if  it  involved  no  other  or  higher  considera- 
tion than  the  supply  of  carpets — nor  the  buckle- 
making interest,  if  they  did  not  suppose  that,  be- 
side owing  to  it  the  supply  of  buckles,  we  further- 
more owed  the  maintenance  and  wealth  of  buckle- 
makers.  And  the  remark  may  be  extended  from 
manufactures  to  commerce.*  We  should  have  had 
no  grave  deliberations  on  the  China  trade,  or  the 
Portuguese  trade,  or  the  West  India  trade,  if 
something  far  loftier  had  not  been  associated  with 
these  respective  processes,  than  that  of  serving 
the  families  of  the  land  with  tea,  or  wine,  or 
oranges,  or  sugar,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco.  These 

f 

* In  extending  the  observ'ation  from  home  to  foreign  trade,  we 
pre-suppose,  what  we  shall  afterwards  attempt  to  show  more 
particularly,  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  foreign  trade,  is  the 
benefit,  or  enjoyment,  administered  by  the  commodities  which 
it  imports,  to  the  inland  consumers. 
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mighty  commercial  interests  are  conceived  to  be 
productive  of  something  greatly  more  magnificent 
and  national ; and  not  only  the  income  of  all  the 
capitalists,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  the  labourers 
engaged  in  them,  but  the  strength,  and  revenue, 
and  political  greatness  of  the  state,  are  somehow 
associated  with  their  defence  and  preservation. 
It  is  forgotten,  of  each  trade  and  each  manufac- 
ture, that  it  furnishes,  and  can  furnish,  nothing 
but  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  articles  ; and  that, 
abstracting  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  these, 
every  other  associated  benefit  is  comprehended  in 
the  equivalent  price  which  is  paid  for  them.  All 
that  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  for  example, 
furnishes  to  our  nation  is  wine  ; and,  in  reference 
either  to  the  public  revenue  which  arises  from  it, 
or  to  the  private  revenue  wherewith  it  both  en- 
riches the  capitalists,  and  supports  the  labourers 
employed  in  it,  these  are  yielded,  not  most  as- 
suredly by  the  wine,  but  by  the  price  given  for 
the  wine.  The  wine  trade  is  but  the  channel 
through  which  these  flow,  and  not  the  source  in 
which  they  originate.  But,  notwithstanding,  there 
is  yet  a mystic  power  ascribed  to  the  wine  trade, 
as  if  part  of  the  nation’s  glory  and  the  nation’s 
strength  were  linked  with  the  continuance  of  it. 
And  hence  a legislature  tremulously  alive  to  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Portugal,  lest  the  wine 
trade  should  be  destroyed.  Now  though,  from 
the  interruption  of  these  relations,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  the  wine  trade,  on  the  one  side,  were 
destroyed,  the  counterpart  wealth,  on  the  other 
side,  would  not  be  destroyed.  It  would  remain 
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with  its  owners,  to  be  expended  by  them  on  the 
purchase  of  some  new  luxury  in  place  of  the  wine; 
by  the  natural  price  of  which,  the  same  return 
could  be  made  to  capitalists  and  labourers,  and 
by  a tax  on  which,  the  same  revenue  might  be 
secured  to  government  as  before. 

16.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  employment  in 
agriculture  is  not  an  indefinite  resource  for  an 
indefinite  population— seeing  that  it  must  stop 
short  at  the  land  which  refuses  to  yield  the  essen- 
tial food  of  its  direct  and  secondary  labourers. 
And  it  should  be  equally  obvious,  that  as  little 
is  employment  in  manufactures  an  indefinite  re- 
source-seeing that  the  definite  quantity  of  food 
raised  can  only  sustain  a certain  and  definite 
number  of  labourers.  The  latter  position  seems, 
on  the  first  announcement,  to  carry  its  own  evi- 
dence along  with  it ; yet  there  is  a certain  subtle 
imagination  in  its  way,  which  we  have  attempted 
to  dispose  of.  Our  argument  rests  on  the  veriest 
truism— that  a manufacture  is  creative  of  nothing 
beyond  its  own  products.  But  truism  though  it 
is,  it  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  not  only  in 
the  devices  of  the  charitable,  but  both  in  the  policy 
of  statesmen,  and  in  the  doctrinal  schemes  of  the 
economists.  Yet  we  think  a sufficient  explanation 
can  be  given,  both  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
perverse  misconception  at  first  arose,  and  of  the 
obstinacy  wherewith  it  still  lingers  and  keeps  its 
ground  amongst  us. 


17.  In  opposition,  then,  to  the  principle,  that 
employment  is  creative  of  nothing  but  its  owm  pro- 
ducts, it  might  be  alleged,  that  the  presentation  of 
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these  products  excites  a desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  them,  and  so  stimulates  other  employments  in 
the  fabrication  of  new  products,  to  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  former  ones.  This  was  remarkably 
exemplified  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  the 
termination  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  this  we  have 
a masterly  sketch  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations  ;*  when  he  traces  the  great 
economic  change  which  took  place,  in  virtue  of  a 
new  taste  and  a new  habit  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
holders. Historically,  it  was  the  presentation  to 
their  notice  of  those  articles  of  splendour  and  lux- 
ury which  manufactures  had  produced,  and  which 
commerce  brought  to  their  doors,  that  prompted 
the  change.  This  was  the  moving  force,  which 
shifted  their  old  expenditure,  and  gave  another 
direction  to  it.  They  dismissed  their  idle  retainers, 
and  appropriated  the  surplus  produce  by  which 
they  had  been  fed,  to  the  purchase  of  luxuries  in 
dress,  or  of  luxuries  in  equipage  and  furniture. 
They  furnished  subsistence  to  as  many  as  before, 
but  in  a new  capacity,  and  in  return  for  a different 
service.  The  disposable  population  were  differ- 
ently disposed  of.  Instead  of  so  many  idle  ma- 
rauders, living,  save  at  their  seasons  of  warfare,  in 
sloth  and  sordidness,  on  the  domain  of  their  feudal 
lord,  they  were  transmuted  into  orderly,  industrious 
citizens — as  dependent,  for  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  on  the  country  as  before,  but  yielding,  in  re- 
turn for  these,  not  the  homage  of  their  personal 
attendance,  but  the  tangible  produce  of  their  own 

* And  by  Dr  Robertson,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  History 
of  Charles  V. 
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handiwork.  And  along  with  this  economic,  there 
was  effected  a great  moral  change  in  the  state  of 
society.  The  contests  of  violence  between  adjoin- 
ing proprietors,  were  exchanged  for  the  more 
peaceful  contests  and  rivalships  of  vanity.  The 
hundreds,  who  in  other  days  would  have  followed 
them  to  the  field,  on  services  of  revenge  or  plunder, 
were  now  at  peaceful  occupation  in  their  work- 
shops congregated  into  villages,  which  grew  into 
cities,  and  there  placed  under  the  protection  of  law 
and  social  order.  Liberty,  and  justice,  and  civili- 
zation, and  right  government,  all  emerged  from 
this  altered  condition  of  things ; and  when  we  re- 
flect, that  commerce  was  the  prime  mover  in  this 
great  transition,  by  the  new  desires  which  it  in- 
fused, and  the  change  which  it  effected  in  the  style 
of  living  and  habit  of  our  landlords — it  must  be 
allowed,  that,  historically,  to  commerce  w'e  owe 
benefits  of  a much  higher  order,  than  the  mere 
gratification  of  any  of  the  physical  or  inferior  ap- 
petencies of  our  nature. 

18.  But  there  is  still  another  reason  (beside  the 
new  direction  given  to  the  expenditure  of  land 
lords)  why  commerce  might  be  said  to  have  been 
creative  at  that  period  of  more  than  their  own  im- 
mediate products.  When  the  landlords  parted  with 
their  idle  retainers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  be 
mdustrious  for  their  livelihood—along  with  a new 
habit  of  indulgence  among  the  proprietors,  there 
sprung  up  a new  habit  of  industry  among  the  people. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  proprietors  became* 
more  luxurious  than  before,  and  the  people  became 
more  laborious  than  before.  Even  these  latter  par- 
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ticipated  to  some  degree  in  the  taste  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  were  willing  also  to  make  their  sacrifices, 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  their  own  humble 
share  in  those  recent  gratifications  which  were 
beginning  to  be  placed  too  within  reach  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  every-where  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  enjoyment.  They  accordingly  made  sacri- 
fice of  their  indolence  and  love  of  ease,  even  as  the 
grandees  above  them  made  sacrifice  of  their  power 
and  parade  of  attendance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rights  of  all  were  beginning  to  be  more  recognised 
and  respected ; and,  under  the  administration  of 
more  benign  and  equitable  laws,  the  poor  man  felt 
a greater  stimulus  to  labour  than  before,  in  the 
greater  security  which  he  now  had  for  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  And  then  the 
severe  and  regular  industry  of  manufactures,  was 
followed  by  a more  severe  and  regular  industry 
than  heretofore  in  agriculture.  The  desire  of  each 
man  to  better  his  condition,  now  began  to  develop 
its  energies  in  all  the  classes  of  society.  Land- 
lords, with  a larger  and  juster  sense  of  their  inter- 
ests, disposed  of  their  farms  in  the  way  that  yielded 
the  greatest  revenue  to  themselves  ; and  husband- 
men, with  the  benefit  of  a now  more  industrious 
peasantry,  so  laboured  the  farms,  as  to  work  out 
the  greatest  remainder  of  produce  for  themselves. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  business  of  the  country 
participated,  though  never  to  such  a degree,  with 
the  business  of  towns,  in  the  benefits  that  result 
from  the  division  of  labour,  and  in  the  greater 
power  given  by  mechanical  invention  to  the  im- 
plements of  labour.  Altogether,  the  limit  of  cul- 
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tivation,  under  the  operation  of  these  various  causes, 
has  receded  an  immense  way  back  within  these 
three  centuries.  Millions  of  acres,  that,  under  the 
old  lazzaroni  system,  had  never  been  entered  on, 
are  now  yielding  subsistence  to  man ; and  the  in- 
crease of  food  has  been  surely  and  speedily  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  increase  of  population.  The  land 
of  inferior  soils,  that  formerly  yielded  nothing,  is 
now  productive  ; and  the  land  that  formerly  pro^ 
duced,  is  now,  in  virtue  of  deeper  and  more  labo- 
rious culture,  of  tenfold  greater  fertility  than  be- 
fore. Now,  in  Europe,  all  this  may  be  in  a great 
measure  traced  to  the  reaction  of  commerce  upon 
agriculture.  It  was  commerce  which  gave  the  im- 
pulse ; and,  in'  addition  to  its  own  products,  it, 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  system  of  society 
which  it  introduced,  called  forth  products  from  the 
earth,  that,  but  for  it,  might  never  have  been  ex- 
tracted. In  this  instance  at  least,  commerce  seems 
to  have  been  the  creator,  not  of  its  own  commodi- 
ties alone,  but  of  the  equivalents  for  these  commo- 
dities a fountain-head,  not  merely  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  labour,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
labourers. 

19.  It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  he 
who  traced  with  so  graphic  and  powerful  a hand 
the  reflex  influence  of  commerce  upon  agriculture, 
should  have  sometimes  forgotten  the  natural  order 
of  precedency  betwixt  them.  He  certainly  did 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  science, 
in  restoring  to  agriculture  the  proper  honours  and 
ascendency  which  belong  to  her.  Yet  he  does 
give  a power  to  the  enterprise  and  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  merchants,  which  neither  experience  nor 
the  nature  of  things  will  justify.  None  was  more 
successful  than  he,  in  exposing  the  crude  imagina- 
tions of  those  who  thought  to  enrich  the  country 
by  means  of  a restricted  commerce.  But  along 
with  this,  he  ^eatly  overrated  the  effect  of  an 
emancipated  commerce,  or  of  commerce  set  at 
liberty  from  its  fetters.  He  very  clearly  demon- 
strated the  impolicy  of  those  artificial  checks,  w'hich, 
in  the  shape  of  monopoly  or  prohibition,  had  been 
laid  upon  trade.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  natural  check  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  its  indefinite  extension — and  by  which 
a gradual  retardation,  and  ultimately  an  immovable 
arrest,  are  laid  on  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
of  population,  and  of  capital,  and  so  of  commerce. 
The  truth  does  appear,  throughout  the  work  of  this 
great  author,  in  occasional  glimpses — but  not  so 
explicitly,  or  with  such  application  and  effect,  as  it 
would  have  done  had  the  doctrine  of  population 
been  understood  in  his  day.  This  single  element 
alone  would  have  modified  a number  of  his  conclu- 
sions ; and,  more  particularly,  he  would  not  have 
held  out  to  society  the  promise  of  an  endless 
advancement,  as  if  every  effort  of  parsimony,  and 
every  accumulation  of  capital,  were  infallibly  to 
speed  it  forward.  He  seems  to  reason  as  if  the 
simple  act  of  preparing  commodities,  and  placing 
them  as  it  were  on  one  side  of  an  exchange,  will, 
through  the  operation  of  stimulus,  call  forth  into 
existence  equivalent  commodities  on  the  other  side 
of  it.  This  process,  it  is  true,  was  conspicuously 
and  memorably  exemplified,  at  that  period  in  his- 
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tory,  which  may  be  characterized  as  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  middle  to  the  modern  ages  of 
Europe.  But  that  was  no  suflScient  cause,  why  it 
should  have  been  regarded  and  reasoned  upon  as 
the  universal  process  for  all  ages. 

20.  There  is,  in  truth,  a wide  difference  between 
the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement,  and  after 
the  full  establishment  and  continuance,  of  this  new 
era.  Then  the  passion  for  war  had  just  given  place 
to  the  passion  for  wealth  and  luxury  ; and  this  lat- 
ter passion,  when  newly  awoke,  found  a soil  of 
boundless  and  yet  unentered  capabilities  on  which 
to  expatiate.  The  rude  and  infant  husbandry  of 
Europe  had  a mighty  career  before  it,  along  which 
the  increasing  products  of  commerce  met  with  their 
sure  return  in  the  increasing  products  of  agricul- 
ture. The  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  could 
safely  indulge  in  every  variety  of  caprice  and  spe- 
culation ; for  the  unsated  appetite  of  the  landlord 
found,  in  the  before  untouched  resources  of  his 
land,  the  means  of  extended  gratification.  Com- 
merce appeared  to  anticipate  agriculture,  and  might 
almost  have  ventured  in  reality  to  do  so,  yet  not  be 
disappointed ; for  however  it  multiplied  its  wares 
and  its  whimsies,  it  found  a ready  admission  for 
them  in  the  growing  wealth,  and  the  now  stimu- 
lated fancy  and  taste  of  its  country  customers.  It 
IS  really  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  should 
have  been  led  to  imagine,  as  if  commerce  had  a 
commencing  and  a creative  virtue  in  this  process  ; 
and  that  it  had  only  to  accumulate,  and  to  employ, 
and  to  produce,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  with  uniform,  or  with  accele- 
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capabilities  of  the  soil ; and,  at  a period  when  these 
were  rapidly  evolved,  the  articles  which  it  fabri- 
cated and  brought  to  market  seldom  failed  to  meet 
with  purchasers  of  sufficient  wealth  and  sufficient 
number ; and  so  also  with  a price  which  enveloped 
in  it  the  profit  of  all  the  capitalists,  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  all  the  labourers.  It  was  most  natu- 
ral, in  these  circumstances,  to  conceive  of  com- 
merce as  an  efficient  cause,  not  merely  for  the 
commodities  of  its  own  workmanship,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  workmen  ; and,  if  agricul- 
ture was  not  just  made  of  subordinate  rank  to  com- 


merce, commerce  was  regarded  as  of  fully  co-ordi- 
nate rank  with  agriculture.  Nevertheless  it  will 


be  found,  we  think,  on  further  consideration,  that 
however  events  may  have  fallen  out  historically  in 


the  order  of  time,  there  is  an  order  of  nature,  and 


an  order  of  influence,  which  must  be  attended  to, 
ere  the  essential  relations  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce be  rightly  understood.  We  hold  the  real 
dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  to  be  a 
truth  of  capital  importance  in  political  economy ; 
and  that,  if  steadfastly  kept  in  view,  and  carried 
forward  to  its  legitimate  applications,  it  would  put 
to  flight  a number  of  those  delusions  and  errors 
which,  in  the  course  of  speculation,  have  gathered 
around  the  science. 

21.  One  plain  distinction,  and  a distinction  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  slight  exceptions  which 
can  be  alleged  against  it,  is,  that  to  agriculture 
mainly  we  owe  the  necessaries  of  life ; whereas, 
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many  of  its  luxuries  cannot  be  had  without  com-  ’ 
merce  and  manufactures.  This  is  a most  momen- 
tous distinction,  and  a vast  deal  turns  upon  it. 
We  not  only  see  in  it,  that  manufactures  must 
necessarily,  in  point  of  extent,  be  limited  by  the 
produce  of  the  soil;  but  that  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  in  virtue  of  the  property  which  belongs  to 
them,  have  a natural  superiority  over  all  other 
classes  of  men,  which  by  no  device  of  politics  or 
law  can  be  taken  away  from  them.  The  holder  of 
what  I cannot  want,  is  the  master  of  my  services. 
He  can  impress  upon  them  any  direction  which 
seemeth  unto  him  good.  He  can  transfer  his 
demand  from  one  luxury  to  another ; and  so,  as 
far  as  his  consumption  goes,  he  can  extend  one 
manufacture  at  the  expense  of  a proportional 
abridgment  on  another  manufacture.  Or,  he  can 
part  with  the  use  of  some  tangible  commodity  alto- 
gether, and,  with  the  price  which  went  to  purchase 
it,  may  obtain  for  himself  the  use  of  a menial 
servant ; and,  in  so  doing,  he  effects  an  absolute 
reduction  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Or, 
whether  in  the  spirit  of  a voluntary  patriotism,  or 
in  submission  to  lawful  authority,  he  may  render 
to  the  state  the  price  of  many  luxuries ; and  thus 
withdraw  so  many  of  the  disposable  population 
from  the  business  of  trade,  to  the  business  of  our 
national  establishments.  It  is  thus  that  any  given 

change  in  the  taste  or  habit  of  our  landlords,  would 
effect  a corresponding  change  in  the  employment 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  disposable  population. 
They  are  virtually  the  holders  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  class  of  labourers ; and  it  is  their  collective 
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will  which  fixes  the  direction  of  their  labour.  Apart 
from  the  importation  of  food,  there  can  be  no  more 
labourers  in  the  country  than  the  produce  of  their 
estates  will  subsist.  It  is  the  quantity  of  this 
produce  which  fixes  the  amount  of  labour ; and  as 
far  as  the  labour  of  the  disposable  population  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  will  of  the  holders  of  this  pro- 
duce which  fixes  the  direction  of  it.  They  are 
the  natural  masters  of  the  country  ; and  the  ascen- 
dancy wherewith  their  property  invests  them,  hinges 
on  this  clear  and  simple  distinction — Men  can  want 
luxuries  ; they  cannot  want  necessaries. 

22.  But  more  than  this.  Every  increase  of  food 
is  followed  up  by  an  increase  of  population.  It  is 
not  so  with  any  other  manufactured  goods,  save  in 
as  far  as  that  may  work  an  increase  of  food,  by 
pushing  on  the  limit  of  cultivation  in  the  way  that 
we  have  already  explained.  Such,  at  all  events, 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of  produce, 
that  the  market  cannot  permanently  be  overladen 
with  corn,  even  though  its  growers  should  persist 
in  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  supply  of  it. 
Unlike  to  all  other  articles  of  merchandise,  an 
increased  supply  of  food  is  surely  and  speedily  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  increased  demand  for  it.  It  may 
be  a drug  in  the  market  for  a year  or  two ; but 
though  it  should  continue  to  be  sent,  in  the  same, 
or  in  superior  abundance,  season  after  season,  it 
v.'ill  not  remain  so.  The  reason  is,  that,  unlike  to 
ether  commodities,  it  creates  a market  for  itself. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  stimulus  given  to 
population,  it  does  what  no  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise can  do — it  multiplies  its  own  consumers. 
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A plenty  of  the  first  necessaries,  is  the  only  species 
of  plenty  which  surely  and  largely  tells  on  the  po- 
pulation. A plenty  of  luxuries  has  no  such  effect  • 
and  not  even  a plenty  of  the  second  necessaries,  as 
Shoes  or  stockings,  or  the  materials  of  house-huild- 
mg.  1 he  proprietors  of  the  first  necessaries  are 
on  the  only  sure  vantage-ground.  They  alone 
have  nothing  to  fear  ultimately  from  the  indefinite 
supply  of  their  peculiar  commodity.  The  produce 
0 agriculture  may  be  made  to  increase,  up  to  the 
uttermost  limit  of  its  capabilities ; for,  whatever 
the  additional  number  may  be  which  it  can  feed, 
that  number  will  rise  to  be  fed  by  it. 

23.  We  can  therefore  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive, 
how  an  indefinite  supply  of  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, must  be  followed  up  by  a like  indefidte 
supply  of  the  products  of  manufactures  or  com- 
merce. The  people  whom  it  feeds,  give,  in  their 
handiwork,  a return  for  their  subsistence.  But 
Am  does  not  hold  true  of  the  reverse  proposition. 

e products  of  manufactures  do  not  indefinitely 
call  forth  the  products  of  agriculture.  They  did 
so  histoncaJly,  at  that  period  when  they  effected  a 
change  m the  taste  and  habit  of  landlords.  They 
still  do  so  gradually,  »-hen,  in  yirtue  of  their  greater 
supply  by  an  improvement  in  the  powers  of  labour 
they  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  secondary  class’ 
and  so  push  cultivation  further  among  the  inferio; 
oils.  But  beyond  this  limit  they  have  no  power, 
n increase  of  agricultural  produce  will,  through 

e medium  ofan  increasing  population,  be  followed 
up,  p«npas«,  by  an  increase  of  manufactured  com- 
modities. But  a mere  increase  of  manufactured 
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commodities,  cannot  force  the  existing  barrier  in 
the  way  of  cultivation,  or  force  an  entrance  upon 
that  land  which  is  not  able  to  feed  its  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  secondaries.  There  is  one 
way  in  which  this  barrier  may  be  made  to  retire. 
Labourers  may  consent  to  be  worse  fed  than  before, 
or  to  put  up  with  fewer  of  the  secondary  accommo- 
dations. If,  with  this  reduction  in  the  standard  of 
enjoyment,  they  still  work  as  hardly,  or,  if  even 
with  the  same,  and  perhaps  a higher  standard,  they 
are  willing  to  put  forth  more  than  their  wonted 
labour — this  might  widen  the  limits,  and  so  multi- 
ply the  products  of  agriculture.  Still,  after  these 
modifications  are  admitted,  there  is  a wide  differ- 


ence between  agriculture  and  manufactures — the 
former  influencing  the  latter,  in  a way  that  the 
latter  cannot  influence  the  former.  Agriculture, 
with  every  permanent  increase  of  its  products,  can, 
through  the  medium  of  an  increasing  population, 
command  a like  increase  in  the  products  of  manu- 
factures. Manufactures  cannot,  by  any  increase 
of  their  products,  while  the  standard  of  enjoyment, 
and  the  powers  of  personal  and  mechanical  labour 
remain  the  same,  force  a like  increase  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture. 

24.  This  distinction  between  agriculture  and  , 
manufactures,  would  serve  greatly  to  modify  the  \ 
reasonings  of  Dr  Smith,  when,  without  reference 
to  any  such  distinction,  he  tells  of  one  species  of 
commodities  stimulating  the  production  of  another 
species  of  commodities.  It  follows  not,  because 
commerce  had  the  power,  by  tempting  landlords 
from  an  old  to  a new  habit  of  expenditure,  of  ex- 
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torting  additional  products  from  a soil  whose  capa- 
bilities had  scarcely  been  entered  on  ; it  therefore 
has  this  power,  when  agriculture,  with  its  station- 
ary or  slowly-receding  limit,  has  either  reached,  or 
IS  so  much  nearer  the  uttermost  length  to  which  it 
can  be  carried.  The  stimulus  might  be  as  power- 
ful as  before.  There  might  be  as  intense  a desire 
for  the  increase  of  enjoyments,  whether  they  be 
the  enjoyments  of  pleasure,  or  those  of  pageantry, 
iiut  this  moving  force  is  in  contact  now  wdth  an 
obstacle  which  stood  then  at  a distance  so  remote, 
as  to  have  permitted  an  advancing  movement,  and 
that  a tolerably  free  one,  for  several  centuries. 
VVe  now  begin  to  feel,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  long  felt  the  utter  powerlessness  of  mere  pro- 
duction in  manufactures,  to  enlarge  the  wealth,  or 
speed  forward  the  economic  prosperity  of  a land 
What  commerce  did  in  an  incipient,  it  cannot  do 
m an  extreme  state  of  agriculture;  and  in  the  oldest 
and  richest  countries  of  Europe,  the  sanguine,  the 
splendid  anticipations  which  the  earlier  experience 
awakened,  checked  and  chastised  as  they  have 

been  by  the  later  experience,  are  now  beginning 
to  be  abandoned. 

25.  But  not  only  is  there  a visionary  hope  as- 
sociated with  this  contemplation, -there  is  also  an 
alarm  which,  it  is  comfortable  to  think,  is  alike 
visionary.  They  who  so  count  on  the  reaction  of  a 
stimulus,  as  to  imagine,  that  every  addition  beyond 
t.ieir  present  extent  to  our  manufactures,  will  give 
a proportional  enlargement  to  our  agriculture, 

might  also  imagine,  that  every  subtraction  beneath 
their  present  extent  from  our  manufactures,  wdll 
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proportionally  lessen  and  contract  our  agriculture 
also.  The  two  imaginations,  in  fact,  are  products 
of  one  and  the  same  fallacy.  He  who  thinks  that 
it  was  the  creation  of  a manufacture  which  stimu- 
lated and  called  forth  an  increase  of  agriculture, 
may  well  be  apprehensive  lest  the  destruction  of 
the  manufacture  should  as  much  throw  the  agri- 
culture hack  again.  Now,  it  is  not  so.  Though  a 
particular  manufacture  should  he  brought  to  ruin, 
and  the  employment  in  it  should  cease,  the  counter- 
part maintenance  will  not  cease ; and  our  security 
against  this  effect  is,  that  there  would  still  remain 
a suflSciency  of  objects,  on  w'hich  it  w^ere  not  only 
possible,  but  felt  by  the  landlords  to  be  desirable, 
that  they  should  still  spend  their  incomes.  There 
is  not  a luxury  that  can  be  named,  the  loss  of 
which  would  cause  our  agriculture  to  go  back;  even 
though,  historically,  it  may  have  been  the  first  pre- 
sentation of  that  luxury  to  their  notice,  which,  by 
its  effect  on  the  appetency  of  landlords,  helped  to 
bring  the  agriculture  forward.  Now  that  the  re- 
vulsion has  taken  place  from  the  habit  of  the  middle 
ages,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
th^eir  estates  lying  idle  in  their  hands.  They  wdll 
set  their  hearts  on  as  large  a revenue  as  before ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ruin  or  disappearance  of 
many  separate  trades,  they  wdll  still  find  use  for  it 
all.  In  other  words,  amid  the  numerous  failures 
and  fluctuations  of  employment,  they  in  the  mean- 
while will  not  let  down  the  cultivation  of  a single 
acre ; so  that  there  shall  remain  as  large  a main- 
tenance for  the  same  population  as  before.  The 
expenditure  of  its  holders  wmuld  be  changed,  but 
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not  les^ned.  The  destruction  of  one  manufacture 
would  be  followed  up  by  the  creation  or  the  ex- 
tension of  another ; or  there  would  be  a propor- 
tionate  addition  to  the  retinue  of  our  landlords 
At  all  events,  we  should  behold  as  large  a dispos^ 
able  class  as  well  supported  as  ever.  It  may  be 
Utopianism  to  expect,  that  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  agriculture,  there  lies  before  us  a 
career  of  endless  and  ever-advancing  prosperity: 
but  we  might  at  least  give  up  all  our  sensitive  alarms, 
lest,  by  any  revolution  in  the  trading  world,  our 
prosperity  shall  ever  be  sensibly  and  permanently 
reduced  beneath  that  limit.  So  long  as  we  have 
law  and  liberty  amongst  us,  our  economic  resources 
will  be  found  as  stable  as  the  constitution  of  the 
seasons  or  of  the  soil.  Unless  we  are  struck  from 
Heaven  with  the  curse  of  barrenness,  the  present 
means  of  our  subsistence  will  remain  to  us  We 
may  have  little  to  hope  from  a great  enlargement 
ot  these  means,  yet  have  every  thing  to  hope  from 
a right  distribution  of  them.  There  may  be,  there 
IS,  an  impi^sable  limit  to  the  physical  abundance 
of  our  products.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  moral 
cultivation  of  our  people.  We  may  not  be  able 
greatly  to  increase  oiir  stores ; but  with  the  stores 
we  have,  a mighty  achievement  remains  to  us.  We 
may  indebnitely  increase  the  virtuous  and  pruden- 
tial habits  of  the  community ; and  on  these  mainly, 
on  these  we  should  say  exclusively,  it  depends, 
whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a high  average 

ot  sufficiency  and  comfort  among  the  famUies  of 
the  land. 

26.  It  IS  now  high  time  that  the  statesmen  and 
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philanthropists  of  the  old  world  should  take  this 
direction.  It  is  to  a moral  restraint  on  the  num- 
bers of  mankind,  and  not  to  a physical  enlargement 
of  the  means  for  their  subsistence,  that  we  shall 
be  henceforth  beholden  for  sufficiency  or  peace  in 
our  commonwealth.  It  is  from  the  power  of 
Christian  education,  and  not  from  the  devices  of 
the  economists,  that  our  deliverance  is  to  come. 
And  yet  we  abide  almost  as  reckless  of  this  truth, 
as  if  in  the  morning  of  our  history  we  had  still  the 
world  to  begin,  or  had  still  in  reserve  a land  of 
boundless  extent  and  fertility,  on  which,  as  in 
America,  we  might  expatiate  unchecked  by  any 
barrier  of  physical  necessity  for  many  generations. 
To  employ  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  we  are 
still  looking  objectively  to  the  enlargement  of  re- 
sources in  the  outer  world  of  matter,  instead  of 
looking  subjectively  to  the  establishment  of  habit 
and  principle  in  the  inner  world  of  mind.  Yet 
thence,  and  thence  alone,  will  proceed  our  help 
and  our  emancipation  from  the  miseries  which  be- 
set and  straiten  us;  and  nothing  will  more  effectually 
demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  over  the 
physical,  in  the  system  of  human  affairs,  than  will 
the  ameliorated  condition  coming  in  the  train  of 
ameliorated  character,  after  the  tried  impotency 
of  all  other  expedients. 

27.  Meanwhile,  as  the  difficulties  thicken,  and 
the  pressure  becomes  more  severe,  the  expedients 
multiply.  This  is  a teeming  age  for  all  sorts  of 
crudities ; and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  our  very 
nearness  to  the  ultimate  and  immovable  barrier 
of  our  resources,  has  made  the  necessity  to  be  all 
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the  more  intensely  felt,  and  so  given  additional 
impulse  to  the  speculations  of  philanthropists. 

mong  others,  the  favourite  device  of  employment 
las  been  acted  on  to  a very  great  extent ; though 

f resource  one  might  think, 
should  be  abundantly  obvious,  on  the  simple  axiom, 

that  employment  is  creative  of  nothing  but  its  own 
products.  It  was  a far  more  rational  and  likely 
expedient  centuries  ago,  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
our  agriculture  than  it  is  at  present ; nor  need  we 
wonder,  though  in  these  days  they  should  often 
ave  experienced  a most  convenient  absorption  of 
poverty  and  idleness  in  whole  masses,  simply  by 
providing  and  dealing  out  work.  'I’here  was  room 
then  for  such  an  absorption,  when  the  increasing 
produets  of  the  towns  and  villages  could  be  me! 
by  the  increasing  products  of  a land,  whose  cana- 
Wities  were  yet  so  far  from  being  fully  overtaken. 
We  accordingly  meet  with  this  expedient  in  the 
nnumerable  parliamentary  acts  of  other  days,  for 
the  suppression  or  the  regulation  of  mendicity; 
and  It  was  long  the  favourite  scheme,  both  of  pari 
chial  counsellors,  and  of  individual  philanthroLts. 

hr  JT  ““^ives 

is  that  tl imagination 
s that  this  conjunction  between  work  and  main- 

anH  hT  ‘"Stance  where  poverty 

and  Idleness  are  seen  together,  to  be  repeated  over 

"gam.  pgland  is  rife  with  this  experiment  through- 
makinl  quarrying,  and  road- 

fn  workh  L " i“bour 

in  workhouses,  have  all  been  devised;  that,  if  pos- 
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sible,  by  the  products  of  their  industry,  their 
surplus  people  might  earn  for  themselves  their 
subsistence,  or  a part  of  their  subsistence.  The 
conception  is  prevalent  all  over,  and  has  been 
endlessly  diversified  into  various  ingenuities,  alike 
amiable  and  abortive.  The  platting  of  straw,  and 
picking,  of  hemp,  and  various  sorts  of  millinery  and 
hand-manufactures,  have  all  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  The  effect  is  a general  depression  in 
the  price  of  the  prepared  article,  whatever  it  may 
be ; or  if  the  article  be  altogether  new,  the  pur- 
chasers who  are  allured  to  it,  are  withdrawn  from 
the  purchase  of  other  articles.  On  either  sup- 
position, a whole  body  of  regular  labourers  are 
impoverished  by  the  weight  of  these  additional 
products  upon  the  general  market ; and  so  utterly 
fruitless  indeed  has  it  turned  out  as  a permanent 
resource,  that,  in  despair,  the  expedient  has  been 
abandoned  in  many  parishes,  and  the  extra  popu- 
lation are  suffered  to  lead  a kind  of  lazzaroni  life 
in  idleness,  and  in  the  mischief  and  crime  which 
are  attenda  nt  upon  idleness.  The  truth  is,  that 
if  home-colonization  fail,  employment  in  manufac- 
tures is  far  more  likely  to  fail.  By  the  former,  a 
certain  portion  at  least  of  sustenance,  is  drawn 
from  the  earth  in  return  for  labour — though  inade- 
quate to  the  full  maintenance  of  the  labourers. 
By  the  other,  something  is  produced  too,  but  it  is 
not  sustenance ; but  a commodity  to  be  offered  in 
return  for  sustenance ; and  which  cannot  earn  that 
sustenance  for  additional  labourers,  save  at  the 
expense  of  all  previous  labourers.  The  home- 
colonist,  at  work  among  the  inferior  soils,  may 
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perhaps  extract  from  them  three-fourths  of  his 

burden  upou^oeii^SVoZr^ 

cheaper  and  more  plentifu.^LrZTe  XtZ 

tresr'L'’rr“ 

that  “ dearness  and  a scarcity  on 

that  which  IS  most  essential  to  families.*  ^ 


\ 


N 


OTE. 


positions  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  ™’i"''The 

i^u  §“  r heT“1  as  stated 

limit  of  e ‘beir  solving  principle  in  the  extreme 

t m ll  2-  The  threefold  division  of 

the  labouring  classes  in  § 7.  as  affording  a point 

o view  from  which  to  have  the  command  oZa 

ry  wi  e domain  m the  science.  3.  The  con 
nexion  between  the  degree  of  fertility  in  the  Z 
and  the  gradation  of  rank  and  comfort  in  societv’ 
and  more  especially  the  natural  theology  which  fj 
§ 10.  IS  grounded  on  this  contemplatiof  4 The 

product. Tip  originates  but  its  own 

P oducts,  and  the  correction  which  might  be  drawn 

rom  It  agauist  the  errors  of  the  mercaTile  poHcy! 

S 1 3.  5.  The  precedency  § 20.  of  agriculture  to 


See  -Appendix,  B.— On  Macl.inerv, 
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commerce  in  the  order  of  influence,  notwithstanding 
the  historical  successions  which  took  place  in  the 
order  of  time.  And  lastly,  the  relative  and  reci- 
procal influences  of  the  two  as  expounded  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IH|5 

On  the  Increase  and  Limit  of  Capital 


economists  ; not  as  comprehending  all  material  and 
monied  wealth,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  is 
employed  in  the  business  of  production,  and  is 
generally  so  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
profit.  Stock  is  the  generic  term,  of  which  capital 
forms  only  a part.  Were  a manufacturer  to  take 
account  of  his  stock,  he  would  put  his  dwelling- 
house,  and  his  furniture,  and  his  clothes  into  the 
inventory,  along  with  all  other  things  w hich  belong 
to  him  ; but  his  capital  we  should  restrict  to  his 
machinery,  and  the  houses  which  contain  it,  and 
his  implements  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  reserved  either  for  the  repairs  of  his 
trading  establishment,  or  the  payment  of  his  labour- 
ers. Ihey  are  these,  and  not  his  dwelling-house 
or  furniture,  which  obtain  for  him  the  profit  that 
constitutes  his  revenue.  By  laying  up  part  of 
this  profit,  instead  of  spending  the  w hole  of  it, 
he  may  add  to  his  capital ; and  we  hold  it  one  of 
the  most  important  inquiries  in  political  economy, 
what  the  circumstances  are  which  nromote  or  limit 
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2.  Capital  behoved  to  make  an  early  appearance 
in  the  history  of  human  society.  The  rudest  im- 
plement that  was  first  used  in  preparing  the  groun 
for  the  reception  of  seed,  possessed  all  the  essenhal 
attributes  of  capital.  If,  by  the  direct  application 
of  human  hands  to  the  soil,  the  requisite  treatment 
of  it  could  have  been  as  easUy  effected,  as  with  the 
intervention  of  tools  and  instruments,  these  latter 
would  never  have  been  employed.  But  the  con- 
trary of  this  was  soon  found ; and  when  the  branch 
of  a tree  was  broken  off,  and  rightly  fashioned  for 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  at  t is 
rudiinental  stage  do  we  behold  the  application  o 
capital  to  agriculture.  This  primitive  expedient 
tor  facilitating  human  labour,  and  making 't 
effective,  exemplified  the  functions  and  the  bench 
of  capital  as  distinctively,  as  do  the  spade  or  the 
plouo-h  that  have  superseded  it,  or  as  does  all  the 
various  and  complicated  apparatus  of  modern  hus- 

^^3^^  Having,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  the  ele- 
ment of  profit  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  think 
it  right  to  premise  this  part  of  our  argument,  wit 

two°distinct  notices  regarding  it. 

4.  The  first  is,  that  though  profit  enters  as  a 

distinct  ingredient  into  the  price  of  every  article, 
vet  that  article  may  be  supplied  m far  greater 
abundance,  and,  as  it  regards  manufactured  com- 

I A ,rv  Hit  means  of  a<^ricultural  improvement,  with  every  piece 

^"rand  on  Uie  permanent  amelioratio,,  of  which,  ccrlam  sum, 
of  land,  0 H ^ the  produce,  which  would 

have  been  ^de™  in, pavement,  is  ascribed, 

tr.onheCul  wfS  has  beL  laid  ont  upon  Ihe  facm.  bul  to 
the  original  powers  of  the  soil. 
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modities,  may  be  afforded  far  more  cheaply  to  the 
consumer,  than  if  there  had  been  no  capital  applied 
o t e production  of  it,  and,  consequently,  no  room 
tor  the  imposition  of  such  a charge.  Even  though 
It  should  require  the  constant  labour  of  one  man 
to  make  and  to  repair  a plough,  and  the  constant 
labour  of  another  to  use  it,  yet  if,  with  one  plough, 
as  great  an  amount  of  work  can  be  performed  as 
wuth  the  mere  handiwork  of  ten  men,  then,  out  of 
the  maintenance  of  ten  men,  a liberal  profit  might 
well  be  afforded  to  the  capitalist,  and  a large  sur 
plus  produce,  over  and  above,  be  afforded  to  the 
country.  It  is  thus  that  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
farm-utensils  of  various  sorts,  by  opening  a descent 
0 inferior  soils,  has  inconceivably  augmented  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  so  enabled  it  to  maintain  a 
vastly  larger  population.  And  furthermore,  capital 
by  superadding  mechanical  to  manual  labour,  has  so 
augmented  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles 
that,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  profit  to  which 
It  has  given  rise,  both  the  luxuries  and  the  second 
necessaries  of  life  are  furnished  in  much  greater 
protusmn,  as  well  as  greater  cheapness,  to  society. 

.Our  next  notice  in  regard  to  profit  is,  that  it 
has  he  effect  of  attaching  the  services  of  the  dis 

posab  e population  to  other  masters,  beside  the  mere 

landed  proprietors.  We  believe,  that,  in  a country 
constituted  like  ours,  the  latter  will  engross  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  these  services.  Yet  every 
man  elevated  above  the  condition  of  the  working 
passes  has,  more  or  less,  the  command  of  themT 
livery  man  whose  expenditure  reaches  higher  than 
the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a certain  amount  of 
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eniovment  ministered  to  him,  by  one  or  more  of  the 
disposable  population.  Their  office  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  luxuries  ; and,  when  one  looks  to  the  style, 
and  the  splendour,  and  the  establishment  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  admitted  to  a considerable  share  in  the  services 
of  this  class,  along  with  the  proprietors  of  land. 

6.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may 
now  inquire— What  the  real  power  of  capital  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  a people  ? There  is  nothmg 
more  constantly  affirmed,  in  the  writings  of  political 
economists,  than  the  connexion  between  these  two 
elements  “ The  power  of  a country  to  maintain 
a population,  is  in  proportion  to  its  capital.  “ In- 
crease the  capital,  and  you  increase  its  power  to 
employ  and  to  remunerate  labour.”  “ Capital  is 
the  fund,  out  of  which  the  wages  of  labour  are 
paid,  and  labourers  are  supported.”  These  are 
so  many  different  expressions  for  an  oft-repeated 
aphorism  in  political  science.  Now,  capital  is  the 
fruit  of  accumulation ; and  one  might  be  led  to 
imagine,  from  such  representations,  as  if  the  fruga- 
lity of  merchants  were  the  primary  fountain-head, 
w'hence  issued  forth  all  the  comfort  and  subsistence 
of  labourers.  At  this  rate,  indefinite  parsimony 
wouldbe  followed  up  by  the  indefinitely-augmenting 
power  of  maintaining  labour ; and,  through  the 
medium  of  personal  economy,  an  unobstructed  high- 
way would  be  opened  to  increasing  and  successive 
enlargements  in  the  amount  of  the  population,  or 
in  the  general  sufficiency  of  their  circumstances. 
This  is  the  unequivocal  impression  given  by  the 
reasonings  of  Dr  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  capital, 
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and  the  methods  of  its  increase.*  There  are  checks 
to  this  progress,  which  he  has  either  altogether 
overlooked,  or  at  least  forborne  to  dwell  upon,  and 
bring  prominently  forward.  The  rationale  of  a 
country’s  advancement  in  wealth  and  economic 
prosperity,  has  thus  been  misconceived.  The 
limits,  placed  by  nature  and  necessity  in  the  way 
of  this  advancement,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
regarded ; and  more  especially  has  it  been  thought, 
that  there  was  a creative  and  an  emanating  power 
in  capital,  which  could  overleap  these  limits,  and 
form  a guarantee  against  all  the  evils  that  have 
bee^n  ascribed  to  redundant  population. 

/.  And  on  this  subject,  too,  we  might  learn  a 
lesson  at  that  place  in  the  science,  where  so  many 
other  of  its  lessons  are  to  be  gathered — even  at  the 
margin  of  separation  between  the  cultivated  and 
the  uncultivated  land.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
cultivation  cannot  be  speeded  forward  beyond  this 
margin,  at  a rate  faster  than  the  improvement  in 
the  powers  of  labour  enables  the  land  of  next 

‘‘  Every  prodig-al  appears  to  be  a public  enemy,  and  every 
frugal  man  a public  benefactor. Parsimony,  andLt  industry^ 
s the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capital.”—”  Parsimony’ 
by  increasing  the  fund  which  is  destined  for  the  maintenare  of 

wh  Increase  the  number  of  these  hands.” 

— By  what  a frugal  man  annually  saves,  he  not  only  affords 

th^tTf-Th^"^  additional  number  of  productive  hands,  for 

that  of  the  ensuing  year,  but,  like  the  founder  of  a public  work- 
house,  he  establishes,  as  it  were,  a perpetual  fund  for  the  main- 

number  in  all  times  to  come.”—  Wealth  of 

These,  and  similar  passages,  taken  together,  certainly  eive  the 
mpression  of  an  indefinite  power,  in  indefinite  ^arsimon/,  f"ca  ry 

aXXfarglltl -““-‘“‘O'-.  « fo™S 
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inferior  quality  to  feed  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  theb  secondaries.  If,  by  an  undue  increase 
of  population,  the  cultivation  is  forced  a greate 
way  than  this,  then  the  land  last  entered  on  is  no 
able  to  repay  its  cultivation,  and  distress  is  felt  m 
the  country  because  there  are  too  many  men  But 
as  surely  as  there  might  be  too  niany  P^g^men, 

so  there  might  be  too  many  ploughs.  , 
of  the  excessive  number  of  ploughmen,  all  cannot 
find  employment,  without  forcing  an  entrance  upon 
soils  that  would  return  inadequate  wages  for  the 
labour,  so,  in  virtue  of  the  excessive  number  of 
ploughs,  all  cannot  find  employment,  without  a 
Uke  return  of  inadequate  profit  for  the  capital. 
Nay,  profit  forms  such  a fraction  m the  price  o 
most  articles,  that  a large  fluctuation  of  price  mig 
not  only  diminish  profit,  but  annihilate  it,  or  even, 
by  the  conversion,  as  in  algebra,  of  positive  in  o 
negative,  might  transmute  the  profit  into  loss, 
appears  from  this  instance,  that  just  as  agriculture 
mivht  be  overladen  by  an  excess  of  labour,  so  mig 
it  be  overladen  by  an  excess  of  capital.  And  a 
the  extreme  boundary  of  cultivation,  might  there 
be  distinctly  seen  the  operation  of  that  check 
which  opposes  the  indefinite  advancement  of  both 
Diminish  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  beneath 
a certain  rate,  and  ploughmen  will  cease  to  e 
multiplied.  Diminish  the  profit  of  agricultural 
capital  beneath  a certain  rate,  or,  still  more  sure  y, 
annihilate  profit,  and  ploughs  will  cease  to  be  mu  - 
tiplied.  Both  the  population  and  the  capital  are 
hL  brought  alike  to  a stand ; and,  at  the  point 
now  specified,  both  are  alike  impotent  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  enlarging  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
labour  capital  for  the  maintenance  of 

Uiusion  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  excess  of  ploughs 
0 maintain  the  excess  of  ploughmen.  Nothing  but 
an  adequate  return  from  the  soil  can  uphold  either  • 
an  or  want  of  this,  each  excess  must  at  length 
d.  appear  ,t  being  as  true  of  the  capital  as^of 

can  E!  * ’ ‘be  land 

of  «g"<=«It“ral,  is  true  also 

alreadr  ^ “f  "'•  ‘‘ave  found 

labourers  ™7  manufacturing 

abouiers,  so  may  there  be  too  many  manufacturing 

implements  of  labour.  On  the  former  taking  pla"  e° 

there  is  work  done  by  human  hands,  without  th^ 

return  of  an  adequate  human  subsistence ; and  so  a 

nlTce  T"  ”• On  the  latter  taking 

l^khlt  P‘“®"  machinery! 

without  the  return  of  an  adequate  profit  to  their 

^ners ; and  so  a diminution  of  their  capital 
hat  IS  true  of  the  living,  is  true  of  the  inanimate 

As  the^r^'-’  hi  K*’  ““'•‘iplied. 

ere  might  be  too  many  men,  so  might  there 

wel  “a”s  ”“bmes_too  many  power-fooms,  as 
ell  as  too  many  weavers  at  haiid-looms-too  many 

cotton-mills,  as  well  as  too  many  cotton-spinners 

There  is  a check  to  the  one,  in  the  lessening  of 

ages ; and  in  every  way  as  sure  a cheek  to!he 

lo!?r^*f  profits.  They  have  not 

oked  far  onward,  who  speak  of  the  power  which 

^^hey  ha  1 ^ ' to  maintain  labour 

i hey  have  looked  only  to  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
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cess that  at  which  the  capitalist  enlists  workmen 

into  his  service ; and  for  one  year,  or  one  term, 
can  pay  them  liberally  and  well.  They  have  not 
looked  to  the  second  step — that  at  which  the  return 
is  made  by  them  who  purchase  and  use  the  commo- 
dity that  has  been  thus  manufactured.  If  this 
return  be  not  an  adequate  one,  the  capital  is  not 
replaced;  and,  after  a single  revolution  of  the 
economic  cycle,  it  again  starts  in  diminished  mag- 
nitude, and  with  a proportionally  diminished  power 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour. 

9.  There  has  recently  been  proposed  a just  and 
felicitous  distinction,  between  the  work  done  by 
human  hands,  and  that  done  by  tools,  or  machinery 
of  any  sort.  The  one  is  called  the  product  of 
immediate,  the  other  the  product  of  antecedent 
labour.  Under  this  view  or  conception  of  the 
matter,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  readily  seen,  that 
there  may  be  a redundancy  of  capital,  as  well  as 
of  population.  In  respect  of  there  being  more  of 
both,  than  there  can  be  obtained  any  adequate  re- 
turn for,  there  is  a complete  identity  between  them. 
If  there  may  be  too  much  of  immediate,  so  also 
may  there  be  too  much  of  antecedent  labour, 
brought  to  bear  both  on  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. Agriculture  cannot  be  extended,  unless 
the  additional  land  that  is  taken  in,  be  able  not 
only  to  feed  the  ploughman,  but  also  the  makers  of 
the  plough.  A manufacture  cannot  be  extended, 
unless  the  additional  commodity  produced,  will 
more  than  exchange  for  the  maintenance  both  of 
the  workers  of  the  machine,  and  the  makers  of  the 
machine  that  is  employed.  In  each  case  a return 
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must  be  yielded,  which  shall  • • 

immediate  labourers  and  ill  ^ ^ the 

St  irrs'^Tbife  •"  Sole- 

tab , „d  Z i •"  •( 

I'/Z"”' "‘I 

« » ■« 

intervention  of  this  new  element  l 
elusion.  Money  whon  pa  • nnr  con- 

metals,  is  itself  viewed  precious 

rather  be  regarded 

property,  or  L power  o ItinSn 
or,  under  the  verv  ’ * i ^ ® ^ commodities ; 

-ib bt  r;r.:i",s ‘r 

commodities  which  mav  ho  purchase  any 

may  be  had  for  sal  lu  Pro®ented,  or  which 

pending  on  S rllSvar 
tween  the  money  and  th„  a-  *'e- 

It  is  of  no 

whether  gold  or  paper  he  , ^ of  ours, 
change  or  in  o^h^  ^ instrument  of  ex- 

of  money  is;  of  al^ little  substratum 

•ta  r”r»ta  •™iy. .. 

shall  happen  to  be  written  let  payment 

effectual  order-  and  hnw  * • 

questions  may  be  wL  ch  reTa^rtr^""" 
fluctuations,  it  is  sutBcient  for  th  7^*^^ 

of  our  particular  question  ’ that 

time  bein<y  a possesses,  for  the 

o.  a certain  power  of  lifting  all  such  arti- 
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cles  as  are  presented  in  a market ; and  so  has  the 
substantial  functions  of  a circulating  medium. 

1 1 . Let  us  now  imagine  the  sum  received  by  any 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  at  his  great  annual  sale, 
to  be  eleven  thousand  pounds ; of  which  he  allo- 
cates one  thousand  to  the  expenses  of  his  family, 
and  reserves  ten  thousand  for  the  continuation  of  his 
business.  This  latter  sum  he  may  be  conceived  to 
lay  out  in  the  repairs  of  his  material  capital,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  workmen,  who  repeat  the 
course  of  the  by-gone  year — that  is,  work  up  the 
same  commodities  for  their  employer ; and  which, 
if  he  again  sell  them  for  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
will  enable  him  to  start  with  the  same  advantage, 
and  to  enter  on  another  rotation,  in  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  before. 

12.  The  length  of  such  rotations  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  different  trades,  though  they  may  all  be 
generalized  into  one  summary  expression  ; and  the 
world  of  trade  may  be  conceived  to  revolve  in  what 
we  shall  call  an  economic  cycle,  which  accomplishes 
one  revolution,  by  business  coming  round  again, 
through  its  successive  transactions,  to  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out.  Its  commencement  may  be 
dated  from  the  point  at  which  the  capitalist  has 
obtained  those  returns,  by  which  his  capital  is  re- 
placed to  him : whence  he  proceeds  anew  to  en- 
gage his  workmen ; to  distribute  among  them,  in 
wages,  their  maintenance,  or  rather,  the  power  of 
lifting  it ; to  obtain  from  them,  in  finished  work,  the 
articles  in  which  he  specially  deals  ; to  bring  these 
articles  to  market,  and  there  terminate  the  orbit  of 
one  set  of  movements,  by  effecting  a sale,  and  re- 
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I"  i!‘"  ® for  the  whole 

outlays  of  the  period. 

13.  There  is  nothing  in  the  intervention  of 
money,  which  should  disguise  the  real  character  of 
IS  operatmn.  If  landed  proprietors  be  the  chief 
stomers  for  the  commodities  in  question,  they  do 
not  just  ^ve,  on  the  instant,  the  ipsa  corpora  of 
eir  wea  t , but  they  give  what  is  equivalent,  a 
hftmg  power  to  a certain  extent,  or  an  order  to  a 
certain  amount,  for  the  produce  of  their  land.  This 
passes  from  the  hand  of  the  capitalist  to  the  hand 
of  his  workmen ; and  they,  on  presenting  it  at  a 
op  or  a market,  just  get,  in  food,  that  chief  article 
maintenance,  the  proper  and  essential  return  for 
their  labour.  It  must  be  obvious  then,  that  prinei- 
pa  ly  with  the  holders  of  this  maintenance,  is  lodged 
*e  power  of  replacing  the  outlays  of  the  capit  Jst 
His  power  to  uphold,  and  still  more  to  exteL  pio.' 
duetion  on  the  one  side,  is  mainly  dependent  on 
eir  power  of  affording  him  equivalents  for  his 
products  upon  the  other.  Economists  have  looked 
exclusively  to  the  accumulations  of  the  mer- 
chant,  as  if  these  could  indefinitely  advance  the 
wealth  of  a land.  They  have  J enough  con- 
sidered the  nature  or  the  limits  of  that  replacine- 
power  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  his  customers^ 

nro7  too  much  on  his  ability  to 

produce  without  at  the  same  time  calculating  on 

heir  ability  to  purchase.  It  is  thus  that  the  check 

10rvT®T"“""  “Of  boon  suffi- 

snle  Jm  ™ f*”®  "““ot  ®nnguine  and 

splendid  anticipations  have  been  indulged,  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  society,  without  sufficient  re- 
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gard  to  those  immovable  barriers  which  nature 
and  necessity  have  placed  in  its  way 

14.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  abundantly  obvious, 
that  mere  accumulation  by  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers, can  only  go  a certain  way,  and,  without  the 
concurrence  of  other  causes,  must  be  speedily  ar- 
rested. The  capitalist  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
who,  upon  its  whole  outlay,  has  eleven  thousand 
pounds  returned  to  him  annually,  can  afford  to 
spend  a thousand  pounds  in  the  year,  and  to  main- 
tain, in  a stationary  condition,  the  principal  which 
belongs  to  him.  But  it  may  happen,  that  the  taste 
for  accumulation  shall  prevail  over  the  taste  for 
splendour  or  comfort.  Let  him  reduce  his  yearly 
expenditure  from  a thousand  pounds  to  eight  hun- 
dred, and  he  will  be  able  to  vest  an  additional  two 
hundred  pounds  in  his  business.  And  he  may 
succeed  by  this,  in  realizing  a proportional  increase 
of  revenue,  seeing  that  no  individual  parsimony  of 
his  can  sensibly  affect  the  general  rate  of  profit  in 
the  country.  But  suppose  that  the  same  passion 
for  accumulation  should  seize  upon  all  the  capital- 
ists in  the  land.  Let  the  whole  sum  invested  by 
them  in  trade  be  ten  millions ; and  their  united 
revenue,  with  a profit  of  ten  per  cent,  will  be  one 
million.  Should  all  this  revenue  be  spent,  both 
the'  capital  and  the  profit  will  remain  stationary. 
But  if,  in  virtue  of  the  change  which  we  now  ima- 
gine— a change  in  the  average  taste  and  will  of 
merchants — one-fifth  of  this  revenue  were  saved, 
and  employed  in  giving  additional  extent  to  their 
business ; then,  at  the  next  revolution  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  instead  of  ten  millions,  we  should 
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behold  ten  millions  and  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  vested  in  trade.  The  parsimony  of  one, 
or  a few  individuals,  could  have  no  noticeable  ef- 
fect ; but  such  a general  parsimony  would  tell  most 
sensibly  on  the  rate  of  profit.  The  truth  is,  that,  all 
other  circumstances  remaining  thesame,  the  revenue 
of  merchants  w’ould  fall,  and  that  to  the  very  extent 
in  which  they  had  enlarged  their  capital.  For 
the  one  saving  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
they  would  just  lose  this  sum  yearly  in  all  time 
coming.  The  producing  power  of  manufactures 
would  be  extended  by  this  accumulation  of  theirs, 
but  the  returning  power  of  consumers  may  remain 
unaltered.  There  would  be  more  goods  brought 
to  market  than  before,  but  the  whole  price  given 
for  them  may  not  be  greater  than  before.  Ante- 
rior to  the  general  saving  that  we  now  imagine, 
capitalists,  for  the  prime  cost  of  ten  millions,  re- 
ceive, in  the  whole  price  of  their  commodities, 
eleven  millions.  But  since  that  saving,  they,  for 
the  prime  cost  of  ten  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  receive  the  same  sum  of  eleven 
millions.  By  the  saving  in  question,  they  have 
become  at  once  richer  in  capital,  and  poorer  in  re- 
venue. For  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
which  they  have  added  to  the  one,  they  have  sus- 
tained a greatly  overpassing  loss ; for  they  have 
taken  two  hundred  thousand,  and  that  yearly,  from 
the  other.  It  might  be  safe  and  profitable  for  one 
capitalist,  or  a certain  fractional  number  of  them, 
to  accumulate.  But  a general  accumulation  cannot 
take  place,  save  at  the  expense  of  the  general  reve- 
nue of  capitalists.  It  is  true,  that,  so  long  as  agri- 
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culture  is  in  progress,  there  might  be  yearly  addi- 
tions to  the  returning  or  replacing  power,  by  which 
as  large,  or  a larger  revenue,  might  be  afforded  to 
a still  enlarging  capital.  But  w'hen  the  progress  of 
agriculture  becomes  slow  and  difficult,  or,  most  of 
all,  when  it  touches  upon  the  extreme  limit,  then 
the  impotency  of  accumulation  on  the  part  of  ca- 
pitalists must  be  severely  felt.  Each  new  investi- 
ture, in  fact,  will  then  be  followed  up  by  an  adverse  . 
reaction  or  recoil  upon  themselves.  As  they  grow 
in  capital,  they  will  decline  in  revenue.  There  is 
no  escaping  from  this  consequence,  after  that  the 
returning  power  has  become  stationary.  Every 
addition  to  capital,  causes  just  a permanent  yearly 
abstraction  of  the  same  amount  from  revenue  ; and 
the  same  return,  on  a larger  prime  cost,  is  all  which 
the  capitalists  reap  for  their  pains.  Society  ob- 
tains their  enjoyments  at  a cheaper  rate,  when,  by 
an  overdone  competition  among  capitalists,  each 
strains  at  becoming  richer  than  before.  But  if 
there  be  no  increase  in  the  wealth  of  customers, 
capitalists  cannot  persevere  in  such  a walk  of  spe- 
culation, without  impoverishment  and  ruin  to  many 
of  themselves. 

15.  We  may  now  see  what  the  check  is  to  an 
indefinite  accumulation  on  the  part  of  capitalists. 
If  the  returning  power  be  represented  by  eleven 
millions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  capital  vested  in 
business  cannot  go  beyond  it.  At  ten  imllions, 
it  would  command  a profit  of  one  million  to  the 
capitalists ; and,  if  they  chose  to  accumulate  to  a 
capital  above  this,  they  may  successively  advance 
it  up  to  ten  millions  one  hundred  thousand,  ten 
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millions  two  hundred  thousand,  ten  millions  three 

. hundred  thousand,  or  ten  millions  four  hundred 

ousand  pounds : in  whieh  case,  they  would  as 

surely  reduce  their  collectire  income  to  nine,  or 

mght,  or  seven,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

they  might  even,  hy  the  mere  force  of  their  own 

accumulations,  bring  up  the  capital  indefinitely 

near  to  the  eleven  millions,  but  with  the  sure  effect 

ol  bringing  down  this  revenue  indefinitely  near  to 

annihilation.  Could  they  afford  to  live  on  nothing, 

they  might  push  forward  the  capital  to  eleven 

millions,  and  annihilate  profits  entirely.  Or  if 

Irom  some  other  source  than  their  accumulations! 

. capital  were  still  farther  extended,  and  so  as  to 

overpass  the  eleven  millions,  profit  would  he  con- 

verted  into  loss,  and  there  would  take  place  the 

absorption  of  a yearly  excess.  At  the  termination 

ot  the  economic  cycle,  capital  would  constantly 

revert  to  eleven  millions.  Whatever  the  amount 

ol  capital  niay  be,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 

the  economic  cycle,  merchants  and  manufacturers 

are  able  to  advance,  its  amount,  in  the  end,  must 

of  necessity  be  limited  by  what  customers  are  able 
to  return. 

16.  This  brings  into  view  a most  important  ele- 
ment,  which  hitherto  has  scarcely  been  admitted 
into  the  consideration  of  profit.  We  are  abun- 
dantly familiar  with  the  idea,  that  the  rate  of  wa^es 
IS  dependent  on  the  average  standard  of  eiijov- 
inent  among  labourers.  But  we  have  not  been 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  rate  of  profit,  as 
depending  on  the  average  standard  of  enjoyment 
among  capitalists.  Nevertheless,  it  is  actually  so. 
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It  is  a question  with  every  individual  capitalist, 
whether  he  shall  spend  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
current  year,  or  how  much  of  it  he  shall  reserve, 
for  the  purpose  of  vesting  it  in  trade,  and  so  giving 
additional  extension  to  his  business — or,  finally, 
whether  he  shall  expend  more  than  his  revenue, 
and  so  trench  upon  his  capital  ? This  question 
turns  precisely  on  the  balance  between  two  ap- 
petites of  his  nature — between  the  appetite  for 
eventual  gain,  and  the  appetite  for  present  com- 
fort. Should  the  latter  prevail,  and  prevail 
generally^  capital  would  be  kept  down,  and  profit 
be  sustained.  Should  the  former  prevail,  and 
also  prevail  generally,  capital  would  be  augmented, 
and  profit  be  depressed.  It  does  not  affect  this 
conclusion,  that  the  highway  to  fortune,  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  merchant,  is  to  save  as  much, 
and  spend  as  little  of  his  revenue  as  he  can.  It 
is  true  of  every  single  capitalist,  that  he  is  all  the 
richer  by  saving  than  spending;  and  that,  under 
any  given  rate  of  profit,  or  with  any  given  general 
habit  on  the  part  of  capitalists.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  capitalists  collectively,  will  become  richer 
by  saving  than  by  spending ; for,  on  their  general 
habit,  the  rate  of  profit  immediately  and  essentially 
depends.  Could  they  effectuate  a combination 
amongst  themselves,  they  might  uphold,  at  their 
general  and  collective  pleasure,  the  rate  of  profit 
and  interest  in  the  land.  But  they  are  not  able 
to  achieve  so  extensive  a concert,  nor  would  its 
members  be  individually  faithful  in  their  observa- 
tion of  it ; and  this  is  not  the  only  instance,  in 
which  the  good  of  society  is  secured  by  the  im- 
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possibility  of  combinations.  Meanwhile,  nothing 
can  be  truer,  than  that  just  as  the  wages  of  labour 
depend  on  the  collective  taste  and  will  of  labourers, 
so  the  profits  of  stock  depend  on  the  collective 
taste  and  will  of  capitalists.  With  this  view,  pro- 
ts  are  what  capitalists  in  the  aggregate  choose  to 
ma  e them.  And  however  little  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit may  have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of 
economists,  with  the  standard  of  enjoyment  in  the 
ifiidd  e classes  of  soeiety-yet,  ultimately  and  effi- 
ciently, this  IS  precisely  the  element  on  which  it 
turns. 

other  vvords,  dSinine  th.  i in 

determine  the  averatre  rate  of  ’ so  they  also 

superintendence,  and  D irrlvr  tv,  in  the  form  of 

exerted  i„  the  ’crel„ri"  th2  apTarTuUie”'  ‘ 
custom  require  for  examnl»  T ^ opinion  and 
coat-slj  drfak  atTui  “ ^^Pl^^Per  ehell  have  a good 

tvuhout  some  or  other  of  these  U.ings  I a ferttfn 

when  necessity  presses  he  rannnf  n degree, 

S“aral{ te^^ 

fromtalo'  h 'd1“?  ““'f  of  t-ders, 

o^he  r„rr  cwf  oTl‘  r ‘'““"'"“fio  -ollipikS 

hiifher  order  nf  f I ^ labourers.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the 
■iS'ter  order  of  traders  would,  or  could,  do  without  a certain  rale 
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17.  But  it  will  demonstrate  still  more  forcibly 
and  clearly  the  limit  to  accumulation,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  power  of  accumulating  is  not  confined  to 
capitalists ; but  that  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  ex- 
emplified by  their  customers  ; and  more  especially 
by  those  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  luxuries, 
and  who  have  it  therefore  in  their  power  to  econo- 


» 

* 
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of  expenditure,  they  might  remit  something  of  their  rate  of  pro- 
fits. If  a great  brewer,  for  example,  would  drive  his  family  to 
the  two  shilling  gallery  in  one  of  his  own  drays  ; or  a banker  be 
content,  as  in  India,  to  sit  on  a mud  floor  in  the  shop  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  retire  to  swallow  rice  with  the  condiment  of  ghee — 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  thing  being  brought  to  pass. 
But  the  crowning  city  has  determined,  that  her  merchants  shall 
be  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth  ; and 
they  neither  can,  nor  will  resist  the  award.  The  opinion  of 
society,  therefore,  is  what,  in  the  long  run,  determines  and  keeps 
up  the  rate  of  recompense  in  this  class,  as  well  as  in  the  other ; 
and  though  there  may  be  individual  exceptions,  men  in  general 
will  break,  sooner  than  not  live  up  to  what  is  expected  from  them. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  men  to  live  up  to  this  mark  ; but 
in  finding  men  who  will  live  within  their  means.  The  profits  of 
stock,  like  wages,  may  be  momentarily  elevated  or  depressed,  by 
the  fluctuations,  in  the  proportion  between  the  business  to  be 
done,  and  the  men  who  are  to  do  it.  When  business  is  scarce, 
the  competition  may,  to  a certain  degree,  induce  traders  to  do  it 
at  a cheaper  rate  ; and  the  contrary.  But  if  the  scarcity  of  busi- 
ness is  permanent,  traders  will  begin  to  go  out  by  the  horn-gate 
of  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  balance  wull  be  preserved.” — True 
Theory  of  Rent^  7th  Edit.  pp.  16,  17. 

Mr  Thomson  does  not,  perhaps,  advert  distinctly  enough  to 
overtrading,  as  a far  more  copious  source  of  bankruptcy  than 
ov^erliving.  Under  a system  of  universal  parsimony,  a permanent 
scarcity  of  business  relatively  to  the  capital  would  ensue,  and  the 
horn-gate  might  be  far  more  crowded,  than  under  a liberal  system 
of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  merchants.  It  is  true,  that  the 
same  general  recklessness  which  leads  men  to  overspend,  might 
lead  them  to  overspeculate  ; but  it  is  far  more  to  the  latter,  than 
the  former  habit,  that  our  bankruptcies  are  owing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  caution  which  restrains  a man  from  spending  be- 
yond his  revenue,  may  restrain  him  from  trading  beyond  his 

capital as  perhaps  in  Holland.  It  is  from  the  latter  exercise 

of  caution,  greatly  more  than  from  the  former,  that  bankruptcies 
are  so  rare  in  that  country. 

E 2 
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mise  the  use  of  them.  We  can  imagine  that  part 
of  our  capital,  which  is  connected  with  the  industry 
of  the  disposable  population,  to  amount  to  ten 
millions,  being  the  prime  cost  of  all  the  goods 
wrought  up  by  this  class  of  labourers,  which  enter 
into  one  revolution  of  the  economic  cycle.  Should 
these  be  met  by  a returning  power  of  eleven  mil- 
lions, the  capital  is  fully  replaced,  and  with  a 
profit  that  enables  the  capitalists  to  live  at  a 
certain  rate  of  luxury  and  comfort.  But  if,  after 
the  commencement  of  this  revolution,  the  holders 
of  the  returning  power  had  been  visited  with  the 
inclination  to  save  more  and  spend  less,— if  a 
general  retrenchment  had  taken  place  among  them, 
so  that,  instead  of  spending  eleven  millions,  they 
had  laid  up  five,  and  had  only  assigned  six  millions 
to  the  purchase  of  those  articles  which  had  been 
brought  to  market  at  the  expense  of  ten  millions, 
—It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
original  capitalists  of  these  ten  millions  would  find 
the  market  sadly  overladen,  at  least,  with  their 
commodities.  They  had  enlisted  into  the  service 
of  their  different  establishments  a disposable  popu- 
ation,  whose  office  it  is  to  work  up  luxuries  for 
those  who  are  enabled  by  their  revenues  to  pur- 
chase  them.  But  should  a taste  for  luxury  give 
place  to  a taste  for  accumulation,  in  the  degree 
that  we  have  now  specified,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
lessening  of  the  effective  demand  from  eleven  to 
SIX  millions,  must  just  have  the  effect  of  lessenino-, 
in  this  proportion,  the  price  of  their  commodities! 
And,  so  far  from  its  being  in  their  power  by  parsi- 
mony , or  in  any  other  way,  indefinitely  to  extend 
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the  capital  in  their  hands  ; we  find  that  this  is  not 
only  limited  by  the  power  of  their  customers,  but 
that,  by  a change  in  the  will  or  taste  of  these 
customers,  this  capital  could  be  wrested  to  any 

ffivGTi  Gxtcnt  SLway  from  them.  ^ ^ 

18.  To  intercept  all  evasions,  it  may  be  right  to 

trace  the  effect  of  this  change  a little  farther.  The 
sum  of  five  millions,  that  we  conceive  to  have  been 
laid  up  by  landed  proprietors,  is  not  therefore 
boarded.  Generally,  it  would  be  deposited  in 
hands  which  lay  it  out  in  quest  of  gam,  or  on  pro- 
duction, for  the  sake  of  a profit.  We  are  aware 
of  its  being  equally  spent  in  either  way.  But, 
whereas  formerly  it  wont  to  be  spent  as  revenue, 
and  with  an  immediate  view  to  consumption ; now 
it  is  spent  as  capital,  and  with  an  immediate  view 
to  production.  Let  this  conversion  of  revenue 
into  capital  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  commencement,  or  along  the  progress,  of  the 
one  economic  revolution,  which  we  suppose  to 
have  been  signalized  by  the  change  in  question. 
Then  it  had  been  possible,  that,  prior  to  the  result 
of  a market  overstocked  with  luxuries,  and  t e 
price  of  them  falling  to  the  level  of  the  reduced 
demand,  this  sum  of  five  millions  might  have  been, 
imprudently  or  unforeseeingly,  vested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  luxuries — when,  with  fifteen  mil  ions 
expended  on  their  preparation,  and  a returning 
power  of  only  six  millions  to  replace  this  outlay, 
the  failure  in  the  speculation  behoved  to  be  all 
the  more  signal.  But,  though  this  conversion  of 
revenue  into  capital  had  not  taken  place  till  the 
economic  cycle  had  fully  revolved,  still  there  would 
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hoved  to  ha’ve  taktn  >>0- 

original  manufacturers  alio 

before,  a million  a yeiir  f»  thit 
they  could  only  begin  their  c 

a capital  of  five  milHons  S^h 

.1.1  w i.  i«v,  irs ‘j  «ir . 

mdhons,  that  formerly  wont  to  he  7 7 ^ 

or,  m other  words,  instead  of  goW  to^77''  ’ 
capital  m its  old  situation  it  haf  ® * P 

capital  in  a new  situation.  ’ The  whole 

■s,  that,  instead  of  being  returned  t h T'' 
retained;  and  for  tha  , 7 been 

possession  of  ten  inillionr^^”^  capitalists  in  the 
the  possession  of  so  mauv "o  “‘"‘"S 

,JL  "'•r”  f . %i».s 

~h  .1  .b.  ::i“  "f 

tmue  to  be  bought,  from  year  to  ^ ^ 

still  capital  enough  left  for  this  extento/b®^- 

But  meanwhile,  the  sum  of  five  mdlfo! 

the  hands  of  thpir  nlri  « indlions,  now  in 

able  occupation  and  Tn  T*’  ^ 

have  been  effectually  warned  bv^tf^T  ‘'’7 
predecessors  from  th  7 ^ ‘heir 

’ manufacture  of  luxuries 
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Let  us  now,  then,  turn  from  this  department  of 
business,  that  has  just  rejected  the  excess  of  capital, 
wherewith  it  was  overladen,  and  try  to  imagine  a 
settlement  for  the  new-formed  capital  in  some 
other  branch  of  the  national  industry.  And  there 
is  a great,  and  withal  a distinct  department  of  this 
sort,  where  are  prepared,  not  the  luxuries  of  life 
for  the  wealthy,  but  the  second  necessaries  of  life 
for  the  general  population.  This  sum  will  be 
superadded  to  the  capital  already  vested  in  that 
species  of  industry,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  previously  of  the  amount  of  ten  millions.  It 
will  thus  be  made  to  attain  the  magnitude  of  fifteen 
millions.  By  this  change,  the  sum  of  five  millions 
is  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  industry  in  the 
third  class  of  labourers,  and  transferred  to  the 
support  of  industry  in  the  second  class.  The 
labourers,  on  the  whole,  will  have  the  same  money, 
but  not  more,  distributed  among  them  as  formerly  ; 
though  a great  change  will  be  effected  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  industry — half  the  disposable 
population  being  taken  off  from  the  manufacture  of 
luxuries,  and  passing  into  the  secondary  population, 
whose  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  second 
necessaries.  At  all  events,  the  great  customers 
for  the  second  necessaries,  the  labourers,  will 
not  be  able  to  make  larger  offers  of  money  in  the 
market  for  them  than  they  wont ; that  is,  if,  in  the 
purchase  of  second  necessaries,  they  could  only 
afford  to  pay  eleven  millions  previous  to  this  change, 
this  is  all  the  sum  which  they  can  afford  still.  For- 
merly they  replaced  the  capital  of  ten  millions,  and 
afforded  an  additional  million  in  profit  for  the  live- 
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lihood  of  the  capitalists.  They  would  now  fall 

embarLdTn 

by  the  sum  of  foL  miHi„r  Thr  ’ 

dealt  in  j muuoiis.  i he  capitalists  who 

million  to  I'  "®<=essanes,  allowing  them  one 
lUion  to  live  upon,  would  only  be  able  to  start 

millions,  and  that  notwithstand' 
mg  the  investiture  of  an  additional  five  millions  ^ 
the  commencement  of  the  last  economic  cycle  in 
^he  r business.  Such  a yearly  investiture,7ntc" 

be  fo^r  remaining  tbe  same,  would 

be  followed  up  by  a regular  yearly  extinction  of 

SSr“=- 

facture  of  second  necessaries,  and  this  were  Tanta' 
mount  to  a gratuitous  distribution,  to  that  extend 
O a itional  second  necessaries  among  the  general 

the  common  people  THpx  u so  among 
enabled  to  indulge  this  taste  LTh^  \ certainly  be 

>p..d  I...  th..  ihd,  t’'  “ 

teen  millions,  to  a less  sum  than  the  eleven 
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millions,  and  serve  to  enhance  still  more  the  proof 
of  an  utter  powerlessness  on  the  part  of  indefinite 
parsimony  to  create  or  to  sustain  an  indefinitely 
increasing  capital. 

20.  As  capital,  then,  would  not  continue  to  rush 
into  a business  where  the  goods,  from  the  excess 
and  superfluity  of  their  production,  sold  for  less 
than  prime  cost,  we  may  now,  with  all  safety,  con- 
clude, that  the  five  millions  annually  saved  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  which  had  been  rejected 
from  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  would  be  equally 
rejected  from  the  manufacture  of  second  necessa- 
ries. And  should  the  saving  continue  to  be  made, 
there  only  remains  another  great  department  on 
which  to  try  the  investiture  of  this  sum.  After 
having  sought  in  vain  for  the  profitable  occupation 
of  itself  in  the  business  of  the  disposable  and  secon- 
dary classes,  we  may  now  suppose,  for  a moment, 
that  it  has  found  a landing-place  in  agriculture. 
In  this  case,  half  the  disposable  population,  with- 
drawn from  their  old  employment,  would  be  turned 
to  the  new  employment  of  cultivating  the  land — 
spreading  tillage  over  a greater  extent  than  before 
among  soils  which  had  been  yet  unbroken,  and 
carrying  it  to  a greater  depth  and  perfection  than 
before,  in  the  soils  that  had  previously  been  entered 
on.  It  should  be  recollected  that,  previous  to  this 
accumulation  and  its  investiture,  the  agriculture 
had  been  already  carried  forward  to  that  limit  which 
has  so  often  met  our  notice  ; and  from  the  contem- 
plation we  may  again  draw  an  important  lesson — 
even  that  there  is  a like  limit  to  the  extension  of 
capital.  But,  before  adverting  to  this  limit,  we 
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would  remark,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  if  the 
agiicultural  capital,  previously  to  this  new  investi- 
ture, was  ten  millions,  it  now  becomes  fiCn 

which  can  immediately,  and  at  once,  furnish  the 
general  population  with  a greater  returning  power 
t an  before,  there  would  only,  for  one  year  atleast, 
be  a return  of  ten  millions  for  the  now  extended 
investiture  of  fifteen  mUlions.  We  believe,  that, 
in  tb  s department  of  business,  the  loss  would  be 
peatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  great 
increase  that  must  at  first  take  place  in  the  food 
of  the  country,  without  an  instant  corresponding 
mcrease  of  population.  This  would  cheapen  h! 
ar  icle  much  beneath  the  rate  at  which  luxuries  or 
-econd  necessaries  would  be  cheapened,  from  the 
. ame  cause  of  an  excess  in  their  production.  One 
can  indefinitely  extend  his  use  of  luxuries,  or  his 
use  of  second  necessaries,  but  he  cannot  indefinitely 
e,xtend  his  use  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  Qnl 
can  treat  himself  with  double  the  amount  of  splen- 

but  ‘double  the  amount  cf  clothes 

he  w ont.  It  ,s  thus  that  an  excess  of  food  causes 

a much  greater  depression  of  its  price,  than  a like 

excess  of  most  other  articles  • so  fL 

for  fho  -IT  ’ so  that  the  return 

mmicnlt!  e ""m ^^harked  in 
agriculture,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  greatly 

ess  than  the  eleven  millions,  formerly  returned  for 

Th-  ..."’I'hons  that  wont  to  be  embarked  in  it 

his  will  always  form  a strong  initial  barrier  in  the 

ay  of  vesting  more  capital  in  agriculture  than 

« a the  state  of  the  eountry  at  the  time  admitted 
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of.  No  distant  anticipations  could  tempt  capitalists 
very  far  in  this  walk  of  speculation,  with  such  a 
grievous  absorption  to  meet  them  at  the  outset,  or 
could  tempt  men  by  their  savings  to  become  capi- 
talists. 

21 . But  although  there  were  no  fall  of  price  from 
the  extension  of  agriculture  beyond  its  natural 
limit,  there  is  a sufficient  barrier  to  this  extension 
in  the  unproductiveness  of  the  land  which  lies  be- 
yond it.  The  agriculture  stops  where  it  does,  just 
because  the  land  of  last  quality  is  barely  sufficient 
to  repay  the  expenses  of  its  husbandry ; and,  in  the 
existing  state  of  agricultural  labour  and  machinery, 
no  land  beneath  this  could  be  attempted  without 
loss  to  the  cultivator.  We  might  conceive  of  the 
next  land  beneath,  that  its  produce  fell  short,  by 
one-tenth,  of  the  ability  to  feed  its  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  secondaries ; or,  that  it  would 
require  a hundred,  made  up  from  both  these  classes, 
to  raise  food  for  ninety  labourers.  This  would 
obviously  increase  the  whole  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  country.  By  this  single  instance,  there  would 
be  food  for  ninety  labourers  added  to  the  whole 
previous  amount  of  the  national  produce,  although 
it  did  require  the  work  of  a hundred  labourers  to 
raise  it.  Were  this  instance  multiplied  into  an 
extensive  system  of  home-colonization,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be  a 
sensible  increase  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life, 
and  a temporary  cheapening  thereof,  to  the  sensible 
relief  of  all  the  labouring  classes  in  the  land.  But 
the  increase  of  population  would  speedily  restore 
the  old  price,  when  we  should  behold  a larger,  but 
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not  a more  comfortable  peasantry  than  before;  and 
the  last  land,  now  that  the  natural  limit  of  cultivation 
had  been  forced,  only  yielding  the  food  of  ninety 
labourers  in  return  for  the  work  of  a hundred.  It 
may  be  asked,  whence  are  the  ten  labourers  main- 
tained ? 1 he  husbandry  of  these  inferior  soils, 

not  being  able  to  repay  itself,  must  be  maintained, 
either  by  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  individuals, 
or  by  taxation.  In  either  way  there  is  a sacrifice 
of  luxury  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classes  ; or, 
in  other  words,  so  many  labourers  are  withdrawn 
by  this  operation  from  the  disposable,  and  placed 
m the  agricultural  or  secondary  classes.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  food  has  been  raised  for  an  additional 
hundred,  has  had  the  effect  of  at  least  withdrawing 
ten  from  the  disposable  population.  It  may  be  ex- 
tended to  land  of  the  next  inferior  quality  ; where, 
for  every  additional  hundred  that  can  be  fed  by  its 
produce,  twenty  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
posable population.  This  may  be  conceived  to  go 
downward,  till  rent  is  annihilated,  or  the  last  man 
is  withdrawn  from  a disposable  population,  now 
upheld  by  the  landed  proprietors.  So  that  home- 
colonization,  *the  moment  it  passes  beneath  the 
limit  of  that  land  which  yields  a profit  to  the  cul- 
tivator,  may  be  regarded  as  having  entered  on  the 
first  step  of  a process,  that,  if  consummated,  would 
give  us  a larger  population  certainly,  but  a popula- 
tion almost  wholly  made  up  of  the  secondary  and 
agrarian  classes  ; and,  therefore,  labouring  for  the 
supply  of  a now  larger  society  in  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  existence.  Meanwhile,  the  disposable 
population  must  have  waned  toward  its  extinction. 
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The  community  will  have  gained  in  numbers,  but 
not  in  comfort,  even  to  the  general  mass  of  families. 
And  it  will  have  lost  the  services  which  are  ren- 
dered by  the  disposable  class— a forfeiture  this,  not 
merely  of  the  elegancies  of  life  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  but  the  far  heavier  forfeiture  of  all  that  can 
civilize  the  species,  or  subserve  the  purest  and 

highest  objects  of  patriotism.* 

22.  But,  without  here  pursuing  this  speculation 

so  far,  we  may  clearly  see  how,  even  at  the  out- 
set of  such  a process,  there  is  a limit  to  the  pro- 
fitable embarkation  of  additional  capital  on  agricul- 
ture. The  land  which  cannot  even  feed  its  direct 
and  secondary  labourers,  will  far  less  yield  a re- 
muneration to  the  capital  which  landlords  may 
have  saved  from  their  revenue;  and  which,  re- 
jected from  two  of  the  great  branches  of  national 
industry,  is  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  a profitable 
investment  for  itself  in  the  greatest  and  mostimport- 
ant  of  all— the  agricultural  department.  The  do- 
main of  cultivation  is,  no  doubt,  gradually  widening 
with  the  improvements  that  are  ever  taking  place 
in  the  methods  of  agricultural  labour.  But  when 
capital  makes  a rash  attempt  beyond  this  boundary, 
it  is  sure  to  be  absorbed.  While  landed  property 
continues,  and  the  owners  have  a free  control  over 
their  own  movements,  this  cannot  long  be  sub- 
mitted to.  The  landlord  will  not  continue  to  em- 
ploy, on  a land  that  brings  no  return,  agricultural 
labourers,  who  might,  for  the  sum  he  is  yearly 
spending  in  the  shape  of  unproductive  capital,  be 
serving  him  in  the  capacity  of  disposable  labourers  ; 

See  Appendix,  C.— On  Home-Colonization. 
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and  from  whose  hands  he  might  obtain  a substantial 
return  of  comfort  for  the  same  sum,  when  expended 
in  the  shape  of  revenue.  Neither  will  the  tenant 
^rsist  in  cultivating  land  which  yields  him  no  profit, 
rhere  is  no  escapingfrom  the  conclusion.  Accumu-* 
lation,  or  the  conversion  of  revenue  into  capital, 
has  its  limits  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  divi- 
sion of  the  business  of  society.  In  other  words, 
capital  IS  hemmed  on  all  sides  by  a slowly-receding 
boundary,  which  it  cannot  overpass ; and  beyond 
which,  if  It  attempt  to  enlarge  itself,  it  is  broken  into 
surges  at  the  barrier  by  which  it  is  surrounded.* 


Note. 

The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  as  being  new  to 
Political  Economy  will  run  counter  to  all  those 
habits  of  thought  which  have  been  grounded  on  an 
acquaintance  with  previous  writers  in  the  science. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  therefore  particularly 
requested  to  § 7 and  8,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
position, obvious  enough  one  might  think,  when  it 


here  remark,  how  extraordinary  it  is,  that  the 

to  thTtal^  which  cories 

to  the  same  thing,  the  doctrine,  that  capital  might  find  inde- 
finite  room  for  its  own  profitable  investiture— should  have  been 
strenuously  advocated  by  the  disciples  of  a school,  which  con- 
nects  the  rate  of  profit  with  the  return  that  is  yielded  to  the 
husbandman  by  the  last  cultivated  land.  It  is  sufficient  to 

StVeT  irof  fT  which ’can 

tfl  ft  f C f n ^ requires  but  a finite  capi- 

a for  the  full  occupation  of  it.  Let  the  capital  then  exceed 

, am  ow  over  on  soils  of  inferior  fertility,  and  you  will 

feed  ‘he  produce  of  which  can/ot  eve„ 

ed  the  direct  and  secondary  labourers.  This  affords  a clear 
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is  stated — that  if  there  may  be  too  many  labourers, 
so  may  there  be  too  many  implements  of  labour. 
We  must  therefore  confess  a great  value  for  the 
principle,  § 16,  that  the  average  standard  of  en- 
joyment among  capitalists  has  a regulating  and 
controlling  influence  on  the  rate  of  profit — just  as 
the  standard  of  enjoyment  among  labourers  affects 
wages.  We  would  also  refer  to  § 21,  on  the  ef- 
fects of  home-colonization — both  as  perniciously 
influencing  the  distribution  of  labourers  ; and,  with- 
out adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes, 
most  seriously  abridging  the  general  good  of 
society. 


example  of  a return  falling  short  of  the  outlay, — the  food  pro- 
duced falling  short  of  the  food  expended.  Now,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  a just  one,  that  the  profit  on  all  other  business 
is  commensurate  with  that  on  agriculture,  we  shall,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  from  the  general  exuberance  of  capital,  have 
profit  converted  into  loss,  or  what  may  be  termed  a negative 
profit,  repressing  this  exuberance  throughout  all  the  departments 
of  enterprise,  and  so  keeping  down  the  capital  to  what  the  coun- 
try can  bear. 


1 ]R 

POPULATION  AND  capital. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

and  Capital 

ojL;a:::T 

what  a 

Its  agriculture ; thou<fh  when  thn  of 

extends,  every  thinic?  p]  itself 

The  larger  ;7piZ  r 

th.se  requires  sdditionel  hands  snd71"‘^7™ 

of  new  canital  Tlip  * ’ investiture 

™ deS  ;r“2'“‘i  — •...» 

lords  a larger  comm^mT^ 

than  before  an^r  ‘*’®  '““»es  of  life 

lation,  with  ’room  dsoht7h^^’'  disposable  popu- 
ditional  capital  in  tis  tanch  7^”“^  “‘'- 

population  maybe  eomL™^ fed 
no  fear  of  a right  distribution  for  them  •*' 

as  they  wiU,  among  the  agricultural  rh’  a® 
or  the  disposable  classesfjust  accin^  ®®®®"dary, 

in  all  the  ttfe  beW  rSdt  n 

the  immediate  and  fh  ^ ^ proportioned  between 
mediate  and  the  antecedent.*  Too  many 
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• See  Chap.  HI.  Sect.  9. 
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labourers,  on  the  whole,  would  argue  an  excess  of 
population  ; and  too  large  a proportion  of  antece- 
dent labourers,  would  just  as  certainly  argue  an 
excess  of  capital.  The  one  excess  is  limited  by 
the  impossibility  of  labourers  being  subsisted  be- 
neath a certain  rate  of  wages ; and  the  other  ex- 
cess, as  effectually  limited  by  the  impossibility  of 
capital  being  supported  beneath  a certain  rate  of 
profit.  Historically,  both  undergo  an  increase— 
but  just  as  the  increasing  agriculture  lets  them. 
Population  wont  force  agriculture  beyond  a certmn 
limit;  but  agriculture  will  ever  draw  population 
after  it.  And  the  same  may  be  as  truly  affirmed 
of  capital.  It  wont  force  agriculture  beyond  a 
certain  limit,— and  should  it,  in  the  moment  of  its 
redundancy,  seek  to  do  so,  it  will  be  sunk  or  dissi- 
pated, and  so  its  excess  lopped  off.  There  is  a 
prevalent  mistake  respecting  the  order  of  causa- 
tion, or  the  order  of  antecedency  in  this  matter. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  imagination,  that  let  capital 
be  only  accumulated  to  any  extent ; and  to  that 
extent  it  will,  without  let  or  obstruction,  speed  on 
the  agriculture.  It  were  far  more  correct  to  say, 
that  agriculture  opens  room  for  the  occupancy  of 

capital. 

2.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  circumstance,  that 
population,  through  its  excess,  and  the  consequent 
lowering  of  wages,  opens  a way  into  inferior  soils, 
which,  under  a higher  wage,  could  not  have  been 

entered  on nor  to  the  circumstance  that  capital, 

through  its  excess,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
profits,  causes  a similar  descent,  and  so  an  exten- 
sion of  the  agriculture.  Even  such  may  be  the 
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it  t'T- 

tal  that  is  p“ut  upon ir  2’  the  capi- 

lation  and  capital  may  he  retarded"’ 

to  stimulate,  beyond  the  nataXeifeme'te^r/h'- ’ 
progress,  the  increase  of  either.  Gr»t  ^n  t a f T 
of  security  and  social  order_and  thT«  ! 
tendency,  whether  of  population  ^ o/capttaT^ 

■oent  of  that  ^owVSf^ha  ^ 

and  anon,  is  checkin  o-  th  ^ which,  ever 

pressing  the  increS”  oflorTd”;!’ 

think,  than  that  either  should’  be  urted'f "T 
against  this  barrier  bv  th.  • ^“tward 

painful  excess-beuer  if  h!  “f  a 

covered,  by  which  h!th  t ““Id  be  dis- 
derate  t eir  pte  JZ  Tt 

perous  advancemlt  side  bfs-T 

enlargement  of  agriculture  ^ tLt 

as  labour,  might  be  saved  'rom  th 

distress,  which  are  snr.  t ^ visitations  of 

straiten  d and  overbore”  ^ 

own  undue  accr  ulatL„;  -'ght  of  its 

captar  wWc^  if  P»P“iation  and 

the  saLXe  ‘ d ? “P“"’  '^”“‘‘1  rectify 

=uine  and  extravagant  imaginations,  thal 
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are  still  afloat  respecting  the  power  and  indefinite 
capabilities  of  the  latter  ; seeing  they  are  the  very 
imaginations  which  at  one  time  prevailed  regard- 
ing the  former.  The  days  once  were,  when  popu- 
lation was  the  great  demand  of  patriots  and  poli- 
tical economists;  and  accordingly,  it  was  held  the 
wisest  policy  of  a state,  to  encourage  early  mar- 
riages, and  raise  foundling  hospitals,  and  artificially 
foster  in  every  sort  of  way  this  one  element  of  na- 
tional greatness.  The  days  still  are,  when  capital 
is  the  great  demand  of  politicians  and  philanthro- 
pists ; and  it  is  imagined,  that  by  every  effort  of 
parsimony,  by  retrenchment  in  all  directions,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  by  accumulation  to  the  ut- 
termost, we  may  build  up  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
this  other  element  of  national  greatness.  The 
limits  of  the  first  are  now  understood ; and  also 
its  own  spontaneous  tendency  to  overpass  these 
limits,  so  as  to  supersaturate  a country,  and  pro- 
duce distress  among  families.  The  limits  of  the 
second  are  not  understood ; neither  is  it  seen,  how, 
instead  of  being  the  object  of  an  anxious  or  watch- 
ful solicitude  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  it  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  operation  of  those  natural 
principles,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  ever  tending  to 
its  own  redundancy,  and  working  by  its  very  ex- 
cess the  infliction  of  many  a heavy  misfortune  on 
the  capitalists  of  the  land.  In  this  respect  there 
is  no  difference  between  immediate  and  antecedent 
labour.  The  one  is  liable  to  as  great  excess  as  the 
other.  As  too  many  human  hands  may  be  work- 
ing now^  and  drawdng  in  return  an  inade(^uate  sub- 
sistence ; so  too  many  human  hands  may  have  been 
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working  last  year,  and  the  existent  products  of 
their  industry,  whether  in  the  shape  of  goods,  or 
instruments  of  future  production,  may  be  drawing 
a return  of  gains  that  are  wholly  as  inadequate. 
What  the  action  of  low  wages  is  upon  population, 
so  the  action  of  low  profit  is  upon  capital.  They 
prevent  the  increase  of  both  beyond  a certain 
amount.  Nay,  support  in  the  one  case  may  de- 
cline into  starvation  ; and  population  be  lessened 
in  consequence,^and  profit,  in  the  other  case,  may 

be  turned  into  loss,  and  capital  be  effectually  les- 
sened also. 

4.  But  population  and  capital  not  only  resemble 
each  other,  in  respect  of  the  limit  which  opposes 
their  indefinite  augmentation.  They  are  both  sub- 
ject to  losses  and  deficiencies  beneath  this  limit, 
and  they  resemble  each  other  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
ceeding force  and  facility  wherewith  these  defi- 
ciencies are  repaired.  If,  by  the  operation  of 
disease  or  war,  any  sudden  and  large  blank  have 
been  made  in  the  population,  it  is  now  understood 
how  speedily  this  vacuum  is  filled  again,  by  the 
general  translation  of  the  families  into  better  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  stimulus  given  from  this  cause 
to  a number  of  marriages  that  would  have  other- 
wise been  postponed.  And,  accordingly,  an  un- 
wonted number  of  deaths  in  one  year  is  followed 
up,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  political 
arithmetic,  by  a like  unwonted  number  of  births 
throughout  the  short  period  of  a few  years  there- 
after. But  It  IS  not  adverted  to,  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  capital  are  repaired  by  a process  still  more 
sudden.  Let  the  whole  capital  embarked  in  glass- 
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making,  for  example,  be  a million  of  money,  which, 
if  replaced  in  one  revolution  of  the  economic  cycle 
by  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  would  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  live,  and  to  commence  their 
course  anew,  in  the  same  circumstances  as  before. 
But  we  may  conceive  one  of  these  manufacturers, 
with  the  capital  of  a hundred  thousand,  to  have 
withdrawn  it  from  business,  and  to  have  squandered 
it  in  a fit  of  extravagance,  so  that,  in  a few^  months, 
there  is  not  a vestige  of  his  fortune  remaining. 
The  common  imagination  is,  that  the  capital  thus 
wasted  by  the  dissipation  of  one  capitalist,  can  only 
be  repaired  by  a strenuous  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  all  the  rest.  But  the  truth  is,  it  may  be  re- 
paired, and  that  in  the  course  of  a single  twelve- 
month,  from  another  cause.  There  is  nothing, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  extravagance  of  this 
said  glass-maker,  that  can  affect  the  wealth  or 
ability  of  his  customers.  It  may  lessen,  for  one 
year  at  least,  the  quantity  prepared,  but  it  lessens 
not  the  ability  to  purchase.  If  eleven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  in  readiness  last  year,  for 
buying  up  the  glass  that  had  been  manufactured 
at  the  expense  of  a million,  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  one  of  the  capitalists,  that 
can  prevent  the  same  sum  of  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  from  being  in  readiness  next  year. 
The  producing  power  is,  for  one  season,  impaired; 
but  the  returning  power  is  as  great  as  ever.  And 
the  effect  is  just  a rise  in  the  price  of  the  article. 
When  the  effective  demand  is  the  same  as  before, 
the  price,  averagely  speaking,  is  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  quantity  brought  to  market.  The 
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price  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  given 
last  year  in  return  for  the  cost  of  a million,  is  given 
this  year  in  return  for  the  cost  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  capital  is  thus  restored  to  its  original 
magnitude ; and  that,  without  any  effort  or  hard 
straining  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  capitalists. 
Phe  truth  is,  that  to  them  it  has  been  a prosperous, 
a holiday  season  of  high  prices  and  flourishing 
markets.  That  extravagance  which  has  ruined 
their  brother  capitalists,  has  enriched  them.  They, 
in  a single  year,  have  fallen  both  into  his  profits 
and  his  capital.  So  far  from  being  more  pains- 
taking, or  penuriously  economical  than  before, 
they  might  spend  among  them  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  which  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  revenue, 
and  still  inherit  the  whole  of  his  capital,  or  the  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  into  the  bargain.  The  glass- 
making capital  is  fully  replaced,  not  with  any  sacrifice 
or  self-denial  on  their  part,  but  at  the  expense  of 
their  customers— and  with  the  temporary  mischief 
to  these,  of  a tenth  less  of  the  article  of  glass  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  had,  the  capital  starts 
again  into  as  great  extent  and  efficiency  as  before.* 
5.  It  is  thus  that,  in  capital,  there  is  a restor- 

* Or  the  capital  may  be  repaired  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
custoiners,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  labourers, 
who,  if  they  all  keep  by  their  wonted  employment,  must  be  satisi 
fied  for  one  year  with  a proportional  reduction  of  their  wages. 
In  this  way  the  usual  quantity  of  glass  may  be  supplied  at  the 
usual  price,  but  with  such  a proHt  from  the  diminished  outlay,  as 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  had  been  created  in  the  capital 
ot  glass-makers.  This  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  in  my 
work  ou  the  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  Nations,  Chapter 
“ On  certain  prevalent  errors  and  misconceptions,  which 
are  fostered  by  economic  theories,  and  which  are  fitted  to  mislead 
the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  labour  and  the  labouring  classes.” 
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ative  virtue,  which,  as  if  by  the  instant  force  of 
elasticity,  causes  it,  speedily  and  spontaneously,  to 
recover  the  encroachments  that  have  been  made 
upon  it.  Grant  but  a secure  administration  of 
justice,  and  a well-regulated  social  economy,  and  as 
certainly  as  the  population  of  a country  follows 
hard  upon  its  food,  so  certainly  does  the  capital 
follow  hard  upon  all  that  business  which,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  it  is  profitable  or  possible 
to  carry  on  it.  If  in  excess,  then  it  over-pro- 
duces ; and,  through  the  medium  of  consequent 
low  prices,  the  excess  is  lopped  off  in  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  economic  cycle.  If  in  defect,  then  it 
under-produces  ; and,  through  the  medium  of  con- 
sequent high  prices,  the  deficiency  is  repaired  in 
one  revolution  of  the  economic  cycle.  It  is  thus 
that,  from  year  to  year,  the  capital  may  oscillate 
on  each  side  of  the  returning  power;  but  the  latter 
is  the  place  to  which  the  former  is  constantly, 
though  tremulously  tending ; nor  will  the  vibrations 
ever  go  far,  or  for  a great  length  of  time,  in  either 
way.  The  capital,  ever  adjusting  itself  to  the 
likely  returns,  is  just  the  supply  ever  adjusting  itself 
to  the  effective  demand.  And  whether  that  demand 
be  for  immediate  labour,  or  for  the  products  of 
antecedent  labour,  it  will,  according  to  its  relative 
magnitude,  act  at  one  time  as  a check,  and  at  an- 
other as  an  encouragement,  on  population,  or  on 
capital,  or  on  both. 

6.  The  general  effect  of  the  reasoning  in  Dr 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  (and  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  occasional  recognitions  of  the  truth,)  is  to 
impress  the  idea,  that  by  accumulation  a country 
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makes  unceasing  advances,  and  without  any  let  or 
hinderance,  ab  extra,  in  wealth  and  economic  pros- 
perity. It  is  not  mere  hoarding  that  he  recom- 
mends, but  the  accumulation  of  productive  capital, 
or  of  capital  turned  to  use,  and  going  forth  in  re- 
peated outlays  on  the  business  of  production.  But 
to  uphold  the  capital,  these  outlays  must  be  re- 
placed, which  they  can  only  be  by  the  expenditure 
of  those  who  consume.  Mr  Malthus,  on  this,  in- 
stitutes a question  respecting  the  balance  between 
production  and  expenditure ; arguing  rightly,  that 
if  it  was  to  be  no  expenditure,  the  motive  to  pro- 
duction would  cease,  and  if  it  was  to  be  all  expen- 
diture, the  materials  and  instruments  of  production 
would  be  destroyed.*  There  must,  then,  be  a line 


^ Adam  Smith  has  stated,  that  capitals  are  increased  bv 

{h\Trp”I’  M benefactor,  and 

that  the  increase  of  wealth  depends  on  the  balance  of  produce 

a ove  consumption.  That  these  propositions  are  true  to  a 

great  extent,  is  perfectly  unquestionable.  No  considerable  and 

continued  increase  of  wealth  could  possibly  take  place  without 

that  d^egree  of  frugality  which  occasions,  annuallv,  the  conver- 

Sion  of  some  revenue  into  capital,  and  creates  a balance  of  pro- 

duce  above  consumption;  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are 

not  true  to  an  indeftnite  extent,  and  that  the  principle  of  savine 

pushed  to  excess,  would  destroy  the  motive  to  production  If 

every  person  were  satisfied  with  the  simplest  food,  the  poorest 

o^Sn"/’  houses,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  sort 

of  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  would  be  in  existence ; and  as 
there  would  be  no  adequate  motive  to  the  proprietors  of  land  to 
cultivate  well,  not  only  the  wealth  derived  from  conveniences 
and  hixunes  would  be  quite  at  an  end,  but  if  the  same  divisions 
of  land  continued,  the  production  of  food  would  be  prematurely 
population  would  come  to  a stand,  long  before  the 
soil  had  been  well  cultivated.  If  consumption  exceed  production 
capital  of  the  country  must  be  diminished,  and  its  wealth 
must  be  gradually  destroyed,  from  its  want  of  power  to  produce  • 
f production  be  in  a great  excess  above  consumption,  the  motive 
to  accumula^  and  produce  must  cease,  from  the  want  of  will  to 
consume.  The  two  extremes  are  obvious ; and  it  follows,  that 
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somewhere  between  production  and  expenditure, 
which  it  were  best,  on  the  whole,  for  a country  to 
observe ; but  whether  it  be  possible  verbally  to  de- 
scribe that  line  or  not,  practically  nature  hath,  as 
in  the  case  of  population  and  food,  provided  both 
checks  and  stimulants,  in  virtue  of  which  the  eco- 
nomic machine  might,  with  all  safety,  be  left  to  its 
own  movements.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
appetite  for  future  wealth,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
appetite  for  present  indulgence.  If  either  were  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a 
universal  mania,  it  might  overturn  the  balance  of 
society.  But  just  in  proportion  as  either  of  these 
forces  goes  to  excess,  and  so  causes  a deviation 
from  the  line  of  optimism  on  one  side,  in  that  pro- 
portion is  the  other,  or  counteractive  force,  aug- 
mented, so  as  at  length  to  recall  the  stray  move- 
ment, and  cause  an  oscillation  towards  the  other 
side.  Should  accumulation  go  to  excess,  and  so 
the  supply  in  markets  overpass  the  demand,  the 
lowering  of  profits  will  check  the  farther  tendency, 
and  the  wealthy  feel  tempted  to  purchase  present 
enjoyment  with  the  overflowings  of  their  revenue, 
rather  than  throw  them  away  on  unproductive  in- 
vestments. Should  expenditure  go  to  excess,  and 
so  the  demand  in  markets  overpass  the  supply,  the 
rise  of  prices  will  not  only  prove  a check  to  farther 
expenditure,  but  will  tempt  the  cupidity  of  capital- 
ists to  every  possible  accumulation,  that  they  may 

there  must  be  some  intermediate  point,  though  the  resources  ol 
political  economy  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  it,  where,  taking 
into  consideration  both  the  power  to  produce,  and  the  will  to 
consume,  the  encouragement  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  the 
greatest.”— Afali/iMs  Political  Economy,  pp.  8,  9. 
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multiply  and  spread  out  their  investments  to  the 
uttermost,  and  so  catch,  each  for  himself,  as  large 
a share  of  the  current  prosperity  as  he  may.  It  is 
thus  that  there  are  restraining  forces  in  operation, 
which  prevent  the  extremes  either  of  accumula- 
tion or  of  expenditure  from  being  predominant  in 
the  land.  The  capital  never  goes  to  such  excess 
as  to  annihilate  all  profit,  or  that  fraction  of  it— 
the  interest  of  money.  And  the  expenditure  never 
goes  to  such  excess,  as  to  sweep  off  capital  from 

any  branch  of  industry  where  it  can  be  safely  or 
lucratively  employed. 

7.  But  instead  of  one  universal  mania  on  the 
side  either  of  expenditure  or  accumulation,  the 
former  appetite  may  be  in  excess  with  a certain 
number  of  individuals  in  the  community,  and  the 
latter  appetite  be  in  excess  with  a certain  and  dis- 
tinct number  of  other  individuals.  This  represents 
the  actual  state  of  society,  and  it  may  be  right  to 
consider  for  a moment  the  effect  of  it.  It  will  be 
found  that  expenditure,  though  in  great  excess, 
and  that  too  amongst  a great  number  of  people, 
may  not,  after  all,  operate  to  the  extinction,  or 
even  to  a stay  on  the  proper  increase  of  capital 
The  truth  is,  that  the  love  of  indulgence  in  one 
quarter  of  society,  will  ever  be  sufficiently  met  by 
the  love  of  acquisition  in  another  quarter  of  society, 
to  keep  up  the  capital  of  the  country  in  an  abun- 
dantly effective  state  for  producing  all,  which 
capitalists  find  it  their  advantage  and  their  interest 
to  produce.  We  can  imagine  each  appetite  carried 
so  far,  as  that  one  set  of  men  shall  spend  in  extra- 
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of  men  shall  lay  out  in  business  more  than  their 
capital.  Let  us  begin  with  the  first  supposition  ; 
and  it  might  make  the  effect  more  palpable,  to 
make  use  in  illustration  of  large  numbers,  nor  will 
it  affect  the  validity  of  our  conclusion,  though  the 
numbers  should  be  greater  than  are  ever  realized. 
We  shall  state  the  income  of  all  our  landed  pro- 
prietors at  one  hundred  millions,  and  conceive  that, 
in  virtue  of  an  extravagant  habit  amongst  them, 
their  whole  expenditure  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions.  It  matters  not  to  the  argument,  whether 
they  are  enabled  to  spend  this  excess  of  ten  mil- 
lions, by  means  of  a credit  directly  afforded  to  them 
from  the  dealers  from  whom  they  buy,  or  of  a 
credit  afforded  to  them  from  men  in  whose  writ- 
ten engagements  the  country  has  faith,  and  whose 
notes,  therefore,  have  the  power  which  belongs  to 
money,  of  lifting  the  commodities  for  which  it  is 
offered  in  exchange.  In  either  way,  ten  millions 
more  have  been  offered,  and  ten  millions  more 
have  been  received,  for  the  various  articles  of 
enjoyment  and  expense  that  have  been  brought  to 
market  throughout  the  year,  than  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  for  this  wasteful  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords.  Had  new  purchasers 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  started  up,  this  ad- 
dition to  the  demand  wmuld  just  have  raised  the 
money  price  of  all  these  articles ; but  not  more 
than  does  this  extended  demand  of  old  purchasers. 
The  effect  of  extravagance,  on  the  part  of  old 
customers,  is  just  to  raise  prices  as  much,  as  if  the 
additional  purchases  had  all  been  made  by  new 
customers.  There  is  no  waste  of  productive 
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capital  incurred  by  this  extravagance  on  the  part 

on  Capitalists  may  have  been  carrying 

eir  operations,  through  one  year  of  this 
extravagance,  m the  very  same  way ; and  of  eon 
sequence  brought  the  same  quantity  of  finished 

fhe”ir*  landlords  had  been  spending 

eilect  of  their  spending  more,  is  just  to  raise  the 

dImLd  to7h  Poeuniary 

demand  to  the  market,  of  ten  millions  more  than 

they  ought  to  have  done ; this  raises  prices  and 

accordnjgly  profits,  to  the  extent  of  tL  millionj 

more  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been 

Extravagance  does  not  immediately  and  of  itself 

r? •"  “S! 

e individuals  who  are  extravagant,  engross  a 
arger  quantity  of  these  goods  for  the  year  than 
would  else  have  come  to  their  share.  Tut  they 
a e indulging  their  lore  of  pleasure  at  the  expfn  I 
of  their  own  fortune,  and  also  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  enjoyment  of  all  other  consumes  who 
may  keep  within  their  incomes,  but  have  the  dis- 

dem::r:  air  t £ 

articles  on  which  so  much  of  additional  expend! 
lure  has  been  lavished.  Landlords  have^bel 
poverished  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions  by  this 
extravagance;  but  to  that  very  extent  thrl  I 
t e augmentation  of  price  or  profit,  have  kpita&ts 
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been  enriched  by  them.  As  much  as  they  have 
mortgaged  their  estates,  and  thereby  reduced  their 
own  wealth,  so  much  have  they  transferred  of  a 
lifting  power  that  enables  others  to  purchase  land 
to  the  whole  value  of  the  mortgage.  The  ex- 
travagance of  landlords  does  not  have  all  the  effect 
which  is  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
property  of  the  nation.  Mainly,  its  effect  is  but 
to  transfer  the  property  of  the  nation.  In  as  far 
as  it  keeps  up  prices  and  profit,  it  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  among  new  soils.  And  so  long 
also  as  an  estate  is  in  the  possession  of  a dissipated 
proprietor,  this  may  be  a temporary  let  in  the  way 
of  its  improvement.  Yet,  bating  these  exceptions, 
the  extravagance  of  landlords  does  not  produce  a 
reduction  in  the  property  of  the  nation,  but  only 
a rotation  of  it.* 

8.  And  the  effect  of  overspending  on  the  part 
of  consumers,  to  raise  prices,  is  neutralized  by  the 
effect  of  overtrading  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  to 
lower  prices.  These  two  opposite  vices  may  pre- 
vail to  a great  extent  in  society,  and  that  too,  from 
their  counteraction  of  each  other,  without  sensibly 
impairing  the  capital,  or  altering  the  rate  of  profit. 
As  there  may  be  an  extravagant  love  of  pleasure, 
leading  one  man  to  lay  out  on  present  indulgence 
more  than  his  revenue ; so  there  may  be  an  exces- 
sive love  of  gain,  leading  another  man  to  excessive 
speculation,  or  to  lay  out,  on  business,  more  than 
his  capital.  He^  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  trust 


* By  its  effect  on  prices,  this  ultra  expenditure  of  landlords 
lessens  the  share  of  the  annual  supply,  which  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  to  all  other  customers. 
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reposed  in  him,  either  on  the  part  of  those  from 
whom  he  purchases  the  various  materials  of  his 
speculation,  or  on  the  part  of  lenders,  who  ac- 
commodate him  with  money,  or  with  written  en- 
gagements, which  have  the  virtue  that  belongs  to 
money.  At  all  events,  if  he  purchase  more  than 
he  ought,  to  that  extent  he  raises  the  price  of  the 
things  purchased,  and  so  the  cost  of  the  artiV.]p« 


The  problem  suggested  by  Mr  Malthus.  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  extracted  at  sect.  6.,  of  this  chapter,  meets  vvi7h  its 
readiest  solution,  by  connecting  it  with  the  influence  which  an 
increase  of  production  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  consumption  on  the 
other,  has  on  cultivation.  The  more  that  productfon  pi^v  ! 

re^ula?!;'''"'^^'^'" ’7'  in  peaceable,  and  industrious,  and  well 
regulated  communities,  the  more  do  prices,  and  therefore  profi  s 

fall,  so  as  to  carry  down  the  cultivation  among  pooreTsoiiraaid 
‘W  ngricuitural  produce,  or  .h^e 
labour,  to  make  the  country  richer  in  all  the  products  of  labour 

product-  •'ffectual  check,  ^Aen  this  superioritv  of 

L far  '^ith  its  effect  on  profit,  is  car'ried 

far  that  the  last  returns,  whether  from  agriculture  or  anv 
ler  business  do  not  yield  what  has  been  called  a living  profit, 
e 0 her  hand,  in  those  countries  where  the  consumntinn  nr 
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9.  In  the  matter  of  population,  and  consequently 
of  wages,  there  may  be  a balance  between  the  im- 
providence of  many  individuals  on  the  one  hand, 
who  rush  precipitately  into  marriage,  and  the  li- 
centious celibacy  of  many  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
though  entitled  by  the  sufficiency  of  their  circum- 
stances to  enter  upon  this  state,  prefer  a life  of 
dissipation.  The  one  excess  may  so  neutralize 
the  other,  as  to  produce  betwixt  them  no  aggregate 
effect  upon  the  population ; but  better,  certainly, 
that  neither  excess  obtained,  and  that  the  same 
result  were  brought  about,  by  the  avoidance  alike 
of  profligacy,  and  of  premature  marriages.  So  in 
the  matter  of  capital,  and  consequently  of  profits, 
there  may  be  a balance  between  the  extravagance 
of  manv  individuals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reck- 
less temerity  of  many  commercial  speculatists  on  the 
other.  And  the  one  excess  may  so  neutralize  the 
other,  as  to  produce  betwixt  them  no  aggregate 
effect  upon  profit.  I3ut  better  too,  in  this  instance, 
that  neither  the  one  excess  nor  the  other  did  ob- 
tain ; that  no  man  spent  beyond  his  income,  and 
no  man  speculated  beyond  the  fair  and  honest  like- 
lihoods of  the  business  he  was  engaged  with.  It 
may  cause  no  sensible  difference  to  the  two  great 
public  and  economic  interests  of  profit  and  wages; 
but  there  is  involved  in  it  a momentous  difference 
to  the  worth  of  individual  character,  and  the  corn- 

expenditure  bears  a greater  proportion  to  the  production,  ^ in 
demi-barbarous,  and  unsettled,  and  oppressed  communities, 
where  profit  and  the  interest  of  money  are  high,  the  cultivation 
is  proportionally  contracted;  and  wealth,  as  being  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce,  is  contracted 

alonsr  with  it, 
o 
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XT  in  T I i”di- 

aTet  Tfo  TiT  f”'-  g»™>  “d  ‘he 

5 f .':.  i:r:  s:;.^.sx 

we  deem  that  all  the  liberalities  of  such  «;  a^e 
nd  unbending  aspect,  which  flourished  in  other 

race,  with  their  homely  fare  anrl  itr  • ^ ^ 

hold  the  passions,  and  the  profligacies  and  the 
gaming  artifices  of  her  now  deeper  plU  fn  h 

1 0 w°  ^ mushroom  palaces 

under  T ““  ““lude  tLn,  that 

under  the  protection  of  equitable  law,  capital  h 
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sure  to  maintain  itself  fully  up  to  the  state  at  which 
it  is  most  beneficial ; and  even  tends  to  go  beyond 
this.  When  reduced  by  any  cause  beneath  this 
standard,  it  evinces  the  same  restorative  force  as 
that  which  belongs  to  the  element  of  population. 
The  increase  of  the  one  need  be  no  more  the  sub- 
ject of  demand  or  anxiety,  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  expenditure  in  excess  of  mere  customers,  as 
of  landed  proprietors,  does  not  lessen  capital.  It 
but  raises  money  prices,  and  so  the  very  extrava- 
gance which  mortgages  the  land  to  the  extent  of 
ten  millions,  transfers  the  power  of  purchasing,  to 
that  extent,  to  some  other  quarter  in  society,  and 
thus  occasions  amere  change  or  division  in  property, 
without  a diminution  of  it.  The  expenditure  of 
capitalists  themselves  may  lessen  capital,  but  the 
operation  of  a high  profit  almost  instantly  recovers 
it,  just  as  when  disease  or  war  lessens  population, 
the  operation  of  a high  wage  is  to  act  as  a stimulus 
to  marriage;  and  so  bring,  in  a little  time,  the 
number  of  the  people  up  to  the  means  of  their 
subsistence.  There  is  no  artificial  fostering  re- 
quisite for  the  upholding  of  either.  Each  may 
with  all  safety  be  left  to  itself,  and  the  danger  is  as 
small,  that  we  shall  not  have  enough  of  antecedent, 
as  that  we  shall  not  have  enough  of  immediate 
labour.  The  less  of  population  to  the  food,  the 
more  is  there  of  plenty  among  labourers.  The 
less  of  capital  to  the  business,  the  more  is  there  of 
profit  among  capitalists.  But  neither  will  the 
food  remain  long  in  excess,  nor  the  profit  in  excess. 
With  both  there  is  a rapid  tendency  to  excess  the 
other  way;  that  is,  to  an  excess  of  population  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  an  excess  of  capital  on  the  other. 
It  IS  not  by  the  deficiency  of  these,  but . by  the 
redundancy  of  these,  that  distress  and  inconveni- 
ence begin  to  be  felt,  first,  among  the  labourers, 
secondly,  among  their  employers.  There  is  no 
need  for  exciting,  beyond  the  operation  of  its  own 
spontaneous  forces,  an  increase  of  the  supply  of 
immediate  labour;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  the  over- 
supply  of  this,  that,  by  the  lowering  of  wages, 
spreads  discomfort  among  the  people.  And  there 
IS  just  as  little  need  for  exciting,  beyond  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  spontaneous  forces,  an  increase  of 
the  supply  of  antecedent  labour ; for  it  is  the  over- 
supply  of  this,  which,  by  the  lowering,  or  the 
destruction  of  profits,  turns  merchandise  into  a 

desperate  game,  and  spreads  disorder  arnonff 
capitalists.  ° 

11.  We  hear  much  from  the  economists  of  ruin- 
ous extravagance.  Now,  individual  landlords,  and 
individual  capitalists,  will  find  it  ruinous  to  them- 
selves ; but  It  is  only  because  the  extravagance  of 
the  former  causes  a rotation  of  wealth,  bV  which 
It  IS  moved  away  from  them,  and  because  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  latter  causes  first  a destruction, 
and  then  an  almost  instant  replacement  of  wealth^ 
which  spHngs  up  in  other  hands.  Meanwhile’ 
and  notwithstanding  the  play  of  these  yearly  os- 
cillations, the  property  and  capital  of  the  nation 
abide  in  unimpaired  magnitude.  But  the  general 
fancy  is,  that  if  there  have  been  a defalcation  of 
capital,  through  the  extravagance  of  some,  it  is 
repaired  through  the  parsimony  and  painful  ac- 
cumulation of  others;  Instead  of  which,  it  is 


repaired,  and  that  almost  per  saltum,  not  by  means 
of  parsimony  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  but  by  means 
of  high  prices  for  a year,  which  is  tantamount,  we 
admit,  to  a privation  for  that  time  on  the  part  of 
customers.  Never  are  capitalists  more  exempted 
from  the  duties  and  the  cares  of  frugality,  than 
when  this  restorative  process  is  going  on;  for  to 
them  it  is  a season  of  hey-day  prosperity,  wherein, 
wdthout  any  change  of  habit,  or  rather,  notwith- 
standing an  increase,  if  they  so  choose,  of  expendi- 
ture and  luxury,  the  capital,  wasted  or  witiidrawm 
from  business  by  others,  comes  back,  with  almost 
instant  reflux,  upon  themselves.  They,  without 
effort,  fall  into  possession  of  the  ground  which  the 
others  had  abandoned,  and  find  it  as  full  of  capital, 
and  as  productive  of  revenue,  as  before.  It  is  all 
an  enlargement  to  them ; and  at  no  time  was  this 
more  apparent,  than  when  the  borrowing  system, 
by  government,  was  in  full  activity;  producing, 
therefore,  a yearly  extinction  of  capital,  and  yet 
closely  followed  up  by  its  yearly  regeneration.  It 
was  not  regenerated,  as  Dr  Smith  imagines,  by 
parsimony,  but  by  a rise  of  profits.  The  twenty 
millions,  borrowed  one  year,  and  withdrawn  from 
"the  business  of  production,  just  by  the  inverse 
action  of  supply  upon  prices,  were  replaced  next 
year,  to  the  great  and  sudden  enrichment  of  all 
the  monied  and  mercantile  interests  in  the  land. 
And  the  same  loan  to  government,  if  repeated  for 
ten  years,  would  just  be  followed  by  the  same  ef- 
fect ; that  is,  a season  of  this  duration  distinguished 
by  its  high  prices,  and  so  by  its  high  profits.  The 
reality  of  this  process  stands  palpably  forth  to  ob- 
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servation  in  the  price  of  stocks— which  fall  in  war 
sometimes  to  half  of  their  value  in  peace;  and 
indicating,  therefore,  no  less  than  a double  rate  of 
profit.  This  will  suffice  to  account  for  the  full 
maintenance  of  the  capital  of  a nation,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  drafts  on  that  capital  by 
borrowing.  The  lenders  withdraw  their  fortunes 
from  business,  and  virtually  become  mortgagees 
upon  the  land;  having  their  interest  paid  by  a 
perpetual  tax,  that  falls  upon  the  country,  and  we 
think  upon  the  landlords.  The  capitals  which  re- 
main in  trade  are  then  suddenly  enlarged,  by  the 
impulse  given  to  profits.  The  perfect  sufficiency 
of  this  capital  for  the  business  of  the  nation,  even 
under  all  the  encroachments  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected by  government  loans,  is  abundantly  obvious ; 
and  IS  ascribed,  by  Dr  Smith,  to  the  compensation 
by  the  savings  in  one  class  of  the  community  for 
the  squanderings  of  another.  But  the  true  ex- 
. P^anation  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  high  prices  to 

which  the  community  at  large  are  subjected ; it 
being,  in  truth,  a season  of  privation  to  them,  while 
a season  of  feverish  prosperity  to  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  And,  meanwhile,  the  expenditure 
does  not  dimmish  the  property  of  the  nation ; it 
only  transfers  a part,  and  so  divides  it.  The  land 
IS  as  good  as  partitioned  between  the  landed  pro- 
pi  ietor&  and  the  national  creditors,  who  are  the 
mortgagees.  Should  the  debt  overtake  the  wealth 
o oui  proprietors — should  the  mortgage  equal 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  still  justice  be  scrupu- 
oiisly  adhered  to,  there  would  be  no  disappearance 
of  property  in  consequence ; there  would  only  be 
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the  dispossession  of  existing  proprietors.  Land- 

lords would  have  to  do  generally,  in  consequence 
of  the  extravagance  of  government,  what  they  have 
often  to  do  severally,  in  consequence  of  their  own 
individual  extravagance.  They  would  have  to 
renounce  their  estates  in  favour  of  their  creditors ; 
when,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  expenditure  would  be  found,  not  in  the  main 
to  have  been  a reduction  of  property,  but  only  a 
rotation  of  it. 

12.  Dr  Smith  mourns  over  our  national  debt, 
as  if,  by  each  successive  act  of  its  extension,  the 
country  had  been  thrown  permanently  back  in  the 
career  of  economic  prosperity.  It  has  been  com- 
puted by  some,  how  much  more  populous  we  should 
have  been,  had  the  practice  of  inoculation  been 
discovered  sooner ; and,  in  like  manner,  he  com- 
putes how  much  richer  we  should  have  been,  had 
the  different  sums  borrowed  by  government  been 
all  retained  as  capital.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it 
never  could  have  stood  as  capital.  The  effect  of 
the  debt,  while  under  its  process  of  formation,  w'as 
to  subject  the  people  to  higher  prices,  and  so  to  a 
scantier  supply  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Had 
there  been  no  formation  of  a debt,  and  the  people 
been  left  to  their  w^onted  supply  of  these  articles, 
they  would  just  have  made  all  the  larger  use  of 
them  ; and  if  not,  there  would  have  been  an  excess 
of  capital  beyond  what  the  country  could  bear, 
and  so  an  absorption  of  this  excess,  in  the  losses 
and  the  bankruptcies  of  over-trading.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  debt  at  the  time  of  its  contraction,  is 
to  expose  the  people  to  those  higher  prices,  which 
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have  both  to  return  the  abiding,  and  to  replace  the 
withdrawn  capital.  And  the  whole  effect  of  the 
debt  afterwards,  is  to  divide  property,  just  as  a 
mortgage  divides  it  between  the  creditor  and  the 
landed  proprietor.  We  look  to  the  wrong  quarter 
foi  its  effect,  when  we  look  for  a diminished  capi- 
tal. T.  he  truth  is,  that  while  this  borrowing  system 
lasted,  capital  was  upheld  in  full  extent  and  suffi- 
ciency; and  when  the  borrowing  system  terminated, 
capital,  unprovided  with  its  wonted  vent  or  absor- 
bent, went  to  dissipation,  in  the  overflow  of  its  own 
exuberance.  It  was  felt  to  be  a paradox  at  the 
time ; but  we  think  it  admits  of  lucid  explanation, 
that  capitalists  flourished  in  war,  and  that  in  peace 

they  suffered  the  reaction  of  many  adversities  and 
losses.* 

13.  It  is  readily  enough  perceived,  how  soon  the 
population  of  a country  recovers  from  the  effects 
of  a desolating  war  ; and  how,  with  its  agriculture 
and  its  seasons  unchanged,  it  witnesses,  in  a few 
years,  an  equal  number  of  equally  thriving  families. 
But  there  is  just  as  great  vigour  and  indestructi- 
bility in  the  element  of  capital ; which,  though 
wrecked  to  the  uttermost  by  victorious  armies,  will, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  attain  to  all  the  magni- 
tude, and  all  the  efficiency,  which  it  ever  had.  If, 
by  the  multiplication  of  labourers,  the  country  will 
soon  have  enough  of  population ; then,  simply  by 
a right  distribution  of  them  into  the  immediate  and 
antecedent,  the  country  will  almost  as  soon  have 
enough  of  capital.  And  this  distribution  may, 
with  all  safety,  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  individual 

* See  Appendix,  D — Ou  the  National  Debt. 
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interest.  The  first  effect  of  the  lessened  capital 
would  be  a lessened  production ; and  in  repairing 
this  the  chief  and  foremost  efforts  would,  of  course, 
be  directed  to  those  things  that  were  of  most  urgent 
necessity.  Hence  a greater  than  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  the  people  would  be  set  to  repair  the  defi- 
ciency of  food,  who,  between  their  immediate  and 
antecedent  labour,  would  speedily  put  the  fields 
into  their  wonted  order,  and  give  their  wonted 
completeness  to  the  instruments  of  husbandry. 
After  this  had  been  achieved,  the  great  and  extra- 
ordinary effort  would  then  be  transferred  to  the 
manufacture  of  second  necessaries ; for  that  would 
now  be  the  quarter  of  greatest  demand,  and  at  the 
same  time  deficiency ; and  where,  therefore,  under 
the  encouragement  of  highest  price,  capital  wou  d 
be  most  readily  allured,  or  rather,  most  quickly 
forced  up  to  its  original  magnitude.  And  so  this 
matter  would  proceed,  till,  in  a very  few  years,  the 
recovery  both  of  population  and  of  capital  would  be 
completed.  By  one  revolution  of  the  economic 
cycle  what  is  termed  the  circulating  capital  would 
be  nearly  restored ; and  by  a few  revolutions  more, 
what  is  termed  ihe  fixed  capital  would  be  fully  re- 
stored ; and  all  this,  not  by  the  parsimony  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  but  by  the  privations  ol  a 
very  few  successive  seasons.  It  has  been  a theme 
of  wonder  to  historians,  that,  after  the  most  san- 
guinary and  destructive  wars,  a country  should  so 
fast  emerge  again  into  its  wonted  prosperity  and 
stren^Tth.  Like  the  mysterious  sanative  principle 
in  the  human  body,  it  has  had  a mysterious  appel- 
lation given  to  it,  and  been  ascribed  to  an  unknown 
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vis^  medicatrix  in  the  body  politic.  But  such  a dis- 
guise for  ignorance  is  altogether  unneeded;  for 
there  is  no  mystery  whatever  in  the  process.  It  is 
all  due  to  the  action  of  forces  perfectly  under- 
stood, however  little  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  in  question.  The  effect  of  a high 
profit  on  a deficient  capital,  may  be  just  as  lucidly 
apprehended  as  the  effect  of  a high  wage  on  a defi- 
cient population.  They,  in  a very  short  time, 
cease  to  be  deficient.  The  facts  of  history  upon 
this  subject  are  notoriously  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  science ; nor  should  we  any  longer 
marvel,  why  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
France,  after  having,  to  all  appearance,  exhausted 
each  other,  should,  in  less  than  half  a generation, 
he  able  to  renew  their  conflicts  in  as  great  force 
and  fulness  as  before. 

14.  It  is  in  old  and  well-governed  countries 
where  capital  is  most  exposed  to  the  discomfiture 
of  its  attempts  for  its  own  enlargement.  It  is  in 
these  where  profit  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  that 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  capital ; and 
where,  therefore,  if  capital  were  farther  extended, 
the  profit  might  be  annihilated,  or  even  converted 
into  loss.  A country,  though  well  governed,  yet 
if  new,  may  have  its  profits  high,  because  of  the 
unbroken  tracts  which  yet  lie  open  for  cultivation, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America ; and  on  which 
the  exuberance  of  capital  may  overflow,  and  find 
profitable  investments  for  generations  to  come. 
And  a country,  though  old,  yet  if  ill  governed, 
may  also  have  its  profits  high.  7’he  insecurity  to 
which  all  property  is  exposed,  from  injustice  and 
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violence,  will  prevent  the  wealthy,  in  such  coun- 
tries, from  exposing  their  capital,  without  the  pro- 
mise of  a considerable  return.  The  high  profit  is 
an  indemnification  for  risk ; and  should  be  equal  to 
the  ordinary  profit  in  ordinary  circumstances,  with 
a premium,  over  and  above,  for  a very  hazardous 
insurance.  In  balancing  the  matter  between  the 
value  of  a present  indulgence,  and  that  of  a future 
acquisition,  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  latter, 
will  tempt  merchants  to  give  a larger  proportion  of 
their  gains  to  expenditure ; and  this,  by  keeping 
down  their  capital,  upholds  their  profit.  It  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  this,  that,  in  countries 
under  oppression,  the  cultivation  should  have  made 
so  short  a descent  among  the  inferior  soils.  The 
same  consideration  which  operates  in  restraining 
the  application  of  mercantile,  will  also  operate  in 
restraining  the  application  of  agricultural  capital; 
the  latter  of  which  requires,  as  much  as  the  former, 
the  inducement  of  a large  return  in  barbarous  or 
demi-barbarous  countries.  Hence  the  prodigious 
capability  of  soils  that  lie  without  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  countries 
in  the  world — in  Asia  Minor,  in  South  America, 
in  Hindustan,  along  the  Northern  shores  of  Africa, 
and,  generally  speaking,  in  all  territories  under  the 
Mahometan  yoke.  This  holds  out  the  brilliant 
perspective  of  a great  enlargement  in  the  physical 
resources  of  the  human  family,  as  being  the  sure 
attendant  of  their  growth  in  morality,  and  religion, 
and  social  order.  Even  the  larger  countries  of 
civilized  Europe  have  still  this  prospect  in  reserve 
for  them ; as  is  evident  from  the  higher  interest  of 
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money,  in  conjunction  with  the  yet  imperfect  agri- 
culture of  such  countries  as  Spain,  and  Austria,  and 
Russia,  and  Poland.  Perhaps  there  is  no  first-rate 
nation  so  near,  in  this  respect,  to  its  extreme  limit 
as  Britain,  that  has  long  been  the  seat  of  pure 
legislation,  and  of  safe  and  prosperous  industry. 
1 here,  a low  interest,  a high-wrought  agriculture, 
the  distress  both  of  a redundant  population  among 
the  labourers,  and  of  a redundant  capital  amonff  the 
mercantile  classes,  go  hand  in  hand.  Ireland,"with 
its  higher  interest  of  money,  and  its  less  perfect 
agriculture,  has  yet  a career  of  greater  advance- 
ment to  describe  than  there  is  now  room  for  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  recipes  often  given  for 
the  medication  of  that  interesting  land,  is  to  pour 
capital  into  it.  But  this  is  mistaking  the  conse- 
quence for  the  cause.  The  economic  will  follow 
spontaneously  in  the  train  of  the  moral  improve- 
ment. With  the  progress  of  education,  and  law, 
and  industry,  capital  will  naturally  be  attracted 
hither  ; and,  what  is  still  better,  a capital  of  home- 
growth  augmentation  will  speedily  be  formed. 
Their  slovenly  agriculture,  and  unreclaimed  wastes, 
are  to  us  the  materials  of  a cheering  anticipation  ; 
for  they  tell  how  large  are  the  still  undeveloped 
capabilities  of  Ireland.  The  redundancy  of  the 
Irish  population,  is  only,  as  compared  not  with  the 
potential,  but  with  the  actual  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  their  produce,  an  amount  which  might  be 
doubled  with  a better  system  of  husbandry  ; and  a 
distribution  which  will  become  more  thoroughly 
internal  than  at  present,  when  landlords  begin  to 
feel,  that  on  their  own  estates,  and  among  their 
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own  peasantry,  they  may  taste  the  charm  and 
tranquillity  of  home.  It  is  competent  for  moral 
causes,  and  for  these  alone,  to  effect  every  desirable 
amelioration-;  and,  if  man  would  but  do  his  part, 
nature  has  in  store  for  Ireland  a liberal  subsistence 
for  millions  more  of  human  beings  than  are  now 

famishing  upon  its  territory. 

15.  If  the  disease  in  Ireland  be  a plethora  of 
population,  the  disease  in  this  country  is  more  like 
to  a plethora  of  capital.  If  there,  the  mendicity 
be  among  the  living  instruments ; here,  if  I may 
be  permitted  such  an  image,  the  mendicity  is  among 
the  dead  instruments  of  labour.  If  there,  imme- 
diate labour  be  wretchedly  remunerated  by  a low 
wage  ; here,  the  low  profit  makes  a wretched  re- 
muneration for  antecedent  labour.  The  pheno- 
mena on  this  side  of  the  water  indicate  as  surely 
that  capital  has  its  limits,  as  the  phenomena  on 
the  other  side  indicate  that  population  has  its  limits. 
The  annoyance  one  feels  in  the  competition  of  por- 
ters for  employment,  is  not  more  decisive  of  the 
one,  than  the  annoyance  he  is  exposed  to  from  the 
competition  of  steam-boats  or  hackney-coaches  is 
decisive  of  the  other.  The  noisy  clamour  of  beggars 
on  the  street,  does  not  tell  more  significantly  of  an 
excess  of  population,  than  the  signs  of  unoccupied 
houses,  and  the  flaming  advertisements  of  commo- 
dities at  prime  cost,  and  the  incessant  cheapening 
of  articles  to  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of  their 
owners,  tell  by  another  sort  of  clamour  of  the 
excess  of  capital.  Between  the  two  elements,  in 
fact,  there  is  a marvellous  and  multiplied  accor- 
dancy.  Both  are  subject  to  incessant  checks  from 
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the  want,  each  of  its  own  proper  aliment ; the  one 
from  an  insufficient  wage,  the  other  from  an  insuffi- 
cient profit.  And  though  both  are  greatly  short, 
at  present,  of  that  magnitude  which  they  may  yet 
attain  in  the  course  of  ages  ; both  may  press  at  all 
times  on  a slowly-retiring  limit — nor  is  there  room 
in  the  world  for  the  indefinite  extension  of  either. 


Note. 

The  analogies'  between  population  and  capital, 
as  stated  in  § 3 of  this  chapter,  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  the  previous  chapter,  on  the  necessary  limit  to 
the  extension  of  capital.  This  is  made  still  more 
obvious,  when  capital  is  viewed  as  the  produce  of 
antecedent  in  contradistinction  to  immediate  la- 
bour. We  feel  the  great  importance  of  that  re- 
storative power,  § 4,  which  brings  up  capital  almost 
per  saltum  to  what  it  originally  was,  after  ha\ing 
undergone  losses  or  diminutions  from  whatever 
cause.  And  the  effect  of  extravagance  on  prices, 
with  the  corollary  deduced  therefrom  in  § 7,  is  par- 
ticularly urged  on  the  consideration  of  the  reader, 
— as  it  may  lead  him  to  modify  the  conclusions  of 
Dr  Smith  in  the  way  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
§11.  It  will  be  seen  how  it  is  that  the  borrowing 
system  has  not  trenched  either  on  the  capital  or 
business  of  the  nation — and  that  capital  is  upholden 
under  it,  not  by  the  extraordinary  savings,  but  the 
extraordinary  profits  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
precise  economic  effect  of  the  National  Debt  is 
stated  in  § 12,  and  shown  to  be  any  thing  rather 
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than  a diminished  capital.  We  can  think  of  no 
explanation  for  the  historical  phenomena  mentioned 
in  § 13,  but  on  the  principles  expounded  in  this 
chapter— though  to  us  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  the  whole,  is  the  influence,  § 14,  which  the 
moral  state  of  a country,  and  more  especially  its 
progress  in  civilization  and  law,  has  on  the  exten- 
sion of  its  capital  and  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Possibility  of  Over-Production^  or  of  a 

General  Glut. 

1.  By  our  division  of  labourers  into  three  classes, 
we  are  enabled  to  refute  the  modern  paradox,  of 
the  impossibility  of  over-production,  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  a general  glut.  They  who  maintain  this 
doctrine,  represent  what  they  term  unproductive 
consumption,  or  unproductive  expenditure,  as  an 
injury  to  the  nation.  They  know,  that  though  all 
wealth  were  turned  into  capital,  there  would  just 
be  as  much  expenditure  as  before ; but  it  would 
be  expenditure  on  the  tools  and  materials,  or  on 
the  maintenance  of  industry.  Instead  of  spending 
my  income  of  a thousand  guineas  in  the  year,  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  stint  myself  to  fifty  pounds ; 
and  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  a 
loan,  I may  spend  a thousand  pounds  annually  in 
the  employment  of  labourers,  who  shall  work  up  a 
return  for  the  maintenance  bestowed  on  them.  It 
is  in  virtue  of  this  return,  that  the  latter  mode  of 
spending  a thousand  pounds,  has,  in  opposition  to 
the  former,  been  termed  productive  expenditure, 
when  viewed  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployer ; or  productive  consumption,  if  viewed  as 
going  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many  workmen  and 
their  families.  And  their  workmanship  is  the  pro- 
duct— a product  that  we  should  not  have  had,  if 
the  owner  of  the  sum,  instead  of  giving  it  the  sup- 


posed destination,  had  spent  it  on  his  own  personal 
or  family  indulgences. 

2.  The  thing  wanted,  therefore,  by  these  new 
economists,  is,  that  each  man,  laying  out  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  income  on  productive  expendi- 
ture, should  lay  out  as  little  as  possible  on  his  own 
individual  enjoyments.  And  this  can  certainly  be 
done,  till  the  man  reduce  himself  to  the  necessaries 
of  life.  This  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  possibility 
in  regard  to  him ; and  the  extreme  limit  in  regard 
to  the  country  at  large,  might  be  reached  by  all 
men  of  wealth,  higher  than  that  of  a labourer, 
doing  the  same  thing ; that  is,  confining  themselves 
to  the  use  of  necessaries,  and  spending  the  surplus, 
not  in  the  purchase  of  existent  products  for  their 
own  and  their  families  further  enjoyment,  but  in 
the  maintenance  of  workmen  whom  they  put  to 
the  formation  of  new  products.  At  this  rate  it  is 
obvious,  that  all  luxuries  would  be  proscribed. 
These  products  would  fall  out  of  demand,  and 
cease  to  be  fabricated.  The  men  now  employed 
in  their  fabrication  would  still  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  by  the  same  people  too — only,  instead 
of  being  supported  by  them  in  the  act  of  spending 
their  revenue  on  the  old  and  customary  products, 
they  would  be  supported  by  them  in  the  act  of 
laying  out  that  revenue,  now  turned  into  capital, 
on  the  manufacture  of  new  products.  And  these 
products,  in  virtue  of  this  universal  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  expenditure,  behoved  to  be 
either  the  first  or  second  necessaries  ; seeing  that, 
when  society  was  brought  to  this  state  of  alleged 
optimism,  all  men  behoved  to  confine  themselves 
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to  the  use  of  necessaries,  and  devote  the  surplus  of 
their  incomes  to  that  production,  which  it  is  im- 
possible by  this  new  doctrine  to  carry  to  excess. 
That  this  new  production  should  be  a production 
of  luxuries,  after  the  use  of  luxuries  has  been  thus 
proscribed,  and  banished  from  the  land,  is  surely 
out  of  the  question.  If  production  at  all,  it  must 
be  that  of  the  first  and  second  necessaries.  In 
other  words,  by  this  change,  the  disposable  popu- 
lation would  be,  not  destroyed,  but  transferred. 
The  class  would  be  destroyed, —but  the  men  who 
compose  it  would  be  supported,  and  as  well  sup- 
ported as  before,  in  other  employments ; or  merged 

into  the  other  two  classes  of  agricultural  and  secon- 
dary labourers. 

3.  By  tracing  the  effect  of  such  a change  in  the 
habit  of  expenditure,  (were  it  possible,  which  it  is 
not,  that  such  a change  could  be  realized,)  we  shall 
find  that  it  would  be  productive  of  no  real  benefit 
or  blessing  to  society.  We  might  perhaps  satisfy 
ourselves  with  the  certainty,  that  it  is  a thing  not 
to  be  done, — but  we  hold  it  of  importance  further- 
more to  know,  that  it  is  a thing  not  to  be  desider- 
ated. At  all  events  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  that  this  new  doctrine,  of  the 
impossibility  of  a general  glut,  is  altogether  a 
chimera.  And,  like  many  other  important  lessons 
in  political  economy,  we  think  that  this  one  too 
can  best  be  learned  at  the  extremity  of  cultivation, 
—at  the  limit  of  a country’s  food,  beyond  which 
It  IS  utterly  impossible  to  carry  any  one  economic 
interest,  that  is  dependent  either  on  the  number  of 
uman  beings,  or  on  the  industry  of  human  hands. 


4.  First,  then,  let  us  imagine  that  the  farmer,  in 
any  given  state  of  the  husbandry,  lays  out,  and 
persists  in  laying  out,  the’  uttermost  he  possibly 
can,  on  the  business  of  that  production  wherewith 
he  has  to  do.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
less  he  spends  upon  himself,  and  the  more  he 
spends  upon  his  business,  the  faster  will  he  carry 
out  upon  his  land  the  limit  of  cultivation.  Even 
when  he  has  reached  that  soil,  which  can  yield  no 
more  than  his  profit,  over  and  above  the  food  of 
its  direct  and  secondary  labourers,  he  may  still 
persevere  in  making  a surrender  of  that  profit ; and 
instead  of  consuming  it  on  his  own  enjoyments, 
may  continue  to  put  it  out  on  the  expenses  of  a 
further  cultivation.  With  this  determined  sacrifice, 
year  after  year,  of  all  the  profits  of  his  husbandry, 
he  will  not  only  carry  out  the  cultivation  at  a faster 
rate,  but  he  will  carry  it  further  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done.  He  may  be  obliged  to  stop 
at  last,  when  he  comes  to  a soil  which  yields  him 
no  profit,  and  which  can  barely  feed  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  secondaries ; but  yet  he  stops 
at  a line  ulterior  to  that  which  would  have  bounded 
his  progress,  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
the  profits  upon  his  family,  instead  of  sinking  them 
upon  his  farm.  The  land  last  entered  on,  would 
be  further  down  in  the  gradation  of  qualities  of 
soil,  because  it  would  have  less  to  do  ; having  only 
to  yield  the  food  of  its  direct  and  indirect  labourers, 
instead  of  having  both  to  yield  that  much,  and  a 
profit  to  the  cultivator  besides.  This  attempt, 
then,  at  production,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  power— this  surrender  of  his 
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demonstrated  how  this,  too,  would  give  a stretch 
to  cultivation.  It  would,  pro  tanto,  have  the 
same  effect,  in  this  way,  that  we  ascribed  to  the 
cheapening  of  second  necessaries,  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  employed  to  prepare  them. 
It  would  not  of  itself  lessen  the  number  of  secon- 
dary labourers  requisite  for  this  preparation.  The 
last  land  would  still  have  to  feed  the  same  number 
of  these.  But  it  would  have  no  longer  to  feed  the 
disposable  population,  that  wont  to  be  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  luxuries  for  the  manufacturing 
capitalist.  He,  by  the  supposition,  has  given  up 
this  idle  expenditure,  and  embarked  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  retrenchment  on  the  extension  of  his 
business.  The  effect  of  thus  freeing  the  last  land 
from  the  burden  of  subsisting  so  many  as  would 
have  been  otherwise  required  of  it,  is  just  to  enable 
the  cultivator  to  make  a step  down  to  worse  land. 
By  this  change  in  the  habit  of  the  capitalist,  a few 
of  the  disposable  class  would  be  transferred,  as  in 
the  former  case,  to  the  business  of  a now  more 
extended  agriculture ; and,  with  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  to  the  business  of  a then 
proportionally  extended  manufacture  of  second 
necessaries.  In  both  cases,  there  might  be  a tem- 
porary enlargement  of  comfort  to  labourers.  But 
this,  so  long  as  the  standard  of  enjoyment  remained 
the  same,  would  soon  be  followed  up,  and  therefore 
compensated,  by  an  increase  of  population.  And 
so  the  result  of  this  second  effort  at  an  indefinite 
production,  would  come,  like  the  first,  to  a very 
definite  and  limited  result.  It  would  annihilate  ' 
profit.  It  would  add  something  to  the  magnitude 
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of  the  commonwealth.  It  would  ultimately,  or 
permanently,  add  nothing  to  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  its  individual  families.  . 

6.  But  the  extension  of  agriculture  that  would 
ensue  from  capitalists,  whether  agricultural  or 
manufacturing,  giving  up  their  profits,  is  as  no- 
thing to  the  extension  that  would  ensue  from 
landed  proprietors  giving  up  their  rents  in  the 
cause.  We  need  not  make  a separate  case  of  the 
capitalists  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  luxu- 
ries,— for  the  most  which  they  could  surrender 
to  the  object  of  increasing  production,  is  the  pro- 
fits of  their  business.  But  were  their  great  cus- 
tomers, the  landlords,  to  be  enlisted  in  this  warfare 
against  all  unproductive  expenditure,  they  could, 
by  giving  up  the  use  of  whatever  is  superfluous, 
turn,  not  merely  the  profit  made  on  luxuries,  but 
the  whole  price  of  luxuries,  to  the  purposes  of 
capital.  The  most  that  capitalists  could  do,  by  a 
yearly  sinking  of  their  profits,  would  be  to  carry 
down  the  cultivation  to  the  soil  that  barely  feeds 
the  labourers,  directly  and  secondarily  employed 
on  it.  But  landlords,  by  a yearly  sinking  of  their 
rents,  could  do  a great  deal  more ; could  make,  in 
fact,  the  cultivation  pass  a very  far  way  beyond 
this  line  among  the  deficient  soils.*  With  the  ex- 
ception of  their  own  essential  maintenance,  which 
they  might  reduce  to  that  of  labourers,  they  could 
turn  the  whole  of  their  immense  revenues  into 
capital,  for  the  object  of  production  ; though,  from 

f 

^ We  name  those  the  deficient  soils  whose  produce  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  subsistence  ot  their  direct  and  secondary  la- 
bourers, ^ 
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the  universal  change  which  we  now  suppose  in  the 
state  of  the  demand,  it  behoved  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  first  and  second  necessaries.  Of  course, 
the  present  employments  of  the  disposable  popu- 
lation would  be  completely  broken  up,  and  we 
should  behold  them  spread  in  immense  numbers 
over  the  deficient  soils  of  the  territory, — where 
they  would  be  supported,  partly  by  the  scanty  and 
inadequate  returns  of  their  penurious  husbandry ; 
but  this  made  up  by  the  successive  outlays  of  that 
revenue  which  landlords  drew  from  their  superior 
soils.  In  effect,  this  scheme  of  production,  to  the 
uttermost,  would  give  rise  to  the  very  same  distri- 
bution, and  be  attended  by  the  same  consequences, 
with  a scheme  of  home-colonization  carried  to  the 
uttermost.  The  landlords  would  only  be  denuded 
of  their  revenues  in  a somewhat  different  capacity ; 
not  in  that  of  philanthropists  or  leypayers,  but  in 
the  capacity  of  over-traders.  The  ultimate  effect 
of  that  svst^m  which  the  enemies  of  unproductive 
expenditure  so  strenuously  recommend,  supposing 
it  carried  to  the  uttermost,  would  be  a regular 
yearly  investiture  of  all  the  superfluous  revenue  of 
landlords  ; and  that  followed  up,  by  as  regular  a 
yearly  loss  to  them  of  the  whole  sums  invested. 
There  would  not  be  the  extinction  of  rent  from 
the  superior  soils ; but  there  would  be  the  absorp- 
tion of  it  on  the  deficient  soils.  There  would  be 
the  extinction  of  a disposable  population.  There 
would  be  a considerable  increase  of  the  general 
population ; but  with  this  addition  to  the  number, 
there  would  most  assuredly  be  no  addition  to  the 
comfort  of  families.  With  the  surrender  of  luxu- 
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nes  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  agrieultnre  could 
be  earned  a great  way  bejond  its  natural  limit; 
yet  It  IS  not  dhmitable.  When  the  last  luxury  had 
been  given  up,  and  the  last  man  been  withdrawn 
rom  the  disposable  population,  then  would  agri- 
cu  ture  reach  the  farthest  possible  barrier  which 
nature  and  necessity  had  laid  in  the  way  of  its 
extension—as  the  beach,  or  the  sandy  desert,  or 
the  impracticable  rock,  or  the  climate  of  eternal 
frost,  within  which  no  esculent  can  be  reared. 

7.  Our  first  remark  on  this  process  of  indefinite 
parsimony,  and  of  laying  forth  to  the  uttermost  on 
production,  is,  that  it  never  can  be  realized.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  its  effects ; but  we  are 
quite  sure  all  the  while,  that  they  never  can  be 
exemplified.  Capitalists  will  not  persist  in  stint- 
ing themselves  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and 
laying  out  the  whole  surplus  of  their  profits  on  the 
extension  of  their  business,  when  they  come  to  find. 

Landlords  will  not  persist  in  foregoing  such  indul- 
gences as  might  be  spared,  if  they  come  to  find, 
that  any  returns  which  might  be  made  only  go  to 
make  out  the  support  of  an  increasing  population 
instead  of  coming  back  in  the  shape  of^additional 

Znt  ’’  n"f  f ““raand  over  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  to  themselves.  No  man  w'ould  con- 
tinue to  superintend  the  operations  of  a capital 
no  man  would  continue  to  administer  and  ZaJ 
the  affairs  of  a landed  property,  if  such  were  to  be 

and  which  lead  either  to  the  operations  of  mer- 
andise,  or  to  the  arrangements  of  agriculture. 
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would  cease,  on  this  system  of  production  to  the 
uttermost,  and  of  no  consumption  save  for  the  ob- 
ject of  production.  If  such  a system  were  once 
entered  on,  it  would  speedily  be  checked  by  its 
profitless,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  its  positively 
losing  and  ruinous  results.  So  that  it  is  not  in 
opposition  to  any  apprehended  practical  evil,  but 
in  opposition  to  a theory,  that  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  frame,  or  at  all  to  insist  on  our’ present 
argument. 

8.  But  even  though  practicable,  w^e  should  hold 
it  to  be  a process  not  at  all  desirable.  That  it 
would  hasten  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  so 
the  growth  of  society  in  respect  of  population,  is 
very  certain.  With  a less  amount  of  frugality  in 
times  past,  we  should  have  had,  at  this  moment,  a 
narrower  domain  of  cultivation  ; and  a domain  so 
much  the  larger  and  more  productive,  had  there 
been  greater  frugality,  even  though  many  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  had  starved  or  ruined  them- 
selves in  the  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
cultivation  has  often  received  a permanent  stretch 
at  the  expense  of  an  irrecoverable  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual cultivator  ; and  that,  better  than  this,  in- 
stances can  be  named,  where,  but  for  a large  outlay 
on  the  part  of  owners,  there  are  many  extended 
improvements,  at  length  yielding  an  ample,  though 
distant  return,  which  might  have  been  postponed 
or  never  undertaken.  Yet,  with  all  these  admis- 
sions, while  we  should  deprecate  the  encroachments, 
by  waste  and  extravagance,  on  agricultural  capital ; 
we  should  also  deprecate  the  encroachments  by 
parsimony,  on  the  general  habit  of-  capitalists  living 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  their  profits,  and  land-owners 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rents.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  fear  whatever  of  the  former  encroachment, 
and  would  again  advert  to  that  beautiful  compen- 
sation, by  which  the  excessive  love  of  present  en- 
joyment on  the  part  of  spendthrifts,  when  carried 
to  the  length  of  abridging  their  capital,  does,  by 
its  effect  on  supply  and  price,  call  forth  a counter- 
active force  in  the  opposite  direction — by  inviting 
others  in  whom  the  love  of  gain  predominates,  the 
more  to  extend  their  operations,  whether  in  trade 
or  in  husbandry.  We  have  no  alarm  for  the  effect 
of  economic  theories  on  the  habit  of  individuals ; 
but  even  though  they  had  the  inffuence,  which  they 
have  not,  we  should  hold  it  a thing  to  be  regretted, 
if  they  led  our  capitalists  either  to  spend  more,  or 
to  spare  more,  than  they  would  spontaneously.  We 
should  rather  confide  the  progress  of  agriculture 
to  the  improvement  of  its  own  machinery,  and  its 
own  methods,  than  hasten  that  progress  unnaturally 
by  an  extreme  parsimony,  whether  among  the  owners 
or  the  occupiers  of  land.  We  have  no  demand  for 
a forced  increase  either  of  food  or  population  ; 
neither  do  we  look  on  that  system  as  being  at  all 
friendly  to  our  species,  which,  by  an  abridgment 
on  the  free  control  of  every  man  over  his  own  re- 
venue, would  either  speed  the  advances  of  cultiva- 
tion beyond  the  rate  at  which  it  might  otherwise 
proceed,  or  carry  it  beyond  the  boundary  at  w’hich 
it  would  otherwise  stop.  The  final  result  of  such 
a system,  when  consummated  and  brought  to  its 
perfection,  were  an  agriculture  carried  not  merely 
to  the  limit  beyond  which  it  could  not  produce  so 
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much  as  pay  its  own  expenses,  but  to  the  limit 
beyond  which  it  could  not  produce  at  all.  Our 
preference  is  for  an  agriculture  that  stopped  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  deficient  soils,  rather  than 
an  agriculture  that  did  not  stop  till  it  reached  their 
lower  extremity.  In  very  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress made  among  the  deficient  soils,  are  profits 
and  rent  encroached  upon,  and  the  disposable  class 
dwindles  away  by  successive  abridgments,  till  the 
last  man  is  transferred  to  the  agricultural  or  the 
secondary.  We  repeat,  that  we  have  no  value  for 
such  a consummation  ; and,  infinitely  rather  than 
this  ultra  agrarianism,  would  we  have  a more 
limited,  because,  along  with  this,  we  should  also 
have  the  composition  and  the  materials  of  a more 
secure  and  far  happier  society.  We  see  not  the 
good  of  an  addition  to  the  mere  numbers  of  the 
commonwealth,  if  it  can  only  be  effected  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
certain  great  interests  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
provided  for  than  with  a disposable  population  ; 
implying,  no  doubt,  the  means  of  leisure  and  lux- 
ury to  an  opulent  class,  but  implying  also,  beside 
a thousand  bland  and  beneficent  influences  on  the 
comfort  and  moral  state  of  all  classes,  an  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  power,  to  appropriate  of  these 
means  for  all  the  best  and  highest  objects  of  an 
enlightened  patriotism. 

9.  This  is  a great  question ; and  something  of 
far  mightier  import  than  the  maintenance  of  a rank 
and  a property  for  the  upper  classes  is  involved  in 
the  determination  of  it.  We  hold  that,  on  the 
moment  when  agriculture  overpasses  its  natural 
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limit,  and  enters  on  the  deficient  soils,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  general  peasantry  is  put  into  a state  of 
fearful  precariousness.  And  it  matters  not  whether 
this  shall  happen  by  a scheme  of  home-coloniza- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  charity,  or  by  the  schemes 
and  speculations  of  over-trading,  either  for  the  sake 
of  a profit  that  wont  be  realized,  or  on  the  false 
system,  that  all  unproductive  expenditure  is  ruin- 
ous. If  the  first,  or  an  undertaking  of  charity  for 
the  good  of  others,  we  can  prove,  that  though  it 
may  land  us  in  a greater,  it  will  land  us  also  in  a 
more  wretched  population.*  If  the  second,  or  an 
undertaking  of  business  for  the  good  of  ourselves, 
it  cannot  long  be  persisted  in  under  a continued 
experience  of  the  losses  which  are  incurred  by  it ; 
and  it  is  always  to  the  distress  of  multitudes,  when 
any  enterprise  of  industry,  because  of  its  unpro- 
ductiveness, behoves  to  be  abandoned.  We  there- 
fore deem  it  an  alternative  altogether  big  with 
efficacy  on  the  ultimate  condition  of  our  species, 
whether  they  shall  keep  within  the  natural  limit, 
or,  breaking  through  among  the  deficient  soils, 
push  onward  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  agriculture. 
Our  preference  is  wholly,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  to  the  former  term  of 
this  alternative.  We  should  rather  the  liberal  con- 
sumption of  their  rents,  than  the  yearly  absorption 
of  them  in  losing  schemes  of  husbandry,  on  the 
part  of  the  landed  proprietors.  We  should  rather 
a high  rate  of  profit,  upheld  by  a large  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  capitalists,  than  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  this  class  by  a parsimony  that  would  anni- 

Again  see  tlie  Appendix,  C. 
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hilate  profit,  and  sink  their  condition  to  that  of  the 
general  population  ; even  although  this  larger  ex- 
penditure and  larger  profit  did  somewhat  retard  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  And  we  should  infinitely 
rather,  on  the  part  of  labourers,  behold  them  keep- 
ing within  the  superior  soils,  in  more  limited  num- 
ber, but  in  larger  sufficiency,  than  flowing  over  on 
the  deficient  soils,  and  there  bringing  down,  by 
the  very  weight  of  their  redundancy,  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  whole  order  to  which  they 
belong.  We  are  sensible  that,  at  this  rate,  we 
should  have  a more  contracted  agriculture,  and 
therefore  a less  populous  world ; but  our  preference 
is  for  a higher  wage  and  higher  profit  too,  with  a 
narrow^er,  rather  than  a lower  wage  and  profit  with 
a wider  cultivation.  It  is  at  the  natural  limit  of 
chltivation,  that  we  should  feel  disposed  to  take  our 
most  resolute  stand — assured  as  we  are,  that  if  the 
attempt  to  pass  beyond  it  be,  from  whatever  cause, 
largely  and  systematically  prosecuted,  a general 
want  and  wretchedness  among  labourers  or  capital- 
ists, or  both,  would  follow  in  its  train. 

10.  But  it  is  now  time  for  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  argument  of  our  more  recent  economists,  for 
the  impossibility  of  a general  glut,  in  the  terms 
which  they  themselves  have  employed  when  pro- 
pounding it.  Their  reason  for  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  over-production,  or  for  a general  glut  be- 
ing impossible,  is,  that  any  partial  over-stockings 
of  the  market  which  may  accrue,  arise,  not  from  an 
excess  of  commodities  upon  the  whole,  but  from 
the  excess  of  certain  commodities,  and  so  a wrong 
or  mistaken  distribution  of  them.  They  ground 
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their  proposition  on  the  indefiniteness  of  human 
wants,  or  rather,  of  human  desires,  in  virtue  of 
which,  they  affirm,  there  can  be  no  excess  in  the 
if  known  only  what  the  desires  specially  are. 
The  mal-adjustment  in  the  market,  according  to 
them,  has  arisen,  not  from  the  desires  of  men  beino- 
over-satiated  with  too  many  objects,  but  from  these 
desires  not  being  met  by  the  right  objects.  If,  for 
example,  there  be  an  excessive  quantity  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  market,  they  become  immoderately 
cheap,  and  purchase  less  than  they  otherwise  would, 
of  all  other  commodities,  which  of  course  are,  in 
referen^  to  this  one  commodity,  immoderately 
dear.  This  must  proceed,  it  is  argued,  from  an 
excess  of  labour  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
cotton  goods,  and  a corresponding  deficiency  of 
labour  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  articles  which 
come  into  exchange  with  them.  Had  a certain 
portion  of  labour,  then,  been  transferred  from  that 
quarter  where  it  has  been  in  excess,  to  those  quar- 
ters  in  which  it  has  been  deficient,  the  equilibrium 
would  have  been  restored,  and  the  cotton  goods 
been  exchanged,  with  all  others,  at  a fair  relative 
value.  At  this  rate,  there  would  have  been  no  glut 
of  any  one  commodity ; and  yet  the  quantity  of 
commodities  on  the  whole  w^ould  have  been  as  large 
as  ever.  On  these  grounds  it  is  contended,  that 
there  can  be  no  glut  arising  from  over-production 
in  the  general,  but  only  from  a miscalculation  as  to 
the  real  state  of  the  demand  ; and  so  a dispropor- 
tionately large  supply  of  certain  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, with  a corresponding  defect  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  of  others. 
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11.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  so  long  as  the  food  of  a country  is  ahead  of  its 
population,  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a general 
glut  extending  to  all  commodities,  as  shall  produce 
general  distress  among  labourers  ; and  less  danger 
than  otherwise,  of  such  a partial  glut  in  some  of 
them,  as  shall  bring  distress  to  certain  classes  of 
labourers.  The  holders  of  this  food,  are  the  hold- 
ers of  that  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  main- 
tenance of  families  ; and,  holding  it  in  excess,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  average,  of  an  ample  re- 
muneration for  the  products  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Even  should  the  first  holders,  the  landed 
proprietors,  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
use  of  certain  favourite  commodities,  and  neglect 
the  others ; by  their  more  intense  demand  for  the 
former,  they  raise  their  price,  and  transfer  to  the 
venders  of  certain  articles  the  whole  of  that  sur- 
plus food,  which  might  have  otherwise  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  venders  of  all  articles.  But 
after  this  food,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
powder  of  lifting  it,»  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  second  holders,  the  fortunate  calculators  on 
the  taste  of  the  original  ones,  there  will  still  be  a 
surplus  to  them,  the  whole  food  being  in  excess  to 
the  population,  which,  rather  than  left  to  moulder 
in  their  own  idle  possession,  will  find  its  w'ay  either 
to  such  articles  as  can  be  found,  or  to  the  purchase 
of  labour  for  the  preparation  of  other  articles.  It 
is  thus  that,  in  the  state  now  supposed,  the  products 
of  industry  will  seldom  miss  being  exchanged  with 
a liberal  maintenance  to  workmen  ; or,  at  all  events, 
workmen  will  seldom  miss  of  a liberal  maintenance. 
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Capitalists  may  suffer  a diminution  in  their  gains, 
or  even  a positive  loss,  by  miscalculation.  But,  in 
a general  excess  of  food,  this  will  not  affect  the 

* A * ; as  exemplified  now 

m America,  and  as  perhaps  exemplified  in  various 
stages  in  the  enlargement  of  European  agriculture, 
since  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages. 

12.  But  periods  of  general  comfort  are  periods 
ot  frequent  and  early  marriages ; and  so  of  more 
frequent,  as  well  as  larger  families.  An  increasing 
population  follows  in  the  train  of  increasing  food 
and  at  length  overtakes  and  presses  on  it.  That 
the  pressure  be  felt,  even  long  before  the  agriculture 
has  come  to  its  uttermost  perfection,  it  is  enough 
If  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  exceed  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
nearer  the  agriculture  is  to  its  extreme  limit,  the 
pressure  will  be  the  more  felt;  and  it  will  be  great- 
est  of  all,  when,  instead  of  a slowly-receding  barrier, 
the  food  of  the  country  has  reached  its  maximum, 
and  the  barrier  has  become  stationary.  Hence  the 
straitness  that  is  felt  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe 
as  marked  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  compared 
with  America ; where  vast  tracts  of  yet  unbroken 
land  await  the  enterprise  of  adventurers,  and  afford 
additional  harbourage  for  additional  millions  of 
amihes.  It  is  in  the  former  countries,  where  those 
gluts,  which  create  a reaction  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress amongst  the  working  classes,  are  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  is  there  that  miscalculation 
occurs  most  readily,  and  it  is  also  followed  up  by 
the  severest  consequences.  It  is  in  countries  of 
saturated  population,  where  the  workmen  who  had 
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been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a neglected 
commodity,  experience  the  most  fearful  distress, 
when  dismissed  in  thousands  by  their  emplovers, 
because  unable,  from  the  want  of  returns,  to  up- 
hold their  establishments.  Had  this  taken  place 
in  a country  where  there  was  a sufficiency  of  food 
for  all,  the  discarded  labourers  might  still  have 
met  with  their  subsistence  in  return  for  some  new 
service  to  those  who  were  the  holders  of  it.  But 
there  is  no  such  resource,  when  the  food  is  alreadv 
engrossed  by  those  more  fortunate  of  their  class, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
more  favoured  commodities.  It  is  thus  that,  in 
every  country  so  situated,  when  there  is  any  dis- 
proportion among  the  manufactured  articles  which 
are  brought  to  market,  there  must  fall  a weight  of 
suffering  on  certain  classes  of  the  industrious ; even 
the  makers  of  the  articles  which  are  in  excess. 
But  it  is  a mistake  to  imagine,  that,  by  simply 
rectifying  this  disproportion,  the  suffering  will  be 
done  away.  It  would  only  be  more  divided  than 
before.  There  might  be  no  increase  of  severe 
distress  in  any  one  quarter ; but  in  exchange  for 
this,  there  would  be  a straitness  and  certain  feeling 
of  penury  amongst  all  the  operatives  in  the  land. 
Still  there  would  be  a glut ; though  not  proceeding 
from  excess  in  certain  manufactured  articles,  with 
a corresponding  deficiency  in  others.  After  the 
adjustment  of  the  best  relative  proportion  had  been 
established  between  them,  there  would  remain  a 
glut  of  these  commodities  upon  the  whole ; and 
that  proceeding  from  an  anterior  glut,  not  to  be 
rectified  by  any  skill  in  the  transference  or  new 
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distribution  of  capital;  even  a glut  of  human  beings, 
which  nothing  can  prevent,  butthe  reign  of  prudence 
and  principle  amongst  families ; and  nothing  can 
correct,  but  the  famine,  and  disease,  and  war,  which 
are  so  many  chastisements  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  on  human  guilt  and  human  improvidence. 

13.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, a transference  of  labour  should  be  made 
from  manufactures  to  agriculture.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  there  is  not  room  for  an  indefinite  em- 
ployment of  labourers  in  the  one  department  more 
than  in  the  other.  The  population  who  are  now 
working  on  the  land  last  entered,  or  on  the  land 
that  is  placed  along  the  extreme  margin  of  culti- 
vation, only  obtain  from  it  a produce  which  feeds 
the  agricultural  labourers  and  their  secondaries,  and 
which  remunerates  the  capitalists.  An  additional 
population,  if  it  anticipate  and  exceed  the  natural 
progress  of  agriculture,  as  already  explained,  be- 
hoved to  enter  upon  land  of  inferior  quality  to  this; 
which  land  could  only  continue  to  be  cultivated 
with  loss  to  the  capitalists,  or  by  means  of  an 
under-fed  or  inferiorly-maintained  population.  It 
is  thus,  that  there  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  a 
limit  all  round  to  the  employment  of  labourers. 
And  for  the  right  direction  of  philanthropy,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  her  devices  and  her 
doings,  to  save  the  wasteful  or  the  pernicious  ex- 
penditure of  her  powers,  it  is  well  that  all  the  false 
lights  should  be  extinguished,  which  may  have 
heretofore  bewildered  her,  and  that  she  should  be 
no  longer  misled  by  a delusive  confidence  in  im- 
potent or  fruitless  expedients. 
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14.  There  is  nothing  more  fitted  to  inspire  this 
delusive  confidence,  than  the  doctrine  which  we 
now  endeavour  to  expose.  It  suggests  the  idea 
of  an  indefinite  harbourage  for  the  people,  let  them 
multiply  and  increase  to  whatever  extent  they  may. 

It  gives  a virtue  unlimited  to  credit  and  commerce, 
and  the  enterprise  of  merchants ; and  removes  from 
contemplation  that  barrier  to  the  extension  of  agri- 
culture, which  must  ever  prove  a barrier,  alike 
firm  and  impracticable  to  the  extension  of  trade. 

It  overlooks  the  obvious  truth,  that  there  may  be 
too  much  production,  just  because  there  may  be 
too  many  producers.  It  is  this  which  may  give 
rise  to  a general  glut,  at  least  of  all  but  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  but  a poor  evasion,  that 
because  there  is  a deficiency  in  these,  the  glut  is 
not  universal ; so  that  if  all  sorts  of  products  were 
included,  the  doctrine  has  still  a foundation  to  rest 
upon.  It  needs  but  one  qualification  to  meet  this. 
Generally,  and  with  one  single  exception,  even  that 
of  food,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  products ; and 
universally , or  inclusive  of  food  and  of  all  things 
else,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  productive  effort. 
We  shall  at  length  come  to  a limit,  beyond  which 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  fabrication  must  exceed 
the  expense  of  the  thing  fabricated.  At,  or  rather 
beyond,  the  natural  margin  of  cultivation,  we  see 
this  truth  in  all  its  nakedness ; stripped  of  those 
accompaniments  which,  in  the  shape  of  marketing, 
and  money,  and  exchanging  processes,  but  obscure 
the  character  of  the  proceeding,  without  essentially 
changing  it.  Then  it  becomes  quite  palpable ; 
for  then  the  food  which  has  been  consumed  by 
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workmen,  during  the  process  of  their  labour,  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  the  food  which  they  raise.  There 
is  no  mere  distribution  which  can  avert  this  calamity ; 
a calamity  that,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  felt  through- 
out the  whole  community  of  labourers.  And  a 
scanty  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  one  commodity  of  food,  is  very 
generally  associated  with  a glut  of  all  other  com- 
modities. Commensurate  to  a smallness  of  produce 
in  the  department  of  agriculture,  is  there  a small- 
ness of  price  in  the  department  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  W hen  immediately,  and  without 
exchange,  there  is  a scanty  return  for  the  last 
agricultural  labour  expended  on  our  overwrought 
fields,  then  mediately,  and  with  exchange,  is  there 
a like  scanty  return  for  all  manufacturing  labour, 
and  that  because  of  our  overstocked  markets.  It 
is  thus  that  starvation,  or  more  severe  distress, 
may  be  realized,  from  the  want  of  first  necessaries, 
in  the  midst  of  general  abundance,  both  as  to  the 
second  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  This,  if 
there  be  not  a virtuous  and  well-educated  com- 
monalty, is  the  ultimate  state  of  every  industrious 
nation ; a state  from  which  it  can  only  be  saved, 
not  by  the  multiplication  of  its  products,  but  by  a 

wholesome  and  moral  restraint  on  the  multiplica^ 
tion  of  its  people. 

15.  This,  then,  is  the  substantial  refutation  of 
the  new  doctrine— that  there  can  be  no  glut,  if 
capitalists,  in  their  speculations,  would  but  specu- 
late soundly — or,  that  they  cannot  overload  the 
market,  if  they  would  but  select  and  offer  the  right 
commodities  for  sale.  The  reasoning  in  behalf  of 


ii 


this  doctrine  we  hold  to  be  wrong,  even  though  we 

should  admit  the  supposition  whereon  it  rests 

which  is,  that  the  object  proposed,  in  every  pre- 
sentation of  commodities  for  sale,  is  to  obtain  other 

[commodities  in  exchange  for  them.  Although  this 
were  true,  still  there  is  one  sense  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  nicest  possible  adjustment,  in  the 
way  of  proportioning  the  respective  articles  to  the 
respective  demand  for  them,  there  yet  would  be  a 
! glut.  There  may  be  an  over-population  of  the 
country,  and  so  a glut  of  men — who,  with  the  best 
possible  accommodation  of  their  industry  to  the 
taste  and  the  wants  of  those  who  hold  the  materials 
of  human  sustenance  in  their  hands,  may  still  find 
the  products  of  their  industry  to  be  too  abundant, 
and  therefore  too  cheap  for  their  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate maintenance  in  return  for  them.  The  escape 
from  this  conclusion  is,  that  still  the  glut  is  re- 
I solvable  into  a mistake  in  point  of  proportion,  food 
being  in  defect,  and  all  other  commodities  in  ex- 
I cess ; and  that  so  a rectification  would  be  brought 

about,  were  a portion  of  the  capital  transferred 
from  the  preparation  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
former — or,  speaking  generally,  from  manufactures 
to  agriculture.  But  this  goes  on  the  presumption 
that  food  can  be  raised  by  turning  capital  to  this 
object,  just  as  indefinitely  as  houses,  or  ships,  or 
steam  engines,  can  be  multiplied  in  the  same  way. 

^ The  state  of  matters  at  the  extreme  margin  of  cul- 
, tivation  is  not  adverted  to.  It  is  forgotten  why, 

[ in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  that 

is  the  margin ; and  why  it  cannot,  without  loss, 
be  carried  further  onward  or  downward  than  it 
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actually  has  been.  The  ulterior  land  would  not, 
in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science,  feed 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  population  who 
should  be  employed  on  it.  At  least,  it  would  not 
do  this,  and  also  remunerate  the  capitalist  for  his 
outlay.  Nay,  there  is  the  utmost  hazard,  or  rather 
certainty,  in  such  a state,  of  lighting  upon  soils  so 
ungrateful,  as  to  convert  profit,  into  loss,  and  so 
diminish  the  capital.  It  were  well  if  this  check 
to  indefinite  enlargement  could  be  fully  kept  in 
view;  for  a recklessness  to  limits,  and  necessary  laws 
on  the  part  of  the  savans  in  political  economy,  might 
induce  a corresponding  recklessness  on  the  policy 
of  statesmen,  and  even  on  the  general  habits  of 
society.  There  are  certain  recent  doctrines  in  the 
science,  which,  beside  being  unfounded  in  them- 
selves, have  precisely  this  effect.  In  particular, 
the  position  that  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the 
means  of  productive  and  profitable  employment, 
is  really  tantamount  to  the  position,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  limit  on  the  numbers  of  the  species. 
If  work  can  thus  be  augmented  indefinitely,  then 
might  workmen  be  augmented  indefinitely.  It  is 
under  the  influence  of  some  such  maxim  as  this, 
that  a delusive  confidence  is  encouraged,  and  relief 
for  a straitened  and  over-burdened  community  is 

always  sought  for  in  the  wrong  quarter in  the 

enlargement  of  work,  rather  than  the  limitation 
of  workmen — in  the  increase  of  produce,  when 
nothing  will  effectually  or  permanently  keep  the 

country  at  ease,  but  a check  on  the  increase  of 
population. 

16.  We  feel  unwilling  to  protract  an  argument 
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already  too  much  lengthened  out ; else,  instead  of 
viewing  the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
duction in  the  form  of  a material,  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  view  it  in  the  form  of  a monied  investiture. 
Under  this  distinct  aspect,  the  reasoning  might  be 
so  managed  as  not  only  to  demonstrate  a fallacy 
in  the  conclusion  of  our  adversaries,  but  to  detect 
a fallacy  in  the  assumption  on  which  their  argu- 
ment rests.  And  a further  advantage  would  be, 
that  without  adverting  to  the  limit  of  agriculture 
at  all,  the  possibility  of  a universal  glut  might  be 
established,  in  whatever  state  or  at  whatever  stage 
society  might  be, — whether  bordering  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  resources,  as  in  some  countries  of 
Europe ; or  in  the  rapid  progression  of  infancy  and 
youth,  as  in  America.  Let  any  country  be  ima- 
gined, whose  monied  capital  for  the  year  amounts 
to  a hundred  millions,  which  by  one  revolution  is 
replaced  with  a profit  of  ten  millions,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  capitalists  in  the  shape  of  revenue. 
Matters  might  be  conceived  to  go  on  easily  and 
prosperously  at  this  rate,  with  a fair  wage  to  the 
workmen,  and  a fair  profit  to  their  employers. 
And  yet  even  here,  without  supposing  any  glut  of 
men,  there  might  be  produced  a glut  of  commo- 
dities ; and  that  simply,  from  an  increased  desire, 
beyond  a certain  limit,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
to  become  wealthier  still.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  desire,  consumers  might,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  be  led  to  save,  and  capitalists  to  speculate. 
Landed  proprietors,  for  example,  might  by  dint 
of  economy  abridge  their  expenditure  by  twenty 
millions  in  the  year ; and,  instead  of  laying  it  out 
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on  those  ulterior  soils  that  would  not  repay,  might 
lay  it  up  in  banks,  and  with  the  prospect  of  an 
interest  for  the  sum  deposited.  This  sum,  on  the 
other  hand,  lent  out  to  capitalists,  will  increase 
their  facilities  of  speculation,  and  extend  the  mo- 
nied capital  embarked  in  production,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  a hundred  and  twenty  millions.*  In  this 
ratio  then,  will  the  monied  cost  of  the  country’s 
products  be  increased ; but  what  is  the  result  when 
they  are  brought  to  market  ? Instead  of  being 
met  by  a proportional  monied  price,  they  will  be 
met  by  a returning  power,  just  as  much  reduced  as 
the  producing  power  has  been  increased.  The 
twenty  millions  that  have  passed  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  will  overturn,  for  one  year  at  least, 
the  balance  between  production  and  consumption  ; 
and  that  year  there  is  an  over-production  or  glut, 
to  the  annihilation  of  all  profit,  and  the  positive  loss 
of  thirty  millions  over  and  above — or  even  of  forty 
millions,  if  the  capitalists  spend  as  much  in  the 
shape  of  revenue  as  before.  At  all  events,  the 
capital  of  a hundred  and  twenty  millions,  laid  out 
on  commodities,  would  be  met  by  ninety  millions 
only  on  the  part  of  purchasers. 

17.  It  cannot  surely  be  said,  in  this  instance, 
that  still  the  producers  had  erred  in  working  up 


* Here  it  may  be  said,  that  the  capitalists  will  still  have  to 
start  anew  with  only  a hundred  millions,  because  the  twenty 
millions  which  they  have  borrowed,  only  come  in  place  of  the 
twenty  millions  that  were  withdrawn  from  expenditure  the  year 
before,  and  by  which  sum  their  capital  fell  short  of  being  replaced 
in  the  last  revolution  of  the  economic  cycle.  This  is  only  saying, 
that  the  glut  takes  place  a year  earlier  than  we  think  necessary 
to  insist  upon  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument. 
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more  of  certain  commodities  than  were  wanted. 
Their  error  simply  lay  in  over-production;  and 
this  was  an  error,  from  the  consequences  of  which 
no  imaginable  shifting  of  the  production  to  other 
commodities  could  have  saved  them.  What  new 
accommodation  to  the  taste  of  their  customers  who 
had  only  ninety  millions  to  spend,  could  have  ena- 
bled them  to  dispose  with  a profit,  the  hundred  and 
twenty  millions’  worth  of  goods  which  they  had 
brought  to  market  ? The  consumers  did  not  want 
other  commodities  in  lieu  of  those  which  were  pre- 
sented. They  simply  wanted  to  be  richer  than 
before ; and  that,  not  by  possessing  themselves  in 
greater  abundance  than  before  of  certain  special 
commodities,  but  by  possessing  themselves  of  a 
greater  general  power  than  before  to  purchase  all 
commodities.  It  is  the  oversight  of  this  distinc- 
tion, we  think,  which  has  led  to  this  new  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  gluts.  When  a consumer  refuses 
certain  commodities,  it  is  not  always,  as  has  been 
assumed,  because  he  wants  to  purchase  others  in 
preference — but  he  wants  to  reserve  entire  the 
general  power  of  purchasing.  And  when  a mer- 
chant brings  commodities  to  market,  it  is  not 
generally  in  quest  of  other  commodities  to  be  given 
in  return  for  them  ; so  that  were  these  other  com- 
modities in  defect,  then  had  a portion  of  the  capi- 
tal expended  on  the  first  been  transferred  to  the 
second,  the  balance  would  have  been  restored ; and 
neither  set  of  commodities  being  either  too  cheap 
or  too  dear,  there  would  have  been  a glut  of  nei- 
ther. This  is  not  the  way  of  it.  The  proper  ob- 
ject of  the  merchant  is  not  to  obtain,  in  return  for 
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the  articles  wherein  he  deals,  any  one  species  of 
commodities  more  than  another  ; but  it  is  to  extend 
IS  general  power  of  purchasing  all  commodities. 
It  makes  no  valid  evasion,  that  money  is  a com- 
modity. This  may  complicate  the  question,  but 
does  not  affect  its  essential  character.  The  truth 
IS,  that  the  real  metallic  money  for  which  a merchant 
as  any  use,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a small 
raction  of  his  capital,  even  of  his  monied  capital ; 
all  of  which,  though  estimated  in  money,  can  be 
made,  on  the  strength  of  written  contracts,  to  de- 
scribe  Its  orbit,  and  be  effective  for  all  its  purposes, 
with  the  aid  no  doubt  of  coin,  but  of  coin  amount- 
ing to  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
great  object  of  the  monied  capitalist,  in  fact,  is  to 
add  to  the  nominal  amount  of  his  fortune.  It  is 
that,  if  expressed  pecuniarily  this  year  by  twenty 
thousand  pounds  forexample,  it  should  be  expressed 
pecuniarily  next  year  by  twenty-four  thousand 
poun  s.  o advance  his  capital,  as  estimated  in 
money,  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  advance 
his  interest  as  a merchant.  The  importance  of  this 
object  to  him  is  not  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the 
currency,  or  by  a change  in  the  real  value  of 
money.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  succeed  in 
advancing  his  fortune,  by  the  business  of  one  year, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  ; and 
yet,  from  a decline  in  the  value  of  money,  he  may 
not  have  increased  thereby  his  command  over  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Still  it  was  as 
much  his  interest  to  have  engaged  in  the  business, 
as  if  money  had  not  so  fallen ; for  else,  his  monied 
ortune  would  have  remained  stationary,  and  his 
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real  wealth  would  have  declined  in  the  proportion 
of  24  to  20.  Better  than  lose  this  ground,  is  it 
for  him  to  have  laboured  as  he  did,  even  though 
he  should  only  succeed  in  keeping  himself  even 
with  what  he  was  at  the  outset.  So  that  the  great 
aim  of  every  trading  capitalist  is,  to  increase  his 
fortune  as  estimated  in  money.  Commodities  are 
not  his  terminating  object,  save  in  the  spending 
of  his  revenue,  and  when  he  purchases  for  the  sake 
of  consumption.  In  the  outlay  of  his  capital,  and 
when  he  purchases  for  the  sake  of  production, 
money  is  his  terminating  object.  If  he  start  at 
present  with  a certain  sum  expressed  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  the  great  end  of  his  exertion 
or  enterprise  is,  that  after  the  current  speculation  is 
completed,  he  might  start  anew  on  another  specu- 
lation, with  a larger  sum,  expressed  as  before  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; whether  these  have 
meanwhile  increased  or  decreased  in  their  value. 
Had  this  consideration  been  kept  in  view,  we  feel 
persuaded,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  impossibility  of 
a universal  glut  would  never  have  been  framed. 

18.  There  is  nothing  in  the  operations  of  credit 
to  affect,  but  rather  to  confirm  this  reasoning. 
Generally  speaking,  when  men  trade  upon  credit, 
the  only  difference  which  it  makes  is,  that  they 
trade  not  with  their  own  capital,  but  with  that  of 
other  people ; and  there  is  nought  surely  in  this, 
which  should  lead  us  to  modify  any  of  our  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject  of  capital.  Very  often  too, 
when  trading  upon  credit,  it  is  not  strictly  with 
the  capital  of  others ; and  yet  it  may  be  a credit 
which  has  a substantial  basis  to  rest  upon.  A 
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landed  proprietor  may  bind  himself  to  a future  pay- 
ment,  in  a written  deed  or  instrument  which  he 
makes  over  to  a trader  ; and  in  this  way,  a species 
of  wealth,  that  is  not  fitted  in  itself  to  perform  the 
functions  of  moneyed  capital,  is  made  available  for 
t is  end.  The  ti  uth  is,  that  his  written  engage- 
ments, just  like  the  notes  issued  by  a bank  whose 
credit  is  unexceptionable,  because  grounded  on 
the  immense  landed  wealth  of  its  proprietors,  have 
m them  all  the  virtue  of  money.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  effect  of  such  an  operation.  We  can 
imagine  an  additional  ten  millions  created  in  this 
way ; and  that  at  a time  when  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  moving  evenly  and  surely,  with  the 
annual  outlay  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  a hundred 
millions,  and  the  return  of  a hundred  and  ten.  If 
the  additional  ten  millions  that  we  now  suppose,  are 
created  for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  this  has 
just  the  effect  of  advancing  the  cost  of  all  the 
means  and  materials  of  manufacture  ; and  so,  caus- 
ing an  outlay  of  a hundred  and  ten  with  the  old 
return  of  a hundred  and  ten,  profit  would  be  anni- 
nlated.  If  the  additional  ten  millions  be  created 
f^  the  purposes  of  extravagance,  this  has  just  the 
eflect  of  advancing  the  price  of  all  the  finished  ar- 
tides  in  trade  and  manufactures  ; and  so,  causing  a 
return  of  a hundred  and  twenty  to  the  old  outlay 
, of  a hundred,  profit  would  be  advanced  from  ten 
to  twenty  millions.  In  either  way  there  would  be 
ettected,  not  the  reduction  of  wealth,  but  the  rota- 
tion of  It.  Should  landed  proprietors  overspeculate 
to  the  extent  of  ten  millions,  to  that  extent  do  they 
mortgage  their  estates ; and  their  creditors  may  be 
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traced  to  the  holders  of  the  means  and  materials  in 
manufacture,  who,  by  a commensurate  rise  in  the 
price  of  these,  have'  become  as  much  richer  as  the 
speculatists  have  become  poorer.  Or,  should  landed 
proprietors  overspend  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions, 
to  that  extent  also  do  they  mortgage  their  estates  ; 
and  their  creditors  may  be  traced  to  the  holders  of 
all  sorts  of  finished  articles  for  sale,  who,  by  a 
commensurate  rise  in  the  price  of  these,  have  be- 
come as  much  richer  as  the  spendthrifts  have  be- 
come poorer.  In  the  latter  case,  the  error  lies  in 
turning  to  revenue  that  which  should  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  unalienated  and  undisturbed  in 
the  bosom  of  their  property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  error  (and  in  spite  of  all  the  demand  which 
there  is  by  economists  for  capital  to  the  uttermost, 
and  production  to  the  uttermost,  the  one  is  just  as 
great  an  error  as  the  other)  lies  in  turning  to  capital 
that  which  should  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
alike  undisturbed  and  unalienated. 

19.  However  interesting  to  pursue  credit  into 
all  its  issues  and  final  consequences,  we  must  not 
detain  ourselves  among  the  varieties  and  numerous 
modifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  shall 
only  instance  the  case  when  credit  is  entirelv  ficti- 
tious,  but  in  virtue  of  a delusive  confidence  obtains 
currency  to  its  notes  or  instruments  for  a time — as 
to  the  bills  which  are  drawn  and  accepted  by  men 
of  no  capital,  and  the  issue  of  engagements  by  a 
bank  beyond  its  power  of  liquidation,  should  they 
have  been  turned  to  the  prosecution  of  rash  and 
ruinous  undertakings.  These,  while  their  credit 
lasts,  have  the  same  power  of  effecting  exchanges 
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as  money  itself  has ; and  one  can  imagine,  that  in 
this  way  there  may  be  sent  afloat  into  the  world  of 
enterprise  an  additional  sum  of  ten  millions,  while 
the  whole  pecuniary  returns  for  the  outlay  of  mon- 
eyed capital  were  the  same  as  before.  There  be- 
hoved, in  consequence,  to  be  a diminution  of  profit 
to  the  extent  of  ten  millions.  Amid  the  general 
losses  which  ensue  by  this  overtrading,  the  adven- 
turers, It  is  possible,  may  come  in  for  a fractional 
share  of  the  returns  along  with  the  previous  traders 
amongst  whom  they  have  thrust  themselves.  But 
m as  far  as  fictitious  credit  in  the  hands  of  some 
has  thus  made  good  its  encroachments,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  by  the  shifting  of  a solid  capi- 
tal  that  was  before  in  the  hand  of  others,  now  el- 
bowed out  by  the  more  fortunate  gamblers  who 
have  succeeded  them.  One  melancholy  effect 
often  is,  that  labourers,  thrown  adrift  and  defrauded 
of  their  wages,  have  to  live  many  days  in  penury. 

ut  lor  this  excessive  and  unwarrantable  specula- 
tion, they  may  have  continued  in  their  wonted  ful- 
ness ; so  that,  in  this  instance  too,  capital  may  be 
said  to  have  been  forced,  though  by  anticipation, 
out  of  that  which  should  have  been  left  to  its  proper 
destination  ; and  which,  instead  of  being  speculated 
with  by  merchants  in  the  shape  of  capital,  ou^ht 

to  have  been  spent  by  workmen  in  the  shape  of 
revenue.  ^ 

20.  At  all  events,  the  phenomena  of  credit,  though 
we  can  afford  to  dwell  upon  them  no  longer,  lend 
the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  confirmation  to 
our  views  on  the  subject  of  capital.  In  a season 
01  great  commercial  distress,  occasioned  by  many 
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failures,  we  often  hear  the  calamity  ascribed  to  so 
many  people  trading  upon  credit,  instead  of  trad- 
ing with  capitals  of  their  own.  But  this  very  cir- 
cumstance proves,  that  capital  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a certain  limit  in  any  country.  Grant  that  ^ 
the  sum  embarked  this  year  on  mercantile  transac- 
tions, was  raised  by  credit  from  a hundred  to  a hun- 
dred and  ten  millions,  there  need  have  been  no 
failure,  had  the  return  for  this  sum,  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  prepared  and  brought  by  it  to  market, 
been  a hundred  and  ten  millions,  with  a sufficient 
profit  beside  to  all  who  were  engaged.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  return  is  but  a hundred  and  ten 
millions  without  any  piofit,  then,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  capitalists  have  lived  as  usual,  there  must 
be  failures  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  mere  circumstance  of  these  commo- 
dities being  manufactured  partly  by  capital  and 
partly  by  credit,  that  has  produced  this  result.  It 
is  simply  the  excess  of  commodities  over  the  effec- 
tive demand  for  them  ; an  excess  that  would  have 
been  the  same  although  wrought  up  altogether  on 
capital,  instead  of  partly  on  capital  and  partly  on 
credit.  If,  after  that  a hundred  millions  were  em- 
barked on  the  yearly  business  of  the  country,  there 
was  no  room  for  adventurers  trading  in  addition  on 
a credit  of  ten  millions,  there  would  have  been  just 
as  little  room  for  them  trading  to  this  amount  with 
capitals  of  their  own.  The  same  loss  would  have 
ensued,  with  this  only  difference,  that  capitalists 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  would  have  lost  their 
own,  instead  of  adventurers  losing  the  same  sum 
to  other  people.  In  the  one  case,  the  rash  adven- 
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turers  and  they  who  trusted  them,  would  have  re- 
ceived their  chastisement.  In  the  other  case,  the 
excess  of  capital  would  have  been  lopped  off. 
^ hether  it  be  an  excess  of  production  from  rash 
adventure  or  redundant  capital,  the  result  is  alto- 

, that  just  as  popu- 
lation, when  pressing  on  the  food  of  a country, 

limited  in  its  power  of  subsisting  labourers,  receives 
a check  by  poverty  and  disease ; so  capital,  when 
pressing  on  the  business  of  a country,  limited  in 
Its  power  of  returning  the  outlays  with  a profit, 
receives  as  effectual  a ciieck  by  the  losses  of  real, 
and  the  bankruptcies  of  fictitious  capitalists. 

21 . In  conclusion,  we  would  only  observe,  though 
at  the  hazard  of  some  reiteration,  that  the  numb'er 
of  human  beings  in  a country,  is  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  amount  of  human  subsistence,  and 
tends  to  go  beyond  it.  Labour  is  the  return  given 
by  the  general  population,  to  those  who  uphold 
tnem  in  the  necessaries  of  life ; and  the  products 
of  this  labour,  may  be  either  turned  by  their 
owners  into  self-consumption,  or  laid  up  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  future  production.  But  just  as 
labourers  cannot  be  multiplied  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a wage  to  sustain  them,  so  neither  will  the  pro- 
ducts of  antecedent  labour  be  multiplied  and  em- 
ployed as  capital,  beyond  the  limit  at  which  pro- 
fits are  diminished,  so  as  to  be  on  a level  with  the 
least  possible  maintenance  of  the  capitalists.  When 
a country  is  improved  to  the  uttermost,  and  is,  there- 
ore,  pressing  on  its  ultimate  resources,  the  neces- 
sanes  of  life  have  become  stationaryin  their  amount; 
and  then  nothing  can  raise  wages  but  a diminished 
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population,  and  nothing  can  raise  profit  but  a dim- 
inished capital.  An  increase  in  the  necessaries 
of  life,  would  afford  room  for  the  enlargement  of 
both.  So  long  as  there  is  fresh  land  to  be  entered 
upon,  there  is  scope  for  the  investiture  of  more  agri- 
cultural capital ; and  in  the  larger  demand  of  an  in- 
creasing population  for  second  necessaries,  as  well 
as  the  larger  demand  of  the  new,  and  now  wealthier 
proprietors  for  luxuries,  there  is  scope  for  the 
investiture  of  more  manufacturing  capital  also. 
While  this  is  in  progress,  profit  is  upheld  from  sink- 
ing so  rapidly  as  it  would  ; and  so  the  interest  of 
money,  which  is  proportional  to  profit,  is  higher  in 
America,  than  in  the  old,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
well-governed  countries  of  Europe.  But  though, 
for  a long  period,  agriculture  may  thus  draw  capital 
after  it,  it  follows  not  that  capital  can,  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  force  agriculture.  In  proportion  as 
that  limit  is  approached,  profit  falls  ; and  capital, 
ever  tending  to  an  overflow,  feels  itself  beset  within 
the  confines  of  a field  too  narrow  for  the  advan- 
tageous occupation  of  it.  The  days  have  been, 
when  the  great  prescription  of  political  empiricism, 
for  the  distresses  of  a weak  or  wretched  country, 
was  an  increase  of  population  ; but  this  has  now 
gone  by.  The  next  remedy,  at  one  time  imbodied 
in  the  acts  of  government,  and  still  proceeded  on 
in  the  schemes  of  provincial  or  parish  philanthropy, 
was  the  increase  of  employment ; but  this  too,  in 
ways  innumerable,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a resource 
that  is  not  indefinite.  There  is  still  an  unbroken 
’ faith  in  the  increase  of  capital,  as  a specific  for  the 
distempers  of  a land  that  labours,  and  is  oppressed 
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under  the  multitude  of  its  suffering  families.  But 
this  device  too,  is  impotent  like  the  rest ; and  we 
must  look  to  some  other  quarter  still,  ere  we  can 

find  the  secret  principle  of  a nation’s  secure  and 
permanent  well-being.* 

* In  the  following  extracts  from  Say’s  Political  Economy,  the 
reader  will  observe  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  which  we^have 

this  chapter  to  expose  as  erroneous:— 
Neither  individuals,  nor  communities,  can  extend  or  ferti- 
territory,  beyond  what  the  nature  of  things  permits- 
but  they  have  unlimited  power  of  enlarging  their  capital  and’ 
consequently,  of  setting  at  work  a large?  bfdy  of  indLtr;  and 

!11bo1T  Chip  their  wealth.” 

“ Moreover,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  powers  of  man  re- 
sulting  from  the  faculty  of  amassing  capital,  areabsolutelv  i’nde- 
hnable  , because,  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  capital  he  may 

In  the  following  extract,  he  seems  to  overlook  what  the  real 
distinction  is,  between  an  old  and  a new  country,  in  respect  of 
the  slow  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  former,^ and  its  rapid 
accumulation  in  the  latter ; and,  in  overlooking  this  distinctioi 

liLf  altogether  the  perception  of  any  absolute 

limit,  beyond  which  capital  cannot  be  extended  : ^ 

“ In  point  of  fact,  capital  is  of  much  more  rapid  accumulation 
in  new  countries,  than  in  countries  long  civilized.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  colonists,  in  abandoning  their  native  country,  leave  be- 
hind  them  part  of  their  vicious  propensities  ; they  certainlv  rarrw 

W.th  the»  little  of  that  fondne'LL  show;  th,Ycosrs?Lrr"J 

Europe,  and  bnn^  so  poor  a return.  No  (junlities,  but  those  of 
Utility,  are  in  estimation  in  the  country  they  are  eoine-  to  • and 
eousumption  is  limited  to  objects  of  rational  defire, ^hiih  t 
sooner  satisfied  than  artificial  wants.  The  towns  are  few  and 
small ; the  life  of  agriculturists,  which  they  must  necessarily  adopt^ 

IS,  ^f  all  others,  the  most  economical ; finally,  their  indLtry  is 
Lrk  up??  ^ Productiye,  and  requires  a smaller  capital  to 

with  Tlmf  M government  usually  accords 

soar!?  V ^ IS  active  in  the  execution  of  its  duties 

sparing  of  expense,  and  careful  to  avoid  quarrels  ; thus  there  are 
few  taxes,  sometimes  none  at  all ; and,  since  the  government  takes 

ran  tal  • ^ consequently,  to  enlarge  his  productive 

capital,  IS  very  great.  With  very  little  capital  to  begin  upo?? 
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Note. 

We  might  not  have  entered  on  the  refutation 
of  the  paradox  against  which  this  chapter  is  directed, 
had  it  not  been  the  paradox  of  an  Economical 
System  which  has  obtained  an  undue  credit  in 
recent  times.  Like  many  other  questions,  it  can 
best  be  decided,  as  we  stated  in  § 3,  at  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  cultivation.  "I  he  mischievous 
influence  of  this  paradox  we  have  endeavoured  to 
expose  and  correct  in  § 14  and  15.  We  conclude 
this  note  by  a reference  to  § 18  and  what  follows 

as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a general 

principle  might  be  carried  through  a number  of 
subordinate  phenomena  and  cases  ; and,  if  true,  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  them. 

the  annual  produce  of  the  colony  very  soon  exceeds  its  consump- 
tion. Hence  the  astonishingly  rapid  progress  in  its  wealth  and 
population  ; for  human  labour  becomes  dear  in  proportion  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital ; and  it  is  a well-known  maxim,  that 
population  always  increases  according  to  the  demand.” — Book  I. 
Chap.  xix. 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  this  passage,  that,  in  order  to  keep 
up  as  fast  a rate  of  accumulation  in  an  old  as  in  a new  country, 
all  which  Mr  Say  holds  to  be  necessary,  is,  that  the  individuals, 
and  government  of  the  former,  should  equal  those  of  the  latter, 
in  frugality  and  good  conduct. 

We  conclude  this  list  of  extracts,  with  a passage  which  depones 
to  the  fact,  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  a spent,  or  diminished 
capital,  to  its  original  magnitude;  but  indicates  the  prevalent 
misconception  which  obtains,  as  to  the  principle  or  reason  of  the 
fact : — 

“ It  would  seem  that  there  exists  in  the  politic,  to  a stronger 
deo-ree  than  even  in  the  natural  body,  a principle  of  vitality  and 
ela'sticity,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  without  the  most  violent 
pressure.  One  cannot  look  into  the  pages  of  history,  without 
being  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  this  principle  has  oper- 
ated. It  has  nowhere  been  more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  in 
the  frequent  vicissitudes  that  our  own  France  has  experienced 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  ’ — Book  HI.  Chap, 
vi. See  Appendix  E.  on  Profit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  Limits  of  a Country's  Foreign  Trade, 
and  its  supposed  power  to  furnish  a people  with 
Emploijment  and  Maintenance. 

I.  The  case  of  a country  whose  popidation  is 
limited  hy  its  agricultural  produce. 

1.  The  next  resource  which  dazzles  the  imagi- 
nation of  philanthropists  and  statesmen,  is  foreign 
trade.  This  is  held  to  be  a fountain-head  of 
wealth  and  of  employment;  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  are  altogether  indefinite.  Such  is  the 
virtue,  indeed,  associated  with  the  very  names  of 
capital  and  commerce,  that  many  wonder  how,  in 
a country  where  these  have  attained  an  unex- 
ampled magnitude,  there  should  be  any  distress, 
and  far  more,  aught  like  general  distress  among 
its  families.  One  might  understand  how  a people, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own  home  trade, 
should  be  in  a straitened  condition.  But  open  the 
world  to  them,  and  the  conception  is,  that  all 
straitness  and  limitation  are  necessarily  put  an  end 
to.  With  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  globe, 
it  is  felt,  as  if  every  clime,  and  every  nation,  were 
made  to  contribute  to  our  abundance  ; and  that  a 
horn,  filled  with  treasure  from  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  were  thereby  poured  over  the  towns 
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and  villages  of  our  land.  The  imagination  is 
greatly  confirmed,  when  we  see  the  largest  towns 
of  the  empire,  in  special  connexion  with  foreign 
countries,  and,  to  all  appearance,  upheld  by  the 
demands  and  the  payments  of  customers  there. 
The  very  existence  of  these  large  and  flourishing 
establishments,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  of  industrious  families, 
are  ascribed  to  a foreign  trade ; the  annihilation  of 
which,  would  involve  the  annihilation,  not  merely 
of  their  work,  but  of  their  livelihood  ; and  the  ex- 
tension of  which,  it  is  thought,  would  carry  along 
with  it  a proportional  extension  of  support  for  an 
unprovided,  or  a yet  unborn  population. 

2.  And  this  popular  imagination  receives  great 
countenance  from  the  representations  and  the  views 
of  our  most  distinguished  economists.  Home 
trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  one  set  of  home 
products  for  another.  But  over  and  above  these, 
there  might  be  commodities  produced  at  home, 
for  which  there  is  no  demand  within  the  country ; 
and  for  which,  therefore,  no  equivalents  can  be 
obtained  among  ourselves.  These  Dr  Smith  terms 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  nation,  the  exchange 
of  which,  for  equivalents  from  abroad,  gives  rise  to 
foreign  trade.  Now,  he  so  represents  it  as  to  give 
the  impression,  that  without  these  equivalents  there 
would  have  been  no  surplus  produce — that  the 
former,  in  fact,  have  stimulated  the  production  of 
the  latter— and  that,  therefore,  without  a foreign 
trade,  we  should  have  wanted  not  merely  the  ex- 
portation of  a surplus,  but  the  very  existence  of 
one.  He  clearly  accredits  foreign  trade  with  a 
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gain  to  the  nation,  equal  to  the  value  of  this  surplus, 
which,  but  for  the  excitement  of  what  is  given  in 
return  for  it,  would  not,  he  intimates,  have  been 
called  into  being.  Had  there  been  nothing  to 
import,  there  would,  according  to  him,  have  been 
nothing  to  export ; and  this  gives  currency  to  the 
notion,  that  neither  would  our  present  exports,  nor 
aught  else  in  place  of  them,  have  been  produced. 
At  this  rate  the  foreign  trade  is  a superinducement 
on  the  home,  which  tells  in  the  way  of  a distinct 
addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country, 
^f  a million  of  our  people  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  export  commodities,  there  is  a very  gen- 
eral imagination,  and  certainly  an  imagination  which 
the  views  of  our  distinguished  economist  do  not 
serve  to  correct,  but  to  confirm,  that  they  are 
employed  in  a business  which  foreign  trade  has 
called  into  existence ; and,  as  their  employment  is 
the  vehicle  of  their  support,  that  to  this  foreign 
trade  we  are  indebted  for  the  support  of  a large 
proportion  of  our  families. 

3.  Let  us  now  attend,  for  a moment,  to  the  real 
character  and  effect  of  these  interchanges  in  foreign 
trade.  Let  us  put,  for  an  example,  the  two  coun- 
tries of  Britain  and  Portugal:  the  hardware  of 
the  one  country  being  exported,  and  the  wine  of 
the  other  being  imported ; a million-worth  of  hard- 
ware,  and  a million- worth  of  wine.  Lhe  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  in  Britain,  become  the 
creditors  of  Portugal  to  the  extent  of  a million— 
and  to  the  same  extent  do  the  wine-growers  of 
Portugal  become  the  creditors  of  Britain.  And 
there  is  a set  of  debtors,  as  well  as  a set  of  creditors 
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in  each  of  the  countries  ; the  Portuguese  debtors 
being  the  receivers  of  the  hardw'are,  and  the  Brit- 
ish debtors  being  the  receivers  of  the  wine.  The 
exporters  in  each  country  look  to  the  consumers  of 
the  other  as  their  customers ; yet,  in  fact,  neither 
receive  payment,  by  a direct  pecuniary  remittance, 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  sold  their  respective 
commodities.  The  matter  is  adjusted  in  this  way  ; 
and  the  description  applies  generally  to  the  inter- 
changes of  foreign  trade.  The  importers  of  hard- 
ware into  Portugal  pay  their  debt,  not  to  the  ex- 
porters of  the  hardware  in  this  country  ; but  they 
pay  it  to  the  exporters  of  wine  in  Portugal,  and 
receive  in  return  for  their  payment  an  order  on 
the  importers  of  wine  in  Britain.  i his  order  they 
remit  to  the  exporters  of  hardware  in  Britain,  who, 
on  presenting  it  to  the  importers  of  wine,  there 
receive  payment.  Generally  speaking  then,  the 
adjustment  takes  place  by  bills  of  exchange,  which 
have  the  effect  of  making  over  the  debtors  in  Por- 
tugal, not  to  their  creditors  in  Britain,  but  to  the 
creditors  in  Portugal ; and  the  debtors  in  Britain, 
not  to  their  creditors  in  Portugal,  but  to  their 
creditors  in  Britain.  The  parties  thus  brought 
into  relation,  may  be  alike  unknowing  and  unknown 
to  each  other  ; transacting,  as  they  do,  through  the 
medium  of  the  bill-broker,  who  alone  comes  into 
contact  with  both.  Still,  virtually  and  in  effect, 
the  export  manufacturers  of  our  hardware,  receive 
their  payment  from  the  importers  of  our  wine. 
They  hold  themselves  to  be  labouring  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  be  maintained  by  the  wealth,  of  cus- 
tomers abroad ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  la- 
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bouring  in  the  service,  and  are  maintained  by  the 
wealth,  of  customers  at  home. 

4.  It  is  practically  felt  by  commercial  men,  and 
clearly  demonstrated  by  economical  writers,  that 
the  power  of  exporting  with  advantage,  is  limited 
or  measured  by  the  power  of  importing  with  ad- 
vantage ; and  that,  when  the  one  stops,  the  other 
must  stop  also.  The  export  trade  ceases  to  be 
beneficial,  on  the  moment  that  the  returns  which 
come  back  in  the  exchange  between  ourselves 
and  all  other  countries  cease  to  be  disposable. 
The  deficiency  of  imports  from  one  foreign  coun- 
try may  be  made  up  by  an  excess  of  imports  from 
another ; and  a circuitous  adjustment  is  then  made 
by  round-about  bills  of  exchange.  But  a general 
deficiency  of  imports  will  lay  an  arrest  on  a farther 
increase  of  exports.  In  other  words,  w^e  are  en- 
abled to  send  British  commodities  abroad,  just 
because  there  is  a demand  for  foreign  commodities 
at  home.  The  manufacturer  of  export  articles  is 
just  as  much  indebted  for  his  maintenance  to  our 
inland  consumers,  as  the  manufacturer  of  articles 
for  home  consumption.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  whereas  the  latter  works  up  a commodity 
which  is  immediately  purchased  by  home  consum- 
ers, the  former  works  up  a commodity  which  goes 
to  the  purchase  of  that  which  is  immediately  pur- 
chased by  them.  In  as  far  as  the  home  consumer 
prefers  hardware  to  wine,  he  gives  a price  for  it  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  in  this  instance  works  for 
the  supply  of  the  home  market.  In  as  far  as  he 
prefers  the  wine  to  the  hardware,  he  gives  a price 
for  it  to  the  wine  importer,  who  is  enabled  thereby 
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to  meet  the  bills  of  the  export  manufacturer,  who 
has  been  working  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign 
market.  It  is  thus  that  the  export  manufacturer 
works,  though  not  directly  and  ostensibly,  yet 
virtually  and  really,  in  the  service  of  the  inland 
consumer.  If  not  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
that  for  which  the  inland  consumer  has  demand, 
he  is  at  least  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  that 
which  goes  in  exchange  for  such  things  as  the 
inland  consumer  has  a value  and  demand  for.  He 
works  up,  not  that  which  the  consumers  at  home 
want,  but  that  which  will  purchase  what  the  con- 

I sumers  at  home  want.  He  is  the  instrument  of 
obtaining  for  them  their  gratification,  although  that 
gratification  comes  to  their  door  in  the  shape  of  a 
foreign  luxury.  In  effect,  he  labours  for  their 
enjoyment,  and,  in  effect,  by  them  he  is  paid. 

5.  We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  doctrine, 
that  foreign  trade  not  only  provides  a vent  for  oim 
surplus  produce,  but  that  foreign  trade  called  it 
into  being.  The  million-worth  of  hardware  ex- 
ported to  Portugal,  may  be  denominated  surplus 
produce ; seeing  that  there  is  no  effective  demand 
for  it  at  home.  But  neither  would  there  have  been 
effective  demand  for  it  in  Portugal,  had  Portugal 
not  had  the  power  to  purchase  it ; and  what  gives 
this  power  to  her  million-worth  of  wine,  is  just, 
that  for  that  quantity  of  wine  there  is  an  effective 
demand,  and,  of  course,  a power  to  purchase  it  in 
this  country.  But  for  the  million-worth  of  main- 
tenance in  the  hands  of  our  inland  consumers,  and 
discharged  by  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
wine-merchant  on  the  export  manufacturers  of 
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hardware,  to  that  extent  would  our  imports  have 
been  lessened,  and  to  that  extent  would  our  ex 
ports  have  been  lessened  also.  Virtually,  it  is  an 
amecedent  ability  on  the  part  of  inland  consumers, 
which  called  this  surplus  produce  into  being.  In 
the  order  of  dependence,  or  in  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  primary  rank  is  due  to  the  inland 
consumers,  and  the  secondary  or  derivative,  to  the 
export  manufacturers.  And  the  plain  reason  is, 
that  the  manufacturers  cannot  do  without  the 
maintenance,  but  the  consumers  can  do  without 
t e wine.  Should  their  maintenance  be  destroyed 
by  a permanent  blight  that  would  reduce  the  ferti- 
hty  of  our  fields,  their  manufacture  would  cease 
but  should  their  manufacture  be  destroyed  by  some 
barrier  of  interception  that  stopped  both  the  ex- 
portation  of  hardware  and  the  importation  of  wine 
their  maintenance  would  not,  on  that  account 
cease  to  be  produced  as  liberally  as  before.  The 
effect  of  the  first  catastrophe  would  be  a permanent 

iZ  f ® population 

and  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  second  would  be,  a change  of  one 
enjoyment  for  another  to  our  inland  consumers 
and  not  a loss  of  people,  but  merely  a change  in 
the  direction  of  their  industry.  We  deny  not  the 
temporary  inconvenience  of  this  transition  from  one 
employment  to  another ; but,  after  the  transition 
has  been  effected,  we  should  behold  the  same 
spectacle  of  as  great  and  industrious  a popula- 

‘‘”“r“  “d  as  well  maintained  as 

6.  On  this  subject,  the  history  of  wealth  has 
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given  rise  to  an  erroneous  philosophy  of  wealth. 
We  are  aware  that  they  are  facts  which  form  the 
materials  of  sound  philosophy ; yet  a false  philoso- 
phy may  be  constructed  of  facts  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied.  And  this  we  hold  to  have  been  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  at  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  mainly  the  presentation  of  luxuries  from  abroad, 
which  impressed  a new  habit  upon  our  landlords, 
and  gave  a new  direction  to  their  expenditure. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  their  insatiable  appetite  for 
personal  enjoyment,  when  once  excited,  proved  a 
far  more  powerful  spur  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
farms,  than  a mere  desire  to  support  or  to  extend 
the  coarse  and  feudal  hospitality  of  the  olden  times. 
The  love  of  finery  and  of  sensual  indulgence,  greatly 
more  inclined  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
estates,  and  to  draw  forth  of  them  the  uttermost 
of  their  produce,  than  did  the  love  of  a crowded 
attendance  upon  their  persons,  or  of  a crowded 
assembly  in  their  halls.  It  is  thus  that  commerce 
was  a moving  force,  which  speeded  their  transition 
from  one  habit  of  expenditure  to  another;  and  that 
it  was  a transition  which  led  to  a far  more  strenu- 
ous agriculture  than  heretofore.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  carpets,  and  the  looking-glasses, 
and  the  wines  of  other  lands,  gave  an  impulse  to 
husbandry  all  over  Europe ; and  that  historically, 
at  that  time  of  day,  the  produce  of  foreign  parts 
had  in  it  a force  of  allurement,  which  not  only  at- 
tracted to  itself  a pre-existent,  but  gave  birth  to  a 
new  produce  in  the  various  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. But  now  that  the  transition  has  been  made, 
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and  the  modern  habit  of  our  landed  proprietors  has 
been  fully  established ; are  we  to  imagine,  that  the 
withdrawment  of  any  one,  or  even  of  all  foreign 
luxuries  put  together,  would  cause  the  agriculture 
to  narrow  itself  within  its  ancient  limits,  or  put  so 
much  as  one  field  or  furrow  of  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ? Whatever  the  wine  of  Portugal  may  have 
done  then  in  adding  to  cultivation,  has  it  so  much 
as  a particle  of  influence  now  in  keeping  up  that 
cultivation?  Although  port  should,  in  all  time 
coming,  disappear  from  our  markets;  is  there  a 
landlord  in  Britain,  who,  on  that  account,  would 
let  down  the  cultivation  of  a single  acre  of  his  pro- 
perty ? Would  he  forego  the  hundred  a year  that 
he  wont  to  expend  on  this  luxury,  because  the 
luxury  was  no  longer  to  be  had  ? Would  he  bid 
his  tenants  remit  of  their  wonted  activity,  because 
he  had  now  remitted  so  much  of  their  wonted  ren- 
tal— having  no  use  for  it,  in  consequence  of  this 
stoppage  which  had  taken  place  in  one  of  the  out- 
goings of  his  previous  expenditure?  Though  de- 
barred from  one  of  its  accustomed  channels,  would 
he  not  find,  and  that  most  readily,  new  channels 
of  expenditure,  through  which  to  impress  on  in- 
dustry some  other  direction,  and  to  discharge  the 
same  maintenance  on  an  equal  number  of  people 
in  some  other  employment?  Would  he  refuse  an 
income  so  large  as  before,  because,  in  the  absence 
of  some  luxury  furnished  by  a single  branch  of 
foreign  trade,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
luxuries  which  foreign  trade  had  placed  within  his 
reach,  he  was  now  at  a loss  for  objects  on  which 
to  lavish  as  great  an  expenditure  as  before  ? And 
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income,  apart  from  all  thought  of  the  enlargement 
of  expenditure  ? Wealth,  no  doubt,  is  an  ab- 
straction, when  separated  from  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  which  it  purchases.  But  abstraction 
as  it  is,  does  it  not  tell  on  human  conduct  with  all 
the  power  of  a living  and  substantial  reality  ? 
When  the  offer  is  made  of  an  advanced  rent  for  land, 
must  the  proprietor  calculate  on  the  additional 
wine,  and  dress,  and  equipage  it  will  afford,  ere  he 
becomes  alive  to  the  happiness  of  the  offer,  and  is 
led  to  close  with  it?  But  do  we  stand  in  any  need  of 
this  argument,  in  the  exhaustless  variety  of  nature  s 
gratifications,  and  the  infinitude  of  resources  or 
openings  for  expenditure?  Amid  all  the  failures  and 
fluctuations  which  take  place,  whether  in  home  or 
foreign  trade,  will  not  the  desire  of  a larger  revenue, 
and  with  it  of  a larger  command  over  the  services 
of  others,  remain  an  indestructible  principle  in  his 
bosom  ? Is  any  conceivable  obstruction  in  the 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  so  to  change  the 
nature  of  humanity  in  this  country,  that  we  should 
no  longer  behold  the  men  of  it  in  the  same  attitude 
as  before,  as  keen  in  the  feeling  of  their  interests, 
as  insatiable  in  their  longings  and  aspirations,  and 
each  on  the  full  stretch  of  endeavour  for  bettering 
his  own  condition  and  his  own  circumstances  ? 
Landlords  would  just  be  as  eager  to  receive  a rent, 
and  tenants  as  busy  in  their  callings  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  appropriate  the  largest  possible  surplus 
to  themselves.  In  other  words,  many  a particular 
trade  may  be  destroyed ; but  the  great  and  pri- 
i mary  aliment  of  all  trade  would  not  be  destroyed. 
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There  might  be  a shifting  of  human  labour ; but 
there  would  be  no  lessening  in  the  amount  of  it. 
And,  in  the  act  of  shifting,  there  might  be  partial 
and  temporary  distress;  yet,  conceding  this,  we 
should  surely  and  speedily  behold  as  much  well- 
paid  industry  as  before — and  that  yielded  by  the 
hands  of  as  large  a population. 

7.  We  may  thus  perceive  what  the  whole  effect 
would  be,  were  our  trade  with  Portugal  suspended, 
or  even  brought  to  permanent  extinction.  Our 
inland  proprietors  would  lose  their  wine,  and  our 
export  manufacturers  would  lose  one  of  their  mar- 
kets. But  though,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wine 
should  be  lost,  the  ability  to  purchase  it  is  not 
therefore  lost.  It  remains  entire  in  the  hand  of 
Its  old  possessors,  and  is  ready  to  be  discharged  on 
the  purchase  of  some  other  gratification.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  the  market  should  be  lost, 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  wont  to  prepare 
commodities  for  the  market  is  not  therefore  lost. 
There  is  on  the  one  side  the  spare  maintenance, 
and  on  the  other  the  unemployed  population.  We 
may  be  very  sure  that  things  will  not  continue  in 
this  state,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  mainten- 
ance will  not  be  suffered  to  lie  waste ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  population  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  lie  unemployed.  There  will,  to  the  pro- 
prietor, be  the  substitution  of  one  enjoyment  for 
another.  There  will,  to  the  labourers,  be  the 
substitution  of  one  employment  for  another.  In 
as  far  as  the  revenue  that  wont  to  be  expended 
on  the  wines  of  Portugal  goes  to  the  purchase  of 
foreign  articles,  there  is  just  the  loss  of  one  branch 
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of  foreign  trade  replaced  by  the  extension  of  other 
branches.  In  as  far  as  this  revenue  goes  to  the 
purchase  of  home  articles,  there  is  just  a diminu- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade,  compensated  by  a pro- 
portional enlargement  of  the  home  trade.  Ulti- 
mately, there  is  no  one  interest  affected  by  the 
change,  but  the  interest  of  the  consumers,  who  are 
now  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  article  which  they 
like  not  so  well  as  the  one  they  have  been  forced 
to  abandon.  The  very  fact  of  their  preference  for 
Portuguese  wine  when  they  could  get  it,  is  a proof 
that  there  has  been  a sacrifice  of  taste  in  passing 
from  the  old  luxury  to  the  new;  and  so,  a descent 
of  enjoyment.  This  difference  of  enjoyment  to 
them,  is  really  the  whole  amount  of  the  calamity 
which  such  a change  can  inflict  upon  the  nation. 
Every  other  interest  is  comprehended  in  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  which  goes  full  fraught 
with  all  its  powers  and  its  blessings  into  the  new 
direction  that  has  now  been  opened  up  for  it.  It 
comprises  as  large  a maintenance  to  the  workmen. 
It  comprises  as  large  a profit  to  capitalists.  And 
if  the  former  luxury  was  taxed,  and  so  made  the 
vehicle  of  a revenue  to  government;  this,  too, 
enters  as  a constituent  into  the  price,  and  the  same 
price  may  still  be  made  to  comprise  as  large  a pub- 
lic revenue  as  before. 

8.  We  see,  then,  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
foreign  trade,  is  consumption  at  home.  The  main- 
tenance of  all  those  engaged  in  it — the  wages  of 
the  labourers — the  profits  of  the  capitalist — the  tax 
laid  on  foreign  articles, — these  emanate  not  from 
the  trade,  but  from  the  antecedent  ability  of  con- 
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sumers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  supports 
and  fountain-heads  of  the  trade.  What  is  true  of 
home,  is  true  also  of  foreign  trade.  • It  should  be 
accredited  with  no  more  than  with  the  commodities 
which  it  brings  to  the  door  of  our  inland  purchasers. 
This  it  does,  but  it  does  no  more  than  this.  There 
is  mysticism  in  the  assertion,  that  a stocking-maker 
does  aught  more  for  the  nation  than  simply  con- 
tribute stockings  ; and  there  is  just  as  delusive  a 
mysticism  in  the  assertion,  that  the  wine  trade  of 
Portugal  confers  any  other  benefit  on  the  nation 
than  simply  the  benefit  of  wine,  or  the  West  India 
trade  than  sugar  and  coffee,  or  the  China  trade 
than  tea.  We  are  aware  of  other  and  far  more 
magnificent  interests  being  associated  therewith — 
as*  the  sustenance  of  a great  population ; and  along 
with  it,  power,  and  public  revenue,  and  national 
greatness.  It  is  imagined,  that,  by  the  excision 
of  a given  branch  of  foreign  trade,  there  would  be 
an  excision  from  the  land  of  the  means  and  the 
maintenance  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  it ; whereas, 
there  would  simply  be  an  exchange  to  the  con- 
sumers of  one  article  of  enjoyment  for  another  ; and 
to  the  people,  the  exchange  of  one  kind  of  employ- 
ment for  another,  but  with  as  ample  means  and 
maintenance  as  before.  The  East  and  the  West 
Indies  are  regarded  as  the  two  hands  of  the  empire  ; 
and  the  imagination  is,  that  were  our  connexion 
with  these  destroyed,  Britain  would  suffer  as  much 
as  from  the  lopping  off  of  two  hands,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  be  shorn  of  its  strength  and  its  capa- 
city for  action,  in  virtue  of  this  sore  mutilation. 
It  would  positively  be  shorn  of  nothing  but  its 
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sugar  and  tea.*  Were  our  intercourse  with  the 
East  and  the  West  conclusively  broken  up,  we 
should  lose  the  services,  first  of  our  tea-grower, 

* I argue  on  the  supposition  of  these  being  their  only,  as  they 
form  their  main  commodities.  When,  to  vindicate  the  import- 
ance of  foreign  trade,  the  superior  worth  and  usefulness  of  its 
import  articles  are  insisted  on,  as  of  timber  from  Norway,  or 
nitre  from  the  East  Indies,  which  are  important  in  a national 
view,  the  reasoning  proceeds  on  a principle  to  which  we  render 

all  homage its  subserviency  to  the  benefit  of  consumers  at  home, 

being  the  only  principle,  in  fact,  on  which  we  concede  any  value 
whatever  to  foreign  trade.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  not  even 
the  chief  principle,  on  which  our  mercantile  economists  would 
rate  the  importance  of  foreign  trade.  They  look  to  the  interest 
of  the  sellers,  and  not  of  the  buyers  ; although,  in  the  price  paid 
by  the  buyers,  everv  interest  ot  the  sellers  is  comprehended. 

^ And  when  once  the  real  worth  of  foreign  trade  is  placed  on 
its  essential  and  only  proper  foundation,  there  is  much  that  can 
truly,  and  without  exaggeration,  be  alleged  in  its  behalf.  Even 
its  very  luxuries  may  fulfil,  to  a certain  extent,  the  part  of  neces- 
saries in  disguise.  The  tea,  and  sugar,  and  wine,  which  come 
to  us  from  abroad,  supersede  a very  great  consumption  in  the 
shape  of  milk,  or  malt  liquor,  or  spirits,  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  subsistence,  would  still  have  been  indulged  b, 
and  so  have  trenched  on  the  amount  of  that  home  produce  which 
now  goes  purely  and  nakedly  to  the  purposes  of  food.  Even  the 
food  itself  is  often  imported  from  abroad  in  large  quantities ; but 
this  forms  a distinct  case,  and  in  our  next  chapter  it  will  form  the 

subject  of  a distinct  consideration. 

Nay,  it  may  so  happen,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  foreign  trade,  the 
agriculture  of  our  land  may  descend  farther  into  the  inferior  soils 
than  had  otherwise  been  possible.  If  any  of  the  second  neces- 
saries  of  life  can  be  obtained,  through  its  imports,  with  less  labour ; 
or  if  any  of  our  farm  implements  can,  by  the  same  means,  be 
either  had  cheaper,  or  made  more  effective  ; these  would  obviously 
tell  at  the  extreme  limit  of  our  agriculture,  and  have  the  effect  of 
somewhat  pushing  it  onward  to  land  of  greater  sterility. 

And  in  those  cases  where  we  could  have  had  a home  substitute 
for  some  foreign  luxury,  without  trenching  on  the  food  of  our 
population ; yet,  if  the  actual  preference  is  for  the  foreign 
luxury,  it  is  because  we  have  the  enjoyment  we  like  best  at  a 
less  price,  or,  which  is  tantamount  to  this,  a greater  amount  of 
that  enjoyment  for  the  same  price.  But  this,  too,  is  altogether 
an  interest  wherewith  the  consumers,  and  not  the  producers, 
have  to  do.  The  producers  will  be  equally  well  maintained  by 
the  consumers,  in  any  way  that  the  latter  may  choose  to  employ 
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and  then  of  our  tea-sweetener — for  so  might  these 
regions  be  denominated.  It  is  thus  that  we  would 
reduce  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  its  hum- 
bler, but  juster  dimensions ; and  then  assert  the 
independence  of  Britain  thereupon.  The  noble 
flotillas  which  periodically  leave  our  shores,  and 
return  laden  with  the  spoils  of  every  climate,  form 
altogether  an  imposing  spectacle ; and  by  which 
commerce  has  had  a most  bewildering  glare  thrown 
over  it.  But  this  commerce  is  really  not  a super- 
inducement from  abroad ; it  is  the  eflSlorescence  of 


them  But  It  IS  the  wisdom,  and  for  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
that  they  should  encoura-e,  by  their  demand,  the  foreign,  rather 
than  the  home  trade;  when,  as  the  result  of  their  so  doing- 
Uiey  obtain  either  a better  quality,  or  a greater  quantity  of  en- 

Still,  with  all  these  qualifications,  had  our  estimate  of  foreio-n 
trade  been  reduced  and  rectified,  and  set  on  its  proper  basis 
governments  would  have  as  little  thought  of  going  to  war  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  laws  to  commerce,  as  of  going  to  war  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  laws  to  taste.  They  would  have  felt  the 
matters  of  trade  to  be  as  much  beyond  their  province,  as  the 
matters  of  fashion  ; and  as  little  legislated  in  order  to  secure  for 
us  a market  in  other  lands,  as  in  order  to  arrange  the  dishes  and 
entertainments,  or  the  dresses  of  our  ball-rooms. 

The  following  extract  from  Say,  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 

“ Although  all  products  are  necessary  to  the  social  existence 
of  man,  the  necessity  of  food  being,  of  all  others,  most  urgent  and 
unceasing,  and  of  most  frequent  recurrence,  objects  of  aliment 
are  justly  placed  first  in  the  catalogue  of  the  means  of  human 
existence.  They  are  not  all,  however,  the  produce  of  the  national 
terntorial  surface ; but  are  procurable  by  commerce,  as  well  as 
by  internal  agriculture ; and  many  countries  contain  a greater 
number  of  inhabitants  than  could  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  their 
land.  Nay,  the  importation  of  another  commodity  mav  be 
equivalent  to  an  importation  of  an  article  of  food.  The  export  of 
wines  and  brandies  to  the  North  of  Europe,  is  almost  equivalent 
to  an  export  of  bread  ; for  wine  and  brandy,  in  great  measure, 
supply  the  place  of  beer  and  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  and  thus 
allow  the  grain,  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  beer  or  spirits,  to  be  reserved  for  that  of  bread.” 
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an  inherent  vigour  and  vitality  at  home.  Foreign 
trade  is  not  the  creator  of  any  economic  interest ; 
it  is  but  the  officiating  minister  of  our  enjoyments. 
Should  we  consent  to  forego  these  enjoyments, 
then,  at  the  bidding  of  our  will,  the  whole  strength 
at  present  embarked  in  the  service  of  procuring 
them,  would  be  transferred  to  other  services,— to 
the  extension  of  home  trade — to  the  enlargement 
of  our  national  establishments — to  the  service  of 
defence,  or  conquest,  or  scientific  research,  or 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  only  change  would 
be  a change  of  object  and  of  end  to  consumers  i 
and  a change  of  employment,  but  not  a lessening 
of  their  maintenance,  to  those  who  are  now  labour- 
ing in  the  various  departments  and  stages  of  foreign 
trade  for  our  gratification.  It  would  greatly  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  peace  and  of  enlightened  policy, 
were  this  juster  estimate  on  the  subject  of  all  trade, 
and  more  especially  of  foreign  trade,  adopted  by 
statesmen.  The  great  majority  of  wars,  are  mer- 
cantile wars,  which  never  might  have  been,  but  for 
the  illusion  of  those  great  names  and  imaginary 
interests  that  are  associated  with  commerce.  W e 
feel  persuaded,  that  the  fearful  conflicts  of  other 
days  would  not  now  be  repeated,  could  the  nation 
but  clearly  see  that  the  only  interest  for  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  fight,  was  a somewhat  more 
luxurious  breakfast,  or  a richer  dye  to  the  vest- 
ments which  covered  them,  or  an  easier  access  to 
certain  wanes,  or  a more  liberal  importation  of 
shawls  and  silks,  and  figs  and  oranges.  It  was 
never  the  menaced  loss  of  one  or  all  of  these  which 
formed  the  jealousy  or  the  provocative  that  led  to 
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war.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  a far  more  seri- 
ous disaster, — the  loss  of  revenue  to  some  large 
class  of  our  merchants,  of  support  to  some  lar^e 
class  of  our  industrious  population.  Had  foreign 
trade  been  seen  in  its  true  character  and  effect, 
we  cannot  imagine  that,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
monopoly  or  a sugar  island,  so  many  a struggle 
would  have  been  entered  on.  A sense  of  national 
honour  may  still  have  excited  the  spirit  of  discord 

among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth— but  not  a sense 
ot  national  interest. 

9.  But  It  would  appear  as  if  no  experience  could 
unschool  our  politicians  and  patriots  out  of  their 
obstinate  imaginations  upon  this  subject.  In  the 
loss  of  our  American  colonies  did  many  a states- 
man anticipate  the  downfal  of  the  British  nation. 
And  in  spite  of  the  utter  vanity  of  this  anticipation, 
do  they  chng  with  as  fond  tenacity  to  our  remain- 
ing colonies  as  before,  and  would  still  brave  in 
t leir  defence  the  expenditure  of  countless  millions. 

It  is  not  seen  how,  with  the  unabated  fertility  of 
our  own  fields,  and  those  resources,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  distant  influence,  which  lie  within  the 
circle  of  our  own  shores,  we  would  be  in  possession 
of  as  ample  means  as  before  for  calling  forth  and 
rewarding  the  services  of  all  our  population.  Could 
this  only  be  apprehended,  statesmen  would  not  be 
so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  interests  of  any  particular 
trade,  nor  would  they  think  the  prosperity  of  our 
island  grounded  on  aught  so  precarious  as  the 
tittle  foundation  of  commerce  and  of  the  se.is. 

1 hey  would  leave  commerce  to  its  own  spontaneous 
courses ; and  instead  of  undertaking,  with  anxious 
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heart  and  uncertain  hand,  as  their  predecessors  did 
before  them,  the  guidance  or  guardianship  of  its 
concerns,  they  would  sleep  secure  in  the  midst  ot 
all  its  fluctuations.  But  this  never  has  been,  nor  is 
it  yet,  the  policy  of  statesmen.  The  doctrine  of  its 
natural  insignificance  is  not  understood  by  them  ; 
and  both  in  the  sigh  of  Napoleon’s  heart  for  ships, 

I and  colonies,  and  commerce,  and  the  splendid  vision 

of  Canning,  who  thought  he  had  conjured  up  the 
resources  of  a new  world,  by  which,  through  the 
conveyances  of  trade,  to  multiply  without  limit 
and  without  end  the  riches  of  our  nation,  do  we 
recognise  that  subtle  delusion  which  has  misled 
the  legislators  of  all  ages. 

10.  The  agriculture  of  China  is  represented  as 
now  pressing  on  its  extreme  limit,  yet,  over  and 
above  this.  Dr  Smith  tells  us  how  much  richer 
that  country  would  have  been  by  the  accession  of 
foreign  trade.  The  only  effect,  we  imagine,  of 
foreign  trade  to  a country  circumstanced  as  China 
is  said  to  be,  were  the  withdrawment  of  a popula- 
tion from  the  direct  service  of  ministering  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  raaintainers  by  the  preparation 
of  home  articles,  to  the  indirect  service  of  working 
up  export  articles  for  the  purchase  of  commodities 
in  foreign  lands.  There  would  be  an  accession  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  inland  consumers,  seeing  they 
preferred  the  product  of  the  foreign,  to  that  of  the 
home  manufacture.  But  to  the  people,  there 
would  only  be  the  transference  of  so  many  hands 
from  one  employment  to  another,  without  any 
accession  either  to  their  numbers  or  to  their  main- 
tenance. ‘ To  whatever  extent  a foreign  trade  was 
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superinduced,  to  that  extent  the  home  trade  would 
be  diminished.  And,  in  like  manner,  when  a new 
market  is  opened  up,  the  imagination  is,  that  all 
the  business  created  by  it  is  a clear  accession  to  the 
country.  And  hence  the  gratulations  that  we  hear, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  when  the  market  of 
South  America,  or  the  free  market  of  the  East 
Indies,  or  any  other  ample  and  accessible  field,  is 
presented  to  us  for  the  egress  of  British  commodi- 
ties. But  the  truth  is,  that  an  egress  can  only  be 
sustained  by  means  of  an  ingress  ; nor  will  exports 
continue  to  be  carried  out  with  advantage  any 
longer  than  the  imports  which  come  back  in  return 
for  them  can  be  purchased  at  home.  The  only 
advantage  of  anew  market  is,  that  the  wares  which 
it  offers  may  chance  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  the  fancy  of  certain  of  our  inland  con- 
sumers, than  those  of  any  other  markets  which  pre- 
viously lay  open  to  them.  In  which  case,  there 
will  be  a transference  of  expenditure  from  old  to 
new  articles  of  demand— the  formation  of  a new 
foreign  trade,  we  admit,  but  at  the  expense  either 
of  the  home  trade,  or  of  another  foreign  trade  that 
had  been  formerly  in  existence.  The  extent  of 
our  foreign  trade  is,  in  fact,  limited  by  the  means, 
or  by  the  extent,  of  human  maintenance  in  the 
hands  of  our  inland  consumers.  The  opening  of 
a new  market  can  do  no  more  for  the  general  wealth 
of  our  country,  than  the  setting  up  of  a new  stall 
can  add  to  the  wealth  of  customers  at  a fair.  It 
may  present  new  commodities  more  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  purchasers,  or  even  old  commodities  at 
a cheaper  rate  than  before.  Either  of  these  is  an 
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undoubted  advantage  to  customers.  But  it  cannot 
add  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money ; so  that 
if  the  new  stall  be  at  all  resorted  to,  it  must  be  by 
a partial  forsaking  of  the  old  ones.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  world  at  large,  where  each  new  country 
that  is  opened  for  commercial  enterprise  may  add 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  our  nation  s markets, 
yet  not  add  to  the  general  amount  of  its  marketing. 
There  is  thus  a natural,  and,  for  the  time,  an 
insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
of  foreign  trade.  It  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
wealth  of  the  consumers  at  home.  And  hence  the 
mockery  of  those  splendid  anticipations  which 
dazzle  the  fond  eye  of  speculators,  when,  either  by 
political  changes,  or  by  the  abolition  of  monopoly, 
a new  country  is  laid  open  to  their  enterprises. 
The  dream  is  speedily  broken  up  ; and  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  glutted  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
may  we  learn  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  extension 
of  foreign  trade,  which  no  country  can  overpass.* 
ll.  The  truth  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
laboured  to  expound,  was  put  historically  to  the 
test,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  Bonaparte,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  them,  thought  he  was  levelling  a 
death-blow  at  Britain,  by  the  exclusion  of  our  com- 
modities from  all  the  markets  of  the  continent ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  alarmists  at  home,  in 
equal  ignorance  of  them,  trembled  for  the  result. 
Neither  of  the  parties  understood  wherein  lay  the 
secret  of  our  country’s  strength  and  resources ; 
that  is,  in  the  ability  of  our  inland  consumers  to 
turn  the  manufacturers  of  our  prohibited  exports 

» See  Appendix,  F— On  Free  Trade. 
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into  any  other  direction,  and  in  that  direction  to 
support  them  equally  well  as  before.  The  truth 
IS,  t at  the  extinction  of  foreign  trade  in  one  quar- 
ter was  almost  immediately  followed  up,  either 
ly  e extension  of  it  in  another  quarter,  or  hv 
the  extension  of  the  home  trade.  The  stoppage 
0 all  intercourse  with  France,  if  it  should  hinder 
the  exportation  of  our  British  cloths,  would  equally 
hinder  the  importation  of  their  French  wines ; and 
the  price  of  these,  paid  by  the  inland  consumers, 
as  it  supported  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
old  line  of  commerce,  would  equally  support  them 
in  some  new  line,  most  certain  to  be  struck  out, 
on  the  former  being  abandoned.  Even  had  even- 
outlet  abroad  been  obstructed,  then,  instead  of  a 
ransference  from  one  foreign  market  to  another, 
there  would  just  be  a universal  reflux  towards  a 
home  market,  that  would  be  extended  in  precise 
proportion,  with  every  successive  abridgment  which 
took  place  111  our  external  commerce.  We  never 
eny  the  consequent  change  that  would  thus  take 
place  on  the  enjoyment  of  consumers ; but,  along 
with  that,  we  again  repeat,  that  after  this  revolii! 
tion  in  our  affairs,  there  would  survive  as  large  a 
maintenance  to  our  labourers ; as  large  a profit  to 
our  capitalists ; and  the  means,  with  perhaps  some 
new  modification  of  taxes,  of  as  large  a revenue  to 
gove^ment  as  before.  The  great  apprehension, 
ndeed,  connected  with  the  non-intercourse  acts 
f other  countries,  was,  lest  the  public  revenue 
should  irreparably  suffer  from  them  ; and  an  aston- 
13  ment  was  felt,  when,  on  comparing  successive 
ye_ars  and  quarters  of  the  national  income,  it  was 
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found  that  there  had  been  no  diminution.  It  is 
in  beautiful  accordance  with  these  views,  that  a 
lessening  in  the  produce  of  the  customs  was  gene- 
rally followed  up  by  an  enlargement  in  the  produce 
of  the  excise,  marking  the  reaction  of  the  foreign 
on  the  home  expenditure ; and  verifying,  what 
we  might  with  all  confidence  have  expected  before- 
hand, the  certainty  of  a full  compensation,  if  not 
in  respect  of  luxury  or  physical  enjoyment,  at  least 
in  respect  of  every  substantial  economic  interest ; 
or  of  all,  in  short,  which  either  patriot  or  philan- 
thropist needs  to  care  for. 

12.  It  is  not  our  province  minutely  to  explain 
the  variations  of  what  has  been  called,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  two  countries,  or  the  causes  on 
which  they  are  dependent.  But  it  is  a truth, 
theoretically  understood  by  economists,  and  ex- 
perimentally felt  by  practical  men,  that  the  mutual 
imports  and  e.'iports  which  pass  and  repass,  cannot 
exceed  a certain  disproportion  ; that  they  must  so 
reciprocate  as  to  be  nearly  of  equal  value,  the  one 
to  the  other ; or,  at  least,  that  there  is  a certain 
difference  or  excess  of  the  one  over  the  other, 
which  neither  of  them  can  pass.  The  possible 
amount  of  exports  is  limited  by  the  possible  amount 
of  imports,  and  conversely  ; and  this  is  distinctly 
and  numerically  indicated  by  the  state  of  the 
exchange.  If  there  be  a certain  point  at  which 
the  import  trade  ceases  to  be  profitable,  that 
determines  the  point  at  which  the  export  trade 
ceases  to  be  profitable.  When  there  is  a deficiency 
of  imports,  this  produces  a state  of  the  exchange 
unfavourable  to  the  export  merchant,  and  which 
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pes  in  deduction  from  his  profit ; so  that  should 
he  enlarge  his  exports  any  farther,  the  profit  might 
cease  to  be  a remunerating  one.  In  other  words, 
ns  power  to  export  is  limited  by  the  power  to 
import ; and  this  latter  power  is  evidently  limited 
by  the  ability  to  purchase  on  the  part  of  our  inland 
consumers.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  talk  of  the 
indefinite  demand  for  our  commodities  on  the  part 
of  other  nations.  This  will  avail  us  nothing  for 
the  extension  of  our  trade,  unless  it  be  followed 
by  an  indefinite  power  on  the  part  of  our  inland 
consumers,  to  purchase  the  commodities  which 
come  back  to  us  in  return.  It  is  conceivable,  that 
there  might  be  a demand  in  a foreign  country,  and 
but  for  the  obstacle  we  now  insist  upon,  effective 
demand  too,  for  British  exports ; the  preparation 
of  which  would  require  the  industry  of  a million  of 
people,  over  and  above  the  numbers  already  sub- 
sisted by  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island. 
And  could  the  agriculture  be  so  enlarged  as  to 
aflord  this  additional  subsistence,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  demand  from  abroad. 

I^  or  the  larger  imports  necessary  to  meet  the  now 
larger  exports,  could  then  all  be  absorbed.  Let 
the  mamtonance  be  stretched  out  to  the  support 
of  an  additional  million  of  human  beings,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  holders  of  this  maintenance  is  thereby 
stretched  out  to  a capacity  for  purchasing,  either 
the  immediate  products  of  their  industry,  or  the 
equivalents  given  in  exchange  for  these  products. 

he  additional  maintenance  given  in  return  for  the 
new  imports,  goes  to  the  support  of  the  people 
who  labour  in  preparing  the  new  or  additional 
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exports.  It  is  thus  that,  with  every  stretch  in  the 
agriculture  of  a country,  there  is  room  for  a cor- 
responding stretch  in  its  foreign  trade.  But  should 
the  population  of  that  country  have  access  to  no 
other  agricultural  produce  than  that  which  is  raised 
within  its  own  territory,  then,  with  the  difficulty 
or  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  agriculture, 
will  there  be  found  a like  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  extending  its  foreign  trade.  It  is  by  an  exchange 
adverse  to  him  that  the  export  merchant  is  brought 
to  the  test  and  the  feeling  of  this  difficulty.  It  is 
when  imports  cannot  find  a sale,  because  there  is 
not  wealth  in  the  country  to  purchase  them,  that 
foreign  trade  meets  with  obstructions  to  its  in- 
crease. It  is  then  that  the  tendency  to  an  excess 
is  counteracted  by  the  heavy  diminution  which 
profit  suffers,  from  an  unfavourable  exchange.  The 
limit,  in  fact,  of  our  agriculture,  is  also  the  limit  of 
our  commerce ; and  so  again,  do  we  find  the  mar- 
gin of  cultivation  to  be  a place  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  whence  another  of  its  important 
lessons  may  be  drawn. 

13r  This  subject  admits  of  some  weighty  and 
important  applications.  First,  there  is  a fortunate 
coincidence  between  the  tendency  to  excess  of  Bri- 
tain’s export  manufacturers,  and  the  tendency  of 
British  gentlemen  to  reside  and  travel  in  foreign 
parts.  It  will  be  seen,  on  consideration,  how  the 
expenses  of  our  landed  gentlemen  abroad  give 
an  impulse,  because  they  give  a real  advantage 
to  the  business  of  our  export  manufacturers  at 
home.  They  tell  favourably  for  that  business  on 
the  rate  of  exchange.  Had  the  non-residents  of 
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Britain  spent  their  incomes  at  home,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly^  in  the  purchase  of  home,  and  but 
fractionally  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commo- 
dities. Only  a small  proportion  of  their  revenue 
would  have  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  returns  from  abroad,  and,  with  this  limitation 
on  the  imports,  there  behoved  to  be  a correspond- 
ing limitation  on  the  exports  also.  But  when, 
instead  of  this,  they  take  up  their  residence,  or 
are  much  personally  in  foreign  countries,  their 
whole,  or  at  least  the  far  greater  part  of  their  ex- 
penditure, must  be  given  to  foreign  produce ; and 
this,  in  as  far  as  the  effect  on  exchange  is  con- 
cerned, is  precisely  tantamount  to  a larger  im- 
portation of  produce  into  Britain.  The  export 
merchants  of  this  country  have  the  same  benefit 
from  the  residence  of  British  landlords  abroad,  that 
they  would  have  had  from  the  importation  of  all 
which  they  consume  abroad.  The  growth  of  a 
taste  for  foreign  travelling,  or  foreign  sojourning, 
has  the  same  favourable  effect  on  their  interest,  as 
the  growth  of  a taste  for  foreign  articles  of  ex- 
pense among  the  gentry  who  never  go  from  home. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  Britis/t  consumption  of 
foreign  produce  takes  place  within  our  country  or 
out  of  it.  In  either  case,  the  price  is  paid  by  Bri- 
tons, and  is  equally  set  over  and  against  the  price 
paid  by  foreigners  for  our  export  articles.  The 
sum  paid  by  Britons  for  articles  raised  abroad,  is, 
in  truth,  the  great  fund  out  of  which  those  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  are  paid,  who  carry 
abroad  the  articles  which  are  raised  at  home.  If 
this  sum  be  any  how'  enlarged,  then,  proportionally 
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to  it,  will  the  amount  or  the  profit  of  our  export 
trade  be  enlarged.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
our  export  manufacturers,  instead  of  working  in 
the  service  of  British  consumers  at  home,  work  in 
the  service  of  British  consumers,  who  have  chosen 
to  transport  their  persons  and  their  expenditures 
abroad.  In  the  one  case  they  are  paid  by  bills  on 
our  merchant  importers.  In  the  other  case,  they 
are  paid  by  bills  on  the  agents  of  our  absentee  pro- 
prietors ; and  an  abundance  of  bills  on  either  of 
these  classes  is  alike  favourable  to  the  business  of 
exportation.  If  British  landlords,  to  the  extent  of 
a million  of  rental,  have  chosen  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  France,  and  a million  worth  of  British 
goods  be  annually  exported  there,  the  adjustment 
can  take  place  as  effectually  by  bills,  as  if  our  land- 
lords had  staid  at  home,  and  there  had  been  the 
importation  of  a million  worth  of  French  goods 
into  Britain.  The  British  exporters  are  paid  by 
bills  on  the  rent  collectors  of  the  British  absentees. 
Or,  the  British  landlords  have  their  rents  remitted 
to  them  by  bills  on  the  receivers  of  British  exports 
in  France.  There  may  have  been  no  agricultural 
produce  exported  from  Britain  for  the  payment 
of  this  rent.  The  full  value  of  it  may  have  been 
exported  in  British  manufactures ; in  which  case, 
both  the  capitalists  and  the  workmen  of  this  coun- 
try are  as  effectually  maintained  by  the  ability  of 
our  non-resident  landlords,  as  if  these  had  been 
living  on  their  own  estates,  and  spending  their 
revenues  within  the  country.  This  non-residence 
may  not  have  lessened  the  amount  of  British  in- 
dustry. It  might  only  affect  the  direction  of  that 
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industry.  Instead  of  working  in  the  service  of 
landlords  at  home,  by  preparing  articles  which 
partly  would  have  been  bought  by  them,  and  partly 
been  exchanged  for  imports  to  be  bought  by  them  ; 
there  are  so  many  of  our  population  employed  in 
the  service  of  these  same  landlords  abroad,  by  pre- 
paring articles  to  the  full  value  of  their  rent,  and 
making  an  entire  exportation  of  them.  The  re- 
ceivers of  these  articles  in  France  pay  the  price  of 
thein  to  the  British  residents  there,  and  thus  these 
obtain  their  rents.  The  preparers  of  these  articles 
can,  by  means  of  orders  from  the  British  absentees 
on  their  agents,  or  tenantry,  draw  from  the  rent 
which  they  owe ; and  thus  these  obtain  their  re- 
muneration. In  the  whole  of  this  process,  there 
need  not  be  the  transportation  of  any  food  from 
Britain  to  France,  even  though  they  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  Britain’s  food  who  are  there  spending 
their  incomes.  The  whole  of  that  food  may  go  to 
the  support  of  British  industry  notwithstanding ; 
and,  in  spite  of  denounced  and  deprecated  absen- 
teeism, may  there  be  a population  in  the  midst  of 
us,  fully  commensurate  to  the  maintenance  that  we 
raise,  and  maintained  too  in  as  great  fulness  as  if 

the  great  and  wealthy  of  our  land  never  strayed 
beyond  its  borders. 

14.  There  is  much  that  we  cannot  demonstrate 
at  full  length,  which,  nevertheless,  we  might  ven- 
ture, with  all  safety  and  confidence,  to  affirm. 
The  superiority  of  our  exports  to  our  imports  is 
connected  with  peculiar  facilities,  and  tends  also 
to  cheapen  both  the  travels  and  the  residence  of 
our  countrymen  in  foreign  parts.  A gentleman  of 
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England,  in  any  foreign  country,  will  find  it  possi- 
ble to  negotiate  his  orders  on  home,  both  with 
greater  ease  and  economy,  than  one  having  the 
same  territorial  wealth  in  Poland.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  meets  with  the  debtors  of  his  own  nation, 
who  would  prefer  a bill  from  him,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts,  to  the  expense  and  hazard 
of  a pecuniary  remittance.  It  is  thus  that  he  may 
get  a premium  for  his  bill,  when  the  traveller  of 
another  kingdom  would  need  to  offer  such  a pre- 
mium, ere  he  could  obtain  the  conversion  of  his 
order  into  money.  The  exports  of  England  may 
be  regarded  as  the  instruments  by  which  she  can 
obtain  accommodation  and  service  for  her  sons  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world  whither  she  might  send 
them.  The  deficiency  of  return  imports  to  Eng- 
land, is  made  up  by  the  demand  and  the  wants 
of  Englishmen  on  the  spot.  What  they  purchase 
there,  comes  in  lieu  of  imports.  And  so  long  as 
their  expenditure  abroad  does  not  exceed  in  value 
the  superiority  of  our  manufactured  exports  over 
our  imports,  we  hold  that  the  non-residence  of  pro- 
prietors may  be  carried  to  any  extent,  without  the 
infliction  of  any  economic  evil  upon  the  nation. 

15.  But  when  a country,  instead  of  exporting 
manufactures,  exports  agricultural  produce,  the 
economical  effect  of  absenteeism  ought  to  be  stated 
differently.  The  non-resident  landlords  of  Eng- 
land have  their  rents  sent  after  them ; not  in  the 
produce  of  their  estates,  but  in  the  workmanship 
of  a people  who  remain  at  home,  and  are  fed  by 
that  produce.  But  the  absentees  of  Ireland  are 
paid,  not  in  the  work  of  Irish  labourers,  but  in  the 
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food  of  labourers.  The  effect  of  their  non-resi- 
dence is  to  carry  of,  not  the  ultimate  products  of 
industry,  but  its  maintenance — not  the  food  trans- 
muted into  the  handiwork  of  those  who  are  sus- 
tained by  it,  but  the  food  itself,— to  the  positive 
lessening  therefore  of  the  means  by  which  a popu- 
lation are  supported.  Should  the  absentees  of 
tingland  be  recalled,  it  might  add  nothing  to  the 
maintenance,  but  only  affect  the  direction  of  labour. 
But  should  the  absentees  of  Ireland  be  recalled, 
the  maintenance  of  thousands,  now  sent  off  in  an- 
nual shipments,  would  be  retained  within  its  terri- 
tory. This  is  another  resource  in  prospect  and 
reserve  for  that  interesting  country,  when,  in  the 
further  development  of  moral  causes,  it  shall  have 
become  the  congenial  home  of  its  own  proprietors. 
This  single  change  in  their  habit,  would  as  effec- 
tually augment  the  produce  applicable  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  Irishmen,  as  a better  cultivation  would  : 
another  proof,  that  however  overpeopled  in  refer- 
ence to  its  present  condition,  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities  of  the  land  are  adequate  to  the 
liberal  subsistence  of  a much  larger  population. 

16.  But  there  is  another  application  still  more 
interesting.  Connected  with  the  facilities  which 
belong  to  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  valuable 
exports,  she  has  not  only  the  power,  beyond  other 
coun  tries,  of  commanding  personal  services  abroad 
to  Englishmen  individually,  but  she  has  also  the 
same  superiority  of  power,  for  commanding  public 
and  political  services  to  the  state  nationally.  Food, 
speaking  generally,  is  far  more  bulky  and  uncar- 
riageable  than  workmanship  ; and,  when  we  come 
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to  certain  of  the  finer  and  lighter  fabrics,  we  shall 
find,  that  within  the  limits  of  one  vessel,  a hun- 
dred-fold greater  value  may  be  comprised  in  the 
products  of  human  industry,  than  in  the  articles 
which  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  human  indus- 
try. It  would  require,  for  example,  an  enor- 
mously greater  expense  to  transport  into  the  heart 
of  France,  a given  value  of  agricultural  produce 
from  Poland,  than  to  find  way  into  Austria  for  the 
same  value  of  muslins,  or  of  precious  hardware 
from  Britain.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  enabled,  by 
the  mere  conveyance  of  our  manufactures,  to  ob- 
tain a claim  or  right  of  command,  over  the  pro- 
perty and  services  of  a country  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  taking  back  in  im- 
ports the  value  that  we  have  exported,  we  may 
transfer  it  by  loan  to  the  government  of  the 
country ; we  may  agree  to  subsidize  its  sovereign, 
and  make  good  our  contract  by  granting  him  bills 
on  the  receivers  of  our  exports  there,  w'ho  are  his 
own  subjects;  w'e  may,  by  the  same  expedient,  com- 
mand the  maintenance  of  our  own  armies  in  foreign 
parts,  or  we  may  pay  for  the  services  of  mercenary 
troops.  It  is  thus  that,  in  fact,  we  have  inter- 
meddled with  all  sorts  of  distant  politics,  and  have 
the  means  of  doing  so  influentially.  Even  though 
Russia  had  equal  wealth  with  Britain,  so  that  the 
w hole  products  of  the  one  nation,  if  brought  to  the 
same  market,  would  fully  exchange  with  the  whole 
products  of  the  other,  yet  the  wealth  of  the  former 
is  not  so  transportable  as  that  of  the  latter.  Russia 
and  Britain  have  both  great  ascendancy  in  Europe, 
but  the  forces  by  which  they  can  assert  it,  are 
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put  forth  in  a different  way.  The  former  country, 
though  not  so  densely  peopled,  yet,  in  virtue  of 
its  prodigious  extent,  may  be  said  to  abound  in 
men,  and  in  the  sustenance  of  men.  She  can 
collect  an  overwhelming  host  from  her  provinces  ; 
and  either  send  along  with  her  armies  the  materials 
of  their  maintenance,  or  find,  by  plunder,  these 
materials  in  the  countries  through  which  they  pass. 
It  is  thus  that  her  ascendancy  is  made  good  by  a 
ponderous  locomotion;  whereas  that  of  Britain 
may  be  upheld  in  the  midst  of  peaceful  and  civic 
pursuits,  and  without  the  departure  of  a single 
soldier  from  her  shores.  Instead  of  sending 
soldiers  abroad,  she  can  hire  and  employ  them  in 
foreign  parts,  by  the  labour  of  her  artizans  at  home. 
With  the  products  of  that  labour,  she  can  purchase 
the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  or  the  co-operation  of 
foreign  governments  in  her  schemes.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  her  a mastery  in  the  negociations 
of  European  policy ; and  she  has  made  ample  use 
of  the  powerful  and  peculiar  weapons  that  her 
carriageable  exports  have  put  into  her  hands; 
carriageable,  both  from  her  position  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  exports  them- 
selves. It  is  interesting  thus  to  connect  the  politics 
with  the  economics  of  Britain,  and  trace  her  influ- 
ence in  other  lands,  to  the  simple  circumstance  of 
her  being  able,  by  manufactures,  to  comprise  much 
value  in  little  room,  of  her  dealing  in  such  light 
and  transportable  wares.  Dr  Smith,  and  others, 
had  long  remarked  the  impulse  which  a foreign  war 
gave  to  our  exports.  It  is  because  our  expenses 
abroad  just  serve  the  very  purpose  of  importation 
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from  abroad.  Government  pays  our  export  mer- 
chants, by  purchasing  their  bills  on  their  foreign 
correspondents ; and,  in  making  over  these  bills 
to  commissioners,  or  subsidized  governments  abroad, 
they  put  their  schemes  of  warfare  into  action. 
The  demand  for  these  bills  gives  a mighty  benefit 
and  enlargement  to  the  business  of  exportation ; 
so  that,  connected  with  our  great  public  expendi- 
ture on  foreign  objects,  there  is  a glowing  industry 
in  our  manufacturing  districts  and  great  commercial 
out-ports. 

17.  And  here  we  feel  tempted  to  remark  on  the 
egregious  delusion  of  that  most  mercantile  of  all 
our  politicians,  who  founded  every  calculation  of 
Britain’s  strength  and  Britain’s  glory  on  the  pros- 
perity of  her  trade;  and  verified  the  maxim  of 
ignorance  being  the  mother  of  devotion,  in  the 
idolatry  which  he  rendered  to  commerce,  whilst  all 
unintelligent  and  unknowing  of  its  internal  mechan- 
ism— we  mean  the  late  Mr  Pitt.  Year  after  year 
did  he  lull  the  British  parliament  into  mischievous 
security,  by  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the  superiority 
of  British  exports.  It  never  once  occurred,  that  a 
foreign  subsidy,  or  loan,  would  of  itself  create  that 
superiority.  If  we  contract  for  twenty  millions  to 
Austria,  it  is  only  by  the  difference  between  our 
exports  and  imports  that  the  contract  can  be  made 
good.  Had  there  been  no  loan,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  excess  to  boast  of ; as  the  whole  pay- 
ment for  what  had  been  sent  abroad,  would  then 
have  been  made  to  us  in  the  return  of  commodities 
sent  back  again.  But  there  were  no  such  returns, 
just  because  the  whole  of  this  vaunted  superiority 
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in  our  exports  had  been  absorbed  in  our  foreign 
expenses,  'fhe  phenomenon  of  a perpetual  superi- 
ority in  our  exports,  is  explained  by  the  perpetual 
yearly  expense  of  our  foreign  establishments,  as  at 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Greek  Islands,  and  South 
Africa,  and  New  Holland,  and  the  other  colonial 
dependencies  of  Britain  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
And  the  phenomenon  of  that  prodigious  superiority 
in  our  exports,  which  ministered  such  complacency 
and  triumph  to  the  mind  of  Mr  Pitt,  was  just  the 
enormous  addition  which  he  made  to  this  expense 
by  his  foreign  subsidies  and  wars.  We  cannot 
imagine  a more  complete  specimen  of  inverted 
mental  vision,  than  was  given  on  these  occasions — 
when  the  country  was  bidden  to  rejoice  during  the 
iieavy  additions  that  were  making  to  the  mortgage 
of  the  state ; and  to  read,  in  the  necessary  effects 
of  this  expenditure  on  the  balance  of  trade,  the 
symptoms  of  our  national  prosperity  and  greatness. 

18.  And  whatever  it  is  that  we  want  done  in  any 
foreign  region,  the  exportation  of  British  goods  to 
that  region,  or  to  its  vicinity,  facilitates  or  furnishes 
a mean  for  the  doing  of  it.  This  holds  true,  let 
the  business  be  what  it  may  that  we  wish  to  have 
executed — whether  the  business  of  war,  or  the 
business  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  very 
circumstances  which  have  invested  Britain  with 
such  effectiveness  in  the  political  contests  of  far 
distant  territories,  mark  her  out  as  pre-eminently 
qualified,  among  the  nations,  for  the  glorious  con- 
test with  human  infidelity  and  vice  all  the  world 
over.  We  have  only  to  look  intelligently  at  the 
process,  and  it  will  disarm  the  vulgar  complaint, 
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that  by  supporting  missionaries  abroad  we  send 
money  out  of  the  country,  and  so  impoverish  our 
own  people.  If  I indulge  in  the  use  of  foreign 
luxuries,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  country 
they  behove  to  be  paid  for ; and  they  are  paid  by 
our  exports.  Suppose  me  to  abandon  this  gratifi- 
cation altogether,  and  that  I transfer  the  expense 
of  it  to  the  support  of  a missionary  enterprise.  To 
myself  there  is  a change — the  substitution  of  an 
exalted  moral,  in  place  of  a physical  enjoyment. 
To  the  country  there  is  no  change,  at  least  no  such 
economic  change  as  ought  to  be  deprecated.  The 
people  who  prepared  the  exports,  that  wont  to  pay 
the  foreign  luxuries  which  I used  at  home,  may  still 
prepare  the  same  amount  of  exports  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  missionary  whom  I support  abroad. 
It  is  thus  that  the  agents  of  our  apostolical  bene- 
volence and  zeal  may  depart  in  thousands  from  our 
shores,  and  be  upheld  by  us  in  the  whole  cost  of 
their  expedition  and  their  doings,  and  yet  may  we 
retain  a population  as  great  as  the  agriculture  of 
the  island  can  subsist,  and  keep  them  in  the  same 
comfort  and  well-paid  industry  as  before.  The 
peculiar  advantages  of  Britain  enable  her  to  do 
this  without  the  transportation  of  any  food ; and 
simply  by  the  transportation  of  her  manufactures, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  she  can,  without 
sustaining  any  economic  injury  whatever,  send  re- 
mittances, to  an  inconceivable  amount,  for  the 
support  and  equipment  of  her  missionaries.  In- 
stead of  impairing,  it  would,  in  certain  directions, 
give  an  impulse  and  extension  to  our  trade  ; while 
to  ourselves,  the  contributors,  there  w'ould  be  but 
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the  exchange  ot  a sensible  for  a spiritual  gratifica- 
tion—the  giving  up,  it  may  be,  of  foreign  luxuries, 
for  the  higher  luxury  of  foreign  benevolence.  We 
as  effectually  support  our  export  manufacturers  in 
the  one  way  as  in  the  other ; and  though  still,  the 
expense  of  her  missionaries  forms  too  insignificant 
a proportion  of  British  wealth  to  be  admitted  into 
the  reasonings  of  economic  science,  yet  the  time 
may  come,  when  our  nation  shall  exchange  her 
glory  in  politics  and  war,  for  a nobler  and  more  en- 
during glory,  and  be  the  prime  instrument  of  that 
splendid  prediction,  that  many  shall  run  to  and  fro 
upon  the  earth,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 

19.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  foreign 
trade  will  always,  or  very  nearly,  maintain  itself  up 
to  that  point  which  is  desirable  in  the  given  circum- 
stances of  a country  j and  this  without  the  anxious 
or  artificial  fostering  of  any  national  policy.  For- 
eign,  like  home  trade,  is  only  to  be  accredited  with 
the  service  of  furnishing  to  consumers  its  own  arti- 
cles of  enjoyment ; and  not  with  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  When  two  countries 
enter  into  mutual  trade,  the  common  idea  is,  that 
each  stands  indebted  to  its  customers  in  the  other, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  foreign-trade  population’ 
just  as  a shopkeeper  is  maintained  by  his  customers; 
and  the  enjoyment  which  each  has  in  the  use  of  the 
other’s  commodities,  is  regarded  but  as  a subordi- 
nate advantage,  as  being  a thing  more  of  individ- 
ual  gratification,  than  of  national  importance.  Now 
the  real  state  of  the  matter  is,  that  each  stands  in- 
debted to  the  other,  only  for  the  enjoyment  which  it 
has  in  the  use  of  the  other’s  commodities ; but  that, 
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save  where  there  is  a transportation  of  agricultural 
produce,  each  maintains  its  own  foreign-trade,  as 
effectually  as  it  does  its  own  home-trade  population. 
This  view  would  reduce  the  natural  importance  of 
foreign  trade,  and  so  reduce  the  alarm  that  is  felt 
in  the  prospect  of  its  fluctuations  or  its  failures. 
The  simple  consideration,  that  they  are  the  con- 
sumers at  home  who  maintain  the  manufacturers  of 
the  articles  sent  abroad,  should  keep  us  easy  under 
all  the  casualties  to  which  foreign  trade  is  liable. 
The  threatened  loss  of  their  subsistence  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families  might  well  make  us  fearful ; 
b t the  threatened  loss  of  oranges,  or  dye-stuffs,  or 
tobacco,  or  even  of  sugar,  wine,  rum,  tea,  tama- 
rinds, nutmegs,  mahogany,  and  coffee,  ought  not  to 
make  us  fearful.  We  might  feel  annoyed  by  the 
loss,  or  rather  the  change,  of  our  personal  enjoy- 
ments. But  there  are  many  things  which  annoy 
that  should  not  alarm ; and  when  such  magnificent 
objects  as  political  greatness  and  national  security, 
and  the  sustenance  of  many  thousands  of  industri- 
ous workmen  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  our  land,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and 
the  consequent  support  of  our  establishments,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military — we  may  rest  assured  of  a 
delusive  imagination,  when  these  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  trade,  which  but  supplies  us  with 
foreign  luxuries,  and  does  no  more.  The  destruc- 
tion of  our  intercourse  with  any  foreign  land,  be- 
tween which  and  ourselves  a prosperous  and  satisfac- 
tory trade  may  now  be  going  on,  will  but  stop  an 
outlet  for  our  commodities,  and  an  inlet  for  theirs ; 
but  will  not  destroy  the  maintenance  which,  through 
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a process  already  explained,  now  passes  from  tlie 
consumers  of  our  imports  to  the  manufacturers  of 
our  exports.  It  will  influence  the  direction  of 
our  industry,  but  not  the  amount  of  it ; and  leave 
to  the  industrious  as  good  a wage  and  as  liberal  a 
maintenance  as  before. 

20.  But  like  every  other  economic  interest,  by 
which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  provide  indefinitely 
for  an  indefinitely  augmenting  population,  foreign 
trade,  too,  has  its  impassable  limit,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  ?e  carried.  In  most  countries,  it  mav  be 
said  to  repose  wholly  on  an  agricultural  basis  ; and 
in  no  country  of  any  great  extent,  can  it  be  made 
far  to  overlap  the  limits  of  the  maintenance  raised 
at  home.  'I’he  imports  and  the  exports  mutually 
limit  and  determine  each  other ; and,  generally 
speaking,  whatever  foreign  trade  a country  can  [ 
support,  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  an  originating  force 
from  without,  but  in  virtue  of  an  inherent  ability 
that  resides  and  has  its  origin  within  the  territory. 

If  export  manufacturers  do  prosper  in  any  country, 
it,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  owing  to  the 
power  of  maintaining  them  in  the  hands  of  inland 
consumers.  Wanting  this,  to  uphold  a foreign 
trade,  there  w^ould  behove  to  be  a process  of  expor- 
tation, without  a counterpart  importation  ; a pro- 
cess which  economists  can  demonstrate  by  reason- 
ing, and  which  merchants  feel  in  experience  to  be 
impracticable.  And  the  simple  reason  why  foreign 
trade  generally  stops  at  the  point,  when,  if  extend-  ‘ 
ed  further,  there  would  need  a larger  manufactur- 
ing population  than  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  country  can  subsist,  is,  that  agricultural  pro- 
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duce  is  of  such  expensive  transportation.  But  the 
further  development  of  this  peculiarity  we  postpone 
to  our  next  chapter. 


Note. 

The  views  of  this  chapter  were  advocated  by 
us  so  far  back  as  1808,  in  a work  entitled  “ The 
Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources,”  and 
which  we  intend  to  republish  in  our  next  volume ; 
and,  in  our  apprehension,  they  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  innumerable  historical  con- 
firmations of  the  last  forty  years.  We  have  stated 
in  § 2,  that,  on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Trade,  the 
popular  imagination  is  at  one  with  the  theory  of 
our  most  distinguished  economists ; but  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  the  attentive  reader  will 
acquiesce  in  the  rationale,  as  expounded  in  § 3 and 
4,  of  our  opinion  which  is  altogether  opposed  to 
theirs.  We  are  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
explanations  offered  in  § 6,  first,  of  the  sudden 
expansion  which  commerce  gave  to  agriculture  at 
the  termination  of  the  middle  ages  ; and  second, 
of  the  impossibility  notwithstanding,  that  any 
abridgments  or  fluctuations  of  commerce  now 
will  ever,  by  a reverse  process,  contract  the  agri- 
culture within  the  narrower  limits  of  bygone 
generations.  The  loss  of  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  is  but  the  loss,  as  w^e  demonstrate  in  § 7, 
of  the  enjoyment  which  the  article  of  that  trade 
ministers  to  its  consumers  at  home — and  not  of 
a iy  other  of  those  great  national  interests  which 
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are  conceived  to  be  bound  up  in  our  external 
commerce.  In  § 8 and  9,  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
the  Political  Economy  of  statesmen  influences  their 
politics  ; and  of  what  importance  it  were  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  if  the  delusive  system  which 
has  prevailed  hitherto  in  regard  to  trade,  were 
superseded  by  sounder  and  juster  notions  on  the 
subject.  The  vanity  of  counting  on  the  extension 
of  wealth  by  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  will  be 
seen  in  § 10;  and  in  § 11,  the  equal  vanity  of 
attempting  to  abridge  or  seriously  to  injure  the 
resources  of  any  country,  which  subsists  on  its  own 
agricultural  produce,  by  the  destruction  or  even 
annihilation  of  its  foreign  trade.  I'he  reader 
must  not  forget  that  the  main  reasoning  of  this 
chapter,  as  in  § 12,  is  grounded  on  the  supposition 
of  the  food  raised  in  the  country  being  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  its  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  will  perceive  from  § 1 3,  that  the  non-residence 
of  landed  proprietors  may  not  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  home  resources  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  population— while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  wrong  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  absen- 
teeism of  Ireland  ; and  from  this  single  circum- 
stance, that  the  rents  of  its  land-owners  are 
remitted  not  in  manufactures  alone,  but  also  in 
provisions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  Limits  of  a Country  s Foreign  Trade  and 
its  supposed  power  to  furnish  a people  with  Em- 
ployment and  Maintenance. 


I II.  The  case  of  a country  which  imports  agricul- 

1 

tural  produce. 

1.  It  must  be  at  once  obvious,  how  much  more 
carriageable  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry 
I generally  are,  than  the  agricultural  produce  is, 

which  forms  the  chief  maintenance  of  that  industry, 
i This,  of  itself,  causes  a great  saving;  when  in- 

H stead  of  sending  forth  the  food  which  maintains 

L the  workmen,  or  the  raw  materials  which  form  the 

I substratum  of  any  manufacture,  we  can,  in  return 

I for  our  imports,  send  the  finished  and  wrought 

I commodity  itself.  There  can  sometimes  a hun- 

1 dred-fold  greater  value  be  compressed  within  the 

1 ^ame  space,  in  a finer  article  of  manufacture,  than 

would  be  occupied  by  the  food  which  went  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourers  employed  in  it.  Un- 
less the  food,  then,  be  relatively  in  greater  abun- 
' dance,  or  the  country  labours  under  some  pecu- 

h liar  disadvantage  for  manufactures,  it  is  for  its 

I profit  to  send  forth  the  workmanship  of  human 

I hands,  rather  than  the  subsistence  of  workmen ; 

1 seeing  that  one  cargo  of  the  former  is  often  of 
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greater  value  than  twenty  of  the  latter.  It  is  thus 

that  the  same  value  can  be  transported  at  less  ex- 

})eiise,  or,  which  is  tantamount  to  this,  a greater 

value  of  commodities  at  the  same  expense  can  be 

landed  in  a loreign  market,  in  the  former  shape, 

than  in  the  latter ; and  can  there  command  a greater 

return  of  commodities  to  be  sent  back  as  imports. 

The  export  merchant  finds  that  he  can  bring  goods 

cheaper  to  a foreign  market  in  the  one  n ay  than  in 

the  other ; or,  with  the  same  cost  to  himself,  can 

there  dispose  of  articles  which  bring  him  larger 

equivalents  ; and  the  country  also  finds,  that,  in 

tuis  way,  it  obtains  a larger  return  in  foreign 

articles  of  use  or  luxury,  and  so  at  the  same 

expense  can  command  a larger  amount  of  enjoy- 
ments.  ^ 

2.  But  more  than  this;  there  may  be  such  faci- 
lities for  manufacture,  as  to  put  a country  in  the 
condition  of  having  to  import  its  agricultural  pro- 
duce. It  may  so  abound  in  the  best  materials  • or 
it  may  possess  such  a quantity  of  coal,  that  great 
impellent  of  machinery ; or  it  may  be  the  seat  of 
so  many  mechanical  inventions,  each,  so  long  as  it 
IS  undivulged,  conferring  a monopoly  on  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  secret ; or  it  may  be  so  distinguished 
by  the  industrious  habits  of  its  people ; or,  lastly. 

It  may  have  such  superiority  over  other  nations  in 
respect  of  geographical  position,  and  also  in  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  its  sea-coast,  and  so  its  easy 
and  convenient  access  to  distant  places ; that,  with 
the  benefit  of  these  various  facilities,  it  may  be 
enabled  to  work  up  many  a goodly  fabrication,  and 
many  a desirable  commodity,  far  cheaper  than  can 
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be  done  in  any  other  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 
It  is  thus  that  the  products  of  its  industry  may 
become  the  objects  of  a very  general  demand 
throughout  the  world.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  export  manufactures  which  are  carried  abroad, 
may  soon  be  equal  in  value  to  the  imports  which 
are  used  at  home.  They  will  even  tend  to  exceed 
this  value  ; in  which  case,  should  there  be  any 
barrier,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  against  the 
importation  of  agricultural  produce,  the  superiority 
of  exports  over  imports  will  tell  unfavourably  on 
the  state  of  exchanges  for  any  further  exportation, 
which  will  thus  be  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing disposable  returns. 

3.  Now  this  is  the  very  state  in  which,  on  the 
non-existence,  or  the  removal  of  such  a barrier, 
agricultural  produce  will  flow  into  a country  from 
abroad ; seeing  that  its  importation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  expense  attending  it,  may,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  be  profitable,  and  therefore  practicable. 
If,  by  its  advantages  for  manufacturing,  a country 
can  work  off  commodities  cheaper  than  its  neigh- 
bours, it  may  be  so  much  cheaper  as  to  counter- 
vail the  expense  attendant  on  the  importation  of 
food.  To  meet  the  general  demand  for  our  better 
and  cheaper  manufactures,  may  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a population  over  and  above  what  our  owm 
agricultural  produce  can  maintain.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  this  extra  population  an  extra  produce 
must  be  fetched  from  abroad,  subject  of  course  to 
the  charges  of  its  conveyance.  But  as  there  can- 
not be  two  prices  for  an  article  of  the  same  quality, 
the  home  and  the  foreign  grain,  if  equally  good, 
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will  be  disposed  of  in  the  market  upon  equal  terms. 
The  same  necessity  which  caused  the  importation, 
must  have  raised  the  nominal  value  of  our  own 
agricultural  produce.  The  necessaries  of  life  will 
have  become  dearer  than  they  would  have  been  in 
other  circumstances ; but  connected,  as  this  is, 
with  an  additional  demand  for  workmen,  labourers 
will  not  on  that  account  let  down  their  standard  of 
enjoyment ; and  so  manufacturers  will  have  to  lift 
up  the  money-price  of  labour.  It  is  thus  that  the 
})0culiar  advantages  of  a country  for  export  manu- 
factures, are  met  by  a counteractive  disadvantage, 
which  will  at  length  limit  the  amount  of  exporta- 
tion. But  so  long  as  the  cheapness  of  our  manu- 
factured goods,  arising  from  the  greater  produc- 
tiveness of  British  labour,  compensates,  or  more 
than  compensates  for  their  dearness,  arising  from 
the  more  expensive  maintenance  of  British  labour- 
ers ; the  extra  demand  for  our  commodities  will  be 
upheld  or  extended ; and  along  with  it  the  impor- 
tation of  food  from  distant  lands.  A population 
will  be  formed  in  our  territory  over  and  above 
what  the  territory  itself  can  maintain.  For  the 
sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  estimate  the  natural 
population  of  our  island  by  the  number  of  human 
beings  w'ithin  it,  actually  subsisted  on  the  pro- 
duce of  its  soil ; and  whatever  the  excess  of  our 
whole  population  beyond  this  may  be,  we  should 
term  the  excrescent^  or  the  superinduced  popula- 
tion. 

4.  Those  export  manufactures  then,  the  labour- 
ers in  which  belong  to  the  natural  population,  are 
exchanged  for  foreign  manufactures  or  foreign  lux- 
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dries.*  Those  export  manufactures,  which  are 
wrought  up  by  tbe  excrescent  population,  are  ex- 
changed for  the  agricultural  produce  of  foreign 
countries ; on  which  countries,  then,  we  so  far  de- 
pend for  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  the  means  and 
the  materials  of  human  subsistence. 

5.  This  excrescent  population  will  not  accumu- 
late in  a country  beyond  a certain  limit.  In  the 
first  place,  along  with  every  extension  of  it  there 
must  be  an  increased  importation  of  food,  which 
will  therefore  have  to  be  fetched  from  greater,  or 
more  impracticable  distances  than  before.  The 
sea-coasts,  or  river-sides  of  an  exporting  country, 
will  only  supply  a given  demand  for  corn  ;f  and 
should  the  demand  exceed  this,  the  additional  sup- 
plies must  be  drawn  from  the  interior,  and  the 
heavy  expense  of  land-carriage  added  to  the  ex- 
penses of  navigation.  It  is  thus  that,  with  every 
accession  to  our  excrescent  population,  there  must 
be  an  accession  to  the  price  of  grain,  and  so  to  the 
money-price  of  labour — a process  which  must  stop, 
whenever  the  disadvantage  to  which  a manufac- 
turer is  liable  in  the  high  wages  of  his  workmen, 
exceeds  the  advantage  which  he  has  in  the  facilities 
of  his  British  situation ; for  at  that  point  will  he 
begin  to  be  undersold,  and  so  shut  out  from  any 
further  enlargement  of  his  business  by  the  compe- 

* Foreign  manufactures  are  not  always  foreign  luxuries. — See 
Note,  Chap  vi.  Sect.  8. 

t See  Jacob’s  Report  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Corn  Trade. 
A land-carriage  of  twenty-four  miles  adds  the  expense  of  13^  per 
cent,  to  the  original  price  of  the  grain  ; from  which  it  may  be 
Been  how  soon,  by  having  to  fetch  it  from  greater  distances,  the 
process  of  deriving  supplies  from  abroad  behoved  to  be  termi- 
nated. 
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tition  of  foreigners.  But  secondly,  with  every  ad- 
dition to  the  excrescent  population,  there  must  be 
an  enlarged  exportation  of  British  goods,  which 
will  become  cheaper  in  foreign  markets  in  propor- 
tion to  their  supply.  These  two  causes  act  toge- 
ther in  powerful  co-operation  ; so  that  between  the 
increasing  dearness  of  their  maintenance  at  home, 
and  the  increasing  cheapness  of  their  manufactures 
abroad,  an  arrest  must  at  length  be  laid  on  the 
increase  of  an  excrescent  population.  Add  to  this 
the  constant  approaches  to  eijualization,  between 
different  countries  in  industry  and  the  arts  of  life. 
Britain  cannot  for  ever  perpetuate  the  monopoly 
which  is  grounded  on  the  secrets  of  her  superior 
_ skill,  or  on  the  superior  habits  of  her  population. 

I Other  countries  must  at  length  come  nearer  to  us, 

j|  both  in  respect  of  their  machinery  and  of  their 

men,  so  as  to  supply  themselves,  and  likewise  their 
neighbours,  with  many  of  our  commodities  cheaper 
than  we  can.  It  is  because  the  w'orkmanship  of 
human  hands  is  so  much  more  transportable  than 
the  sustenance  of  human  bodies,  that  the  inter- 
changes of  commerce  lie  far  more  in  manufactured 
goods  than  in  agricultural  produce.  The  bulkiness 
of  food  forms  one  of  those  forces  in  the  economic 
machine,  wdiich  tends  to  equalize  the  population 
of  every  land  with  the  products  of  its  own  agricul- 
ture. It  does  not  restrain  disproportion  and  ex- 
cess in  all  cases ; but  in  every  large  state  it  will 
be  found,  that  wherever  an  excess  obtains,  it  forms 
but  a very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  population, 

6.  It  is  all  important,  then,  in  our  reasonings 
upon  this  subject,  that  we  advert  to  the  distinction 
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between  the  two  sorts  of  foreign  trade — that  for 
which  the  returns  are  made  in  the  manufactures 
or  luxuries  of  foreign  nations,  and  that  for  which 
the  returns  are  made  in  agricultural  produce.  Each 
trade  must  have  an  agricultural  basis  to  rest  upon; 
for  in  every  process  of  industry,  the  first  and  great- 
est necessity  is  that  the  workmen  shall  be  fed. 
But  it  makes  the  utmost  practical  difference  be- 
tween these  two,  that  the  former  rests  on  the  basis 
of  a home,  and  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  a foreign 
agriculture.  In  most  cases,  and  more  particularly 
where  it  is  a nation  of  extensive  territory,  the 
whole  of  their  foreign  trade  is  of  the  first  description 
— the  home  population  engaged  in  it  subsisting 
exclusively  on  home  produce.  When,  over  and 
above  this,  there  is  an  excess  of  population  that 
requires  foreign  produce  for  its  subsistence,  it  will 
be  found,  in  larger  states  more  especially,  that  it 
forms  but  a small  fractional  part  of  the  whole.  In 
other  words,  generally  speaking,  the  excrescent 
bears  a very  minute  proportion  to  the  natural 
population  of  a country ; and  almost  nowhere  does 
the  commerce  of  a nation  overlap,  but  by  a very 
little  way,  the  basis  of  its  own  agriculture. 

7.  By  keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  w^e  shall 
better  estimate  the  precise  character  and  effect  of 
that  calamity,  which  either  the  suspension  or  the 
loss  of  foreign  trade  inflicts  upon  a nation.  In  as 
far  as  foreign  trade  rests  on  the  basis  of  a home 
agriculture,  the  trade  may  be  destroyed — yet,  on 
that  basis  all  the  people  employed  in  it  wnll  con- 
tinue to  be  upholden.  The  export  manufacturers 
will  be  discarded,  no  doubt,  from  their  present 
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occupations ; yet,  supported  as  they  were  formerly 
by  a maintenance  in  the  hands  of  our  inland  con- 
sumers, by  that  maintenance  they  will  be  supported 


still,  only  in  return  for  a new  service.  As  we  have 
often  said  already,  there  will  ultimately  be  no  loss 
to  them,  and  but  the  loss  of  some  enjoyment  to 
their  virtual  maintainers ; or  rather,  the  loss  of  any 
diffeience,  if  there  be  a difference  of  superiority, 
which  the  old  enjoyment  had  over  the  new  one! 
It  would  greatly  mitigate  our  fears  of  a calamity, 
and  at  least  take  away  all  sense  of  its  national 
importance,  could  we  but  perceive  of  foreign  trade, 
that  Its  destruction  involved  in  it  no  other  suffering 
than  this — that  is,  a certain  disappointment  to  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  consumers ; but  leaving  withal, 
the  same  amount  of  well-paid  industry  in  the  land, 
as  sufficient  a maintenance  as  before  for  as  large 
a population.  It  is  different  when  the  foreign  trade 
rests,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  a 
foreign  agriculture.  There  is  no  disruption  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  maintenance,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  one  trade — there  is,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  other.  Let  an  end  be  put  to  the 
first,  and  our  export  workmen  will  still  find  footing, 
in  some  new  capacity,  on  the  soil  that  sustains 
them— where,  in  the  midst  of  home  resources,  they 
will  be  sure  of  a harbour  and  a landing-place.  If 
an  end  be  put  to  the  second,  it  will  be  tantamount 
io  a sentence  of  decimation  on  the  families  of  the 
land  a sentence  which  exile  or  famine  wdll  carry 
into  effect.  Ihe  destruction  of  foreign  trade,  in 
a country  which  subsists  itself,  may  abridge  the 
enjoyments  of  the  community ; but  it  will  neither 
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abridge  the  population,  nor  the  industry  of  the 
population,  though  it  changes  the  direction  and  the 
products  of  that  industry.  The  destruction  of 
foreign  trade  in  a country  which  has  to  import 
agricultural  produce,  would  cancel  from  the  land 
an  integral  part  of  its  population  and  its  industry. 
To  depend  in  part  on  other  countries  for  enjoy- 
ment, is  but  a slight  matter,  when  compared  with 
depending  on  other  countries  for  our  existence. 
The  effect  of  a disruption,  in  the  one  case,  is  not  to 
be  compared,  in  point  of  vast  and  fearful  impor- 
tance, with  the  effect  of  a disruption  in  the  other. 
Yet  from  want  of  a right  discrimination,  the  two 
are  blended  and  confounded  into  one.  Politicians 
look  with  misplaced  and  exaggerated  alarm  to  the 
loss  of  foreign  trade  in  the  general — to  the  loss  of 
all  or  any  foreign  trade.  The  bugbear  and  the 
reality  are  both  viewed  with  one  common  feeling ; 
and  an  event  which  involves  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  families  in  respect  of  luxurious  indulgence, 
is  regarded  with  the  same  apprehension,  as  if  it 
endangered  the  stability  or  very  being  of  the  nation. 

8.  When  the  excrescent  bears  a great  proportion 
to  the  natural  population,  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
smaller  states,  and  more  especially  in  independent 
cities — then,  when  their  commerce  abandons  them, 
their  all,  or  nearly  their  all,  abandons  them. 
They  sustain  a mutilation  by  every  abridgement  of 
their  foreign  trade,  seeing  that  the  returns  are 
chiefly  made  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life ; and 
that  with  the  disappearance,  therefore,  of  such  a 
commerce,  so  much  of  their  population  and  their 
industry  must  disappear  along  with  it.  In  ordinary 
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cases,  the  discarded  population  are  thrown  back 
on  the  agricultural  basis,  which  upheld  them  before, 
and  which  is  broad  enough,  and  solid  enough,  to 
uphold  them  still.  But  in  this  case,  a population, 
dissevered  from  their  maintenance,  are  thrown 
adrift  on  the  wide  world ; and,  with  their  disper- 
sion, there  is  a corresponding  decline  of  national 
strength  and  national  greatness.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  that  commerce,  the 
annihilation  of  which  would  but  involve  the  loss, 
or  rather  the  change,  of  luxuries,  and  that  com- 
merce, the  annihilation  of  which  would  involve  the 
loss  of  the  first  necessaries  of  existence.  In  the 
latter  circumstances  of  a country,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  at  the  commercial  jealousies  which  have 
actuated  its  governments.  To  be  undersold  by 
neighbours,  were  to  them  a death  warrant,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  their  exclusion  from  those  markets 
whence  they  fetch  the  very  aliment  of  their  being. 
This  accounts  well  for  the  fragility  and  the  pre- 
carious existence  of  all  such  states— of  Tyre,  and 
Carthage,  and  Venice,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns 
of  Germany,  which  pass  before  us  in  splendid, 
but  ephemeral  succession,  as  we  contemplate  the 
history  of  past  ages.  When  deserted  by  their  trade, 
the  very  foundation  on  which  they  rested  .gave  way 
under  them ; they  having  no  such  foundation  in 
any  territory  of  their  own.  They,  in  fact,  became 
as  helpless  as  any  inland  town  of  home  shops  or 
manufactures,  when  deserted  by  its  country  cus- 
tomers. 1 his  is  enough  to  account  for  the  speed 

and  splendour  of  many  a mushroom  elevation for 

the  speed  of  many  a helpless  and  irrecoverable  fall 
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for  the  decay  of  commerce  in  smaller  states — and 

the  utter  destruction  of  its  isolated  cities.  Hence 
the  desolation  of  Tyre,  and  hence  the  departed 
glory  from  the  north  of  Italy. 

9.  Now  they  are  such  histories  as  these,  which 
have  inspired  many  of  our  compatriots  with  the 
same  feeling  of  insecurity  for  Britain.  We  have 
a splendid  commerce,  which  somewhat  overlaps 
the  basis  of  our  agriculture,  and,  of  consequence, 
a certain  amount  of  excrescent  population  ; and 
that  probably  would  be  enlarged,  in  some  degree, 
were  the  present  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade 
wholly  done  away.  Yet  it  is  consolatory  to  un- 
derstand, that,  in  our  years  of  greatest  scarcity, 
when  all  our  ports  were  thrown  open,  and  the  ut- 
most encouragement  was  given  to  the  trade,  the 
importation  scarcely  exceeded  one-tenth  of  the  an- 
nual importation  of  the  island ; and  that  the  average 
importation  of  ordinary  years  would  not  serve  our 
population  for  eleven  days.*  We  should  not  ima- 
gine our  present  excrescent  population  to  be  so 
much  as  a thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  ; nor  do  we 
believe  that,  on  the  removal  of  all  fetters  from  our 
trade,  we  should  permanently  superinduce  upon 
the  country  an  addition  of  one-tenth  to  that  popu- 
lation who  are  subsisted  by  the  produce  of  our  own 

* Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  able  Essay  on  the  External  Corn 
Trade,  urges  this  argument  with  great  effect  airainst  the  alarmists. 
He  quotes  the  authority  of  Mr  Jacob  for  the  importation  during 
the  years  of  gre.itest  scarcity  being  considerably  less  than  it  is 
stated  in  the  text, — namely,  that — if  the  one  be  correct  in  his 
calculation,  and  the  other  in  his  quotation — the  importations  of 
1800  and  1801,  taken  together,  did  not  amount  to  five  weeks’ 
consumption,  or  to  little  more  than  two  weeks’  consumption  for 
each  year. 
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agriculture.  The  circumstance  of  having  any  ex- 
crescent population  at  all,  exposes  us  certainly  to 
an  inconvenience  on  the  interruption  of  our  com- 
merce, which  should  not  otherwise  be  felt.  Yet, 
whatever  that  inconvenience  might  be,  it  is  our 
confident  persuasion  that  Britain  would  weather  it. 
That  a deficiency,  by  one-tenth  of  the  usual  supply 
in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  seriously 
felt  is  very  certain ; and  the  price  would  be  en- 
hanced much  beyond  the  proportion  of  this  defi- 
ciency. Yet  we  believe  that  the  country  would 
experience  a speedy,  an  almost  elastic  recovery 
from  the  evils  of  such  a visitation.  The  very  dear- 
ness of  an  article  impels  to  a thousand  shifts  and 
expedients  for  economizing  it.  The  people  would, 
for  a season,  put  up  with  fewer  of  the  second  ne- 
cessaries ; and  this,  of  itself,  would  have  the  effect 
of  at  once  extending  the  husbandry  to  poorer  soils, 
and  transferring  so  many  of  the  secondary  into  the 
agricultural  population.  There  behoved  to  be  an 
increase  of  food,  from  the  additional  stretch  thus 
given  to  the  cultivation  ; and  there  might  be  a 
greater  increase  still,  from  the  lessened  consump- 
tion both  of  animal  food  and  spirits,  and  from  the 
stoppage  of  distilleries  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
With  these  compensations  in  our  power,  w^e  have 
little  to  fear,  even  though  the  violent  improbability, 

“ Britannos  toto  coelo  divisos,”  were  to  be  realized. 
We  should  remain  as  independent,  as  stable,  and  as 
great  a nation  notwithstanding.  Let  commercial 
failures  and  commercial  fluctuations  be  what  they 
may,  they  can  never  liken  our  history  to  that  of 


the  Venetian  States,  or  the  Hanseatic  cities.  The 
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maxim,  “ Carthago  est  delenda”  is  not  applicable 
to  us ; and,  though  lifted  in  menace  by  a whole 
continent  would  fall  powerless  upon  our  shores. 

I Our  commerce,  after  all,  is  mainly  but  the  eflSores- 

I cence  of  our  agriculture  ; and  though  lopped  off  by 

! the  hand  of  violence,  it  would  leave  untouched  the 

I strength  and  stamina  of  the  nation.  Could  we 

I only  brook  the  loss  of  our  foreign  luxuries,  we 

I might  have  a means  and  a maintenance  at  home 

i for°  all  our  population,  whom  we  could  employ  in 

I the  preparation  of  other  luxuries  ; or  with  whom, 

! enlisted  in  the  service  of  patriotism,  we  might  raise 

j a wall  of  fire  around  our  island,  and  brave  the  hos- 

I tility  of  the  world. 

I 1 0.  This  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 

I excrescent  trade  of  Britain,  when  it  comes  to  be 
I understood,  will  hush  the  inquietude  of  our  present 
I alarmists.  The  one  is  based  on  a maintenance  pro- 
I ; dueed  at  home,  the  other  on  amaintenance  imported 
from  abroad.  The  export  manufacturers  belonging 
ij  to  the  former  are  a disposable  population,  labouring 
I in  the  service,  and  subsisted  by  the  wealth,  of  in- 

I land  consumers.  The  export  manufacturers  be- 

I longing  to  the  latter,  both  labour  in  the  service, 
I and  are  subsisted  by  the  wealth,  of  foreign  custom- 

p ers.  They  are  a disposable  population  too,  but  at 

I the  disposal  of  landlords  at  a distance,  instead  of 

I landlords  at  home  ; of  men  who,  in  changing  the 

I direction  of  their  expenditure,  would  desert  them 

J altogether,  instead  of  men  whose  change  of  expen- 

I diture  would  but  transfer  them  to  a new  service. 

I That  is  altogether  a false  analogy,  by  which  Britain 

1 is  likened  to  those  states  of  ephemeral  glory,  whose 
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greatness  and  power  but  lasted  with  their  com- 
merce. Our  excrescent  population  and  trade  bear 
no  such  proportion  to  our  natural,  as  theirs  did. 
Should  a disruption  take  place  between  ourselves 
and  foreign  countries,  the  excrescent,  with  us, 
would  speedily  be  absorbed  in  the  natural.  When 
Venice  was  separated  from  her  customers,  the 
toundation  on  which  she  mainly  rested  gave  way 
under  her.  Our  foundation  is  our  own  territory. 
Though  separated  trom  our  customers,  we  are  not 
therefore  separated  from  the  maintenance  of  our 
population.  1 here  would  be  a change  undoubt- 
edly— a change  of  pursuits  to  the  w orking,  and  of 
enjoyments  to  the  w ealthier  classes  of  our  commu- 
nity. But,  with  this  exception,  it  would  be  as 
great  and  flourishing  a commsunity  as  before — as 
competent  to  all  the  purposes  of  defence  and  na- 
tional independence;  and,  though  shorn  of  her 
commerce  and  colonies,  though  bereft  of  these 
showy  appendages,  as  available,  and  w e think  more 
so,  lor  ail  the  dearest  objects  of  patriotism. 

1 1.  Ihis  view,  we  think,  should  serve  to  moder- 
ate our  commercial  ambition,  and  to  quiet  one 
of  our  great  commercial  jealousies.  So  long  as 
Britain  can  pay  cheaper  for  her  imports,  by  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  commodities,  which 
are  in  eliective  demand  abroad,  she  w ill  never  need 
to  export  agricultural  produce  ; and  so,  to  alienate 
Irom  her  shores  the  materials  of  human  subsistence, 
wherewith  to  purchase  foreign  articles  of  any  kind 
for  her  consumers  at  home.  Her  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  manufacture,  will  always  secure  for  her 
this  independence ; and  her  only  danger  is,  lest 
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her  overpassing  facilities  shall  make  her  indepen- 
dence a precarious  one,  by  landing  her  in  an  ex- 
crescent population.  In  which  case,  the  only  effect 
of  being  undersold  by  her  neighbours,  is  the  abridg- 
ment of  this  excrescent  population.  What  a mock- 
ery does  this  lay  on  the  fears  of  our  mercantile 
statesmen,  and  on  the  whole  system  of  their  policy. 
Their  great  dread  is  that  of  being  undersold  by 
foreigners ; while  yet  the  chief  effect  of  the  com- 
mercial superiority  they  are  so  anxious  to  preserve, 
is  just  to  enlarge  the  sale  of  British  exports  beyond 
the  possibility  of  their  being  paid  for,  either  by  the 
luxuries,  or  the  other  goods  not  agricultural,  that 
come  in  return  for  them  from  other  lands.  In 
which  case,  there  is  a surplus  of  exports  that  must 
be  paid  for  in  agricultural  produce.  The  popula- 
tion is  thereby  enlarged,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
country  to  feed  them  from  her  owui  stores;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  trade  is  enlarged 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  agricultural  basis. 
There  are  additions  made  by  this  to  the  weight  or 
dimensions  of  the  superstructure ; but  without 
addition  either  to  the  strength  or  amplitude  of  the 
foundation.  The  only  effect  is  to  foster  an  excres- 
cence, which,  if  not  mortal  to  us  as  to  other  com- 
mercial states,  is  just  because,  with  the  uttermost 
of  our  false  and  foolish  ambition,  we  cannot  over- 
stretch the  foreign  trade  so  far  as  they  did,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  home  agriculture.  By  thus  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  our  pedestal,  we  make  it  greatly 
more  tottering  and  precarious  than  before  ; for, 
like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  it  is  com- 
posed of  different  materials,  partly  of  clay  and 
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partly  of  iron.  The  fabric  bulges,  as  it  were,  into 
greater  dimensions  than  before ; but  while  its  na- 
tive and  original  foundation  is  of  rock,  the  project- 
ing parts  are  propped  upon  quicksand ; for  the  sake 
of  lodging  a few  additional  inmates  in  which,  we 
would  lay  the  pain  of  a felt  insecurity,  if  not  an 
actual  hazard,  upon  all  the  family.  We  rejoice  in 
the  luxuriance  of  a rank  and  unwholesome  over- 
growth ; and,  mistaking  bulk  for  solidity,  do  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
crescence, which  should  rather  be  viewed  as  the 
blotch  and  distemper  of  our  nation. 

12.  But  more  than  this,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
of  the  excrescent,  that  it  either  indicates  or  creates 
the  same  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  country 
as  an  equal  number  of  the  natural  population. 
Suppose  that  the  excrescent  should  amount  to  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole,  we  w^ould  estimate  the 
matter  wrong,  by  conceiving  that  a thirtieth  part 
had  been  added  thereby  to  the  whole  previous 
wealth  and  ability  of  the  nation.  Let  us  compare 
ten  thousand  of  the  disposable  class  taken  from  the 
natural  population,  with  ten  thousand  of  an  excres- 
cent population.  The  former  give  the  products 
of  their  industry,  or,  if  engaged  in  export  manu- 
factures, exchange  them  for  other  products,  by 
which  they  obtain  their  equivalent  maintenance 
from  proprietors  at  home.  The  latter  give  the 
products  of  their  industry  in  exchange  for  a main- 
tenance which  they  draw  from  proprietors  abroad. 
For  each  ten  thousand  of  the  natural  population, 
we  can  put  to  the  account  of  the  country’s  wealth 
the  work  of  ten  thousand  and  the  maintenance  of 
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ten  thousand.  For  each  ten  thousand  of  the  ex- 
crescent population,  we  can  only  put  to  that  ac- 
count the  work  of  ten  thousand,  for  their  mainten- 
ance cometh  from  abroad,  and  becomes  only  ours 
by  parting  with  the  commodities  which  are  given 
in  exchange  for  it.  In  estimating  the  wealth  that 
is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  the  former,  we 
must  take  into  account  both  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  maintains  them,  and  of  the  labour 
which  they  give  in  return  for  their  maintenance. 
In  estimating  the  wealth  that  is  indicated  by  the 
existence  of  the  latter,  we  can  only  take  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  into  account,  without  the  pro- 
duce of  land.  In  the  one  case,  we  can  reckon  as 
the  property  of  the  nation,  both  the  work  and  the 
ultimate  equivalents  of  the  work.  In  the  other 
case,  we  can  reckon  but  the  work — for  the  ulti- 
mate equivalents  are  produced  elsewhere,  and  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  wealth  of  some  other  land.* 
Dr  Smith  defines  the  wealth  of  a country  to  con- 
sist in  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 
An  industrious  member  of  the  natural  population, 
adds  the  produce  of  his  labour  to  his  country,  and 
by  means  of  it  he  fetches  a counterpart  produce 
from  the  land,  which  is  also  to  be  added  to  the 
country’s  wealth.  An  equally  industrious  member 
of  the  excrescent  population,  also  adds  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  to  his  country’s  wealth — but  the 
counterpart  produce  of  land  which  he  purchases 
therewith,  must  be  reckoned  to  the  wealth  of  an- 
other country.  If  the  former  do  not  create,  he 
at  least  represents  a double  wealth  in  the  country, 
beyond  what  the  other  does.  So  that  a given  ex- 
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crescent  population  betokens  only  half  the  wealth 
which  an  equal  natural  population  does.  If  the 
excrescent  population  amount  to  a thirtieth  of  the 
whole,  the  wealth  associated  with  their  presence  I 
will  amount  to  a sixtieth  of  the  whole.  The  com- 
merce that  is  pushed  heyond  the  agricultural  basis, 
to  the  extent  of  employing  an  excrescent  ten  thou- 
sand men,  does  not  effectuate  the  same  addition  to 
a country’s  resources,  as  if  the  agricultural  basis 
were  itself  extended  by  means  of  reclaimed  land, 
or  of  an  improved  husbandry,  so  as  to  afford  the 
additional  subsistence  of  ten  thousand  men.  In 
the  one  case,  we  have  the  additional  work  of  ten 
thousand  ; but  w^e  must  accredit  the  wealth  of  an- 
other country,  and  not  our  own,  with  their  main- 
tenance. In  the  other  case,  we  have  the  additional 
maintenance  of  ten  thousand  ; and,  followed  up  as 
this  must  be,  with  an  increase  of  population,  we 
•should  soon  have  the  additional  work  of  ten  thou- 
sand to  the  bargain. 

13.  But  it  will  still  more  strikingly  exhibit  the 
insignificance,  in  a national  point  of  view,  of  the 
excrescent,  when  compared  with  the  natural  popu- 
lation ; if  we  attend  to  the  relation  in  which  they 
each  stand  to  the  revenue  or  service  of  the  state. 
The  excrescent  population  is  made  up  exclusively 
of  labourers  and  capitalists ; and  every  tax,  whe- 
ther on  their  income  or  on  the  commodities  thev 
use,  lessens  their  remuneration,  so  as  to  make  a 
higher  price  necessary  for  the  commodities  pre- 
pared by  them,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  rate  of 
wages  and  rate  of  profit,  without  which  their  manu- 
facture or  business  could  not  possibly  go  on.  But 
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in  this  way  the  price  may  rise  so  high  as  to  cut 
them  out  of  foreign  markets  altogether ; the  ad- 
vantage of  their  British  situation,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  might  have  been  enabled  to  undersell  the 
traders  of  other  countries,  being  so  much  counter- 
vailed by  British  taxation,  as  that  they  at  length 
come  to  be  undersold.  It  is  thus  that  every  such 
tax  lessens  the  amount  of  our  excrescent  popula- 
tion ; and,  if  carried  to  a certain  extent,  would 
cause  it  wholly  to  disappear  from  our  borders.  At 
the  most,  then,  the  excrescent  population  can  only 
be  made  to  yield  a small  fraction,  and  that  a very 
precarious  one,  of  their  wealth  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service.  But  let  us  compare  with  ten 
thousand  of  their  number,  any  ten  thousand  of  the 
natural  disposable  population.  In  the  first  place, 
as  to  those  of  them  who  are  engaged  in  home 
manufactures,  however  high  their  wages  may  be 
raised  by  taxation,  the  inland  proprietors,  for  whose 
enjoyment  they  labour,  cannot  escape  from  the 
consequent  high  prices  of  those  commodities,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  they  are  employed.  In 
the  second  place,  as  to  those  of  them  who  are 
engaged  in  export  manufactures,  their  wages  admit 
of  being  raised  by  taxation,  till  the  inland  con- 
sumers shall  find  that  they  can  obtain  the  return  . 
articles  from  abroad,  at  a cheaper  rate,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  agricultural  produce.  In  either  way, 
it  will  be  found,  that,  compatibly  with  their  exist- 
ence and  full  extent,  the  natural  population  could 
bear  to  be  much  more  highly  taxed  than  the  ex- 
crescent population  could.  But  what  is  more,  the 
landlords  at  home,  who  maintain  ten  thousand  of 
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the  natural  population,  can  be  reached  by  a direct 
tax  ; so  as  not  merely  to  transfer  a certain  fraction, 
but  any  fraction  whatever,  nay,  even  the  whole  of 
this  natural  populatiofa,  to  the  service  of  govern- 
ment. If  a landlord  abroad  still  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  manufactures  of  our  excrescent  popula- 
tion, though  they  come  to  him  at  a price  enhanced 
by  taxation  a tenth  part  more  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  cost  him : then,  for  every  ten  of 


our  people  whom  he  maintains  in  his  own  service, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  maintaining  also  one  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  that  for  each  ten 


thousand  of  our  excrescent  population,  govern- 
ment may  raise  as  much  by  taxation,  as  might  en- 
able it  to  command  the  services  of  a thousand  men. 
But  it  could,  by  means  of  that  higher  taxation, 
which  would  abridge  or  annihilate  the  excrescent 
population  altogether,  command  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  services  of  our  natural  popula- 
tion ; and,  by  means  of  a direct  tax  upon  landlords, 
could  obtain  a command  over  the  services  of  the 
whole  ten  thousand.  An  excrescent  population 
indicates  but  half  the  wealth  of  an  equal  portion 
of  the  natural  population,  whatever  direction  that 
wealth  may  be  left  to  take.  But  the  proportion  is 
far  more  insignificant,  when  we  compute  the  re- 
spective amounts  of  wealth  from  each,  that  might 
be  made  available  to  the  public  revenue,  or  to  the 
general  good  and  service  of  the  nation. 

14.  Yet  insignificant  in  point  of  national  advan- 
tage, nay,  hazardous  in  point  of  national  security 
as  we  hold  this  excrescent  population  to  be,  we 
would  not  recommend  a corn  law  to  prevent  the 
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' formation  of  it.*  But  still  less  would  we  recom- 

[ mend  any  of  the  expedients  of  a mercantile  policy, 

to  foster  it  into  being,  or  force  it  into  greater  mag- 
nitude than  that  at  which  it  would  naturally  settle. 
More  especially,  in  the  circumstance  of  being  un- 
dersold by  our  neighbours  in  any  of  the  branches 
A of  commerce,  we  can  read  no  symptom  whatever 

I?  of  disaster  to  the  country,  but  would  rather  hail  it 

I'  with  satisfaction,  as  that  which  tends  somewhat  to 

Ij  limit  or  to  abridge  the  excrescent  population.  This 

points  to  a policy  more  generous  far  than  the  narrow 
and  heart-burning  system  of  prohibitions,  alike 
dissatisfying  to  the  people  abroad  and  the  people 
at  home.  We  would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  restrain 
the  freest  importation  of  food  ; but  neither,  on  the 
other,  would  we  restrain  the  freest  exportation  of 
British  skill,  whether  in  the  shape  of  British  artifi- 
cers or  British  machines.  All  that  we  gain  by  the 
opposite  proceeding,  is  the  very  questionable  good 
of  an  excrescent  population,  who  expose  us  to 
danger,  and  yield  us  no  countervailing  benefit  in 
return  for  the  room  they  stand  upon.  We  have 
enough  of  natural  superiority  in  our  situation  and 
products  to  secure  us  at  all  times,  against  any  large 
or  permanent  exportation  of  food ; or,  in  other  words, 
to  secure  for  us  a population  commensurate  to  om 
I agriculture.  The  advantage  of  having  a population 
I beyond  this,  is  far  too  problematical  to  be  worthy 

r of  the  contention  and  the  keenness  by  which  the 

I rivalry  of  merchants  is  characterized.  We  can 
afford  to  participate  freely  with  our  neighbours,  in 
all  the  advantages  which  belong  to  us  as  a manu 

^ See  Appendix,  G. — On  Corn  Laws. 
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facturing  people ; and,  so  far  from  regarding  with 
any  sentiment  of  jealousy  the  exportation  of  British 
capital  or  intelligence  to  other  shores,  we  should 
conceive,  that  in  this  instance  too,  the  magnanimous 
policy  would  be  found  the  best  for  the  true  interest 

and  safety  of  the  nation. 

15.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  believe,  that  in 
a perfectly  free  state  of  things,  there  might  be  a 
considerably  larger  importation  than  now  of  foreign 
grain  into  Britain,  and  of  course  a larger  excres- 
cent population.  The  causes  however  already 
specified,  the  increasing  dearness  of  imported  corn, 
the  increasing  cheapness  in  foreign  markets  of 
British  commodities,  and  lastly,  the  constant  ten- 
dency to  equalization,  in  point  of  skill  and  other 
advantages  between  our  own  and  other  nations, 
would  all  conspire  to  limit  the  amount  of  this  im- 
portation ; and  our  hope  is,  that  both  the  foreign 
and  the  excrescent  might  ultimately  settle  down 
into  a very  small  and  manageable  fraction,  first  of 
the  natural  produce,  and  second  of  the  natural 
population  of  our  island.  Still  to  this  quarter  we 
may  look  for  a certain  stretch  or  enlargement  of 
external  resources,  whereby  room  and  sustenance 
would  be  afforded  for  a greater  number  of  families 
than  we  can  now  accommodate.  Yet,  after  all, 
like  every  other  augmentation  in  the  outward 
means  of  support,  it  would  but  afford  a temporary 
relief  to  the  pressure  under  which  we  are  at  present 
labouring.  As  is  usual  with  every  increase,  from 
whatever  quarter,  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
would  be  speedily  followed  up  by  a multiplication 
of  our  numbers,  and  so  land  us  in  a larger,  but  not 
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on  that  account,  a better-conditioned  communitv 
than  before.  They  who  are  sanguine  of  this  and 
other  resources,  as  if  a permanent  sufficiency  for 
all  our  families  were  to  be  the  result  of  them,  would 
do  w^ell  to  consider  the  vast  enlargement  that  must 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century,  in 
the  produce  of  our  home  agriculture  ; and  yet  the 
actual  straitness  that  is  felt  in  spite  of  it.  The 
phenomenon  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  palpable 
as  plainest  arithmetic  to  the  understandings  of  any, 
who  will  but  compare  the  censuses  of  different 
periods,  and  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
British  population.  And  on  what  principle  can 
we  expect,  that  an  enlargement  of  resources  from 
any  other  quarter,  will  not  be  followed  up  by  as 
full  a proportional  increase  of  population  as  here- 
tofore ; and,  of  consequence,  that  we  shall  still  find 
ourselves  overhung  by  the  same  pressure,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  same  difficulties  as  those 
which  now  encompass  us.  That  the  pressure  may 
be  somewhat  lightened,  for  a moment,  by  the 
abolition  of  corn  laws,  and  by  several  other  aboli- 
tions and  changes  also,  we  cannot  deny.  But  the 
same  important  remark  is  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
It  is  not  by  means  of  economic  enlargements,  but 
of  moral  principles  and  restraints,  that  the  problem 
of  our  difficulties  is  at  length  to  be  fully  and  satis- 
factorily resolv  ed.  No  possible  enlargement  from 
w'ithout  will  ever  suffice  for  the  increasing  wants 
of  a recklessly  increasing  population.  We  look 
for  our  coming  deliverance  in  a moral  change,  and 
not  in  any,  or  in  all,  of  those  economic  changes 
put  together,  which  form  the  great  panacea  of  so 
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many  of  our  statesmen.  Without  the  prudence, 
and  the  virtue,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  common 
people,  we  shall  only  have  a bulkier,  but  withal  as 
wretched  and  distempered  a community  as  ever ; 
and  we  repeat,  that  a thorough  education,  in  both 
the  common  and  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  forms 
the  only  solid  basis,  on  which  either  the  political 
or  economic  well-being  of  the  nation  can  be  laid. 


Note 

Could  we  find  acceptance  for  the  principles  of 
this  chapter,  it  would  dissipate  the  jealousies,  and 
give  an  altogether  new  direction  to  the  policy  of 
statesmen — more  especially  in  Britain,  whose  na- 
tural advantages  for  trade  will  ever  secure  for  her, 
and  without  an  effort,  a commerce  co-extensive 
with  her  agriculture.  If  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  intelligible  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween a natural  and  an  excrescent  population,  with 
the  necessary  limits  which  check  the  increase  of 
the  latter,  it  will  appear  how  small  and  how  ques- 
tionable the  benefit  of  such  a superinducement  is ; 
or,  in  other  words,  how  little  desirable  it  is,  after 
all,  that  ours  should  become  a grain-importing 
country.  But  in  § 8,  it  will  be  seen  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
the  smaller  and  larger  states — and  in  § 9,  what  the 
resources  are  for  the  security  and  independence  of 
such  a country  as  our  own.  In  § II,  we  have 
attempted  to  expose  the  misdirection  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  our  mercan- 
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tile  politicians — which  however  will  be  more  fully 
understood  by  attending  § 12  and  § 13,  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  excrescent,  both  as  it  regards 
individual  wealth  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
revenue,  when  compared  with  an  equal  amount  of 
I the  natural  population.  We  shall  be  glad  if  w^e 
have  made  it  palpable,  § 14,  15— that  on  both  sides 
I men  have  been  contending  for  an  imaginary  interest; 
and  that  therefore  the  system  of  free  trade,  while 
it  will  be  found  utterly  fallacious  in  its  promises  of 
comfort  and  enlargement  to  our  nation,  is  the  best 
for  removing  a great  and  constant  occasion  of  dis- 
I cordancy — whether  between  various  classes  in  the 

! state,  or  between  its  government  and  the  general 
population. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  supposed  Effect  of  Taxes  in  aggravating 
the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  with 
the  converse  Effect  which  the  Remission  of  Taxes 
is  conceived  to  have  on  their  Relief  and  the  En- 
largement of  their  Comforts. 

I.  Effect  of  a tax  on  the  net  rent  of  land. 

1.  There  is  not  a more  popular  topic  of  declama- 
tion than  the  oppressiveness  of  taxes,  and,  more 
especially,  their  injurious  effect  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  society.  The  imagination 
is,  that,  when  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  they 
trench  directly  on  the  comfort  and  sufficiency  of  the 
labourer ; and  that,  when  laid  on  profit,  or  laid  on 
commodities  in  general,  they  trench  upon  capital, 
and  so  upon  that  power  which  exists  in  the  country 
for  the  remuneration  of  labour.  It  is  thus  that  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  and  the  straitened  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  generally,  stand  associated  in 
many  a mind  with  the  exactions  of  government. 
The  effect  of  this  opinion  is,  not  only  a rancorous 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  turbulent,  but,  even 
among  calm  philanthropic  men,  there  is  the  pretty 
frequent  persuasion,  that  each  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  state  is  so  much  clear  gain  to 
the  common  people ; and  that,  by  pressing  an  in- 


definite economy  upon  our  rulers,  they  are  on  the 
right  way  for  an  indefinite  augmentation  of  per- 
I ^ sonal  comfort,  not  to  particular  classes  only,  but 
r to  society  at  large.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  investigate  the  matter ; for,  if  this  abridgment 
of  taxes  be  really  not  the  specific,  which  is  to  charm 
away  all  want  and  wretchedness  from  our  land, 

. the  attention  of  the  patriot  may,  in  the  meanwhile, 
be  diverted  from  the  best  expedient  for  the  relief 
I and  amelioration  of  its  families. 

12.  Now,  there  is  one  species  of  tax  which,  by 
the  consent  of  all  economists,  stands  exempted  from 
the  charge  of  infringing  on  the  comfort  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  We  mean  a tax  on  the  net  rent  of 
land.  The  incidence  of  such  a tax  is  altogether 
upon  the  landlord.  He  is  made  poorer  by  it ; but 
no  other  individual  or  order  of  the  community  needs 
to  be  at  all  affected.  A portion  of  the  power 
f which  he  had  to  purchase  commodities,  or  to  main- 

tain labour,  is  doubtless  taken  out  of  his  hands.  But 
it  is  not  annihilated.  It  is  only  transferred.  After 
the  imposition  of  the  tax,  the  united  expenditure 
of  government  and  the  landlords  equals  precisely 
the  whole  expenditure  of  the  landlords  previous  to 
the  tax.  In  the  new  state  of  things,  there  might 
be  just  as  large  a profit  to  capitalists  as  before, 
k and  just  as  large  a maintenance  to  workmen  as  be- 

I fore.  By  every  such  tax,  the  power  of  govern- 

f ment  to  uphold  or  reward  industry  is  just  as  much 

enlarged  as  the  power  of  the  landlords  is  lessened. 
A certain  part  of  the  disposable  population,  em- 
ployed in  preparing  luxuries  for  the  proprietors  of 
land,  are  placed  by  the  operation  of  the  tax  at  the 
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disposal  of  government.  To  them  it  needs  be  no 
other  change  than  a change  of  masters  a change 
of  employment.  From  the  hands  of  their  new  em- 
ployers, they  may  obtain  as  large  and  liberal  a sup- 
port as  they  did  from  their  old  ones.  1 hey  may 
have  the  same  support  as  before,  but  for  a differ- 
ent service.  They  exchange  the  service  of  work- 
ing up  luxuries  to  private  consumers,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  They  are  withdrawn  from  the 
business,  either  of  home  or  export  manufactures, 
by  which  they  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  landed 
proprietors,  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  go- 
vernment stores  5 or  of  fabricating  the  whole  ma- 
terial of  government  service,  such  as  ships,  and 
fortifications,  and  barracks,  and  churches,  and  col- 
leges, and  prison-houses ; or  finally,  to  the  direct 
business  of  war,  or  justice,  or  public  instruction. 
Artisans  may,  in  thousands,  be  transferred  thereby 
into  soldiers,  or  into  artisans  of  another  species. 
Master  manufacturers  may,  in  tens,  or  hundreds, 
be  transferred  thereby  into  officers,  or  judges,  or 
clergymen.  And  the  latter  may  be  upheld  in  as 
great  splendour,  and  the  former  in  as  great  suffi- 
ciency as  before.  The  wealth  thus  transferred  into 
the  coffers  of  government,  can  be  discharged  with 
as  great  liberality  and  effect  on  the  various  servants 
of  government,  as  it  formerly  could  when  discharged 
by  the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  through  the 
countless  channels  of  trade  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  land.  After  this  change,  we  may  still 
behold  the  spectacle  of  as  large  a population,  in 
every  way  as  liberally  upholden,  with  the  only 
difference  of  being  differently  employed.  There 
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is  no  effect  produced  on  the  reward  of  industry, 
but  solely  on  the  distribution  of  it.  They  who 
are  paid  by  the  tax  may  live  as  well  as  before. 
They  who  pay  the  tax  are  the  only  sufferers. 
They  lose  so  many  of  their  luxuries — or  rather, 
they  exchange  them  for  the  objects  of  the  public 
expenditure ; perhaps,  through  the  medium  of  fleets 
and  armies,  for  national  independence  ; perhaps, 
through  the  medium  of  schools,  and  churches,  and 
colleges  of  justice,  for  the  protection  of  society 
from  crime  and  violence,  and  for  the  increase  of 
national  virtue.  Even  to  them,  the  tax-payers, 
it  may  not  be  a dead  loss,  but  the  substitution  of 
one  benefit  for  another — possibly  the  substitution 
of  a greater  for  a lesser  benefit. 

3.  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  even  of  this  least 
obnoxious  mode  of  taxation,  that  it  may  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a way  as  to  lay  an  arrest,  or  even 
to  impress  a retrograde  movement,  on  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  essentially  to  injure  it  in  all 
its  economic  interests.  Under  a government  of 
capricious  despotism,  and  unmeasured  rapacity, 
even  though  it  confined,  which  it  would  not,  its 
exactions  to  the  net  rent,  and  left  untouched  all 
the  profits  of  agricultural  capital,  as  well  as  the 
capital  itself — the  cultivation  of  estates  would 
languish  or  decay,  from  the  want  of  consent  and 
of  active  countenance  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 
The  proprietor  would  lose  every  inducement  to 
patronize  an  improving  tenantry,  if  he  were  sure 
that  all  the  additional  rent,  which  accrued  to  him- 
self, was  to  be  absorbed  in  taxes.  Even  if  he 
were  not  sure — if  in  a state  of  insecurity  whether 
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he  was  to  get  any  of  the  additional  rent  that  is 
yielded  by  land  on  its  better  cultivation,  or  of 
ignorance  how  much  he  would  be  permitted  to 
share  of  it — there  behoved  to  be,  on  his  part,  the 
feeling  of  a slackened  interest,  and  so  a far  less 
careful  and  vigilant  administration  of  the  property. 
It  is  thus  that  the  taxations  of  a government,  which 
wanted  steadfastness  of  principle  and  good  faith, 
would  relax  and  retard  the  agriculture  of  a coun- 
try, even  though  these  taxations  were  restricted 
to  the  share  which  accrued  to  the  landlord  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  But  the  case  is  very  dilFerent 
when  it  is  a taxation  of  principle  ; justified  by  the 
urgencies  of  the  occasion ; levied  alike  upon  all  in 
like  circumstances ; not  liable  to  fluctuate,  as  in 
Turkey,  with  the  cupidity  of  the  rulers,  though 
liable  to  be  extended  with  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  of  which  necessities  the  landlords  themselves, 
through  the  organ  of  a free  and  representative 
government,  are  the  effectual  arbiters.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  is  scarcely  any  centage  of 
taxation,  how^ever  great,  that  would  discourage  cul- 
tivation. Nay,  we  believe  that,  in  many  instances, 
it  has  led  to  the  extension  of  husbandry ; and  that 
to  the  income  tax  of  England,  while  it  lasted,  we 
have  to  ascribe  the  breaking  up  of  many  a lawn, 
and  pushing  forward  agriculture  to  many  outfields 
w'hich  had  not  been  entered.  The  tax,  in  these 
cases,  stimulated  the  cultivation.  The  landlords 
sought,  by  a more  strenuous  agriculture,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deprivations  which  the  tax  laid  on 
them.  They  drew^  upon  the  land  for  an  additional 
produce,  wherewith  to  meet  the  impositions  to 
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which  they  were  subjected  ; and  though  this  can- 
not be  done  indefinitely,  yet  done  it  w^as  in  many 
instances,  when  from  negligence  or  pleasure,  an 
estate  had  not  even  the  average  cultivation  be- 
stowed upon  it.  We  are  aware  that  under  an  op- 
pressive and  arbitrary  system,  the  tax  would  not 
operate  in  this  way.  In  a country  where  the 
government  could  seize  on  individual  property,  no 
man  would  try  to  indemnify  himself  for  one  im- 
position, by  means  of  an  additional  produce  that 
might  just  bring  on  another  imposition.  The  case 
is  altogether  different,  when  the  tax,  though  severe, 
is  equitable,  that  is,  laid  in  like  proportion  over  the 
whole  country.  Each  proprietor,  feeling  that  he 
is  safe  from  any  w'anton  or  unlooked-for  exaction 
in  future,  seeks  from  the  capabilities  of  his  soil, 
after  all  the  reimbursement  wniich  it  can  afford, 
for  the  exactions  that  already  lie  upon  him.  In 
these  circumstances,  we  really  cannot  specify  to 
what  extent  the  taxation  on  net  rent  may  not  be 
carried,  because  of  the  discouragement  it  would 
give  to  cultivation.  For  this  purpose,  the  taxation 
would  need  to  be  not  only  excessive  ; but  discre- 
tionary, partial,  at  the  mercy  of  a w^ayward  and 
unprincipled  government,  and  altogether  such  as 
left  no  reasonable  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
any  remainder  by  the  landlord.  The  effect  is 
totally  dissimilar,  when  the  landlords  are  not  only 
the  payers,  but,  through  the  predominance  of  their 
will  in  parliament,  the  establishers  of  the  tax.  And 
then,  when  the  question  is  put,  how  far  might  this 
taxation  on  themselves  be  carried,  without  injury 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  nation — it  is  ob- 
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vious,  that  it  might  be  carried  indefinitely  near  to 
that  point,  at  which,  having  surrendered  all  their 
luxuries,  they  satisfied  themselves  for  a season  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  taxation  on  net  rent ; and 
by  the  actual  distance  of  our  landlords  from  this 
limit,  by  the  degree,  in  which  they  still  can  com- 
mand and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life,  do  we  estimate 
the  power  which  remains  with  them  of  adding  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state.  They  could,  on  some 
high  call  of  patriotism,  transfer  to  the  service  of 
government,  all  the  disposable  population  whom 
they  employ.  They  could  transform  a million  of 
manufacturers  into  soldiers.  They  could,  if  the 
emergency  called  for  it,  assemble  round  the  stand- 
ard of  the  nation’s  independence,  a host  many  times 
greater  than  has  yet  been  exemplified  in  British 
warfare ; and,  so  far  from  touching  on  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  our  public  resources,  we,  on  the  test  of 
that  command  which  still  remains  with  our  land- 
lords over  the  luxuries  of  life,  do  confidently  aver, 
that  never  was  our  nation  in  greater  suflficiency  for 
such  sacrifices  as  might  conduce  to  some  high  ob- 
ject of  patriotism  or  the  public  weal. 

4.  We  admit,  that  by  a tax  upon  net  rent,  the 
power  of  the  landlord  to  improve  his  estate  is 
abridged ; and  yet,  we  hold,  that  the  progress  of 
this  improvement  does  not,  now-a-days,  materially 
depend,  either  on  his  capital  or  on  his  enterprise. 
It  is  not  at  this  time  of  day,  that  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  capital  for  any  operation,  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a return,  or  of  replacing  the  out- 
lay with  a profit.  We  must  recollect  the  opulence 
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of  our  tenantry,  and  their  ability  to  enter  on  im- 
proving leases,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
I improvement  is  hopeful.  Or,  if  the  proprietor 

behoves  to  be  the  improver,  we  must  recollect  the 
perfect  facility  wherewith  he  can  now  borrow  to 
I any  extent  on  the  security  of  his  lands.  When 

f capital  is  at  a loss  all  round  for  a profitable  inves- 

titure of  itself,  and,  labouring  under  the  weight  of 
its  own  plethoric  magnitude,  is  ever  and  anon  get- 
ting the  relief  which  it  needs  in  the  bankruptcies 
I attendant  on  all  wild  and  precarious  speculations — 

we  may  be  very  sure,  that  nothing  is  wanted,  but 
the  prospect  of  a safe,  though  moderate  return,  for 
drawing  capital  to  agriculture.  In  other  words, 
capital  will  never  be  wanting  to  agriculture,  so 
long  as  agriculture  is  able  to  yield  a profit  to  capi- 
tal. The  truth  is,  that  capital  has,  in  every  busi- 
ness, a constant  tendency  to  overshoot  itself,  by 
1 the  application  of  it  in  larger  quantities  than  the 

business  can  replace  with  a profit.  And  this  is 
j just  as  much  the  case  in  agriculture,  as  in  any 

thing  else.  So  that  though  every  landlord  were  to 
spend  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  whether  on 
Ins  own  private  gratifications,  or  in  the  support  of 
government,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation.  There  is  perfect  security 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  a more  productive  agricul- 
ture will  bring  on  a larger  population ; and  that, 
on  the  other,  an  increasing  population  will  so  up- 
hold the  demand  for  food,  as  to  encourage  and 
speed  onward  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Mean- 
while, the  landlord,  though  sitting  merely  as  a 
recipient,  if  he  but  give  his  consent  and  counten- 
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ance  to  the  requisite  administration,  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  a process  in  which  he  takes  no  active 
share.  His  rents  flow  in  upon  him  without  exer- 
tion on  his  part.  He  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
whole — but  should  government  interpose  with  its 
taxations,  he  will  not  reject  the  part  which  remains 
to  him.  The  man  of  a thousand  a-year  will  be 
glad  of  an  additional  hundred — but  not  more  so, 
than  a man  of  five  hundred  a-year  is  of  an  additional 
fifty.  A tax  then  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  net  in- 
come of  landlords,  would  still  leave  them  in  pos- 
session of  as  zealous  an  interest  as  heretofore,  in 
the  improvement  of  their  property.  And  should 
government  but  leave  the  profits  of  capital  and 
the  wages  of  labour  untouched  by  their  exactions, 
we  are  not  able  to  say  when  it  is  that  the  share 
which  government  appropriates  of  the  net  rent  be- 
comes so  large,  as,  by  its  adverse  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  proprietor,  to  arrest  or  even  to  retard 
the  progress  of  cultivation.* 

5.  Anterior  then  to  all  consideration  of  what 
might  be  yielded,  if  indeed  any  thing  is  yielded  by 
profit  and  wages  to  the  service  of  the  state,  there 
is  at  least  one  source  of  public  revenue  that  might 


^ “Both  ground  rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  a 
species  of  revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many  cases,  enjoys 
without  any  care  or  attention  of  his  own.  Though  a part  of 
this  revenue  should  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  no  discouragement  will  thereby  be  given 
to  any  sort  of  industry.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  same  after  such  a tax  as  be- 
fore. Ground  rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bear  to 
have  a peculiar  tax  imposed  upon  them,” — Smithes  IFealth  of 
Nations  Book  V.  Chap.  ii. 
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well  stand  exempted  from  the  obloquy  of  indig- 
nant patriotism.  A tax  on  the  net  rent  of  land 
needs  not  to  trench  on  the  income  of  capitalists ; 
for  the  united  expenditure  of  government  and  the 
landlords  can  alFord  them  as  large  an  income  after 
the  tax,  as  did  the  unbroken  expenditure  of  the 
landlords  before  it.*  It  trenches  not  on  the  com- 
fort of  labourers  ; for  all  the  power  of  maintenance 
that  has  been  withdrawn  from  individual  proprie- 
tors may  still  be  discharged  as  liberally  as  ever 
from  the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  It  changes  only 
the  direction  of  industry,  and  not  the  remunera- 
tion of  it.  As  many  of  the  disposable  population 
as  the  produce  of  the  tax  can  maintain,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  luxuries ; or,  while 
this  produce  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlords,  they  laboured  in  the  service  oi 
the  landlords.  When  this  produce  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  the  maintenance  of  that  population 
was  transferred  into  the  hands  of  government, 
and  themselves  were  transferred  to  the  service  of 
government.  There  might  be  an  abridgment  of 
trade  and  manufactures  by  this  process ; for,  in- 
stead of  preparing  tangible  luxuries,  the  greater 
part  of  those  whose  employments  shall  have  thus' 
been  shifted,  might  be  engaged  in  what  many  eco- 
nomists call  the  unproductive  service  of  naval  or 
military  defenders.  This  new  distribution  of  our 


♦ We  employ  the  term  income,  rather  than  pront ; oecause 
the  expenditure  from  the  hands  of  government  being  more  di- 
rected to  the  support  of  what  economists  term  unproductive 
labour,  may  be  more  in  the  shape  of  annual  payments,  and  less 
in  the  shape  of  prices  for  commodities,  than  when  that  expen- 
diture came  from  the  hands  of  the  landlords. 
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people  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  trade 
of  the  nation  ; and  to  those  who  idolize  trade,  as  if 
it  possessed  some  mystic  virtue  in  itself,  over  and 
above  the  power  of  ministering  through  the  medium 
of  its  own  articles  to  the  enjoyment  of  customers, 
this  might  appear  a great  national  evil.  But,  in 
truth,  the  gratification  which  consumers  have  in 
the  use  of  its  commodities,  is  the  great,  the  only 
service  which  trade  renders  to  the  commonwealth. 
This,  we  admit,  is  destroyed  by  the  tax.  This  is 
given  away  in  exchange  for  whatever  benefit  the 
tax  may  be  laid  out  in  purchasing.  Landlords 
have  lost  their  luxuries.  But  there  is  no  other 
loss.  Every  other  benefit  which  has  helped  to  as- 
sociate in  the  minds  of  men  the  idea  of  prosperity, 
with  the  idea  of  trade,  is  fully  and  perfectly  re- 
tained. Whatever  power  lay  in  the  produce  of 
the  tax,  when  in  the  hands  of  its  original  owner, 
abides  with  it  still,  when  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment. And  with  the  single  exception  of  land- 
lords being  shorn  somewhat  of  their  household,  or 
stinted  somewhat  in  their  personal  enjoyments,  do 
we  behold  the  spectacle  of  as  large  a population, 
in  circumstances  of  as  great  comfort  and  sufficiency 
as  before. 

6.  Having  this  view,  w^e  cannot  sympathise  with 
the  despondency  of  those  who  represent  our  nation 
as  in  a state  of  extremity  and  exhaustion.  And 
neither  do  we  comprehend  how  it  is,  that  taxation 
cannot  be  further  extended,  without  bearing  op- 
pressively on  the  maintenance  and  industry  of  the 
people.  We  hold  that  there  is  a world  of  delusion 
in  the  invectives  upon  this  subject,  whether  of  de- 
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magogues  out  of  parliament,  or  of  the  champions 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  within  its  walls.  There 
is  at  least  one  direction,  in  which  taxation  may  be 
carried  further,  wdthout  even  the  semblance,  and 
certainly  without  the  reality  of  any  encroachment 
on  the  means  of  the  general  population.  A terri- 
torial impost,  any  where  short  of  the  net  land-rent 
of  the  kingdom,  would  but  trench  on  the  luxury 
of  landlords,  without  at  all  trenching  on  the  live- 
lihood of  the  other  classes.  And  to  speak  of  our 
yet  touching  on  the  limit  of  our  resources,  or  even 
being  within  sight  of  it — when  the  equipage,  and 
the  splendour,  and  the  thousand  efieminacies  of 
luxurious  expenditure,  are  so  paraded  before  our 
eyes  ! We  are  aware,  that  the  national  debt  falls 
with  the  weight  of  a mortgage  on  every  estate  in 
the  island  ; a weight,  too,  that  has  of  late  become 
more  oppressive,  by  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  money.  But,  looking  com- 
prehensively at  the  matter,  these  mortgagees  should 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  landed  proprietors.  By 
the  national  debt,  there  has  virtually  been  a divi- 
sion between  them  and  the  land-owners  of  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  Regarding,  then,  both 
the  land  and  the  stock-holders,  as  in  fact  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  as  sharing  between  them  the 
net  rent  which  accrues  from  it;  who  wdll  deny, 
that  between  these  two  classes,  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment a greater  fund  for  taxation  and  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  than  there  ever  was  in  any 
former  period  of  the  British  history?  We  have 
only  to  survey  the  distance  at  which,  in  habit 
and  expenditure,  they  stand  from  the  necessaries 
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of  life ; and  looking  on  this  as  the  intermediate 
ground,  on  which  government  might  proceed  in- 
definitely to  appropriate  for  its  own  uses  the  price 
of  their  luxurious  indulgences,  we  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  never  was  there  a greater  capahility  than 
now,  for  enlarging  the  number  and  allowances  of 
the  public  functionaries,  or  for  imparting  efficiency 
and  extent  to  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
service.  A levy  of  ten  per  cent,  both  upon  land 
and  fund-holders,  would  at  this  moment  invest 
government,  if  not  with  a larger  nominal  revenue, 
at  least  with  a real  power  of  command  over  the 
services  of  a larger  disposable  population,  than  the 
same  levy  would  have  done  at  any  former  period 
in  the  history  of  our  affairs.  The  funds  for  such 
an  enlargement  of  the  national  revenue  do  exist 
in  the  country;  and,  without  the  injury  of  one 
economic  interest,  these  funds  may  be  drawn  upon, 
with  no  encroachment  w'hatever  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  common  people,  and  no  other  loss  to  the 
classes  above  them,  than  the  loss  of  a splendour 
and  a luxury  unknown  to  their  forefathers. 

7.  By  disentangling  and  keeping  distinctly  apart 
from  each  other,  the  sources  out  of  which  a public 
revenue  might  be  draw  n,  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive, in  spite  of  the  very  prevalent  notion  to  the 
contrary,  how  far  we  yet  are  from  the  extremity 
of  our  national  resources.  Even  at  the  time,  w hen 
an  additional  revenue  seems  hopeless,  from  any, 
or  all  the  branches  of  trade  put  together ; there 
might  still  be  a fund,  convertible  by  taxation  to 
the  purposes  of  government,  and  of  greater  ampli- 
tude than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  It 
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follows  not,  because  wages  are  sinking  in  every 
department  of  industry,  or  profits  are  brought  to 
that  minimum  condition,  beneath  which  the  capital 
of  a nation  must  decay — it  follows  not,  on  these 
accounts,  that  government  has  arrived  at  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  her  possible  income  or  possible  expen- 
diture. This  would  be  true,  if  the  only  way  in 
which  a public  revenue  can  be  raised,  is  by  ex- 
tracting out  of  the  existent  trade  of  a country  some 
fraction  of  its  gains.  Whereas,  instead  of  this,  let 
there  be  a tax  on  the  net  rent  of  land,  and  then  a 
certain  portion  of  the  trade  would  of  necessity  be 
destroyed ; when,  instead  of  drawing,  by  an  impost 
upon  commodities,  but  a part  of  its  value,  the  whole 
gross  value  of  the  destroyed  trade  may  in  fact  be 
transferred  to  the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  The 
capitalists  and  workmen  disengaged  in  conse- 
quence, may  be  as  liberally  supported  as  before  in 
the  service  of  the  nation  ; w'hile  the  capitalists  and 
workmen  who  remain  may  have  still  the  same  re- 
muneration in  the  trade  which  survives.  This, 
then,  is  a species  of  tax  to  which  the  common-place 
declamations  of  an  overburdened  commerce,  or  an 
overburdened  and  oppressed  industry,  are  wholly 
inapplicable.  Both  may  be  overburdened  by  the 
weight  of  their  own  redundancy,  when  capital  and 
population  are  alike  in  excess ; but  taxation,  when 
confined  to  the  proper  revenue  of  landlords,  is  in- 
nocent of  it  ail.  And  the  proper  test  for  the  capa- 
bility or  the  possible  extent  of  this  taxation,  is  just 
the  power  of  land  and  fund-holders  to  maintain  a 
disposable  population,  who  prepare  for  them  the 
superfluities  of  existence  ; and  never,  may  we  ven- 
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ture  to  affirm,  was  there  a greater  length  and 
breadth  of  this  capability  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Never  had  government  less  excuse  for 
foregoing  any  of  the  high  objects  of  patriotism, 
because  of  inability  fully  and  liberally  to  provide 
for  them  all.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  not  the  necessity 
of  the  lower,  but  the  luxury  of  the  higher  classes, 
which  at  all  stands  in  the  way  of  our  great  public 
interests ; and  that  every  one  of  them  might  be  most 
generously  supported,  with  but  an  abridgment  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  one  class,  and  with  no  aggrava- 
tion whatever  to  the  necessities  of  the  other.  It 
is  only  because  things  are  looked  to  with  distorted 
vision,  that  the  retrenchments  which  are  now  made 
at  the  altar  of  popularity,  are  hailed  as  so  many 
acts  of  relief  to  the  general  population ; when,  if 
beheld  in  their  true  character,  they  would  be  re- 
gretted, by  every  sound  patriot,  as  a sacrifice  of  the 
public  good  to  the  splendour  and  effeminacy  of  the 
upper  orders  in  society. 

8.  The  notion  is  very  prevalent,  both  among 
economists  and  statesmen,  that  commerce  and 
manufactures  are  the  fountain-heads  of  the  public 
revenue ; and  that  if,  by  any  chance,  these  are 
obstructed  or  dried  up,  the  great  source  whence  a 
government  obtains  its  supplies  is  dried  up  along 
with  them.  The  tax  on  a commodity  forms  a frac- 
tion of  its  price;  so  that  when  the  commodity 
ceases  to  be  produced  or  sold,  when  no  price  is  given 
for  it,  the  tax,  in  its  present  form,  necessarily  dis- 
appears : and  it  would  therefore  seem  as  if,  with 
the  cessation  of  the  trade,  government  were  to  lose 
part  of  its  income.  It  requires,  we  should  think, 
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no  great  stretch  of  vision  to  perceive,  that  the 
manufacture  is  not  the  originator  of  a revenue  to 
government,  but  only  the  occasion,  or  the  channel, 
through  which  government  reaches  the  purchaser 
of  the  manufactured  commodity  ; and  that,  though 
the  manufacture  were  destroyed,  the  wonted  ability 
of  the  purchaser  is  not  therefore  destroyed.  The 
truth  is,  that,  by  means  of  a direct  impost,  govern- 
ment could  draw  from  him  the  whole  price  of  the 
article  in  question,  instead  of  a fraction  of  that 
price  by  means  of  a tax  on  the  article.  It  is  neither 
the  sugar,  nor  the  tea,  nor  the  wine  trade,  which 
produces  a revenue  to  government.  These  pro- 
duce nothing  but  sugar,  tea,  and  wine ; and  did 
the  nation  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  these  luxuries, 
government  might  receive  the  whole  price  now 
given  for  them,  instead  of  a proportional  part  in 
the  shape  of  duty.  What  else,  but  an  undue  sense 
of  the  virtue  which  resides  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, could  have  led  Dr  Smith  to  assert,*  that  a 
commercial  country,  like  ours,  could  afford  no 
more  than  a hundredth  part  of  its  population  for  the 
business  of  war ; else  its  commerce,  deemed  by  him 
the  very  source  of  those  finances  by  which  war  is 
supported,  would  go  into  languishment  and  decay — 
whereas,  though  the  whole  of  that  immense  com- 
merce, which  is  busied  in  providing  the  superflui- 
ties of  life  were  this  instant  to  be  annihilated,  it 
# 

* He  at  least  states  what  the  common  estimate  is,  without 
qualifying  or  contradicting  it.  “ Among  the  civilized  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  em- 
ployed as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the 
expense  of  their  service.” — Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chap.  L 
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would  still  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  disposable  population, 
out  of  whom  a ten-fold  greater  military  strength 
might  be  made  to  arise,  than  our  illustrious  econo- 
mist dared  to  contemplate.  And  how  else  can  we 
explain  the  egregious  error  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  confi- 
dently foretold  the  overthrow  of  France,  because, 
in  the  ruin  of  her  trade,  he  conceived  that  her 
means  of  defence  and  of  warfare  were  utterly  ex- 
terminated ? The  truth  is,  that  it  was  the  wreck 
of  her  commerce  which  created  her  armies.  Her 
disposable  population,  disbanded  from  their  former 
pacific  employments,  fiocked  in  myriads  to  the 
standard  of  independence,  and  at  length  of  agres- 
sion and  conquest  over  all  her  enemies.  Their 
old  employments  failed  them,  but  their  maintenance 
did  not  fail  them.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  wont  to  be  their  customers ; and,  w'hen 
surrendered  by  them,  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  or 
the  bidding  of  an  energetic  government,  for  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  it  was  made  available  for 
the  support  of  the  same  population,  now  transferred 
from  the  business  of  trade  to  the  business  of  war. 
This  destruction  of  their  trade,  on  which  Pitt  found- 
ed his  calculations  of  their  dowmfal,  was  the  very 
thing  which  made  them  the  scourge  and  the  terror 
of  all  Europe.  It  transformed  millions  of  artisans 
into  soldiers ; and  in  very  proportion  to  their  decay 
as  a manufacturing,  was  their  extension  and  their 
growth  as  a military  nation.  Their  fancied  weak- 
ness turned  out  to  be  their  real  and  formidable 
strength  ; and  in  that  mighty  re-action,  which  took 
place  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  system  of  their 
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affairs,  have  the  principles  which  we  now  try  to 
expound  received,  from  the  finger  of  history,  their 
most  signal  and  conclusive  demonstration. 

9.  We  gather,  from  this  argument,  that  there 
might  be  a misplaced  antipathy  to  taxation.  We 
could  understand  the  sentiment,  and  would  also 
share  in  it,  should  it  be  made  to  appear  of  any  tax, 
that  it  dries  up  the  springs  of  our  economic  pros- 
perity, or  trenches,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  man  and  the  labourer.  But 
if,  on  unravelling  the  mechanism  of  human  society, 
it  becomes  evident,  that  there  is  but  the  semblance 
of  this  effect  without  the  reality,  it  ought  to  miti- 
gate our  indignation,  and  in  certain  cases,  perhaps, 
to  transfer  our  generous  and  patriotic  sensibilities 
to  the  opposite  side.  A tax  on  the  net  rent  of  land 
is  clearly  of  this  description ; abridging  nothing, 
by  its  operation,  but  the  luxuries  of  the  w ealthier 
classes ; and  appropriated,  as  its  produce  may  be, 
to  the  extension  of  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  popular  representation  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  in  virtue  of  our  enormous  taxes, 
the  minions  of  government  are  allowed  to  fatten 
on  the  spoils  of  the  nation,  to  the  further  hardship 
and  oppression  of  its  starving  multitudes.  We 
believe  the  juster  representation  to  be,  that,  in 
virtue  of  a sweeping  and  blindfold  retrenchment, 
the  affluent  proprietor  is  enabled  to  live  in  greater 
splendour  and  delicacy;  and  that  by  a farther 
reduction  on  the  hard-w^on  earnings  of  those  w'ho 
are  the  public’s  most  useful  and  laborious  servants. 
The  monarchy  is  shorn  of  its  splendour ; the  great 
offices  of  the  state  are  stripped  of  their  graceful 
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and  becoming  dignity ; the  system  of  public  in- 
struction is  stinted  of  its  needful  allowances ; the 
requisite  agency  for  the  business  of  government  is 
crippled  in  all  its  departments;  our  gallant  warriors 
pine  in  sordid  destitution ; science,  in  the  Gothic 
barbarity  of  our  times,  is  unfostered  and  unre- 
warded ; in  a word,  the  glory  and  substantial  in- 
terests of  the  nation  are  sacrificed, — and  all  with  no 
other  effect,  than  so  to  ease  the  landed  and  the 
funded  aristocracy,  that  they  may  be  more  delicately 
regaled,  or  more  magnificently  attired  and  attended. 
The  tax,  we  repeat,  does  not  trench  on  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  poor,  but  on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  ; 
and  statesmen,  misled  by  a false  political  economy, 
or  looking  only  at  the  surface  of  things,  have  made 
surrender,  to  a veryphantom,  of  the  highest  objects 
of  patriotism. 

10.  We  confess  that,  on  this  subject,  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  what  has  been  called  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  very  worst  effects  are  to  be  dreaded 
from  it.  Every  thing  now  is  made  a question  of 
finance ; and  science,  with  all  which  can  grace  or 
dignify  a nation,  is  vulgarized  and  brought  down 
to  a common  standard — the  standard  of  the  market 
and  of  the  counting-house.  It  does  look  menacing, 
to  take  one  example  out  of  the  thousand  which 
may  be  specified,  that  it  hinged  on  one  solitary 
vote,*  whether  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  our 
island  should  be  permitted  to  go  on — a work  which, 

* It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  majority  of  one  for 
the  continuance  of  the  survey,  was  in  the  vote  of  a committee, 
which,  though  it  had  been  adverse,  would  still  have  been  sub- 
ject to  correction  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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like  the  doomsday-book  of  England,  might  after 
the  lapse  of  a millennium  still  survive,  as  a great 
national  index  for  the  guidance  of  our  most  distant 
posterity.  It  makes  one  tremble  for  some  fearful 

resurrection  of  the  old  Gothic  spirit  amongst  us 

when  one  thinks  that  we  were  within  a hair-breadth 
of  this  noble  enterprise  being  quashed.  And  this 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age  ! — an  age  of  unsparing  re- 
trenchment ; a regime  of  hard  and  hunger-bitten 
economy,  before  w'hose  remorseless  pruning-hook, 
lie  withering  and  dissevered  from  their  stem,  the 
noblest  interests  of  the  commonwealth ; a vehe- 
ment outrageous  parsimony,  which  under  the  guise 
of  patriotism,  so  reigns  and  ravens  over  the  w hole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  cares  not  though 
both  religion  and  philosophy  should  expire,  if  but 
some  wretched  item  of  shred  and  of  candle-end 
should  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice;  this,  though 
now  the  ascendant  policy  of  our  nation,  elevated 
into  powder  by  the  decisions  of  the  legislature,  and 
blown  into  popularity  by  the  hosannahs  of  the 
multitude,  will  be  looked  back  upon  by  posterity 
as  an  inglorious  feature  of  the  worst  and  most 
inglorious  period  in  the  annals  of  Britain;  the 

befitting  policy  for  an  age  of  little  measures  and 
little  men. 

11.  We  are  aware  of  the  sacrifices  w'hich  are 
now  being  made  at  the  shrine  of  popularity.  A 
loud  call  for  economy,  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
public  service,  has  been  met  to  the  extent  of  a 
most  hurtful  reduction,  both  in  the  number  of  our 
national  functionaries,  and  in  their  allow'ances  ; 
without,  we  venture  to  affirm,  one  particle  of  ad- 
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dition  to  the  comforts  of  the  general  population. 
In  as  far  as  the  taxation  falls  upon  landlords,  then, 
it  but  transfers  the  services  of  the  people  to  other 
masters,  without  effecting  necessarily  a diminution 
of  their  wages  ; and  the  remission  of  such  taxation 
will  but  commit  them  back  again  to  their  old  em- 
ployers, and  without  the  increase  of  their  w’ages. 
We  therefore  hold,  that  those  politicians  and  phi- 
lanthropists are  altogether  on  a wrong  track,  who 
act  as  if  this  were  the  expedient  by  which  aught 
like  permanent  relief  is  to  be  obtained  for  the 
working  classes  of  society.  Let  capital  continue 
to  press  on  the  business  of  the  country  as  before, 
which  it  will  do,  so  long  as  the  appetency  for  wealth 
preponderates  over  a taste  either  for  the  luxuries 
which  wealth  can  purchase,  or  the  generosities 
which  wealth  enables  us  to  exercise  ; and  let  popu- 
lation continue  to  press  on  the  food  of  the  country, 
which  it  also  will  do,  so  long  as  the  love  of  animal 
enjoyment  predominates  over  a taste  for  the  com- 
forts and  decencies  which  even  humble  life  might 
attain  to  ; and  nothing  within  the  compass  of  hu- 
man wisdom  can  be  devised,  by  which  to  save  either 
the  distempers  of  our  commerce  or  the  destitution 
of  our  peasantry.  Government  will  have  the  mor- 
tification to  find,  that,  after  having  dismantled  its 
various  establishments,  to  the  great  damage  of  great 
national  interests,  it  will  have  still  the  same  en- 
counter to  maintain,  (and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
the  weakness  and  helplessness  to  which  itself  has 
voluntarily  descended,)  with  as  wretched,  as  dis- 
satisfied a population  as  before. 

12.  But  we  have  only  reasoned,  hitherto,  on  the 
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effect,  not  of  all  taxation,  but  of  a special  taxation, 
even  that  on  the  net  rent  of  land.  But  the  great 
majority  of  our  actual  taxes  appear  to  fall  on  pro- 
fit and  wages ; and  on  the  incidence  and  effect  of 
these  we  reserve  ourselves  for  the  following  chapter. 


Note. 

Ere  the  reader  can  be  prepared  for  the  doctrine 
of  this  chapter,  he  must  attend  to  the  (][ualification 
in  § 3 by  which  it  is  limited.  And  he  will  all  the 
sooner  give  his  consent,  if,  agreeably  to  § 4,  he 
advert  to  the  readiness  wherewith  capital  in  a 
rightly  governed  society,  springs  up  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  landlord.  We  trust  that  it  may 
also  displace  his  antipathy  to  taxation,  as  if  it  w^ere 
the  scourge  of  a country,  when  in  fact,  § 8,  9,  and 
10,  it  may  be  the  instrument  for  giving  its  best 
direction  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country’s  wealth, 
for  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  nation.  • 
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CHAPTER  IX 


On  the  supposed  Effect  of  Taxes  in  aggravating 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  with 
the  converse  Effect  ivhich  the  Remission  of  Taxes 
is  conceived  to  have  on  their  Relief  and  the  En- 
largement of  their  Comforts. 


II.  On  the  taxes  ivhich  seem  to  affect  profit  and 
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without  any  will  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  population,  to  forego  the  plea- 
sure of  early  marriages,  for  other  and  higher  plea- 
sures— this  may  so  slacken  the  demand  for  corn, 
that  its  price,  relative  to  labour,  may  become  lower 
than  before.  It  is  not  the  landlord,  who  either 
raises  the  price  of  grain  in  the  one  case,  or  lets 
it  down  in  the  other.  He  is  the  mere  recipient 
of  a surplus,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined, 
by  causes  extrinsic  to  himself  and  independent  of 
himself.  He  cannot  augment  this  surplus  at  his 
pleasure,  so  as  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  share 
which  government  chooses  to  assume  of  it.  They 
take  from  him  the  maintenance  of  a certain  part 
of  the  disposable  population;  and,  along  with  this, 
they  take  from  him  the  services  of  that  population. 
But  this  change  does  not  alFect,  either  the  number 
of  the  disposable  population,  or  their  power  of  pur- 
chasing. These  remain  unaltered ; and  so  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  remains  the  same  as 
before.  Landlords,  therefore,  have  no  way  of 
making  their  escape  from  the  impositions  of  gov- 
ernment ; or,  of  shifting  the  burden  from  them- 
selves to  any  other  class  of  society.  And,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  that,  in  this  respect,  they  stand  dis- 
tinguished both  from  capitalists  and  labourers ; if 
these  find  relief  from  the  taxes  which  are  laid  upon 
them,  in  the  higher  prices  of  what  they  sell,  or  in 
the  higher  wages  of  w hat  they  work ; then,  all 
taxes,  however  ostensibly  laid,  in  the  first  instance, 
will  be  found,  ultimately,  to  land  on  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil. 
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2.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  it  is  quite 
palpable,  that  the  first  incidence,  and  the  ultimate 
eftect  of  a tax,  lie  on  different  persons.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequent  and  familiar  example  of  this  is, 
w len  a tax  on  commodities  falls  at  first  upon  the 
manufacturer  or  the  dealer;  but  he  indemnifies 
imself  by  raising  the  price,  and  so  transfers  the 
burden  of  it  to  the  purchaser.  He  shifts  the  im- 
position away  from  himself  to  another;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  there  are  not  whole  classes 
o men,  who,  though  they  do  pay  taxes  ostensibly, 
do  not,  m fact,  substantially  and  really,  pay  them 
at  all.  If  a merchant,  in  particular,  can  escape 
om  the  tax  laid  on  the  commodity  in  which  he 
deals,  can  he  not  equally  escape  from  all  attempts 
to  reach  him  by  taxation  in  some  other  way?  If 
y raising  the  price  of  his  article,  he  can  indemnify 
imself  for  a tax  upon  commodities,  has  he  not  the 
same  resource  apinst  a tax  upon  profits,  or  a tax 
on  any  of  the  objects  of  his  expenditure?*  Certain 
enough  it  is,  that  a tax  on  profits  cannot  be  carried 
to  the  annihilation  of  all  profit,  or  a tax  on  the 
• expenses  of  living  to  the  annihilation  of  the  liveli- 
hood  of  capitalists,  else  trade  and  manufactures 
would  altogether  cease.  On  the  first  blush  of  the 
matter,  then,  there  do  appear  to  be  certain  com- 
pensatory processes,  by  which  we  are  sure  that 

» Mr  T.  Perronet  Thomson,  in  commenting  on  the  opinion^ 
been  demanded  from  him,  under  the  title  of  a tax  on  his  profit 
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some  taxes  are  made  up  for  to  the  capitalists ; and 
which,  perhaps,  have  enough  of  power  and  efficacy 
ill  them,  to  make  up  for  all  their  taxes  whatever. 
In  like  manner,  it  seems  conceded,  that  no  tax, 
either  upon  the  person  of  the  labourer  or  upon  his 
maintenance,  can  trench  so  far  upon  his  means,  as 
to  leave  him  without  the  power  of  supporting  him- 
self and  family,  in  such  a way  as  shall  at  least  keep 
up  the  population  of  the  land.  In  this  department 
of  society  too,  then,  it  would  appear,  that  there  is 
a compensatory  process,  by  which  the  taxes  that 
hear  on  the  subsistence  and  comforts  of  the  labourer, 
are  either  partially  or  entirely  made  up  for ; and 
must  therefore  be  transferred  to  some  other  class 
who  bear  the  burden  of  them.  If  it  can  be  proved, 
that  ail  taxes,  affecting  the  status  of  the  capitalists, 
are  made  up  for  to  them  by  higher  prices ; and 
that  all  taxes,  aflPecting  the  status  of  the  labourers, 
are  made  up  for  to  them  by  higher  wages — this 
would  seem  to  conduct  us  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  French  economists,  though  by  a different 
process  from  theirs,  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately 
on  the  net  rent  of  land.  The  common  imagina- 
tion is,  that  this  is  a doctrine  which  has  been  long 
exploded.  The  reasoning  may  be  exploded,  but 
yet  the  doctrine  may  be  true  notwithstanding,  and 

may  be  established  on  the  foundation  of  other  rea- 
soning 

3.  There  is  one  argument  connected  with  this 
doctrine,  which  has  been  occasionally  touched  upon 
by  economical  writers ; and  did  we  not  hold  our- 
selves in  possession  of  another  argument  on  the 
same  side,  still  more  clear  and  conclusive,  we  should 
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have  expatiated  on  it  at  greater  length.  Let  us 
briefly  advert  to  it  before  we  proceed  to  the  main 
reason,  on  which  we  ground  our  general  afiirma- 
tion,  that  taxes  are  not  paid  either  by  capitalists 
or  labourers ; or,  to  state  the  principle  in  more 
unexceptionable  language,  that  they  receive  full 
compensation  for  the  taxes  which  they  do  pay;  the 
one  in  higher  profits,  and  the  other  in  higher  wages, 
than  without  the  taxes  they  would  have  received. 

4.  This  argument  which,  in  point  of  strength  and 
obviousness,  holds,  in  our  estimation,  but  a col- 
lateral or  subsidiary  rank,  when  compared  with 
the  one  on  which  we  should  feel  inclined  to  rest 
the  cause,  is  still  worthy  of  being  noticed,  because 
it  helps  to  explain  the  speed,  wherewith  a com- 
pensation arises  to  the  capitalist  and  labourer,  for 
those  taxes  which  ostensibly  fall  upon  them.  The 
principle  of  the  argument  is,  that  whatever  causes 
a more  rapid,  or  rather  a more  copious  circulation 
of  money,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
supply  of  commodities,  raises  the  money  price  of 
them.  We  can  thus  conceive  one  way  in  which  a 
capitalist  might  obtain,  at  least  in  as  far  as  circu- 
lating capital  is  concerned,  an  almost  immediate 
compensation  for  a tax  on  profits.  If,  previous  to 
such  a tax,  there  be  an  hundred  millions  annually 
laid  out  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  which  are 
there  sold  for  a hundred  and  ten  millions,  this 
capital  is  replaced  with  a profit  of  ten  millions  to 
its  owners.  But  should  a tax  of  ten  per  cent,  be 
laid  upon  these  profits,  this,  in  the  first  instance, 
affects  not  the  ability  of  those  who  purchase  to  the 
extent  of  a hundred  and  ten  millions,  seeing  that 
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the  tax  is  laid  upon  the  capitalists  and  not  upon 
their  customers;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  it 
enriches  government  to  the  extent  of  one  million. 
Suppose  this  million  to  be  expended  by  government 
in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  then  would  the 
hundred  millions  of  capital,  after  the  tax  of  one 
million  upon  the  owners,  be  replaced  by  a 
and  eleven,  instead  of  a hundred  and  ten  millions  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tax  which  they  pay  to 
government  would  reciprocate  back  upon  them- 
selves, in  a consequent  rise  of  the  money-price  ot 

the  commodities  wherein  they  deal. 

5.  And  the  same  is  still  more  palpably  true  ot  a 
tax  on  the  wages  of  labour.  Should  a hundred 
millions  be  given  annually  in  wages,  and  govern- 
ment lay  an  impost  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  la- 
bourers, the  ability  of  the  original  hirers  to  make 
offer  of  a hundred  millions  next  year  for  service, 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  such  a tax.  But  then  the 
effect  of  it  is,  that  it  enables  government  to  com- 
pete with  them  effectually  in  the  labour  market, 
to  the  extent  of  an  additional  ten  millions ; or,  in 
other  words,  a hundred  and  ten  millions  may  now 
be  brought  annually  forward  for  the  purchase  of 
labour,  instead  of  a hundred  millions  as  before. 
But  as  there  is  no  additional  supply  of  labour  by 
this  process,  the  money-price  of  labour  would  just 
rise  to  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  which  has  been 
laid  upon  it.  The  labourers  would  obtain  a lull 
indemnity  for  the  tax,  by  the  produce  of  it  coming 
almost  immediately  back  upon  themselves  Inso- 
much, that  were  a poll-tax  of  five  pounds  a-year 
laid  upon  each  labourer,  we  bold  that  an  almost 
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instant  compensation  would  take  place,  by  a rise 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  money-price  of  labour. 
He  bears  it  ostensibly,  but  not  actually.  In  point 
of  semblance,  it  is  a tax  upon  him ; but,  in  point 
» of  real  incidence  and  effect,  it  is  wholly  upon  his 
employers. 

6.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  argument,  let 
us  state  it  in  terms  of  greater  generality.  Let,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  quantity  of  capital  and  labour 
in  the  country  remain  unchanged,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  power  of  replacing  the  capital,  and  re- 
munerating the  labour  also  remain  unchanged — 
and,  however  the  latter  power  shall  be  broken 
down  or  divided,  profits  will  remain  the  same,  and 
wages  the  same.  The  effect  of  a tax  on  profit,  or 
of  a tax  upon  wages,  would  just  be  to  bring  an 
additional  quantity  of  money,  to  the  extent  of  the 
tax,  into  the  market  for  goods,  or  the  market  for 
labour ; and,  to  that  extent,  raise  the  money-price 
of  both.  The  effect,  again,  of  a tax  upon  net 
rent,  would  be,  to  diminish  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  landlords ; to  the  extent  only,  however, 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  government  was 
increased;  and,  without  any  increase  of  money- 
price,  profits  and  wages  would  continue  in  name, 
as  well  as  in  substance,  what  they  were  before. 
The  operation  of  a tax  on  profits  and  wages  would 
be  nominally  to  raise  the  income  both  of  capitalists 
and  labourers;  though,  substantially,  they  would 
continue  what  they  were.  If  the  tax  were  laid 
upon  net  rent,  it  would  diminish  the  income  of 
landlords  without  raising  money-prices;  and,  there- 
fore, without  raising  the  income  of  the  other  two 
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classes,  either  nominally  or  substantially.  After 
the  imposition  of  such  a tax,  the  united  expenditure 
of  the  landlords  and  government  would  be  equal 
to  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  landlords  before  ; 
and,  under  the  new  system  of  an  expenditure  un- 
diminished in  its  amount,  and  only  changed  in  its 
distribution,  we  should  behold  both  capitalists  and 
labourers  in  possession  of  the  same  money,  as  well 
as  the  same  real  income  as  formerly 

7.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  every  tax  on 
those  commodities  which  enter  into  the  mainten- 
ance, either  of  capitalists  or  labourers ; so  as  to 
show,  that  they  can  make  as  effectual  escapes  from 
the  indirect  as  from  the  direct  taxes  which  are  laid 
upon  them.  We  are  sensible,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  many  evasions  which  might  be  practised,  to 
obscure,  if  not  to  frustrate  this  argument;  and  of  the 
many  adjustments  which  it  were  necessary  to  make, 
ere  we  could  fully  meet  all  the  difficulties  that  might 
be  cast  in  its  way.  But  we  feel  how  superfluous 
it  were  to  take  the  more  laborious,  when  there  is 
a shorter  and  easier  path  by  which  to  arrive  at 
our  conclusion.  We  think  that  the  argument  em- 
ployed hitherto,  serves  well  to  account  for  the  very 
instant  compensation  which  accrues  to  capitalists 
and  labourers,  when  taxes  are  laid,  either  on  their 
expenditure  or  their  income.  But  whether  this 
argument  shall  be  sustained  or  not,  there  is  stdl 
another,  which  proves  irresistibly  to  our  minds,  that, 
in  point  of  ultimate  and  permanent  effect,  taxes  do 
not  fall  on  either  of  these  classes ; a position  which 
will  he  all  the  more  convincing,  if  we  but  attend  to 
the  fundamental  and  efficient  principles  by  which 
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both  the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  wages  of  labour  are 
determined. 

8.  We  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  keep  out  of 
sight  the  effect  which  taxation  may  have  in  con- 
tracting the  agriculture  of  a country  ; and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  singly,  and  therefore 
more  clearly,  the  main  reason  why,  ultimately,  the 
income  of  neither  capitalists  nor  labourers  can  be 
trenched  upon  by  taxation.  We  shall,  after  estab- 
lishing this,  take  the  agriculture  into  account,  in 
order  to  complete  our  whole  view  of  this  subject. 

9.  If  w e but  adverted  to  the  dependence  which 
profit  and  wages  have  on  a mental  or  moral  cause, 
we  should  at  once  perceive,  of  both  these  elements, 
how  little  either  of  them  can  be  affected  by  taxa- 
tion. Of  the  first  of  them,  profit,  we  know  that, 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same^  it  falls 
with  every  increase  of  capital,  and  rises  with  every 
diminution  of  it.  This  circumstance  will  at  once 
let  us  see,  that  its  rate  depends  on  the  taste  and 
choice  of  the  capitalists  themselves  ; that  is,  on  the 
proportion  which  their  inclination  to  save  bears  to 
their  inclination  to  spend.  If  the  whole  amount 
of  revenue  arising  from  profit  be  ten  millions  in  the 
year,  and  it  be  the  collective  wall  of  the  capitalists 
to  spend  that  sum  annually ; then  profit  undergoes 
no  variation.  If  they  spend  less  than  this,  capital 
increases  and  profits  fall.  If  they  spend  more, 
capital  decreases  and  profits  rise.  With  this 
element  brought  into  the  computation,  it  will  be 
perceived,  how  a tax  might  be  laid,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  profit,  and  yet  in  effect  not  be  paid 
by  the  receivers  of  profit.  They  have  only  to 
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persevere  in  their  wmnted  habits  of  expenditure  ji 

and  indulgence,  and  they  can  throw  the  whole 

burden  of  the  tax  upon  their  customers.  Let  it  ■ 

but  be  their  collective  will,  to  spend  on  their  owm  j 

gratification  ten  millions  in  the  year,  and  the  im- 

position  upon  them  of  a tax  to  the  extent  of  one  ’ | 

million,  need  not  trench  on  their  ability  to  maintain 

this  expenditure.  If  their  capital  of  a hundred 

millions  was,  previous  to  the  tax,  replaced  by  a 

hundred  and  ten  ; then,  if  after  the  tax  they  should 

continue  to  spend  the  ten  millions  and  to  pay  the 

one,  this  would  reduce  their  capital  to  ninety-nine  | 

millions  ; w^hen,  in  the  consequent  higher  prices  of  ‘ 

next  year,  they  might  have  a full  compensation  for  ■ 

the  tax.  Let  the  replacing  pow'er,  notwithstanding  ' 

the  tax,  continue  as  before,  at  a hundred  and  ten  ■ j 

millions ; this  sum,  given  in  return  for  the  ninety 

and  nine,  would  raise  the  profit  from  ten  to  eleven  ■ 

millions,  and  so  meet  the  whole  imposition  that 

had  been  made  on  this  branch  of  the  national  I 

revenue.  The  burden  would  thus  be  effectually  | 

thrown  off  from  the  capitalists,  and  laid  on  those 

who  purchase  their  commodities. 

10.  And  the  same  would  be  the  result  of  a tax 
upon  wages.  Other  circumstances  still  being  equal, 
they  fall  with  the  increase,  and  rise  with  the  de-  ; 

crease  of  the  population.  The  rate  of  w'ages,  there-  . 

fore,  has  a close  dependence  on  the  proportion  | 

which  the  inclination  of  the  people  for  marriage,  | 

bears  to  their  inclination  for  the  comforts  and  the 
decencies  of  life.  In  other  wmrds,  it  is  ultimately 
decided  by  a mental  or  a moral  cause.  Give  tbe 
people  a high  standard  of  enjoyment,  and,  rather 
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than  sink  beneath  it,  they  will  postpone  matrimony 
for  a season ; or,  in  other  words,  we  should  have 
later  marriages  and  smaller  families.  Through  the 
medium  of  popular  intelligence  and  virtue,  this 
result  wdll  be  permanently  arrived  at — and  through 
no  other  medium.  The  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  by 
the  collective  will  of  the  people  themselves.  They 
are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  condition;  having 
absolute  control  over  that  element  on  which  there 
hinges  the  amount  of  their  remuneration  for  labour; 
and,  if  they  choose  not  to  exert  that  control,  there 
is  positively  no  other  expedient  by  which  a com- 
monwealth can  be  saved  from  the  oppression  of  an 
underpaid  and  degraded  peasantry.  But  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  devices  of  philanthropy  can  save  a 
population  of  sordid  and  grovelling  habits,  from  that 
most  over-mastering  of  all  oppressions,  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  own  numbers — on  the  other  hand,  no 
weight  of  imposts  can  permanently  depress  a moral 
and  educated  people  beneath  that  elevated  position 
which  themselves  have  fixed  upon,  and  which  them- 
selves are  abundantly  able  to  maintain.  This  alli- 
ance between  a people’s  character,  and  a people’s 
comfort,  is  far  the  most  valuable  lesson  in  political 
science,  and  is  convertible  to  the  most  precious 
applications  which  can  be  made  of  it.  We  do  not 
think  that  even  the  immediate  effect,  or  at  least  the 
effect  beyond  one  year,  of  a tax  on  wages,  is  to 
lessen  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer  ; but  even 
if  it  had,  it  could  have  no  such  effect  permanently. 
It  could  not  reduce  the  economic  state  or  condition 
of  men,  who  have  an  absolute  dictation  over  the 
proportion  betw  een  the  demand  for  labour  and  the 
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supply  of  it.  They  can  countervail  the  operation 
of  such  a tax  by  their  habits  ; and,  having  unlimited 
command  over  the  supply  of  labour,  they  can,  by 
a moral  economic  check  on  the  magnitude  of  this 
supply,  sustain,  in  the  midst  of  all  adverse  elements, 
whether  physical  or  political,  the  attitude  of  an 
erect  and  well-conditioned  peasantry. 

11.  A tax  on  profit  leaves  the  capitalists  at  free- 
dom to  embark  less  of  capital  on  business  than 
before  ; and,  failing  an  immediate  rise  on  the  price 
of  their  commodities,  if,  on  the  average,  they  choose 
to  keep  up  their  wonted  personal  and  household 
expenditure,  and  the  tax  compel  them,  for  this 
purpose,  to  trench  upon  their  capital,  they  have,  at 
length,  a full  compensation  in  the  increased  profits 
of  trade.  A tax  on  wages  leaves  the  labourers  at 
liberty  to  marry  later  than  before ; and,  failing  an 
immediate  rise  on  the  money-price  of  work,  if,  on 
the  average,  they  choose  to  postpone  marriage,  till 
they  are  enabled  to  enter  upon  it  without  any  com- 
promise of  their  wonted  enjoyments,  they  may  at 
length  from  a lessened  population,  have  an  equally 
full  compensation  in  the  consequent  rise  of  the  value 
of  labour.  A certain  average  style  of  expenditure, 
resolutely  adhered  to  by  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, could,  through  the  medium  of  a diminished 
capital,  act  upon  profit,  so  as  to  yield  them  an  in- 
demnification for  their  tax ; and  the  same  principle, 
a certain  average  style  of  expenditure,  resolutely 
adhered  to  by  labourers,  could,  through  the  medium 
of  a diminished  population,  act  upon  wages,  so  as 
to  yield  them  the  • same  indemnification.  Both 
classes,  ultimately  speaking,  are  alike  exonerated 
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from  the  weight  of  taxation ; and  in  the  increased 
price,  whether  of  commodities  or  labour,  the  whole 
burden  of  it  is  transferred  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil. 

12.  These  principles  serve  to  demonstrate,  that 
a tax  on  commodities  falls  as  little  upon  capitalists 
and  labourers,  as  either  a tax  on  profits  does  upon 
the  one,  or  as  a tax  on  wages  does  upon  the  other. 
It  matters  not,  whether  the  attempt  to  reduce  their 
standard  of  enjoyment,  be  made  by  a direct  assess- 
ment on  their  income,  or  by  an  impost  on  the 
articles  which  they  use.  Both  attempts  can  be 
alike  resisted,  by  a resolute  adherence  on  their 
parts  to  their  respective  standards  of  enjoyment, 
and  their  resistance  can  by  each  be  carried  into 
effect;  that  of  the  former  class,  through  the  medium 
of  a retardation,  or  even  a diminution,  effected 
on  the  capital,  by  means  of  an  expenditure  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  reduce ; and  that  of  the 
latter  class,  through  the  medium  of  a retardation, 
or  even  a diminution,  effected  on  the  population, 
by  means  of  the  moral  preventive  check,  whose 
effect  is  to  sustain  that  style  and  habit  of  enjoyment 
among  labourers,  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
let  down.  It  is  thus  that  their  collective  will  can 
maintain  for  them  the  level,  whether  it  be  a high 
or  a low  one,  in  which  they  choose  to  acquiesce  ; 
and  that  this  level,  it  is  in  their  power  to  uphold, 
in  opposition  to  all  taxes,  whether  on  profits,  on 
wages,  or  on  commodities.  They  hold  in  their 
hands,  in  fact,  the  two  instruments  of  capital  and 
population,  which  they  might  regulate  at  pleasure ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  every  tax,  which,  without  such 
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command,  would  depress  their  condition,  may  be 
effectually  countervailed. 

13.  The  general  conception  is,  that  dealers  can 
ensure  their  own  escape  from  a tax  upon  their  com- 
modities, by  laying  it  through  means  of  a higher 
price  upon  their  customers ; when  that  tax  is  a 
partial  one,  or  does  not  reach  to  all  commodities. 
And  the  way,  it  is  imagined,  in  which  they  do  make 
their  escape,  is  by  withdrawing  a portion  of  capital 
from  the  trade  which  is  taxed,  to  that  which  is  not 
taxed ; in  which  case,  the  price  rises  in  the  former 
trade,  and  so  transfers  the  burden  of  the  taxation 
which  has  been  laid  upon  it,  from  the  dealer  to  the 
consumer.  But  if  this  be  the  only  way  in  which 
capitalists  can  escape  from  taxation,  every  new  tax 
on  commodities,  however  partial,  would  be  attended 
by  a general  fall  of  profits.  The  transference  of 
capital  from  a taxed  to  an  untaxed  trade,  will  of 
course  raise  prices  in  the  former,  but  will  depress 
them  in  the  latter  ; so  as,  after  an  equilibrium  is 
established,  to  depress  somewhat  the  general  rate 
of  profit.  If  the  general  rate  of  profit  be  ten  per 
cent.,  and  a tax  of  ten  per  cent,  be  laid  upon  sugar, 
this  would  drive  off  so  much  capital  from  the  sugar- 
trade,  and  so  raise  its  price  to  the  consumer.  But 
if  there  be  no  other  outlet  for  the  withdrawn  capi- 
tal than  other  trades,  then  its  investiture  in  these 
will  bring  down  their  profits,  till  an  equilibrium  be 
established  among  all  the  trades ; when,  after  this 
transference,  the  general  profit  on  all  commodities 
might  be  imagined  to  fall  down  to  nine  per  cent 
But  at  this  rate,  profit  w'ould  be  subject  to  succes 
sive  deductions,  with  every  new  tax  laid  upon  com- 
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modities,  till  at  length  we  might  imagine  a general 
impost  of  ten  per  cent,  carried  round  the  whole 
circle  of  commerce ; when,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
representation  frequently  given,  all  profit  would  be 
annihilated,  and  so  all  trade  come  to  a stand  from 
the  want  of  inducement  to  continue  it.  But  this 
is  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  there  must  be  some 
other  outlet  for  the  capital  withdrawn  from  the  trade 
that  is  taxed,  than  that  of  vesting  it  as  capital  in 
other  employments.  Now  it  can,  and  often  does, 
find  such  an  outlet,  by  being  turned  to  the  purpose 
of  a revenue,  and  thus  absorbed  in  the  expenditure 
of  capitalists.  This  is  the  way,  then,  in  which 
they  have  a control  over  profits,  and  a refuge  from 
the  effects  of  taxation.  They  can  not  only  with- 
draw capital  from  one  business  to  another,  but  they 
can  withdraw  it  in  part  from  all  business  ; and,  by 
thus  limiting  the  extent  of  its  application,  they  can 
counteract  the  whole  operation  of  a tax  on  their 
commodities,  by  such  a rise  in  their  price,  as  w'ill 
shift  the  burden  of  it  entirely  to  the  consumers. 
It  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  if  taxes  can  be 
made  in  any  way  to  fall  upon  profit,  capital  will  not 
accumulate  so  fast  as  it  w'ould  otherwise  have  done; 
and  future  prices  will  be  higher  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  And  it  is  just  as  obvious, 
that  if,  in  virtue  of  taxes,  capital  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment applied  so  plentifully  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  present  prices  must  be  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  All  we  need,  then, 
for  the  establishment  of  our  position,  is  the  postu' 
latum,  that  taxation,  which  restrains  the  future 
accumulation  of  capital,  will  also,  if  the  holders  of 
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capital  so  choose,  restrain  the  present  application 
of  it.  In  virtue  of  the  future  increase  of  capital 
being  restrained,  prices  will  not  be  so  low  at  some 
future  time  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
In  virtue  of  its  present  application  being  restrained, 
prices  are  not  so  low  at  the  present  time  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  In  other  words,  as 
wdthout  the  tax  prices  would  have  been  so  much 
lower,  with  the  tax  they  are  as  much  higher ; and 
in  these  higher  prices,  the  capitalist  gets  his  full  in- 
demnification. And  the  labourer  can  find  his  way 
at  length  to  the  same  immunity.  Both  have  that 
state  of  things  within  their  reach,  in  which  they 
can  alike  make  head,  or  stand  their  ground,  against 
the  imposts  of  government. 

14.  But  though  the  principle  we  have  now  at- 
tempted to  unfold,  is  competent  to  achieve  a full 
immunity  for  these  two  classes,  from  the  burden  of 
taxation,  the  effect  may  be  suspended  for  a time, 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  certain  sorts 
of  taxation  have  upon  agriculture.  The  most  in- 
teresting conclusions  may  be  gathered  from  this 
part  of  the  subject.  We  have  often  said  of  the 
extreme  limit  of  cultivation,  that  it,  of  all  others, 
is  the  place  where  the  greatest  lessons  in  econo- 
mical science  are  to  be  learned.  It  will  serve  to 
modify  some  of  our  former  positions,  and  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  new  ones,  if  w^e  attend  to  the 
effect  which  the  different  species  of  taxation  pro- 
duce upon  this  limit. 

15.  First,  then,  a tax  on  net  rent  would  not  re- 
strain cultivation.  It  might  somewhat  retard  the 
progress  of  it ; but,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  in 
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such  a tax,  to  prevent  the  agriculture  from  being 
carried  as  far  down  among  the  inferior  soils,  as  if 
the  landlords  had  been  subjected  to  no  such  bur- 
den. We  are  quite  aware  of  a retardation  that 
might  be  caused  by  a slower  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal among  the  proprietors.  But  capital  will  arise, 
and  has  arisen,  in  other  quarters  of  society  ; so 
that,  in  fact,  its  tendency  is  to  overflow  beyond  the 
possibility  of  its  profitable  investiture,  whether  in 
the  business  of  husbandry,  or  in  any  other  business 
whatever.  In  these  circumstances,  the  cultivation 
will  soon  be  carried  as  far  with  a tax  upon  net  rent 
as  without  one.  The  land  that  is  last  entered  on, 
if  it  pay  no  rent,  is  subject  to  no  burden  from  the 
tax.  The  land  immediately  above  it  in  the  scale, 
does  pay  rent ; and  this  rent  is  subject  to  a frac- 
tional deduction  in  consequence  of  the  tax.  But 
the  recipient,  the  landlord,  will  not  now  refuse  to 
let  out  this  land,  because  he  only  gets  half-a-crown, 
instead  of  five  shillings  from  the  acre  of  it.  Pre- 
vious to  the  tax,  he  does  not  stop  the  letting  of  his 
land  at  the  point,  where  it  only  yielded  him  half-a- 
crown  the  acre — and  neither  will  he  still.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  giving  over  a farm  to  cultivation, 
he  commits  the  whole  soil  of  it,  with  all  its  varieties, 
to  the  management  of  the  tenant,  who  will  culti- 
vate every  acre  of  it  that  can  yield  him  a profit ; 
whether  or  not,  over  and  above  this,  it  yields  an 
excess,  which  goes  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  land- 
lord. Let  this  excess  be  shared  as  it  may  between 
his  landlord  and  the  government,  it  affects  not  his 
operations ; and  that,  because  it  affects  not  the 
capability  of  the  land  last  entered  upon,  to  give 
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him  the  return  of  an  adequate  profit  for  the  ex- 
penses of  its  cultivation.  What  this  profit  shall  be 
depends  upon  himself,  or  rather  upon  the  collec- 
tive will  of  all  the  capitalists  in  the  land ; who, 
either  by  their  accumulations  can  reduce  the  profit, 
or  by  their  expenditure  can  uphold,  nay,  augment 
it  at  their  pleasure 

16.  Again,  a tax  upon  luxuries,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  used  only  by  the  landlord,  would  just,  in  point 
of  economic  effect,  be  tantamount  to  a tax  on  the 
net  rent.  It  would  not  lie  as  a burden  on  the  cul- 
tivation at  all.  The  domain  of  agriculture  would 
remain  as  widely  extended  as  before.  All  the 
land  lying  fully  within  this  domain,  would  still 
yield  a rent  to  the  landlord  ; while  that  placed 
along  the  margin,  or  the  land  last  entered  on,  would 
retain  its  capabilities  for  yielding  a satisfactory  pro- 
fit to  the  tenant,  however  the  rent  of  the  proprietor 
might  be  encroached  upon  by  the  demands  of  the 
government. 

17.  But,  thirdly,  a tax  on  profit,  or  even  on  the 
luxuries  used  by  those  whose  revenue  lies  in  pro- 
fit, has  a limiting  effect  on  cultivation.  We  have 
already  proved  how  it  is,  that  capitalists  can  find 
their  compensation,  either  for  a tax  upon  income, 
or  upon  the  commodities  on  which  that  income  is 
expended.  Should  they  choose  to  maintain  their 
wonted  establishment,  and  pay  all  their  taxes  to 
the  bargain  ; this  latter  payment,  by  encroaching 
on  the  capital,  keeps  up  the  profit ; and  the  tax  is 
paid,  not  out  of  their  income,  but  out  of  the  higher 
prices  now  laid  on  the  commodities  in  which  they 
deal.  This,  in  the  first  instance,  will  operate  by 
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a contraction  on  the  agriculture,  from  adding  to 
the  price  of  the  second  necessaries  of  life,  and  so 
adding  to  the  expenses  of  farm  management.  And 
besides,  like  all  other  capitalists,  farmers  will  re- 
fuse to  embark  more  of  capital  on  their  business, 
than  what  they  can  obtain  a satisfying  return  for  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  will  refuse  to  enter  on  the 
cultivation  of  land  which  returns  not  a certain  net 
profit  to  themselves ; or  which  enlarges  not  that 
profit  when  its  power  is  trenched  upon,  of  com- 
manding for  them  their  wonted  enjoyments,  by  the 
imposition  of  a tax  on  the  articles  which  they  use. 
This,  then,  is  the  effect  of  a tax  which  goes  to  limit 
the  income  of  capitalists,  or  to  limit  the  amount  of 
their  enjoyment  in  the  expenditure  of  that  income. 
Farmers  will  not  carry  their  agriculture  so  far  down 
as  otherwise  they  would  have  done.  They  will 
stop  short  at  that  better  soil,  out  of  whose  returns 
they  can  both  pay  the  tax  with  the  augmented  ex- 
penses, and  remunerate  themselves.  The  agricul- 
ture is  contracted ; or,  the  effect  of  such  taxes  is  a 
lessening  of  the  country’s  subsistence,  a lessening 
of  the  country’s  population. 

18.  And,  lastly,  the  same  is  still  more  palpably 
and  largely  the  effect  of  a tax,  either  on  wages  or 
on  any  of  those  commodities  which  enter  into  the 
maintenance  of  labourers.  The  land  last  entered 
on  must  at  least  yield  a produce,  which  can  feed 
the  agricultural  labourers  employed  on  it,  and  their 
secondaries.  But  by  a tax,  either  on  the  wages  of 
labour,  or  on  any  of  those  commodities  which  enter 
into  the  maintenance  of  labour,  more  than  this  is 
exacted  from  the  last  cultivated  land.  It  must  not 
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only  be  able  to  feed  the  agricultural  labourers  and 
their  secondaries ; but  it  must  at  least  be  able  to 
feed  as  many  more  as  can  be  subsisted  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tax.  If  a portion  of  such  land  require 
the  labour  of  five  agricultural  workmen,  and  they 
again  require  the  labour  of  five  others  to  uphold 
them  in  the  second  necessaries  of  life ; -that  land 
must  at  least  be  able  to  feed  the  families  of  ten 
workmen.  But  should  the  taxes,  whether  on  wages 
or  necessaries,  be  equal  to  a fifth  part  of  the 
labourers’  income ; then  no  land  can  be  entered 
upon  without  loss  by  these  five  direct  labourers, 
which  is  not  able  to  feed  at  least  twelve  labourhm 

O 

families.  All  such  taxes,  therefore,  operate  to  the 
contraction  of  the  agriculture  ; and  so,  eventually, 
to  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
And  conversely,  the  remission  of  these  taxes  would, 
as  if  by  the  removal  of  an  obstruction,  let  out  the 
agriculture  to  poorer  soils  than  have  ever  yet  been 
attempted.  It  would  be  followed  by  an  increase 
of  the  means  of  subsistence ; and,  eventually,  by 
an  increase  of  the  population. 

19.  A tax  then  on  profit,  a tax  on  wages,  or  a 
tax  on  any  of  the  commodities  which  are  used  by 
capitalists  or  labourers,  will  tell  on  the  limit  of 
cultivation.  The  imposition  of  these  taxes  has 
the  efiect  of  drawing  in,  and  the  removal  of  them 
the  effect  of  letting  out,  the  agriculture.  The  im- 
mediate effect  then  of  the  former  measure,  were 
a fall  of  wages,  because  of  a reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  food,  without  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion all  at  once  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ; 
and  also  a fall  of  profit  from  the  reduction  that 
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would  take  place,  not  only  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  but  in  all  the  business  of  providing 
for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  a society,  whose 
extent  was  commensurate  to  the  agriculture  ; and 
so  a reduction  in  the  business  of  the  country, 
without  a corresponding  reduction  all  at  once  in 
its  capital.  Yet,  though  the  first  effect  of  these 
taxes  is  to  depress  both  profit  and  wages,  the 
ultimate  effect  in  which  it  settles  down,  is  to 
depress  the  revenue  of  the  landlords.  The  capital 
will  gradually  recover  its  rate  of  profit,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  own  declension;  and  the  population 
will  gradually  recover  their  rate  of  wages,  in  the 
process  (we  admit  a melancholy  one)  of  their  own 
decay.  After  these  processes  are  consummated, 
we  see  the  whole  of  these  taxes  virtually  trans- 
ferred to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  They  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  pay  a higher  price  for  the 
commodities  which  they  use,  and  the  labour  which 
they  employ.  They,  in  the  second  instance,  pay, 
by  its  being  withheld  from  their  rents,  the  whole 
addition  which  taxation  lays  on  the  expenses  of 
husbandry.  These  two  together,  if  there  be  truth 
in  our  argument,  should  make  up  the  whole  revenue 
which  accrues  to  government*  But  beside  mak- 

* The  position,  that  all  the  revenue  drawn  by  the  state  from 
the  natural  population,  is,  in  effect,  taken  from  the  landlords  ; 
is  so  much  the  more  startling,  when  one  compares  the  accounts 
commonly  given  of  the  landed  rental  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
actual  amount  of  the  public  income.  The  rental  is  frequently 
estimated  at  beneath  60  millions  annually,  whereas  the  public 
revenue  has  at  times  exceeded  that  sum  ; and  it  is  a most  natural 
question,  How  the  doctrine  of  our  text  can  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  arithmetical  and  experimental  truth  in  this  matter? 

The  following  statements  may  serve  to  explain  this  difficulty 
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ing  up  for  the  tax  in  this  way,  they  have  to  un- 
dergo a distinct  and  additional  loss,  in  the  limita- 
tion of  the  agriculture.  The  rent  of  those  soils, 

and  to  elucidate  various  of  the  positions  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  make  in  our  reasoningfs  upon  the  subject. 

Let  us  assume  60  millions  as 'the  landed  rental  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  the  public  revenue  is  even  as  large  as  60  millions 
also.  The  question  is.  How,  in  these  circumstances,  can  it  be 
made  out,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  would  not  be  losers,  if 
a commutation  were  made  of  all  our  present  taxes,  and  the  whole 
amount  were  laid  on  the  net  rent  of  land  ? How  is  it  possible  that 
this  rent  can  bear  the  burden  of  a transference,  that  would  seem, 
prima  facie,  to  annihilate  the  whole  wealth  of  the  landlords  ? 

Though  our  reply  to  this  be  on  hypothetical  data,  it  will  be 
quite  enough  to  prove  what  the  elements  are  which  serve  for 
an  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Let  us  therefore,  still  pro- 
ceeding on  assumptions,  take  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
at  30  millions;  and,  considering  the  fund-holders  as  mortgagees, 
01  as  co-proprietors  of  the  land,  the  whole  taxable  wealth  may, 
in  this  view,  be  regarded  as  90  millions. 

Let  us  further  imagine  the  expense  of  living  on  the  part  of 
the  affluent,  to  have  been  doubled  by  the  actual  system  of 
taxation  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  were  there  no  imposts  on 
commodities  and  other  objects,  these  proprietors  of  90  millions’ 
income,  could  have  commanded  the  same  amount  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment  with  an  expenditure  of  45  millions.  Then  it 
is  quite  palpable  that  they  would  not  suffer,  though  all  our  pre- 
sent taxes  were  abolished,  and  replaced  by  an  income  tax  of 
50  per  cent,  on  land  and  fund  holders. 

But  such  a tax  would  only  yield  45  millions  to  government, 
and  there  remains  15  millions  to  be  accounted  for.  According 
to  Mr  Colquhoun,  whose  estimate  is  understood  to  be  a mo- 
derate one,  the  number  of  cultivated  acres  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  amounts  to  upwards  of  30  millions.  We  have 
already  seen  how,  by  taxes  on  commodities,  the  expenses  of 
husbandry  are  raised.  Let  us  imagine  them  to  be  so  raised 
ten  shillings  an  acre.  This  makes  a deduction  from  the  rent 
of  15  millions  on  the  whole;  a sum,  therefore,  paid  to  govern- 
ment by  the  landlords,  because  effecting  a diminution  to  that 
extent  in  their  incomes.  This  completes  the  proof,  that  after 
t^ation  has  had  its  full  effect  on  profit  and  wages,  or  when 
these  recover  their  ultimate  compensation,  they  are  the  land 
and  fund  holders ; or,  generalizing  the  expression,  by  regarding 
the  mortgagees  as  joint  owners  of  the  territory,  they  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  who  pay  all  taxes. 

When  asked  then,  How  the  landed  proprietors,  with  only  60 
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which  taxation  may  have  compelled  the  farmers  to 
abandon,  forms  but  a small  part  of  this  loss ; — 
for  they  are  further  compelled  by  it  to  abandon  ^ 

millions  a-year  of  net  rent,  can  be  said  to  bear  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  state,  even  though  these  should  amount  to  60  millions  in 
the  year?  our  brief  reply  is — First,  that  in  the  additional  expense 
which  they  incur  by  taxation  as  at  present  constituted,  they  pay 
annually  30  millions. 

That  their  mortgagees,  the  national  creditors,  do 

also,  in  the  same  way,  pay  . . . . 16  millions. 

And  lastly,  the  landlords  sustain  a reduction  of  rent, 
from  the  additional  expenses  which  taxation  brings 
on  husbandry,  to  the  extent  of  . . • 16  millions. 

Making  out  of  these  items  the  whole  revenue  of 

government,  or  . . • . . 60  millions. 

Suppose  all  present  taxes  abolished,  this  would  be  followed  up 
by  a rise  of  rent  to  the  landlords,  to  the  amount  of  16  millions; 
making  their  whole  revenue  75  millions,  which,  added  to  the 
revenue  of  the  national  creditors,  would  afford  105  millions  for 
the  whole  taxable  income  of  the  country.  A tax  of  about  57  per 
cent,  upon  this  sum,  would  furnish  an  income  to  government  as 
large  as  before.  There  would,  by  this  change,  be  a hardship  to 
the  fund-holders,  in  that  they  had  to  pay  57  per  cent,  on  their 
income,  in  exchange  for  the  relief  of  only  50  per  cent,  in  the 
expenses  of  their  living.  There  would  he  a proportional  benefit 
to  the  landlords,  who,  in  the  increased  rent  of  their  lands,  would 
receive  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  to  their  income ; and,  along 
with  it,  only  an  addition  of  7 per  cent,  to  the  exactions  of 
government.  This  advantage  over  the  fund-holders,  may,  of 
itself,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  such  adjustment,  as  we  have 
suggested  in  Appendix  G.  between  these  two  classes,  on  the  event 
of  an  abolition  of  the  corn  laws. 

But  the  advantage  to  the  landlords  does  not  terminate  here. 
They  would  receive  a greater  addition  to  their  rent  than  ten 
shillings  an  acre,  or  15  millions  from  the  whole  of  that  land  which 
is  already  in  cultivation.  The  rise  of  ten  shillings  an  acre,  would 
be  afforded  from  the  land  as  at  present  cultivated.  But  the  same 
relief  from  taxes,  which  permits  an  additional  rent  of  ten  shillings 
an  acre  from  this  land,  would  also  let  out  the  cultivation  to  in- 
ferior land,  and  allow  a more  strenuous  cultivation  over  the  whole 
of  the  cultivated  territory.  Over  and  above  the  15  millions, 
which  make  up  all  the  expenses  that  taxation  lays  on  the  present 
husbandry,  landlords  would  receive  something  in  the  shape  of 
rent  from  an  extended  husbandry ; that  is,  both  from  a new 
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those  extreme  degrees  of  cultivation,  extending  to 
the  whole  land  that  is  under  the  plough,  which, 
before  the  tax,  may  have  been  profitable,  but 

agriculture,  which  would  reclaim  a belt  of  inferior  land,  and  from 
a more  intense  agriculture,  which  may  be  said  to  reclaim  a stratum 
of  the  whole.  We  might  imagine  additional  dozes  of  capital, 
furnishitig  in  succession,  nine  shillings,  and  eight  shillings,  and 
seven  shillings,  down  to  one  shilling  an  acre,  in  rental  to  the 
landlord,  as  the  product  of  that  more  intense  culture,  which,  be- 
fore the  remission  of  our  present  taxes,  would  have  been  un- 
profitable. The  arithmetical  mean  of  these  numbers,  or  five 
shillings  an  acre,  would  furnish  no  less  than  7^  millions  of  addi- 
tional rent  to  the  landowners.  And  if  the  belt  of  inferior  land 
should  furnish  only  half  a million,  then  eight  millions  of  rent, 
from  the  extended  agriculture,  must  be  added  to  the  1 5 millions 
of  additional  rent  from  the  relieved  agriculture,  making  an  addi- 
tion in  the  whole  of  23  millions  to  the  rent  of  land,  as  the  fruit 
of  that  commutation  of  the  taxes,  the  very  cautious,  but  at  length 
total  adoption  of  which,  we  feel  inclined  to  recommend.* 

Let  us  conclude  with  a short  recapitulation,  to  place  in  one 
view  before  the  reader,  the  benefits  which  the  landed  interest 
would  receive  from  this  great  change  in  the  financial  system  of 
the  country. 

We  have  supposed  the  present  income  of  landlords  to  be  60 
millions,  and  that  the  public  income  is  of  the  same  amount.  Of 
this  the  fund-holders,  though  they  should  pay  only  50,  instead  of 
57  per  cent,  would  contribute  . . . 15  millions. 

And  the  landowners  paying  50  per  cent,  also,  or  a 

rental  of  83  millions 41  i millions. 

Making  an  income  to  government  (only  3^  millions 

inferior  to  what  it  was,)  of  . . . sgi  millions. 

Even  though  this  sum  of  3^  millions,  instead  of  being  taken 
from  the  fund-holdei-s,  were  taken,  by  an  additional  territorial 
impost,  from  the  landlords,  they  would  still  have  38  millions  to 
expend,  after  the  charges  of  living  had  been  reduced  one-half; 
which  is  tantamount  to  76  millions  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
In  other  words,  they  would  have  as  much  benefit  by  the  proposed 
change,  as  if,  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  prices,  they 
were  to  receive  an  addition  of  16  millions,  or  of  more  tlian  25 
per  cent,  to  their  present  incomes. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr  Perronet  Thomson’s  Essay, 
on  the  True  Theory  of  Rent,  may  still  further  illustrate  our 
argument. 

* See  Appendix,  H.— On  the  gradual  reform  of  our  Financial  System. 
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which,  after  the  tax,  have  ceased  to  be  so.  They 
are  thus  forced  to  relinquish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  products  of  the  more  and  the  less 
strenuous  cultivation.  By  drawing  in  the  agri- 
culture, they  have  not  merely  to  give  up  a belt  of 
inferior  land,  lying,  as  it  were,  without  the  limit 
of  the  cultivated  domain  ; but  they  have  to  give  up 
a stratum  of  deeper  cultivation  within  the  limit, 
and  co-extensive  with  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  territory.  So  enormously  do  the  landlords 
suffer  from  taxes,  which,  though  ostensibly  laid 
upon  others,  fall  really,  and  with  accumulated 

It  is  said  by  a writer  of  name  in  economical  science,  that, 
‘Hhe  fact  that  tithes,  and  other  taxes  on  raw  produce,  do  not 
form  a deduction  from  rent,  but  go  to  increase  the  price  of  pro- 
duce, is  obvious  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  tithe  of  expensive 
crops,  and  which  require  a great  expenditure  in  their  cultivation, 
frequently  amounts  to  four  or  jive  times  the  rent  of  the  land. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Harlett,  bv  far  the  ablest  advocate  of  tithes,  and 
whose  authority  cannot  therefore  be  questioned,  informs  us,  that 
the  tithe  of  an  acre  of  hops,  raised  on  land  worth  forty  or  fifty 
shillings  an  acre,  is,  after  deduction  of  drying  and  duty,  generally 
worth  from  three  to  four  pounds ; and  he  further  states,  that  he 
had  known  seven  or  eight  pounds  paid  for  the  tithe  of  an  acre  of 
carrot  seed,  where  the  land  was  not  worth  twenty  shillings!  In 
such  cases,  it  is  plainly  as  great  an  absurdity  to  affirm,  that  tithes 
hill  exclusively  on  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  as  it  would  be  to 
affirm,  that  a part  is  greater  than  a whole.** 

To  which  Mr  Thomson  makes  this  distinct  and  decisive 
reply : 

“ The  whole  of  this  is  a confusion  of  ideas,  arising  from  the 
two  meanings  of  the  word  rent. 

“ When  a tax  or  tithe  is  said  to  form  a deduction  from  rent, 
this  manifestly  means^  from  the  rent  as  it  would  he  without  the  rfc- 
duction  of  the  tax^  and  not  as  it  is  after  the  deduction. 

“ Nobody  ever  said,  that  the  eight  pounds,  which  is  the  tithe 
of  an  acre  of  carrot-seed,  is  taken  out  of  the  twenty  shillings, 
which  is  left  for  the  landlord  afterwards ; but  that  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  nine  pounds,  which  is  the  residuum,  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses and  necessary  profits  of  cultivation,  and  that  it  is  because 
eight  pounds  is  taken  for  tithe,  that  only  tw'enty  shillings  is  left 
for  the  landlord/* 


* 
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pressure,  upon  themselves.  So  great  would  be  the 
advantage,  though  few  or  none  of  them  perceive 
it,  if  they  would  but  commute  all  the  taxes  upon 
commodities  into  a territorial  impost  upon  net  rent. 
Capitalists  and  labourers  are  the  temporary,  but 
landlords  are  the  principal  and  the  permanent  suf- 
ferers, by  the  taxes  in  question.  They  lose,  in 
fact,  a great  deal  more  than  the  government  re- 
ceives. They  at  length  have  not  only  to  pay,  in 
advanced  prices  and  the  additional  expenses  of 
husbandry  together,  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes  ; 
but,  in  virtue  of  the  straitened  cultivation  which 
has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  them,  they  have 
to  meet  the  charge  with  a proportionally  less  in- 
come than  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  Im- 
mediately, and  ostensibly,  these  taxes  bear  hard 
upon  the  other  classes ; but  they  are  truly  the 
landlords,  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  them  ulti- 
mately falls — and  that,  not  merely  with  a perma- 
nent, but  with  an  aggravated  pressure. 

20.  What  disguises  the  truth  upon  this  subject, 
is,  that  in  the  immediate  or  the  apparent,  we  lose 
sight  of  ultimate  and  abiding  consequences.  The 
tax  upon  w'ages,  or  upon  aught  that  enters  into 
the  maintenance  of  the  receivers  of  w ages,  will  be 
felt,  (irrespective  of  its  effect  in  limiting  the  agri- 
culture of  a country,)  and  is  indeed  a real  hard- 
ship on  the  payer  of  the  tax  for  the  first  year  of  its 
imposition.  A part  of  what  he  has  got,  or  would 
have  gotten  that  year,  has  been  fairly  taken  from 
him;  and  that,  before  any  compensation  could 
have  arisen  from  the  larger  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  labour,  or  the  larger  ability  on  their  part 
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to  support  it.  But  in  a single  year,  we  believe,  a 
compensation  arising  from  this  source  would  be 
made  good ; when  the  tax  would  only  be  paid  by 
him  in  appearance,  while  in  reality,  and  through 
the  medium  of  his  advanced  wages,  it  would  be 
paid  by  his  employer.  Still  the  semblance  has 
the  same  exasperating  effect  upon  his  feelings,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  reality.  And  it  is  most  natural 
for  him  to  conceive  of  government  as  his  natural 
enemy,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  his  comfort ; 
and  more  especially,  when  the  remission  of  the  tax 
would  operate  as  substantial  a relief  to  him  for  one 
year,  as  he  suffered  of  substantial  hardships  for  one 
year  at  the  first  imposition  of  it.  This  remission 
would  prove  a real  boon  to  him  for  one  year,  and 
an  enlargement  beside  for  a brief  season  longer, 
by  letting  out  in  some  degree  the  agriculture ; 
when,  first,  by  a fall  in  the  money-price  of  labour, 
and  then  by  an  increase  of  the  population,  he  would 
soon  find,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  promised  to  him- 
self from  the  abolition,  that  he  was  in  circumstances 
of  as  great  straitness  and  penury  as  before. 

21.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the  profit  on 
circulating  capital,  where  the  investiture  can  be 
contracted  immediately,  and  in  one  year  a full  com- 
pensation can  be  had  for  any  tax  which  may  have 
been  laid  upon  it.  But  a remission  here  too  would 
be  felt  as  a boon  at  the  first ; and,  in  as  far  as  it 
tended  to  let  forth  the  agriculture,  would  enlarge 
somewhat,  and  for  a season,  the  operations  of  trade. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  then,  if  the  appetency  for 
immediate  relief,  and  an  enlargement  however 
short,  since  not  seen  to  be  so,  should  create  as 
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intense  a desire,  on  the  part  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  for  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  which 
bear  ostensibly  upon  them,  as  if  this  were  to  trans- 
late them  into  a condition  of  sufficiency  and  ease 
which  was  to  abide  for  ever.  It  is  no  less  the 
truth,  however,  that  should  this  remission  take 
place,  a larger  application  of  capital  at  first,  and  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  it  afterwards,  would  speedily 
bring  on  as  limited  returns,  after  the  abolition  of 
these  taxes,  as  are  experienced  at  present.  It  is 
not  the  capitalists,  but  their  customers,  who  pay 
all  such  taxes  ; and,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  only 
the  customers  who  would  feel  the  relief  of  their 
being  done  away. 

22.  But  if  the  truth  lie  concealed  in  the  case  of 
wages  and  profit  on  circulating  capital,  it  lies  un- 
der deeper  concealment  still  in  the  case  of  fixed 
capital.  When  a tax  is  laid  on  the  profits  of  the 
latter,  its  investiture  cannot  be  contracted  so  sud- 
denly, and  therefore  the  effects  of  the  tax  cannot 
be  recovered  so  suddenly,  as  in  the  other  instances. 

The  cotton  manufacturers  cannot  let  down  the 
number  of  their  cotton-mills  with  the  same  facility, 
that  certain  other  manufacturers,  who  operate  with 
a circulating,  rather  than  a fixed  capital,  could  ab- 
stain from  hiring  the  wonted  number  of  workmen.  % 

The  tax,  therefore,  is  not  so  speedily  countervailed  | 

in  the  case  of  a fixed,  as  in  that  of  a circulating 
capital.  The  compensation  is  reached  at  length, 
and  in  a course  of  years, — not  by  this  capital  being 
withdrawn,  but  by  its  being  suffered  to  decay  to  a 
certain  extent  without  being  replaced.  It  may 
thus  require  some  years  before  the  proprietors  of 
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fixed  capital  can  be  reinstated  in  their  wonted 
gains,  when  at  length  the  whole  burden,  both  of 
their  taxes  and  of  all  others,  falls  upon  the  rent  of 
land  ; whether  that  rent  be  given  for  the  original 
powers  of  the  soil,  or  for  those  powers  aided  and 
extended  by  the  successive  applications  of  a capital 
so  fixed  as  now  to  be  immovable,  and  which  has 
realized  an  amelioration  on  the  land  that  has  been 
the’growth  of  centuries,  and  wdll  never  pass  away. 

23. *  Had  the  taxes  at  present  under  considera- 
tion, had  no  effect  in  contracting  the  agriculture, 
we  hold,  that  sooner  or  later  their  whole  effect  on 
the  clear  income  of  capitalists  and  workmen,  would 
have  been  countervailed  by  a rise  in  the  money- 
price  of  commodities  and  the  money-price  of  la- 
bour. But  they  do  contract  the  agriculture  ; and 
the  effect  of  this  is,  that  both  these  classes  take  a 
longer  time  of  reaching  their  compensation ; and 
that,  by  a gradual  and  intermediate  process  of  de- 
cay, w'e  should  at  length  be  landed  in  a smaller 
society,  and  a smaller  capital  for  the  conducting  of 
its  business.  But,  with  the  same  standard  of  en- 
joyment as  before,  among  our  merchants  and  our 
peasantry,  we  should  behold  as  w'ell  paid  labour, 
though  now  a reduced  population  ; and  as  w ell  re- 
munerated, though  now  a reduced  capital,  as  before. 

24.  We  are  not  insensible  to  what  has  been 

* It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  effect  of  such 
a commutation  as  we  recommend,  in  augmenting  the  value  of  all 
hxed  money-incomes  ; and  so  far,  in  laying  a burden,  without 
any  equiv^alent  compensation  upon  the  landlords.  If  the  pecuniary 
allowances  to  all  public  servants  should  remain  the  same,  it  were 
tantamount  to  an  augmentation  of  their  pay,  and  an  augmenta- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  burden  upon  the  tax-payers. 
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alleged  as  the  likely  effect  of  such  a process.  It 
very  possibly  might  give  a shock  to  the  standard 
of  enjoyment  in  both  classes;  and  permanently, 
or  for  the  space  of  some  generations,  degrade  it. 
The  taxes  in  question,  by  the  limitation  which  they 
impose  on  agriculture,  do  operate,  just  as  a large 
encroachment  of  the  sea  would,  or  as  a blight  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  This  bereavement  of  ter- 
ritory, or  this  curse  of  barrenness,  would,  by  a 
lessening  of  the  country  s food,  lead,  through  a 
midway  passage  of  penury  and  distress,  to  a les- 
sening both  of  the  capital  and  population.  But 
the  apprehension  is,  that  the  people,  thus  fami- 
liarized to  privation,  would  lose  the  ideas  of  com- 
fort, the  respectable  taste  and  habits  of  the  better 
state  from  which  they  had  fallen.  They  would 
undergo,  it  is  feared,  a moral  change,  so  that  the 
moral  check  might,  in  efficacy  and  vigour,  fall  be- 
neath the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Ihere  is  a 
certain  recklessness,  a desperation  of  character, 
that  might  ensue  from  the  more  desperate  condi- 
tion in  which  they  shall  have  been  placed ; and, 
while  it  is  admitted,  that  any  enlargement  in  their 
means  may  yield  but  a temporary  augmentation 
to  the  comfort  of  families ; the  reverse  process  of 
an  encroachment  on  their  means,  may,  by  an  opera- 
tion purely  mental,  permanently  and  irrecoverably 
degrade  them  beneath  the  higher  ground  which 

they  now  occupy. 

25.  But,  practically,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
stop  at  this  contemplation.  The  more  cheering 
alternative  is  within  our  reach.  In  the  reform  of 
our  financial  system,  the  readiest  and  most  con- 
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venient  changes  are  all  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Every  commutation  of  a tax  from  commodities  in 

V 

general  use,  to  the  rent  of  land,  lets  forth  the  agri- 
culture, instead  of  contracting  it.  The  people 
are  translated  into  better  circumstances  ; and  they 
may  be  taught,  in  the  season  of  intermediate  abun- 
dance, to  have  a permanently  higher  demand  for 
the  enjoyments  of  life  than  before.  They  may  be 
raised  to  a higher  status;  and  of  that  status  they  may 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  permanent  occupation,  in 
virtue  of  their  higher  standard  of  enjoyment.  Were 
the  economic  only  followed  by  the  moral  enlarge- 
ment, then,  instead  of  a brief  evanescent  holiday 
for  the  people  of  our  land,  the  whole  platform  of 
humble  life  may  be  elevated,  and  made  to  sustain 
an  erect,  and  independent,  and  prosperous  com- 
monalty, to  the  most  distant  ages. 

26.  But  we  have  failed  altogether  in  our  general 
argument,  if  we  have  not  made  good  the  position, 
that  the  economic  without  the  moral,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  achieve  nothing  for  our  families  ; alford- 
ing  us  only  a larger  society,  but,  along  with  this, 
a proportionally  larger  mass  of  want  and  wretched- 
ness than  before.  The  successive  stretches  which 
are  made  in  respect  of  room  and  of  abundance  w ill 
soon  be  overtaken ; whether  these  proceed  from 
a gradual  relaxation  of  the  corn  laws,  or  a gradual 
remission  of  the  taxes  which  bear  on  the  mercan- 
tile and  industrious  classes.  The  full  effect  of 
these  two  measures,  even  were  they  perfected, 
would  not  secure  a greater  addition  to  the  food  of 
the  country,  than  we  have  received  during  the 
last  twenty  years  from  the  natural  progress  of  our 
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agriculture.  And  who  will  affirm,  that,  with  our 
larger  population  to  our  larger  means  of  subsis- 
tence, we  are  not  in  circumstances  of  as  great 
difficulty,  and  as  closely  beset  all  round  with  the 
feeling  of  straitness  and  limitation  as  we  ever 
w ere  ? There  is  no  other  specific,  w e repeat,  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  land,  than  that  of 
moral  and  Christian  education.  One  vain  expe- 
dient after  another  may  become  the  object  of  the 
popular  cry,  and  the  popular  confidence  : and  they 
may  yield,  too,  a momentary  ease.  But  on  the 
great  scale  of  national  policy,  and  with  the  view 
to  an  abiding  and  comprehensive  benefit  wffiich 
shall  be  felt  throughout  in  society,  and  last  for 
generations,  it  will  be  found,  that,  without  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  among  the  people  themselves, 
they,  one  and  all  of  them,  are  but  specious  and 
delusive  mockeries. 

27.  Yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that, 
powerless  and  insignificant  as  all  merely  economic 
objects  are,  when  there  is  a reckless  and  degraded 
population,  they  nevertheless  form  the  great  moving 
forces  by  which  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
progress  of  society  are  determined.  It  matters  not 
to  the  men  of  the  existing  generation,  whether 
future  generations  will  have  a benefit  or  not,  from 
the  measures  they  are  so  clamorously  and  intensely 
set  upon.  The  great  prevailing  appetency  with 
them,  is  for  the  present  relief,  the  present  enlarge- 
ment. Though  a free  corn  trade  should  only  ease 
the  commerce  and  population  of  the  country  for  a 
very  few  years ; this  is  enough  to  enlist  all  the 
energies,  both  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  mercan- 
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tile  world  in  its  favour.  Though  the  remission  of 
the  taxes  which  bear  upon  the  maintenance  or  em- 
ployment of  the  industrious,  be  but  the  momentary 
loosening  of  a bandage,  immediately  followed  up 
by  a growth,  which  will  cause  the  pressure  to  be 
sensibly  and  really  as  great  as  before  ; this  does 
not  make  the  complaint  less  impetuous,  or  the 
demand  for  relief  less  urgent  or  less  influential. 
Though  it  be  true,  that,  on  the  removal  of  every 
artificial  limit,  there  will  be  but  the  felt  enlarge- 
ment of  very  few  years,  and  then  as  close  and 
besetting  a confinement  from  the  natural  limit  as 
was  ever  before  experienced  ; still  the  impatience 
under  the  existing  restraints  is  as  loudly  expressed 
by  the  country,  and  will  at  length  place  govern- 
ment under  as  strong  a necessity  for  yielding  to  it. 
They  are  not  the  evils  of  posterity,  nor  yet  the  evils 
which,  in  a few  little  years,  will  come  upon  them- 
selves, that  practically  affect  men.  They  are  de- 
cided by  the  feelings  of  the  present,  and  not  the 
anticipations  of  the  future.  They,  in  fact,  have 
no  clear  nor  correct  anticipations  upon  the  subject. 
The  sure  and  present  relief  by  which  all  will  be 
eased  for  a season,  and  many  of  them  will  individ 
ually  be  enriched,  is  truly  all  that  they  care  for ; 
and  so  the  cry  for  emancipation,  whether  from 
taxes  or  prohibitions  or  monopolies,  is  as  loud  and 
general,  as  if  an  everlasting  prosperity  were  to  be 
the  result,  or  a millennium  of  abundance  to  all  the 
classes  of  society. 

28.  There  is  a world  of  delusion  in  these  antici- 
pations. Yet  it  is  quite  the  wisdom  of  our  states- 
men, in  this  particular  instance,  to  proceed  in  the 
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current  of  the  general  feeling.  We  are  far  from 
the  opinion,  that  vox  populi,  is  vox  Dei ; yet,  on 
the  present  question,  it  so  happens,  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  many,  runs  in  the  direction  which  is 
best  suited,  both  to  their  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  all.  Never  was  there  a more  fortunate 
conjunction  of  a popular,  with  a sound  policy,  than 
in  the  example  before  us.  Government  have  it  in 
their  power,  by  a series  of  commutations  from  taxes 
on  commodities  to  taxes  on  income,  at  once  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  community  at  large, 
and  to  augment  that  territorial  wealth,  which  forms 
the  source  and  the  sustenance  of  all  other  wealth 
in  the  country.  Doubtless  the  hopes,  the  extrava- 
gant hopes,  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes  would  be  signally  frustrated ; but  so  also 
would  the  extravagant  fears  of  the  landed  and  agri- 
cultural classes.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  would 
be  the  only  class  who  should  individually  feel  richer 
in  consequence  of  the  change.  The  subsequent 
enlargement  of  wealth  amongst  the  trading  classes, 
would  soon  be  so  overtaken  by  the  increasing  capital 
and  population,  that,  individually,  there  would  be  as 
great  straitness  amongst  them  as  before.  But  then, 
they  could  no  longer  charge  their  distresses  upon 
government.  It  would  be  palpable,  that  the  over- 
s})eculation  of  capitalists,  or  the  over-population  of 
the  community  at  large,  were  the  real  causes  of 
every  economic  calamity  that  came  upon  the  land. 
The  heart-burnings  of  political  rancour  and  dis- 
affection, would  no  longer  come  to  be  associated 
^ith  the  depression  or  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 
(Government  would  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
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current  of  the  general  feeling.  We  are  far  from 
the  opinion,  that  vox  populi,  is  vox  Dei  ; yet,  on 
the  present  question,  it  so  happens,  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  many,  runs  in  the  direction  which  is 
best  suited,  both  to  their  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  all.  Never  was  there  a more  fortunate 
conjunction  of  a popular,  with  a sound  policy,  than 
in  the  example  before  us.  Government  have  it  in 
their  powder,  by  a series  of  commutations  from  taxes 
on  commodities  to  taxes  on  income,  at  once  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  community  at  large, 
and  to  augment  that  territorial  w^ealth,  w^hich  forms 
the  source  and  the  sustenance  of  all  other  w^ealth 
in  the  country.  Doubtless  the  hopes,  the  extrava- 
gant hopes,  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes  would  be  signally  frustrated ; but  so  also 
would  the  extravagant  fears  of  the  landed  and  agri- 
cultural classes.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  w’ould 
be  the  only  class  who  should  individually  feel  richer 
in  consequence  of  the  change.  The  subsequent 
enlargement  of  wealth  amongst  the  trading  classes, 
would  soon  be  so  overtaken  by  the  increasing  capital 
and  population,  that,  individually,  there  would  be  as 
great  straitness  amongst  them  as  before.  But  then, 
they  could  no  longer  charge  their  distresses  upon 
government.  It  would  be  palpable,  that  the  over- 
speculation of  capitalists,  or  the  over-population  of 
the  community  at  large,  were  the  real  causes  of 
every  economic  calamity  that  came  upon  the  land. 
The  heart-burnings  of  political  rancour  and  dis- 
affection, would  no  longer  come  to  be  associated 
"ith  the  depression  or  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 
Government  would  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
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all  that  odium  which  so  endangers  the  cause  of 
order  and  authority  in  the  commonwealth  ; and  thus 
nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  contribute  more 
than  the  reign  of  a sound  political  economy,  to 
sweeten  and  harmonize  the  politics  of  Britain. 

29.  And  it  were  no  small  advantage,  if  landlords 
were  made  to  bear  the  whole  burdens  of  the  state 
ostensibly,  as  they  do  really ; that  the  importance, 
the  paramount  importance,  of  landed  wealth  and 
of  the  landed  interest,  would  stand  forth,  nakedly 
and  without  disguise,  to  the  recognition  of  all  men. 
So  that  it  were  well  for  them,  if  compelled,  even 
though  against  their  will,  to  pay  all  taxes.  The 
men  wdio  hold  in  their  hand  the  necessaries  of  life, 
have  the  obvious  superiority  over  the  men  who  but 
minister  the  superfluities  or  the  comforts.  They 
have  the  natural  ascendancy;  and  we  think  it 
wholesome  and  befitting,  that  they  should  have  the 
political  ascendancy  also.  We  hold  it  the  most 
exceptionable  feature  in  the  modern  scheme  of  re- 
presentation, as  being  a violation  of  the  lightful 
and  natural  order,  that  the  agricultural  interest  is 
not  sufficiently  represented  in  parliament.  We 
think,  that,  in  partitioning  the  matter  between  the 
landed  and  the  commercial,  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  one,  and  the  merely  subordinate  or 
subservient  character  of  the  other,  have  not  been 
enough  adverted  to.  But,  perhaps,  the  very  vio- 
lence thus  done  to  the  natural  propriety  of  things, 
may  speed  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  upon  this 
subject.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  have  been  a 
vast  deal  too  tardy  in  learning  the  lessons  which 
relate  both  to  their  own  and  their  country  s well- 
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being.  It  is  better  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  and  a reformed  system  of  finance,  should 
both  be  forced  upon  them.  They  will  maintain 
their  ground  notwithstanding.  They  may  be  over- 
borne for  a season ; but  their  indestructible  wealth 
will  at  length  appear  manifest  to  all  men,  as  being 
that  which  constitutes  the  main  strength  and  sup- 
port of  the  nation.  It  will  even  make  head  against 
the  inequalities  of  our  representative  system,  and 
secure  for  them,  in  opposition  to  every  device  and 
every  provision  in  the  framework  of  our  constitu- 
ency, the  ascendancy  in  parliament — an  ascendancy 
which  will  the  more  readily  be  deferred  to,  when 
it  becomes  clear  as  day,  that  they  indeed  bear  all 
the  burdens  of  the  commonwealth.  The  lords  of 
the  soil,  we  repeat,  are  naturally  and  properly,  the 
lords  of  the  ascendant.* 


* In  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  interesting  work  on  Financial  Re- 
form, we  meet  with  much  that  we  approve,  but  with  much  also 
that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  modify. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  sympathize  with  his  zeal  for 
retrenchment,  believing  as  we  do,  that  if  taxes  were  rightly  laid, 
and  the  produce  of  them  rightly  expended,  they  admit  of  being 
roost  beneficially  increased  for  the  best  interests  of  the  nation^ 
and  with  no  other  sacrifice,  than  a sacrifice  of  luxury  and  splendour 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors. 

Again  : we  agree  in  the  desire,  that  the  taxation  should  be 
iightened  which  falls  upon  manufactured  goods,  whether  at  the 
earlier  stage  of  their  preparation,  on  the  raw  materials,  or  at  the 
Irtter  and  ultimate  stage,  on  the  finished  articles.  But  it  depends  on 
what  the  species  of  commodity  is,  whether  we  shall  think  the  tax 
to  be  productive  of  economic  injury  to  the  nation.  Let  the  com- 
modity in  question  be  one  of  the  higher  luxuries ; and,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  distinctness  to  our  argument,  let  us  conceive  that 
It  IS  consumed  only  by  landlords,  who  expend  a million  on  the 

^4.  1^®^  of  it.  A tax  of  half  a million  upon  this  commodity, 
whether  drawn  from  the  raw  or  the  wrought  material,  would  just 
I of  limiting  the  enjoyment  of  the  customers  to  one 

lalt  of  what  it  was  ; and,  without  lessening  the  means  or  main- 
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Note. 

The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  French  Economical  School  of  the  last 
century — and  this  is  enough  with  the  generality 
of  readers  for  its  summary  condemnation.  But  as 


tenance  of  the  population  at  all,  would  only  distribute  them 
differently  from  before, — one  half  of  those  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture being  transferred,  but  as  well  supported  in  the  service  of 
the  state.  And,  conversely,  relief  from  such  a tax  would  doubt- 
less extend  the  manufacture ; yet  in  no  way  extend  the  comfort 
of  labourers,  to  whom  the  only  change  w^ould  be,  a change  of 
employment  back  again  from  the  service  of  government  to  that 
ot  individuals.  In  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  work  upon  this 
subject,  we  may  observe  no  obscure  traces  of  the  prevalent,  the 
almost  universal  conception,  that  a manufacture  yields  something 
more  than  its  own  products;  and  that  it  not  only  employs,  but 
supports  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

The  only  taxes  productive  of  economic  injury  to  the  nation, 
are  those  which  make  the  maintenance,  whether  of  labourers  or 
capitalists,  dearer  than  before.  This,  in  the  way  we  have  often 
explained  already,  must  limit  the  agriculture ; and  will  propor- 
tionally limit  the  population,  and  the  amount  of  industry  in  the 
land.  On  this  principle,  we  hold  that  the  taxes  on  tea  and 
sugar,  which  enter  largely  into  the  maintenance  of  all  classes,  do 
more  to  lessen  the  amount  of  British  industry,  than  any  tax  would 
on  the  raw  material  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  would  do 
little  or  nothing  to  abridge  the  employment  of  labourers  on  the 
whole,  however  much  it  might  abridge  the  particular  employment 
of  silk-weavers. 

Further:  though  w-^e  cannot  agree  with  the  author  of  this 
important  wwk,  in  his  views,  either  as  to  the  additional  capital 
that  would  have  been  in  the  country,  but  for  the  national  debt ; 
or  as  to  the  need  of  an  extreme  economy  in  peace,  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a war ; yet  we  hail,  with 
cordial  satisfaction,  all  his  proposals  and  views  on  the  subject  of 
an  income  tax,  into  which,  in  fact,  all  other  taxes  might  be  bene- 
ticially  commuted,  and  which  might,  in  every  case  of  great  and 
expensive  emergency,  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supersede 
loans.  It  were  well  if  a beginning  could  be  made  now,  though  it 
were  by  an  imposition  so  small  as  of  one  or  two  per  cent.;  that, 
in  the  first  place,  all  pretext  for  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  classes  might  be  done  away ; and,  in  the  second,  an 
end  be  put  to  our  present  system  of  ultra  and  unsparing  economy. 
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we  rest  it  on  a wholly  different  principle,  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  we  cannot  relinquish  unless  that 
principle  be  disposed  of.  It  is  briefly  announced 
at  the  end  of  § 1,  and  is  founded  on  the  relief  which 
is  open  both  to  capitalists  and  labourers  from  all 
taxes.  We  do  not  reckon  on  the  speedy  adoption 
of  it  by  the  majority  even  of  real  thinkers ; but 
must  confess  our  own  exceeding  value  for  it  as  de- 
monstrative, § 1 0,  of  a stability  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  taxes  in  the  people’s  comfort,  which  will 
be  high,  if  the  people’s  character  be  high.  Like 
many  other  lessons  in  the  science,  the  real  effect 
of  a tax  upon  commodities  can  best  be  learned 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  agriculture,  § 18,  where  we 
may  perceive,  § 1 9,  that  the  only  real  bearers  of 
these  taxes  are  the  landlords,  on  whom  in  fact 
they  fall  heavier  by  being  laid  upon  commodities, 
than  if  the  whole  produce  of  them  had  been 
raised  by  a direct  tax  on  their  own  incomes. 
Still  the  appearance  of  their  falling  on  the  other 
classes,  § 20,  and  more  especially  on  labourers, 
ought  in  all  sound  policy  to  be  avoided ; and  more 
especially  as  the  commutation  which  we  propose, 
§ 25,  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  agriculture.  Still 
the  effect  even  of  this  will  be  but  temporary — 
the  only  real  specific,  § 26,  for  a high  standard 
of  enjoyment  being  the  education  of  the  people. 
It  is  for  the  sake  however,  § 27,  of  such  tem- 
porary enlargements  that  the  popular  cry  is  most 
vehement ; and  it  were  well  if,  § 28,  rulers  knew 
when  it  is,  that,  not  with  safety  alone,  but  with 
positive  good  effect,  the  cry  might  be  yielded  to. 
I’his  is  truly  one  of  the  instances  in  which  a sound 
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political  economy  might  pave  the  way  to  a sound 
politics — which  by  a series  of  gradual  approxima- 
tions to  a territorial  impost,  might  at  every  step, 
ameliorate  the  financial  system,  while  it  conciliated 
more  and  more  the  general  favour  of  the  multitude. 
In  this  view  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  incidence 
of  taxes  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  reasonings 
of  this  chapter  are  only  applicable  to  a country 
which  mainly  subsists  on  its  own  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Taxes  on  the  capitalists  and  labourers 
of  an  excrescent  population,  are  in  effect  paid  by 
landed  proprietors  abroad. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  Tithes. 

1.  Among  the  questions  which  now  engage  us, 
there  is  a most  important  distinction  to  be  observed, 
between  the  ultimate  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
any  given  change  in  the  circumstances  of  a society. 
We  have  affirmed,  that  the  remission  of  taxes  on 
wages,  or  profits,  or  the  commodities  used  by  capi- 
talists and  labourers,  would  let  out  the  agriculture 
among  poorer  soils  than  had  yet  been  entered  on ; 
and  thus,  the  first  effect  would  be,  a plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; and  an  in- 
crease of  business,  not  merely  in  agriculture,  but 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  from  the  larger  supplies 
that  would  then  be  required  for  the  various  wants 
of  an  increased  population.  There  would  be  an 
intermediate  season  of  abundance  and  prosperity 
to  the  poorer  classes  ; and  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if 
the  taxes  which  obstruct  the  commencement  of 
such  a season,  should  be  regarded  as  a burden  upon 
the  labourers.  But  without  an  elevation  in  the 
standard  of  enjoyment,  this  season  would  be  tem- 
porary. An  increasing  capital  would  soon  fill  up 
the  new  fields  which  had  been  opened  for  its  pro- 
fitable investiture,  after  which  the  gains  of  the 
merchant  might  become  just  as  limited  and  preca- 
rious as  before.  An  increasing  population  would 
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soon  bear  as  hard  as  at  present,  on  the  augmented 
food  of  the  country  ; and  thus  the  wages  and  com- 
forts of  the  peasantry  be  just  as  stinted  as  they  are 
at  this  moment.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  short  of  a 
moral  economic  check  on  the  multiplication  of  the 
species,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  the  peo- 
ple’s education  and  improved  habits,  will  turn  out 
but  an  ephemeral  expedient  for  enlarging  their 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  raising  their  status  in  the 
commonwealth.  Without  this,  we  shall  behold, 
after  an  interval  of  brief  prosperity,  the  very  strait- 
ening in  their  circumstances,  and  hear  the  very 
outcries  of  complaint,  that  we  are  now  exposed  to. 
There  will,  in  virtue  of  the  change,  be  a larger, 
but  not  necessarily  a happier  society, — more  of 
absolute  produce,  both  of  land  and  labour,  w e 
allow,  but  a produce  shared  among  a number  so 
much  greater,  that  we  shall  at  least  have  the  same 
proportion  of  individual  distress,  as  we  have  at  this 
moment.  Capitalists  will  have  to  complain  of  as 
low  and  precarious  profits  as  formerly, — labourers, 
of  as  overstocked  markets,  and  miserable  wages, 
and  frequent  visitations  of  commercial  depression 
and  distress,  as  formerly.  Society  would  undergo 
a speedy  expansion,  and  a sort  of  hey-day  pros- 
perity be  felt  during  the  progress  of  it.  Yet  after 
the  transition,  and  that  a very  quick  one,*  had 

* The  quickness  of  the  transition  would  arise  from  the  ppidity 
wherewith  the  population  advances,  upon  any  augmentation  that 
takes  place  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  Suppose  that  a.  given 
reform,  whether  in  tithes  or  taxes,  opened  the  way  for  subsistence 
to  an  additional  million  of  population,  the  extreme  shortness  of 
the  time  wherein  this  can  be  overtaken,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  from  1803  to  1812,  upwards  of  a million  was  added  to 
the  population. 
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been  accomplished,  might  there  in  every  way  be 
as  great  a mass  of  wretchedness,  or  rather  one  of 
laro’er  and  more  unmanageable  dimensions,  than 
before.  We  cannot,  in  these  circumstances,  regard 
taxes  so  much  in  the  light  of  a burden  upon  the 
people,  cfr  the  remission  of  taxes  so  much  in  the 
light  of  a deliverance  to  the  people.  That  it  w^ould 
be  followed  up  by  a temporary  enlargement  in  their 
circumstances,  we  most  willingly  allow ; but  the 
only  class  who  would  reap  a permanent  benefit, 
and  a benefit  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  chance 
and  fluctuation,  are  the  landlords.  They  would 
have  the  whole  advantage  of  the  cheapness,  in- 
duced both  on  the  articles  of  private  expenditure, 
and  on  the  operations  of  husbandry,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  present  taxes  ; insomuch,  that  they  would 
lose  nothing,  though  government  should  levy  the 
whole  amount  of  the  taxes  from  themselves.  And 
besides,  they  would  have  a clear  and  uncum- 
bered gain  from  all  the  enlargement  which  had 
taken  place  in  husbandry.  They  would  derive  a 
new  rent  from  soils  formerly  beyond  the  pale  of 
cultivation  ; and,  what  were  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence, they  would  derive  an  augmented  rent 
from  all  their  old  soils,  in  virtue  of  the  now  more 
strenuous  cultivation,  which,  with  the  lessening  of 
farm  expenses,  could  be  profitably  expended  on 
them.  The  change  that  we  venture  to  recommend, 
would  spread  an  augmented  richness  and  value 
over  the  whole  of  their  property.  It  were  for  their 
incalculable  benefit,  could  they  only  be  made  to 
perceive  it,  that  all  taxes  w ere  commuted  into  a 
territorial  impost.  They  would  then  appear  osten- 
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sibly  what  they  are  really — the  alone  contributors 
to  the  public  revenue ; the  only  class  in  the  com- 
munity out  of  whose  wealth  the  expenditure  of 
government  was  defrayed.  Every  pretext,  on  the 
score  of  taxation  at  least,  for  the  discontent  of  the 
other  classes  in  society,  would  be  swept  away.  The 
chief  inflammatory  topics,  by  which  it  is  that  de- 
magogues keep  alive  the  fermentation  of  prejudices 
and  political  antipathies  in  our  land,  would  be 
wholly  done  away  ; and  the  lords  of  the  soil  would 
henceforth  hold  that  undisputed  sway  in  the  com- 
monwealth, wherewith,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
property,  they  are  so  rightfully  invested.  They 
would  prodigiously  augment  their  wealth  by  the 
commutation  that  we  now  recommend ; and  they 
would  augment  tenfold  both  their  security  and  their 

influence. 

2.  But  they  are  the  urgencies  of  the  present,  and 
not  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  which  are  the 
great  moving  forces  that  operate  in  society.  If  the 
remission  of  taxes  yield  but  an  immediate  relief, 
though  only  for  a short  period,  to  the  existing 
generation,  this  is  enough  to  create  an  intense 
appetency  and  clamour  for  the  removal  of  taxes. 
It  explains,  and  perhaps  justifies,  the  popular  out- 
cry against  them.  But  it  is  a weighty  considera- 
tion for  the  legislature,  that  though,  by  unsparing 
retrenchment,  they  may  silence  for  a little  hour  the 
discontents  of  the  nation,  there  is  a gathering 
pressure  that  will  surely  and  speedily  recur,  when 
the  country  will  be  again  involved  in  the  same 
diflSculties,  and  the  government,  stripped  of  its 
efficiency  and  its  means,  will  be  less  able  than  ever 
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to  withstand  it.  The  champions  of  economy  are 
not  aware,  we  think,  of  the  very  short-lived  deliver- 
ance which  all  their  efforts  will  ever  effectuate  for 
the  people  of  the  land.  It  is  right  that  government 
should  be  relieved  from  the  odium  of  being  their 
extortioners  or  their  tyrants ; but  this  might  be  as 
well  done  by  a commutation  of  our  existing  taxes, 
as  by  a simple  abolition  of  them.  With  every  re- 
duction of  a tax  upon  commodities,  were  there  the 
substitution  of  a centage  on  the  net  rent  of  land- 
lords, this,  without  any  injury  to  them,  wmuld  at 
once  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
preserve  a requisite  agency  for  the  service  of 
government  in  all  its  departments.  It  is  the  way  to 
reconcile  the  necessary  support  of  government  with 
the  utmost  demands  of  liberalism ; and,  in  these 
days  of  fearful  conflict  between  the  two  elements 
of  order  and  liberty,  we  believe  that  nothing  would 
more  effectually  harmonize  them  than  this  discharge 
of  the  general  community  from  all  the  burdens  of 
the  state,  along  with  the  distinct  and  total  impo- 
sition of  them  on  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  We 
want  the  whole  weight  of  our  taxation  to  lie  upon 
them  visibly,  even  as  we  think  that  it  lies  upon  them 
virtually  and  substantially.  They  w'ould  be  indem- 
nified by  the  cheapening  of  all  commodities,  conse- 
quent on  the  removal  of  the  present  duties ; and, 
more  than  indemnified,  they  would  be  rewarded 
by  the  new  rents  yielded  to  them  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  agriculture. 

3.  Meanwhile,  and  under  the  continuance  of  the 
present  delusion,  great  public  objects  might  be 
sacrificed  ; and  that,  too,  under  the  guise  of  patrio- 
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tism and  not  with  the  semblance  only,  but  under 

the  real  impulse  of  a generous  philanthropy  towards 
the  poorer  orders.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  re- 
nissionof  taxes  would  yield  an  immediate,  although 
a briefly  ephemeral  relief  to  them  ; while  the  ulti- 
mate and  permanent  effect  would  be,  to  augment 
the  luxuries  of  the  higher  classes.  The  question. 
Shall  we  impair,  or  let  down,  the  needful  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  that  we  may  ensure  the  bless- 
ings of  well-paid  industry  to  the  families  of  the 
land?  is  altogether  different  from  the  question. 
Shall  we  let  down  these  establishments,  that  pro- 
prietors may  live  in  greater  splendour,  or  be  more 
deliciously  regaled  than  heretofore  ? Now,  the 
former  is  only  a question  for  a moment ; and  the 
benefit  which  it  contemplates  for  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  will  speedily  be  snatched  from  them 
in  the  progress  of  capital  and  population.  The 
latter  is  the  real  state  of  the  question;  and  it  is  from 
it,  and  not  from  the  other,  that  we  would  charac- 
terize the  policy,  and  estimate  the  effect,  of  that 
economical  mania,  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  both 
throughout  the  community,  and  in  the  councils  of 
our  nation.  It  is  certainly  in  its  abiding,  and  not 
in  its  temporary  consequences,  that  we  should  be 
disposed  to  read  the  character  of  any  measure  which 
might  be  proposed  to  us ; and  on  this  principle  we 
hold,  that,  speaking  with  a view  to  the  permanent 
fruit  of  it,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  work  of  re- 
trenchment as  carrying  in  it  a substantial  boon  only 
to  the  landlords ; while,  to  the  working  classes  of 
society,  it  may  turn  out  but  the  phantom  and  the 
mockery  of  a blessing.  We  hold  it  unfortunate. 
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that,  on  this  question,  all  the  seeming,  and  all  the 
sentiment,  should  be  on  the  side  of  unsparing  re- 
trenchment ; when,  in  substance  and  in  very  truth, 
there  is  nothing  accomplished  by  it,  but  the  sacrifice 
of  the  most  noble,  or  the  most  essential  of  public 
objects,  at  the  shrine  of  vanity — the  permanent 
result  of  it  being,  not  that  the  poor  shall  live  in 
greater  comfort,  but  that  the  wealthy  shall  luxuriate 
in  greater  splendour  and  effeminacy  than  before. 
This  will  be  the  final  upshot  of  our  present  econo- 
mical reforms  ; and  this  the  conclusion  to  the  lying 
promises  of  our  reformers — the  promises,  we  think, 
however,  not  of  deceivers,  but  of  deceived.  We 
object  not  to  their  immediate  demand,  but  rather 
desiderate,  with  them,  a reduction,  or  a removal,  of 
our  present  taxes — only,  however,  if  followed  up 
by  the  substitution,  in  their  place,  of  a tax  on  the 
net  rent  of  land.  Were  it  rightly  perceived,  be- 
tween what  two  things  it  was  that  the  real  opposition 
lay,  we  should  feel  as  if  the  cause  of  taxation  might 
be  advocated  with  a more  assured  countenance, 
and  a more  intrepid  voice ; for  then  it  would  be- 
come palpable,  that  the  support  of  public  objects 
might  be  called  for,  in  the  spirit  of  purest  benevo- 
lence and  of  loftiest  patriotism ; not  in  opposition 
to,  or  with  any  encroachment  on,  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  but  in  opposition  to,  and  only  with  partial 
encroachment  on,  the  superfluities  of  the  wealthy. 

4.  Tithes,  as  at  present  levied,  are  in  the  very 
predicament  of  those  taxes  which  restrain  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture.  Like  them,  they  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  cultivator  on  poorer 
soils  than  the  last  which  has  been  occupied ; and 
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like  them,  too,  they  prevent  the  superior  soils  from 
having  so  deep  and  thorough  a cultivation  as  they 
otherwise  should  have  had.  Under  this  system 
cultivation  is  not  so  extensive,  because  prevented 
from  going  forth  on  so  poor  an  out-field  as  it  might; 
and  neither  is  it  so  intensive,  because  prevented 
from  doing  its  uttermost  on  the  land  already  under 
process  of  husbandry.  Without  the  burden  of 
tithes,  fresh  land  might  be  taken  in,  so  long  as  it 
is  able  to  feed  its  agricultural  labourers  and  their 
secondaries,  and  yield  to  the  tenant  a remunerating 
profit.  But,  with  this  burden,  the  land  is  required 
to  do  all  this,  not  from  its  whole  produce,  but  from 
only  nine-tenths  of  its  produce.  And  so  the  culti- 
vation is  sooner  arrested,  having  now  to  make  an 
earlier  stop,  at  land  from  which  more  is  exacted, 
and  therefore  at  better  land.  Cultivation  makes  its 
last  effort  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  profit- 
able ; and  this  will  be  all  the  sooner,  when  required 
to  do,  with  nine-tenths  of  its  produce,  that  which, 
in  a natural  state  of  things,  it  would  have  been  left 
to  do  with  its  whole  produce.  At  this  rate,  the 
cultivation  will  stop  short  at  land  at  least  a tenth 
better  than  that  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
stretched  itself.  We  can  offer  no  computation  as 
to  the  extent  of  intermediate  soil,  between  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  limits,  which  is  thus  left 
uncultivated ; but  certain  it  is,  that,  in  virtue  of 
tithes,  the  operations  of  husbandry  must  be  confined 
within  narrower  boundaries.*  We  are  aware  that 


* The  amount  of  the  contractiou  suffered  by  agriculture  in 
consequence  of  tithes,  is  much  greater  than  is  often  estimated. 
There  are  calculators  who  reason  on  the  supposition  that  we  only 


the  system  is  not  fully  acted  on.  As  far,  however, 
as  it  is  carried,  it  is  an  incubus  upon  our  agricul- 
ture. And  so  the  immediate  effect  of  its  abolition 
would  be  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  cultivation  ; 
and,  by  an  increase  of  food,  to  diffuse  for  a time 
a greater  plenty  over  the  land. 

5.  Still  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  the  same 
from  the  abolition  of  tithes,  as  from  the  abolition 
of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  lead 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  wealth  of  the  landowners ; 
while  to  the  population,  if  their  standard  of  enjoy- 
ment be  not  raised,  it  would  lead  to  no  other  en- 
largement than  an  enlargement  of  their  numbers. 
We  should  have  a more  numerous,  but  not  a better- 
conditioned  peasantry  than  before.  Still  it  would 
yield  a sensible  and  immediate,  though  but  a tem- 
porary, relief  to  the  working  classes.  And  it  is 
this,  perhaps,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  imminent 
dangers  of  the  church  of  England.  Economists 
tell  us,  and  in  these  days  of  extremity  and  pressure, 
that  tithes  are  a burden  on  the  consumer,  and  add 
to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; and  certain 
it  is,  that  their  doctrine  would  have  the  appearance 
of  being  experimentally  verified,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  speedy  reduction  of  price  that  would  ensue 
on  the  abolition  of  tithes.  This  is  quite  enough  to 
give  the  men  of  the  present  generation  a pressing 
and  a practical  interest  in  the  removal  of  tithes. 
Nor  would  it  cool  their  appetency  after  this  reform, 

lose  a belt,  that  is,  the  out-field  and  inferior  land,  which,  but  for 
tithes,  might  have  been  brought  under  tillage.  Now,  in  addition 
to  the  belt,  we  lose  a stratum ; or  that  additional  produce  which 
would  be  raised  over  the  whole  territory  from  its  most  strenuous 
cultivation.  i 


though  told,  that,  in  a very  few  years,  we  should 
behold  a population  in  as  great  straits  and  difficul- 
ties as  before;  and  should  find,  that,  in  point  of 
ultimate  effect,  the  measure  had  operated  exclu- 
sively and  permanently  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
landlords.  They,  in  the  long-run,  would  monopo- 
lize the  whole  benefit  of  the  proposed  change.  It 
is  the  immediate,  however,  and  not  the  distant 
effect,  which  tells  on  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
public;  and,  certainly,  the  English  church  is  placed 
in  the  awkward  and  unfortunate  predicament,  that 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  an  immediate,  though  but  a 
temporary,  enlargement  to  all  the  classes  of  society. 
This  is  enough  to  rouse  a mortal  hostility  against 
it;  and  accordingly  we  find,  among  all  the  other 
adverse  influences,  the  strong  expectation  of  a 
great  economic  good  in  the  downfal  of  that  vener- 
able hierarchy;  helping  still  more  to  exasperate 
and  alienate  the  minds  of  a people,  not  only  loos- 
ened of  all  attachment  to  the  church  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  bent,  we  fear,  upon  its  overthrow. 

6.  And  here  we  cannot  but  signify  our  regret, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  economists,  upon  this 
question,  should  be  framed  in  the  terms  of  the  im- 
mediate and  temporary  effect  that  would  take  place 
on  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  not  in  the  terms  of 
the  ultimate  and  abiding  effect  that  would  ensue 
from  it.  We  doubt  the  philosophy  of  such  a pro- 
cedure, and  w'e  are  quite  sure  of  its  mischievous 
tendency.  It  is  true,  that  if  tithes  w'ere  abolished, 
then,  on  the  instant,  grain  would  become  lower; 
and  also,  that  at  this  instant  of  time  grain  is  higher 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  tithes  been  abolished 
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a year  ago.  But  the  actual  price  of  grain  is  not 
higher  than  it  would  have  been,  had  there  never 
been  tithes  in  the  country,  or  had  they  been  abol- 
ished a century,  or  even  but  ten  years  ago.  We 
should  have  had  a larger,  but  not  a w'ealthier  pea- 
santry than  now ; the  land  yielding  a greater  pro- 
duce, but  the  land  peopled  up  to  that  produce; 
and  its  labouring  families,  therefore,  in  the  very 
condition,  whether  of  penury  or  of  comfort,  in  wffiich 
we  now  behold  them.  The  abolition  of  tithes 
would  just  do  for  England,  what  the  recess,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  sea  from  its  shores  would  do 
for  it,  on  supposition  that  the  new  land  were  shared 
in  proportional  quantities  among  the  existing  pro- 
prietors. The  population  would  flow^  over  on  this 
newly-formed  territory,  till  the  whole  margin  that 
had  been  superadded  to  the  island  was  taken  into 
occupation.  Capital  would  find  a fresh  field  for 
its  investiture  ; and  a season  of  intermediate  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  would  encourage,  for  a time,  the 
multiplication  of  families.  But  wffio  does  not  see 
that  profit  and  wages  would  speedily  subside  again 
to  their  wonted  level;  and  that,  after  a bright 
interval  of  prosperity,  we  should  behold  only  a 
richer  aristocracy,  but  a commonalty  as  stinted  in 
their  means  and  maintenance  as  before  ? We  think 
it  all  important  to  the  question  of  the  real  inci- 
dence of  tithes,  that  the  removal  of  them  w^ould 
but  temporarily  ensure  a higher  wage  to  the  la- 
bourers ; whereas,  it  would  permanently  ensure  a 
higher  rent  to  the  landlords.  It  is  this  wdiich  in- 
clines us  to  represent  them,  not  as  a burden  on  the 
people,  but  as  a burden  on  the  proprietors  of  the 
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that  class,  who  can  only  suffer  from  them  for  less 
than  half  a generation ; instead  of  being  a burden 
on  that  class,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  this  ephem- 
eral period,  would  have  to  bear  their  whole  weight, 
and  that  during  the  whole  currency  of  their  exis- 
tence. And  conversely,  it  is  certain,  that  if  these 
impositions  were  done  away,  the  relief  would  be 
felt,  in  the  first  instance,  and  fora  few  fleeting  years, 
by  the  labourers ; but  the  old  pressure  would 
gather  upon  them  speedily,  when  the  relief  would, 
wholly  and  for  ever,  be  felt  only  by  the  landlords. 
Science  has,  in  this  instance,  made  a most  unworthy 
descent,  from  that  high  ground  which  she  ought 
never  to  abandon.  She  has  forsaken  the  proper 
objects  of  her  contemplation,  which  are  permanent 
results,  and  not  brief  or  fugitive  accompaniments  ; 
nor  does  it  extenuate,  but  rather  gives  a tenfold 
aggravation  to  the  charge,  that,  in  so  doing,  she 
has  ministered  new  strength  to  the  prejudices  ot 
the  blindly  or  wilfully  disaffected ; and  exasperated 
still  more  that  fierce  and  frenzied  clamour,  which 
nothing  will  appease,  but  the  subversion  of  all 
authority  and  order  in  the  commonwealth. 

8.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  infinite  regret  to 
every  enlightened  patriot,  if,  for  the  sake  of  what 
at  best  will  yield  but  temporary  relief,  and  ease 
them  of  public  clamour  and  discontent  for  a mo- 
ment, our  legislature  shall  barter  away  the  best 
securities  for  a nation’s  safety  and  perpetual  well- 
being. It  will  be  particularly  grievous,  if,  to  lighten 
a pressure  on  the  community,  that  is  sure  in  a few 
years  to  recur  with  all  the  strength  which  originally 
belonged  to  it,  the  best  instrument  for  putting  into 
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soil.  We  dispute  not  the  force  of  the  temptation, 
on  the  part  even  of  the  general  community,  to  be 
rid  of  them ; seeing,  that  to  them  also,  a brilliant 
though  brief  season  of  prosperity  would  ensue  from 
it.  Yet,  ultimately  and  everlastingly,  the  gain 
would  not  be  the  people’s,  but  the  landlord’s ; and 
we  therefore  cannot  but  lament,  that  science  should, 
in  this  instance,  have  lent  itself  to  a popular  delu- 
sion. That  it  has  practised  any  unworthy  reticence^ 
is  not  to  be  imagined ; but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
whole  truth  has  not  been  told  by  it.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  the  semblance  of  an  unnatural 
coalition  between  the  principles  of  philosophy  and 
the  worst  passions  of  the  multitude  ; and,  if  not  a 
louder,  at  least  a more  formidable  and  effective 
outcry  than  ever,  against  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  our  national  institutes. 

7.  The  error  of  the  Ricardo  system  of  political 
economy  on  the  subject  of  rent,  has  been  well 
characterized  by  Mr  T.  Perronet  Thomson,  as 
the  fallacy  of  inversion.  It  confounds  the  effect 
with  the  cause.  It  is  not  because  of  the  existence 
of  inferior  soils,  that  the  superior  pay  a rent ; but 
it  is  because  the  superior  pay  a rent,  that  the  in- 
ferior are  taken  into  occupation.  There  does  not 
occur  to  us  any  logical  term,  by  which  to  denomi- 
nate the  fallacy  that  is  now  under  consideration. 
But  it  is  not  less  a fallacy  notwithstanding.  It 
confounds  the  temporary  with  the  permanent ; or 
rather,  gives  that  virtue  and  distinction  to  the  for- 
mer, which  belong  only  to  the  latter.  In  assigning 
the  incidence  of  tithes  and  taxes,  the  disciples  of 
this  school  would  represent  them  as  a burden  on 
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* operation  the  only  sound  expedient  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  people’s  circumstances,  even  that  of 
Christian  education,  shall  be  stripped  of  its  efficacy, 
or  done  away  altogether.  All  other  expedients 
will  be  found  to  terminate  in  mockery.  1 hey  at 
best  but  enlarge  the  bulk  of  society,  without  any 
reduction,  save  for  a short-lived  moment,  of  the 
individual  or  the  family  distress  which  abounds  in 
it.  They  may  cause  the  limit  to  recede,  and  to 
widen  somewhat ; but  they  restrain  not  the  pres- 
sure within  that  limit,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  a 
general  penury  among  the  poorer  orders  of  the 
commonwealth.  A vessel  might  be  made  more 
capacious  than  before  ; but  this  will  not  alleviate 
the  distension  upon  its  sides,  if  there  have  been 
no  abatement  of  the  elasticity  from  within.  Now 
the  whole  effect  of  the  common  expedients  is,  not 
to  ease  the  distension  of  the  vessel,  hut  only  to 
make  it  more  capacious.  Home-colonization,  for 
example,  will  yield  no  indefinite  harbourage,  and 
yield  no  enduring  relief  to  labourers.  Neither 
will  the  devices,  however  multiplied  and  ingenious, 
for  finding  them  employment.  Neither  will  any 
possible  accumulation  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
nor  any  conversion,  w’e  may  add,  of  revenue  into 
capital,  as  when  government  lavishes  its  millions 
upon  public  works,  for  the  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Neither  will  all  the  openings  of  foreign  trade, 
though  pushed  to  the  uttermost  of  its  practicable 
extension.  Neither  will  the  remission  of  taxes — 
and,  lastly,  neither  will  the  abolition  of  tithes.  But 
what  the  abolition  of  tithes  cannot  do,  that  great 
institute,  which  is  now  supported  by  tithes,  may 
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do.  The  one  expedient  but  widens  the  field  of 
occupancy ; and  that  to  be  speedily  filled  again, 
with  the  same  pressure  of  inconvenience  as  before. 
The  other  does  not  widen  the  field  of  occupancy, 
but  it  may  do  better ; for,  by  the  efficacy  of  its 
moral  lessons,  it  may  lay  wholesome  restraint  on 
the  amount  of  occupation.  And  this,  not  with 
tyrannic  force,  but  by  a mild  and  grateful  influence 
on  the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  occupiers.  Through 
the  medium  of  Christian  instruction,  a rightly  or- 
ganized church  will  do  more  for  the  economic  com- 
fort of  the  families  of  the  land,  than  all  the  other 
schemes  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism  put  to- 
gether.* It  will  indeed  be  the  egregious  blunder 
of  men,  looking  to  the  wrong  quarter  for  the  per- 
manent emancipation  and  enlargement  of  our  peo- 
ple, if,  in  grasping  for  a short  respite  from  their 
ills,  the  hold  shall  be  irrecoverably  lost  of  the  only 
instrument  by  which  their  comfort  and  their  inde- 
pendence can  be  ultimately  secured.  At  a time 
when  churches  and  schools  would  need  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, when  what  maybe  termed  the  educational 
apparatus  of  our  land  would  need  to  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, instead  of  being  mutilated  and  curtailed, 
it  bodes  peculiarly  ill  for  the  future  destinies  of 
the  nation,  that  the  authority  of  a reigning  school 
lias  lent  itself  to  that  menacing  outcry,  which,  if 
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^ We  are  sensible  that  we  here  assume  the  superior  efficacy  of 
an  established  churchy  for  the  religious  education  of  the  people. 
For  a fuller  exposition  of  our  views  upon  this  subject,  and  of  the 
reasonings  by  which  we  endeavour  to  support  them,  we  refer  to 
two  former  works,  the  one  entitled,  The  Christian  and  Eco- 
nomic Polity  of  a Nation,”  the  other,  “ On  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Endowments,” 
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carried  into  effect,  would  annihilate  an  order  of 
men,  with  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  popular 
instruction  stand  associated  the  best  hopes  and 
interests  of  England.  The  difference  between 
the  one  set  of  expedients  and  the  other,  is  this  ; 
The  object  of  the  former,  is  to  make  room  for  a 
pressure  which  yet  no  expansion  can  alleviate ; the 
object  of  the  latter,  is  to  restrain  and  regulate  the 
pressure  itself.  Under  the  operation  of  the  one, 
the  people  may  still  be  pressing  on  the  limit  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
other,  the  people,  in  obedience  to  their  own  taste 
and  sense  of  dignity,  will  keep  themselves  a little 
way,  and  therefore  comfortably,  within  this  limit. 
The  former  alone  will  never  achieve  the  result  of  a 
well-conditioned  peasantry,  let  the  physical  abun- 
dance be  what  it  may.  The  latter  can  make  good 
the  spectacle  of  thriving  families,  even  in  the  midst 
of  scantiest  natural  resources.  It  is  thus  that  we 
behold,  in  rugged  and  intractable  Norway,  a flour- 
ishing population,  while  China,  in  spite  of  bound- 
less fertility,  labours  under  the  want  and  wretch- 
edness of  its  teeming  millions.  It  is  thus  also  that 
England,  though  enlarged  in  the  culture  of  its  ter- 
ritory, if  withal  stinted  in  the  moral  culture  of  its 
inhabitants,  may  grow  in  population  and  penury 
together ; while,  whether  her  soil  be  liberated 
from  the  bondage  of  tithes  or  not,  she,  in  virtue  of 
an  efficient  system  of  instruction,  might  realize 
the  blessings  of  abundance  in  all  her  parishes. 

9.  But  we  would  do  both.  That  is,  we  w ould 
both  maintain  the  church,  and  relieve  the  agricul- 
ture ; and  so  at  once  enlarge  the  room,  and. 
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through  the  medium  of  religious  instruction,  keep 
up  that  wholesome  influence  on  the  habits  of  the 
peasantry,  which  best  serves  to  mitigate  the  pres- 
sure arising  from  the  recklessness  and  brutality  of 
a neglected  population.  The  clergy,  in  particular, 
should  rejoice  in  the  church  being  exonerated  from 
the  odium  that  now  lies  upon  it — should  be  the 
first  to  hail  and  to  help  forward  the  consummation 
of  a measure,  by  which  the  hierarchy  of  England 
might  be  extricated  from  a position  so  obnoxious, 
as  that  of  even  appearing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  nation’s  wealth,  or  the  comfort  of  its  families. 
The  reformation  of  the  present  system  were  an 
incalculable  blessing  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that,  not  merely  because  it  wmuld  disarm  the 
hostility  of  statesmen  and  economists,  but  because 
it  would  do  away  the  topic  of  a thousand  heart- 
burnings in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom.  And, 
in  like  manner,  as  we  have  pled,  not  for  the  aboli- 
tion, but  the  commutation  of  taxes ; so  would  w'e 
plead,  not  for  the  abolition,  but  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  The  support  of  the  clergyman  would 
no  longer  operate  as  a bar  to  agriculture,  if  given 
either  in  land,  or  in  right  proportion,  not  to  the 
produce,  but  to  the  net  rent  of  landlords.  At 
this  rate,  the  existence  of  an  established  and 
endowed  priesthood,  would  no  more  obstruct  the 
progress  of  cultivation,  than  would  the  existence 
of  landowners  as  a distinct  order  in  society.  They 
would,  in  fact,  be  joint  proprietors  along  with 
them;  and,  whether  restricted  to  their  own  separate 
estates,  or  sharing  in  the  rent  of  their  parishes  at 
large,  they  would  stand  completely  innocent  of  ail 
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cutnbrance  upon  the  soil.  It  were  a relief  to 
agriculture,  but  a far  greater  relief  to  the  church. 
It  is  only  the  extension  of  the  one  that  is  limited 
by  the  present  system,  but  the  very  existence  of 

the  other  is  threatened  by  it. 

10.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  how  much 


the  wealth  and  interest  of  the  landlord  would  be 
augmented  by  the  proceeding,  even  though  not 
only  a fair,  but  liberal  commutation  were  granted 
to  the  clergyman.  He  can  well  afford  to  negotiate 
the  matter  equitably,  for  to  him  the  enlargement 
would  be  incalculable.  By  the  consequent  descent 
of  the  agriculture  among  inferior  soils,  and,  com- 
mensurate with  this,  a more  intense  cultivation  of 
all  the  superior  ones,  he  would  extract  a greater 
rent  than  heretofore,  from  every  acre  of  his  pro- 
perty ; and  thus,  (after  a full  equivalent  had  been 
rendered  to  the  church  for  its  tithes,)  there  v ould, 
over  and  above,  accrue  much  clear  gain  to  himself. 
It  were  hard,  indeed,  if  the  alleged  prejudice  of 
the  church  to  the  other  classes  of  society,  were  the 
cause  of  its  overthrow  ; when,  by  a simple  modifi- 
cation of  its  revenues,  the  general  community  would 
receive  all  the  enlargement  which  it  can  possibly 
look  for,  and  the  proprietors  of  land  be  greatly 
enriched  to  the  bargain.  • But  should  the  latter 
look  and  long  for  more  than  this,  they  are  seeking 
their  own  aggrandizement  by  means  of  an  unprin- 
cipled spoliation.  We  have  heard  much  of^  the 
rapacity  of  a sanctimonious  priesthood.  But  there 
is  danger,  and  that  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state, 
from  another  species  of  hypocrisy ; lest  the  country 
should  be  rifled  of  its  moral  and  literary  provision, 
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and  that  too  under  the  guise  of  patriotism — a spe- 
cious covering  for  the  dishonest  selfishness  of  men, 
who,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term,  would 
be  the  pests  and  plunderers  of  the  commonwealth. 

11.  In  point  of  principle  and  effect,  the  analogy 
is  perfect,  between  the  commutation  of  the  tithes 
and  the  commutation  of  those  taxes  which,  bearing 
either  on  the  operations  of  husbandry,  or  on  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  add  to 
the  expenses  of  farm  management.  By  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  such  taxes,  there  is  a fully  tantamount 
addition  made  to  the  rent ; so  that  the  landlord 
could,  without  loss,  bear  the  substitution,  in  their 
place,  of  an  income  tax  upon  himself.  By  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  there  is  a corresponding  similar 
addition  made  to  the  rent ; and  so  that  the  landlord 
could,  also  without  loss,  minister,  in  a direct  way, 
as  liberal  support  to  the  clergyman  as  before.  In 
both  cases,  then,  an  equivalent  compensation  is 
thus  made  out  to  him.  But  in  neither  case  does 
the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  landlord  stop  here. 
The  removal,  whether  of  the  taxes  or  of  the  tithes, 
gives  scope  both  to  a more  extensive  and  a more 
intensive  agriculture ; to  a surplus  produce,  both 
hom  a belt  and  from  a stratum,  neither  of  which 
had  been  entered  upon  before.  The  landlord  ob- 
tains not  merely  an  equivalent,  but  an  overplus  : 
first,  in  the  new  rent  which  accrues  to  him  from 
the  reclaimed — and,  secondly,  in  the  additional  rent 
which  accrues  to  him  from  the  more  improved, 
territory. 

12.  In  the  commutation  of  tithes,  we  behold  a 
still  more  beneficial  adjustment  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
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cumstances  of  Britain,  than  in  the  commutation  of 
taxes  on  the  second  necessaries  of  life.  The  latter 
commutation  lowers,  and  that  permanently,  the 
money-price  of  labour;  and  so  would  make  us  still 
more  an  exporting  country,  and  land  us  in  a still 
larger  excrescent  population,  than  before.  It  is 
true,  that  it  would  also  extend  the  home  agricul- 
ture, so  that  there  might  not  be  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  excrescent  population  to  the  natural, 
after  this  commutation  than  before  it.  But  the 
like  advantage  which  there  is  in  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  is  not  subject  to  this  deduction.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  commutation  that  should  perma- 
nently reduce  the  money-price  of  labour  ; so  that 
from  this  quarter  we  are  not  exposed  to  any  increase 
of  the  excrescent  population.  We  should  derive 
from  it,  however,  a large  increase  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  so  a large  increase  of  the  natural  popu- 
lation ; which  will  therefore  lessen  the  proportion 
of  the  excrescent  to  the  natural.  By  the  abolition 
of  tithes,  there  will  both  be  a larger  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  landlords  than  before  ; and  a larger 
agricultural  population,  whose  second  necessaries, 
consisting,  in  many  things,  of  imports  from  abroad, 
as  tea  and  sugar,  will  require  a larger  exportation 
from  this  country  to  pay  for  them.  And  so,  many 
of  those  exports  which  wont  to  be  met  by  agricul- 
tural produce  in  return  for  them,  may,  after  this 
change,  be  met  by  luxuries  and  goods  of  another 
description.  It  is  thus,  that,  with  every  extension 
of  our  agriculture,  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
British  exports,  without  any  increase  of  our  depen- 
dence on  other  lands  for  the  first  necessaries  of 


life.  We  may  have  a greater  number  of  export  * 

manufacturers,  and  yet,  in  virtue  of  our  extended  j 

agriculture,  they  may  be  subsisted  on  home-pro- 
duce, and  so  fall  into  the  natural  population.  The 
cause  of  our  having  an  excrescent  population  is, 
that,  ere  our  foreign  markets  are  saturated  with 
British  exports,  the  ability  of  our  inland  consumers 
to  purchase  the  goods  and  the  luxuries  which  come  | 

in  return  for  them,  has  been  fully  overtaken.  When  i 

the  exports  go  beyond  this  point,  no  other  return-  I 

import  can  be  beneficially  disposed  of,  but  agricul- 
tural produce,  w'hich  goes  to  form  and  to  subsist 
an  excrescent  population.  Now  every  stretch  i 

given  to  our  agriculture,  does  increase  the  ability 
of  our  inland  consumers — whether  they  be  the  , 

landed  proprietors,  who,  in  consequence,  have  a 
larger  revenue  to  spend ; or  a larger  agricultural  f I 

and  secondary  population,  who,  though  furnished  ! 

by  an  enlarged  agriculture  with  the  first  neces-  ! 

saries,  will  derive  many  of  their  second  necessaries  * 

from  abroad.  In  this  way,  the  return  of  commo-  j 

dities  for  commodities  is  longer  kept  up,  without  i 

coming  to  the  necessity  of  importing  food  from 
other  countries  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
our  own.  In  virtue  of  the  larger  exportation  that 
may  now  be  carried  on  without  the  return  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  is  possible  that  foreign  mar- 
kets may  be  saturated  with  our  goods,  ere  they  need 
to  be  paid  for  in  that  produce.  The  enlarged  I ; 

agriculture  may  enable  us  to  raise  a sufficient  * il 

quantity  for  ourselves.  It  is  thus  that  the  removal  , 

of  every  let  or  hinderance,  in  the  way  of  our  agri-  ! 

culture,  lessens  our  dependence  for  food  upon  other  I - 
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lands ; and  that  the  abolition  of  tithes,  in  particular, 
may  suffice  to  absorb  our  excrescent,  either  par- 
tially or  altogether,  into  a natural  population. 

13.  In  virtue  of  our  proposed  commutation,  the 
church  may  be  upheld  without  injury  to  any  eco- 
nomic interest ; and  it  is  therefore  ail  the  more 
unfair,  that  economists  have  lent  the  authority  ot 
their  speculations,  to  inflame  still  more  the  popular 
hostility  against  it.  Never  was  there  a more  unjust 
or  misdirected  indignation.  The  support  ot  a 
priesthood  has  been  set  in  opposition  to  the  general 
comfort  of  families.  Its  only  opposition  is  to  the 
greater  wealth  and  luxury  of  landlords.  The  men 
who  do  something  are  eyed  with  jealousy,  because 
in  possession  of  an  interest  and  a property,  whm  , 
if  not  theirs,  w^ould  but  serve  to  enlarge  the  afflu- 
ence and  useless  splendour  of  the  men  who  do 
nothing.  Never  were  the  feelings  of  generous  and 
high-minded  patriotism  more  egregiously  misplaced, 
or  the  public  good  more  in  danger  of  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  mere  semblance  of  a principle.  vve 
often  hear  of  the  omnipotence  of  truth ; and  that 
the  prejudice  of  many  ages,  the  deep-laid  institu- 
tions of  many  centuries,  must  at  length  give  way 
before  it.  If  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
our  land  shall  be  of  the  number  which  are  destined 
to  fall,  and  that  because  the  temporalities  which 
belong  to  them  have  been  pronounced,  by  the 
oracles  of  our  day,  as  an  oppression  and  a burden 
on  the  general  population,  then,  instead  of  truth 
being  their  judge  or  their  executioner,  they  shal 
have  fallen  at  the  hand  of  cunning  and  deceitlu 
witnesses,  they  shall  have  perished  in  the  midst  oi 
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strong  delusion,  at  the  mandate,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity, of  a lie. 

14.  When  power  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  the  danger  is,  that  it  may  be  exercised, 
not  for  guidance,  but  for  destruction.  They  gen- 
erally act  by  impulse,  and  not  by  discernment; 
and,  if  only  possessed  with  the  idea,  or  rather  with 
the  watch-word,  that  the  church  is  an  incubus  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation ; no  voice  of  wisdom 
will  arrest  the  determination  of  sweeping  it  utterly 
away.  We  hold  that  a church  establishment  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  machines  for  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  people  ; and  that,  if  once  taken 
down,  there  is  no  other  instrumentality  by  which 
it  can  be  adequately  replaced.  We  are  aware  that 
it  may  be  feebly  and  even  corruptly  administered ; 
but  the  way  to  rectify  this,  is,  not  to  demolish  the 
apparatus,  but  to  direct  its  movements.  We  should 
hail  the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  will,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded on  this  distinction ; and,  instead  of  depre- 
cating, should  rejoice  in  the  liberalism  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  did  it  Wt  know  how  to  modify  so  as  not 
to  extinguish.  It  is  because  democracy,  instead 
of  a regulating  power,  is  a sweeping  whirlwind, 
that  we  dread  its  encroachments.  It  is  hers,  not 
with  skilful  fingers  to  frame  and  adapt  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  institutions ; but,  with  the  force  of 
an  uplifted  arm,  to  inflict  upon  them  the  blow  of 
extermination.  We  are  abundantly  sensible,  that 
the  reaction  of  this  tremendous  energy,  is  never 
called  forth,  but  when  provoked  by  the  doings  of 
a corrupt  and  careless  government ; and  that,  had 
our  national  churches  been  virtuously  patronized, 
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and  vigorously  and  well  administered  in  all  former 
days,  they  had  had  nothing  to  fear  at  this  moment 
from  the  hostile  or  vindictive  feelings  of  an  alien- 
ated people.  And  yet  it  were  surely  their  more 
excellent  way,  if,  instead  of  passing  sentence  of 
annihilation  on  the  church,  or  rifling  it  of  its  essen- 
tial support,  they  were  simply,  by  the  authority  of 
their  opinion  and  will,  to  influence  the  patronage. 
Never  had  public  sentiment  a greater  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  government,  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. And  it  may  well  make  us  despair  of  any 
cTood  to  society  from  its  merely  political  ameliora- 
tions, if,  at  the  very  time  when  the  collective  mind 
of  the  nation  could,  in  virtue  of  its  rising  strength, 
impress  the  most  beneficial  direction  on  the  most 
beneficial  and  best  of  our  national  institutes—the 
first  use  it  made  of  the  acquisition,  was  not  wisely 

to  regulate,  but  wantonly  to  destroy. 

1 5.  We  cannot  afford  to  expatiate  on  the  superior 
efficacy  of  a church  establishment— a lesson  which 
we  have  abundantly  urged  and  expounded  else- 
where.* But  never,  without  the  peculiar  facilities 
and  resources  of  such  an  institution,  will  there  be  a 
full  supply  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  land.  A 
practical  heathenism  will  spread  itself  over  the 
rural  provinces ; and  will  deepen  and  accumulate 
more  and  more  in  our  cities.  When  the  people 
are  thus  left  to  themselves,  and,  in  great  majority, 
have  forgot  and  forsaken  the  decencies  of  a Chris- 
tian land,  all  economic  or  external  resources  will 

* In  our  work,  more  especially,  entituled,  “ On  the  Use  and 

Abuse  of  Church  and  College  Endowments ; beside  a few  chapte 
in  **  The  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nation. 
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be  of  no  effect  on  the  comfort  of  families,  given  up, 
by  this  time,  to  profligacy  and  utter  recklessness. 
It  is  vain  to  look  for  a well-conditioned  peasantry, 
when,  brutalized  into  a state  of  moral  and  religious 
indifference,  they  are  wholly  bent  on  animal  in- 
dulgence, and,  in  reference  to  all  the  higher  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature,  are  in  a state  of  hopeless  and 
immovable  apathy.  The  expense  of  a well-or- 
ganized and  purely-administered  church,  otherwise 
lavished,  in  unproductive  consumption,  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  affluent  and  the  idle,  wmuld  be 
repaid  many  times  over,  if  we,  in  consequence, 
beheld  among  the  people  a higher  standard  of 
character,  which  never  fails  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort  in  society.  But  when 
once  the  moral  interest  is  sacrificed,  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  the  economic  interests  or  capabili- 
ties which  can  possibly  make  up  for  it.  A church 
may  be  so  conducted,  as  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
the  one ; and  it  may  be  so  provided  for,  as  not  to 
trench,  by  the  slightest  iota,  upon  the  other.  In 
these  circumstances,  its  overthrow  were  a most 
grievous  perversion — an  act  of  national  madness, 
having  its  rightful  consummation,  first,  in  the  an- 
archy of  the  state,  and  then,  in  the  growing  vice 
and  wretchedness  of  the  people. 

16.  Whatever  the  coming  changes  in  the  state 
of  our  society  may  be,  there  is  none  that  would 
more  fatally  speed  the  disorganization  and  dovvnfal 
of  this  great  kingdom,  than  if  a hand  of  violence 
were  put  forth  on  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Even  with  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  her  wealth,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
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income  of  her  higher,  as  well  as  humbler  clergy, 
has  been  vastly  overrated ; and  nothing,  we  believe, 
would  contribute  more  to  soften  the  prejudices  of 
the  nation  against  this  venerable  hierarchy,  than  a 
full  exposure  of  all  her  temporalities,  grounded  ou 
the  strictest  and  most  minute  inquiry.  And  certain 
it  is,  that,  with  the  best  possible  distribution  of  this 
wealth,  it  will  be  found  hardly  commensurate  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  now  greatly 
increased  population.  If  all  pluralities  were  abol 
ished,  and  the  enormous  overgrown  towns  and 
cities  of  the  land  were  adequately  provided  with 
churches,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  whole  of  the 
existing  revenues  w'ould  hardly  suffice  for  a requi- 
site number  even  of  merely  working  ecclesiastics. 
We  cannot  imagine  a policy  more  ruinous,  than 
that  which  would  impair  the  maintenance  of  a 
church  that  has  long  been  illustrious  for  its  learn- 
ing, and  that  promises  now  to  be  the  dispenser  of 
greater  blessings  to  the  people,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history,  by  the  undoubted  increase  of 
its  public  virtue  and  its  piety 


Note. 

The  subject  of  tithes  is  analogous  to  that  of 
taxes ; and  the  same  reigning  principle  applies  to 
both.  They  form  a burden  on  the  land-owners , 
and  we  refer  to  § 6,  7,  for  the  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  that  philosophic  theory  that  would  repre- 
sent them  as  a burden  on  the  general  population— 
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whereas  they  should  be  regarded  as  the  patrimony 
of  the  working  classes,  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  an  institute  designed  for  blessings  of  the  highest 
order  to  them  and  to  their  families,  § 8.  Never- 
theless we  plead  for  their  commutation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  Distinction  made  by  Economists  between 
Productive  and  Unproductive  Labour. 

1.  Such  is  the  influence  of  language  upon  thought, 
that,  to  the  practical  effect  of  mere  epithets,  may 
be  traced  some  of  the  most  mischievous  delusions, 
by  which  the  views  and  sentiments  of  men  have 
ever  been  perverted.  We  hold  the  definition,  by 
economists,  of  productive  and  unproductive  labour, 
to  be  an  example  of  this  ; and  that  it  is  not  only 
unsound,  when  looked  at  in  strict  relation  to  their 
own  science,  but  pernicious,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  has  suggested  between  the  moral  and 
the  economic  good  of  society.  It  has  laid  dis- 
couragement on  certain  employments  most  con 
ducive  to  the  well-being,  because,  according  to  the 
established  nomenclature,  not  conducive,  but  on 
the  contrary,  prejudicial  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  And  as  wealth  is  a term  which  stands 
associated,  in  almost  every  imagination,  with  the 
power,  and  greatness,  and  security  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  with  the  family  and  individual  comfort  of 
its  members,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  in  respect 
to  such  high  interests,  it  has  been  recommended, 
as  the  best  policy  of  a government,  to  abridge  and 
economize  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  maintenance  of 
unproductive  labourers.  To  this  class  have  been 
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referred,  the  ministers  of  religion ; and  whose  sup- 
port, accordingly,  has  been  represented  as  a bur- 
den and  a bane  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth; because  a deduction  from  those  funds, 
which,  instead  of  being  lavished  on  unproductive, 
might  have  been  expended  on  the  maintenance  of 
productive  industry.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  a 
proper  appendix  to  our  argument  on  the  operation 
and  effect  of  tithes,  that  we  should  bestow  some 
thought  upon  a definition,  which  has  laid  dispar- 
agement, not  on  ecclesiastics  alone,  but  on  many 
other  orders  of  men,  whose  services  are  indispen- 
sable, either  to  the  public  interests  of  the  state,  or 
to  the  private  and  personal  comfort  of  families. 

2.  The  wealth  of  a country  has  been  defined  to 
consist  in  the  produce,  by  which  is  meant  the  ma- 
terial produce,  of  its  land  and  labour ; and  they 
only  are  regarded  as  productive  labourers,  who 
add  to  the  amount  of  that  produce.  He  only  is  a 
productive  labourer,  by  this  definition,  who  adds 
by  his  work,  to  the  value  of  some  tangible,  and 
therefore,  some  vendible  commodity ; a commodity 
which  might  be  laid  up  in  a store-house,  or  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  a market.  A clergyman  is  clearly 
excluded  by  this  definition,  unless  in  so  far  as  he 
shares  in  the  manufacture  of  that  tangible  com- 
modity, a volume  of  sermons,  from  the  class  of 
productive  labourers;  and  so  also  is  the  school- 
master, and  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the 
judge,  and  the  soldier,  and  the  statesman.  W’e 
may  guess  from  this  enumeration,  what  those  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth  are,  at  which  manv 
of  our  economists  are  disposed  to  look  suspiciouslv 
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and  hardly.  But  their  proscription  extends  fur- 
ther than  this ; for  menial  servants,  and  musicians, 
and  players,  and  all  in  fact  whose  industry  has  not 
impressed  some  marks  of  its  operation,  more  or 
less  durable,  on  some  marketable  commodity,  are 
ranked  by  them  among  the  unproductive  labourers 
in  society.  Some  of  these  are  certainly  not  the 
most  useful  and  respectable  of  functionaries ; and, 
associated  as  they  are  with  the  former  by  the  com- 
mon epithet  of  unproductive,  we  are  not  to  wonder, 
if  certain  of  the  professions  have  been  viewed  with 
a degree  of  jealousy  by  our  economic  patriots,  as 
creating  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  some  great  and 
prosperous  enlargement,  or  as  being  a heavy  de- 
duction from  that  maximum  of  good  which  the 
country  might  else  have  realized. 

3.  And  yet,  to  expose  the  utter  futility  of  this 
distinction,  let  us  think  for  a moment  how  much 
it  amounts  to.  One  man’s  labour  ministers  to  my 
enjoyment,  through  the  medium  of  a tangible  com- 
modity ; another  man’s  labour,  ministers  to  my 
enjoyment  without  this  intermedium.  The  con- 
fectioner, whose  delicious  morsel  I swallow,  is  a 
productive  labourer  : the  musician,  whose  delicious 
tune  I listen  to,  is  an  unproductive  labourer.  And 
yet,  what  economic  injury  is  sustained,  though  I 
should  pay  the  one  as  much  for  his  performance, 
as  I pay  the  other  for  his  preparation  ? The  grati- 
fication to  me  is  equal,  or  rather  greater  in  the 
music  than  in  the  eatable,  seeing  that  1 preferred 
it.  The  maintenance  to  him  who  administers  the 
enjoyment  is  the  same,  whether  I have  chosen  to 
spend  my  custom  on  the  productive,  or  the  unpro- 
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ductive  labourer.  And  thus  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whether  the  con- 
sumers incline  more  to  those  gratifications,  which 
come  through  the  vehicle  of  a tangible  commodity, 
or  to  those  which,  without  such  intervention,  yield 
the  same,  and  perhaps  a superior  enjoyment.  The 
labourers  who  are  supported  by  the  wealth,  are 
equally  well  supported  on  either  supposition ; and 
the  proprietor  who  spends  the  wealth,  by  being 
left  to  purchase  that  which  he  likes  best,  is  only 
permitted  the  exercise  of  a liberty,  without  which, 
wealth  would  lose  part  of  its  value,  and  cease  to 
be  so  desirable. 

4.  The  end  of  all  production  is  consumption'^ 
The  terminus  ad  quern  of  all  labour,  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  buy  its  products ; whether  these 
shall  be  material  or  immaterial.  This  last  differ- 
ence is  surely,  to  all  purposes  of  any  worth  or  con- 
sideration, a futile  one ; and  it  will  be  found,  that 
there  is  an  equal  futility  in  any  other  difference 
which  can  be  alleged  betwixt  them.  For  example, 
it  has  been  said  of  unproductive  labour,  that  its 
effect  is  momentary,  and  that  all  the  good  of  it  ex- 
pires with  the  performance ; whereas,  the  tangible 
thing  that  issues  from  the  other,  can  be  laid  up  in 
a shop  or  store-room,  and  be  there  appealed  to  as  a 
solid  addition  to  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country, 
w recorded  among  the  items  of  a national  inventory. 
Now  it  is  very  true,  that  when  a tune  is  ended, 
there  remains  no  equivalent  for  its  price.  But  the 
same  is  true  of  the  coat  after  it  has  been  worn,  or 
of  any  vendible  and  substantial  commodity,  after  the 
consumption  of  it  is  terminated.  In  process  of 
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time,  there  remains  no  vestige,  either  of  the  pro- 
ductive or  the  unproductive  labour;  and,  to  balance 
the  consideration,  that  the  effect  of  the  one  is 
shorter-lived  than  the  other,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  might  be  made  up  by  the  perpetuity, 
or  frequency  of  the  service.  A suit  of  clothes  may 
last  with  me  a year;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  I have  a use  and  an  enjoyment  in  the  wearing 
of  them.  But,  with  their  price,  I may  hire  for  a 
year,  the  attendance  of  a menial  servant;  and  so 
experience,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  daily 
benefit  and  convenience  of  his  labour.  And  be- 
sides, in  point  of  endurance,  there  is  often  a vast 
superiority  in  the  effects  of  the  unproductive,  over 
those  of  the  productive  labourer.  To  the  physician, 
I may  owe  the  continued  health  of  a lifetime — to 
the  lawyer,  the  preservation  of  my  family  estate, 
along  a line  of  successive  generations — to  the 
soldier,  the  independence  of  my  nation  for  centuries 
— to  the  clergyman,  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
the  imperishable  good  of  their  eternity.  So  that 
the  effect  of  the  one  species  of  labour,  may  be  as 
lasting  as  that  of  the  other ; and  there  is  really 
nothing  in  this  particular  characteristic  which  at 
all  justifies  the  distinction  that  has  been  made  of 
them. 

5.  In  the  case  of  productive  labour,  there  is 
often  a long  interval  of  time  between  the  exertion, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  for  which  the 
exertion  was  made.  The  cloth  may  have  been 
manufactured  many  months  before  it  is  worn — 
when,  meanwhile,  it  occupies  a place  among  the 
goods  of  a warehouse,  and  might  during  that 
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period,  be  registered  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
in  the  actual  w'ealth  of  our  nation.  But  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  this  delay,  which  intervenes 
betw^een  the  performance  of  the  industry,  and 
the  whole  purpose  for  w hich  the  industry  was  set 
agoing,  that  can  at  all  attach  a preference  to  the 
labour  which  ministers  enjoyment  through  the 
medium  of  commodities,  over  that  labour  which, 
without  such  a medium,  still  ministers  enjoyment. 
The  gratification  arising  from  music,  comes  im- 
mediately on  the  back  of  its  execution— the  gratifi- 
cation that  lies  in  the  use  and  consumption  of  a 
manufactured  article,  might  not  commence  for  a 
great  many  weeks  after  the  completion  of  it.  If 
there  be  any  difference  here,  it  should  be  in  favour 
of  that  process  where  there  is  the  least  delay  be- 
tween the  aim  and  the  accomplishment ; or  w here 
the  labour,  and  the  thing  laboured  for,  come  the 
nearest  together.  When  a process  of  busy  action 
is  entered  upon,  which  is  to  terminate  in  the 
attainment  of  some  object  of  desire,  it  is  surelv 
better  that  we  should  have  to  wait  a short,  rather 
than  a long  time  for  it.  The  powder  of  realizing 
any  fulfilment  that  our  heart  is  set  upon,  is  all  the 
more  valuable,  the  more  speedily  that  we  are  able 
to  realize  it.  So  that,  on  this  particular  ground, 
there  seems  no  superiority  in  productive  labour, 
according  to  the  economic  sense  of  the  term,  over 
tnat  which  is  unproductive. 

6.  It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  this  dis- 
tinction against  the  many  examples  which  might 
be  alleged  in  opposition  to  it.  A manufacturer 
of  fire-arms,  by  the  definition  in  question,  is  a pro- 
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ductive  labourer.  The  soldier  who  uses  the  fire- 
arms, and  but  for  whose  use  of  them  they  would 
never  have  been  fabricated,  is  an  unproductive  one. 
The  cook  within  doors  is  unproductive.  The  con- 
fectioner out  of  doors,  though  the  very  same  work 
is  done  by  him,  would  be  recognised  and  honoured 
as  a productive  labourer.  Yet  both  impress  addi- 
tional value  on  a tangible  commodity — only,  in 
the  former  instance,  we  want  the  shop  ; and  so,  in 
the  hands  of  the  cook,  it  is  not,  as  in  the  hands  of 
the  confectioner,  a vendible  commodity.  A singer, 
or  even  a performer  on  a musical  instrument,  is 
unproductive.  But  the  maker  of  the  instrument  is 
a productive  labourer — and  should  it  be  an  instru- 
ment that  can  perform  of  itself,  such  as  a musical 
automaton,  then  we  should  have  a clear  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  without  the  alloy  or 
the  deduction  of  any  unproductive  labourer  having 
at  all  to  do  with  it.  It  is  thus  we  should  imagine, 
that  a thousand  manufacturers  of  AEolian  harps, 
must  be  regarded  with  all  complacency  by  our 
economists,  as  undoubted  contributors  to  the  mate- 
rial produce,  which,  by  their  definition,  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  But  should  the 
demand  be  changed  from  inanimate  to  living  music, 
and  the  thousand  artificers  be  transformed,  of  con- 
sequence, into  so  many  vocal  performers — we  must 
suppose,  that  at  this  transition  a reduction  of  wealth 
has  taken  place,  although  all  the  labourers  are  as 
well  maintained,  and  all  the  employers  are  better 
pleased  than  before.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
a preacher  of  oral  sermons  is  unproductive — but 
that,  should  he  publish  a volume  of  written  sermons. 
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he  forthwith  stands  out  in  the  capacity  of  a pro- 
ductive labourer.  In  short,  without  regard  to  that 
which  is  nevertheless  the  real  terminus  ad  quern  of 
all  trade  and  manufactures,  even  the  enjoyment 
of  consumers ; and  without  regard  to  the  reward 
or  maintenance  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them, 
for  the  maintenance  is  in  every  way  as  liberal, 
whether  they  are  employed  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  labourers — this  definition 
proceeds  on  some  mysterious  virtue  which  is  figured 
as  residing  in  the  mere  vehicle  of  the  enjoyment. 
Unless  that  vehicle  be  a piece  of  matter,  wealth, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  which  the  term  is  compre- 
hensive, are  conceived  to  be  somehow  impaired  by 
it.  In  a word,  they  cannot  conceive  how  wealth 
should  be  in  any  thing,  unless  it  be  a something 
which  the  hand  can  handle.  Without  this,  all  is 
unsubstantial  in  their  eyes.  And  though,  by  one 
mode  of  expenditure,  health,  and  security,  and 
virtue,  and  education,  and  justice,  and  science,  are 
purchased  for  the  community,  at  the  hands  of  so 
many  unproductive  labourers ; yet  if,  by  another 
mode  of  expenditure,  other  blessings,  however  in- 
ferior, but  unlike  to  these,  laid  up  in  packages  or 
bales  of  merchandize,  are  purchased  from  the 
hands  of  productive  labourers — economists  there 
are,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  whose  whole 
philosophy  would  enjoin  them  a contempt  for  the 
airy  nothings,  and  a longing  appetency  for  the 
bales. 

7.  The  principle  against  which  we  contend, 
assumes  a different  form,  in  the  argument  at  least, 
d not  in  the  convictions  of  those  who  admit  the 
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value  of  a work,  even  though  done  by  unproductive 
labourers;  but  who  desiderate  more  of  that  work  for 
the  same  money,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  work 
shall  be  done  more  cheaply.  With  the  principle 
of  this  demand  we  have  no  quarrel.  It  applies 
equally  to  both  kinds  of  labour.  It  is  just  as 
desirable  that  the  machine  of  a literary  or  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  should  become  more  effective, 
as  that  a stocking-machine  should  become  so  ; and 
if,  in  virtue  of  this,  either  enough  of  literary  and 
religious  instruction  can  be  rendered,  or  enough  of 
stockings  can  be  made,  for  less  money  than  is  now 
expended  on  these  objects,  the  community  would 
just  have  the  more  to  expend  on  other  objects,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  human  life  be  multiplied  of 
consequence.  We  do  not  fear  to  bring  either 
our  church,  or  our  schools  and  colleges,  under  the 
examination  of  a tribunal,  that  shall  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple, and  shall  honestly  proceed  on  it.  We  believe 
the  conclusion  would  be,  that  the  educational  ap- 
paratus of  our  island,  whether  in  respect  of  Chris- 
tian or  literary  tuition,  was  defective  both  in  extent 
and  provision ; and  we  should  hail  it  as  a subject 
of  patriotic  congratulation,  if,  at  the  expense  of  an 
inroad  on  that  wealth  which  is  now  lavished  on 
material  objects  of  expenditure,  more  ample  allow- 
ances were  given  for  the  support  of  religion  and 
learning,  even  though  it  should  lead  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  unproductive  labourers  in  our  land. 

8.  In  this  preference  of  the  productive  over  the 
unproductive  labourer,  there  lies  a subtle  delusion, 
by  which  the  political  economy,  both  of  many  a 
student  and  of  many  a statesman,  is  pervaded. 
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One  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  industry 
is,  that  the  products  of  the  former  cannot,  from 
their  very  nature,  be  tangibly  laid  hold  of,  and  in 
this  shape  be  made  the  subjects  of  any  commercial 
transaction.  Whereas  the  products  of  the  latter 
have  generally  an  intermediate  stage  to  pass,  be- 
tween the  labourer  and  the  consumer,  during  which 
they  are  exposed  to  sale  in  a shop,  or  have  to  un- 
dergo, in  some  form  or  other,  a process  of  market- 
ing. Now  they  are  the  shop  and  the  market, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  many  a politician,  are  the 
great  symbols  of  national  prosperity.  A work  done 
by  a cook  within  doors,  is  not  so  gratifying  to  their 
patriotism,  as  that  done  by  a dealer  in  pastry  with  - 
out ; because  it  deprives  them  of  the  agreeable 
spectacle  of  so  much  trade.  There  would  not  be 
the  same  amount  of  ostensible  buying  and  selling 
under  the  one  arrangement  as  the  other.  It  mat- 
ters not  their  being  told,  that  the  consumer  may 
be  better  served  at  the  hands  of  the  unproductive, 
than  at  the  hands  of  the  productive,  or,  at  least, 
served  in  the  way  he  himself  likes  better  ; and  that 
the  labourers,  under  either  system,  are  equally  well 
remunerated  for  their  industry.  In  addition  to 
these  two  interests,  which  appear  to  be  the  only 
essential  interests  in  the  transaction,  there  is  an- 
other, which  we  should  like  our  mercantile  econo- 
mist distinctly  to  define,  but  which,  we  are  sure, 
he  will  find  to  he  impossible — because  really  it  has 
no  existence,  save  in  his  own  shadowy  imagination. 
He  cannot  state  any  rational  difference  to  our  na- 
tional wealth,  between  what  is  contributed  by  the 
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well-paid  manufacturer  of  a musical  instrument, 
and  the  equally  well-paid  performer  on  that  instru- 
meot ; or  even  though,  without  an  instrument,  he 
should  only  perform  with  his  own  voice.  Under 
either  economy,  the  labourers  are  equally  well  paid; 
and,  under  the  actual  economy,  the  employer  is 
better  pleased.  It  is  a most  unmeaning  preference, 
that,  under  the  one,  there  is  an  apparatus  of  coun- 
ters and  customers,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
There  is  a deep  laid  imposition  here,  and  by  which 
the  gravest  of  our  legislators  have  often  been  be- 
wildered—when  idolizing  trade,  as  if  it  were  the 
fountain-head  of  a wealth,  to  which  it  owes  its  own 
dependent  and  subordinate  existence ; and  which, 
apart  from  its  own  commodities,  or  rather,  from 
the  gratification  which  consumers  have  in  the  use 
of  these  commodities,  has  not  one  earthly  interest 
belonging  to  it,  that  either  patriot  or  philanthropist 

ought  to  care  for. 

9.  But  more  than  this.  The  distinction  that  w^e 
are  endeavouring  to  expose,  stands  associated  with 
certain  notions  on  the  subject  of  capital.  Material 
products  are  conceived  to  liave  this  advantage  over 
immaterial,  that  they  alone  can  be  laid  up  as  capi- 
tal, and  in  that  capacity  be  made  to  subserve  the 
object  of  future  production.  1 his  is  not  exactly 
true.  The  immaterial  products  of  security  wrought 
out  for  us  by  our  warriors,  or  of  health  by  our  phy- 
sicians, or  of  the  people’s  equity  and  sobriety  by 
our  clergymen,  subserve  industry  and  the  enjoyment 
of  its  fruits,  just  as  any  of  those  commodities  do, 
which  may  have  been  accumulated  for  the  support 
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of  future  labour.  And  besides,  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  the  laying  out  of  capital,  if  that  capital  is 
not  to  be  replaced,  which  it  only  is  by  the  expen- 
diture of  consumers.  The  outlay  incurred  in  pro- 
duction by  the  one  party,  is  ever  regarded  as  waste- 
ful and  undesirable,  unless  it  be  met  by  an  ade- 
quate return  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the  other 
party.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  this  expenditure 
may  as  effectually  replace  capital,  in  the  case  of 
unproductive,  as  in  that  of  productive  labour.  A 
master  tailor  may  not  have  more  capital,  than  the 
master  of  an  orchestra  who  heads  a party  of  musi- 
cians. The  capital  by  which  the  one  is  enabled 
to  pay  his  journeymen,  and  to  uphold  his  very  scanty 
implements  of  labour,  is  often  not  so  great,  as  the 
capital  by  which  the  other  is  enabled  to  pay  his  per- 
formers, and  to  uphold  the  apparatus  of  an  opera. 
So  that  the  expenditure  by  attendance  on  a place 
of  entertainment  may,  in  tact,  subserve  the  main- 
tenance of  a larger  capital  than  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  purchase  of  clothes.  But  the 
short  wav  of  disposing  of  this  consideration  is,  that 
it  serves  no  earthly  interest  or  end,  to  accumulate 
capital  beyond  the  power  or  possibility  of  its  being 
advantageously  invested.  Up  to  that  point,  theie 
is  no  fear  of  capital  being  maintained.  This  is  a 
matter  which  regulates  itself,  'lo  give  a piefer- 
ence  for  productive  over  unproductive  labour,  tnat 
the  products  of  the  former  may  be  laid  up  in  store 
for  future  production,  is  a process  w'hich  must  soon 
run  itself  aground  ; and,  altogether,  the  intei  est  in 
question  is  of  vastly  too  secure  and  independent  a 
character,  to  require  that  w’e  shall  proceed  on  any 
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arbitrary  definition  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding it.* 

10.  Altogether,  then,  the  distinction  seems  to 
be  nugatory  in  principle  ; and  withal,  mischievous 
in  application.  The  agricultural  class,  or  those 
who  are  employed  in  raising  the  first  necessaries 
of  life,  are  all  of  them,  in  the  sense  of  the  definition, 
productive  labourers.  The  secondary  are  chiefly, 
thpugh  not  exclusively  so  ; there  being  a demand, 
even  among  our  general  population,  for  education, 
both  in  Christian  and  in  common  scholarship ; and 
which  they  frequently  pay  out  of  their  own  wages. 
And  who  can  deny,  that,  by  this  part  of  their  ex- 
penditure, even  though  it  goes  to  the  support  of 
unproductive  labourers,  they  secure  a blessing  to 
the  land,  which  nothing  could  compensate,  if  their 
revenue  were  wholly  laid  out  on  tangible  commo- 
dities ? And  then,  as  to  the  disposable  popula- 
tion, it  positively  signifies  not  to  any  economic  in- 
terest w'hich  is  worth  the  caring  for,  according  to 
what  proportion  they  shall  be  divided  into  produc- 
tive and  unproductive  labourers.  It  altogether 
resolves  itself  into  the  taste  and  inclination  of  their 
emplovers ; and  to  this,  it  should  be  altogether 
left.  It  were  a deduction  to  them  from  the  value 
of  their  wealth,  if  not  at  liberty  to  spend  it  in  the 
way  they  like  best.  In  as  far  as  they  have  a pre- 
ference for  commodities  prepared  by  our  own  coun- 
trymen, their  demand  will  go  to  sustain  home 
manufacturers ; and  we  shall  behold  so  many  of 

* The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  error  involved  in  this  de- 
finition, is  connected  with  the  error  that  capital  admits  of  indeli 

nite  accumulation. 
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the  disposable  population  engaged  in  this  species 
of  industry.  In  as  far  as  their  preference  is  for 
the  luxuries  of  other  climes,  we,  shall  behold  so 
many  more  of  the  disposable  population  engaged 
in  the  business  of  shipping,  or  of  export  manu- 
factures, wherewith  to  purchase  commodities  from 
abroad.  And  in  as  far,  again,  as  their  preference 
is  for  a retinue  of  servants,  or  for  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, or  for  the  education  of  their  families,  or  for 
enjoyments  of  any  sort,  yielded  directly  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  material  products ; in  so 
far  will  the  disposable  population  consist  of  those 
who  are  termed  unproductive  labourers.  What 
the  proportion  shall  be,  is  a matter  of  no  signifi- 
cation whatever,  to  any  one  interest  which  should 
enter  into  the  computation  of  national  prosperity 
or  national  greatness.  It  w ill  not  affect  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disposable  population.  It  will  not 
affect  the  amount  of  comfort  or  abundance  diffused 
throughout  the  members  of  it.  It  will  neither 
affect  the  revenue  of  government,  nor  its  power  to  en- 
list what  proportion  it  may,  of  the  disposable  popu- 
lation into  the  service  of  its  owm  establishments.  It 
w ill  neither  affect  the  prosperity  nor  the  numbers — 
it  will  only  affect  the  employments  of  the  popula- 
tion. And  in  whatever  way  the  expenditure  of 
consumers  is  apportioned,  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labourers,  while  to  them  a maximum 
of  gratification  is  secured  by  their  being  suffered 
to  spend  their  wealth  as  they  wdll ; w^e  shall  behold, 
under  all  the  possible  varieties  of  their  taste  and 
demand,  the  state  equally  powerful  and  flourishing. 
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and  comprising  within  its  limits  as  great  a number 
of  thriving  families. 

1 1 . We  have  entered  at  so  much  length  into 
this  argument,  because  we  think  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  our  day  bears  a hard  and  hostile  aspect 
towards  an  ecclesiastical  establishment ; and  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  to  this,  the  hurtful  definition 
of  Smith  has  largely,  though  perhaps  insensibly, 
contributed.  The  services  of  a church  are  mainly 
performed  by  unproductive  labourers  ; and,  from 
this  single  circumstance,  we  can  imagine,  on  the 
part  of  a deluded  patriotism,  many  a secret  wish 
and  aspiration  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  therefore 
of  all  the  more  importance,  to  expose  the  futility 
of  the  distinction  that  has  been  made  upon  this 
subject;  and,  setting  aside,  as  a frivolous  and  un- 
meaning accessary,  the  presence  or  the  want  of  a 
tangible  intermedium,  by  which  the  good  of  any 
service  is  conveyed  to  us,  we  would  found  the 
question  between  one  distribution  of  employment 
and  another,  wholly  and  exclusively,  on  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  good  itself.  We  should  not 
be  afraid  to  rest  upon  this  issue  the  cause  of  a 
religious  establishment,  even  though  the  spoils  to 
be  gathered  from  its  overthrow,  were  capable  of  | 

being  diffused,  in  the  form  of  a secure  and  per-  I 

manent  increase,  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the  I 
population  at  large.  But  we  hold  ourselves  to 
have  a far  mightier  argument  on  our  side,  in  that 
the  result  of  such  a catastrophe  were  but  the  en- 
richment of  our  landed  proprietors,  and  that  no 
appropriation  of  the  wealth  of  the  church  can  pre- 
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vent  this  from  being  the  ultimate  destination  of  it. 
Even  though  allotted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  and  followed  up  by  the 
remission  of  taxes,  this,  after  affording  scope  for 
a season  to  the  increase  of  population  and  capital, 
would  but  pour  the  wealth  of  our  ecclesiastics  into 
the  bosom  of  the  landed  aristocracy  at  the  last. 
We  have  already  explained  how  that  scope  might 
be  afforded,  and  yet  the  church  be  upholden  in  all 
her  temporalities  ; and  after  this,  on  weighing  the 
only  real  terms  of  the  alternative,  a moral  good  to 
the  community  against  a large  accession  to  the 
splendour  and  luxury  of  our  landlords,  we  cannot 
hesitate  for  a moment  on  the  question,  whether 
the  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other  would  prove 
a bane  or  a blessing  to  our  nation.* 

12.  After  all,  then,  the  property  of  the  church 
has  created  but  a division  of  wealth,  and  not  a 
diminution  of  it.  The  landed  proprietor  may  still 
complain  of  its  existence,  but  with  no  more  reason 
than  the  owner  of  a thousand  acres  has  to  com- 
plain of  the  contiguous,  but  separate  estate  of  a 

* We  gladly  observe  in  the  pages  of  M.  Say,  a recognition  of 
iimnaterial  products,  as  forming  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a 
country.  The  revenue  of  our  landlords,  in  as  far  as  it  is  spent 
by  themselv’^es,  is  absorbed  in  unproductive  consumption.  The 
taxes  and  the  tithes  which  they  pay,  go  to  the  support  of  public 
functionaries,  or  are  consumed  productively  ; and  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  former  be  paid  to  a well-administered  government,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  be  commuted  and  paid  to  a well- 
administered  church  ; then  taxes  and  tithes,  (the  very  reverse  of 
what  has  been  ascribed  to  them,)  go  to  enrich,  and  not  to  im- 
poverish a nation.  The  civil,  and  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
labourers,  give  a return  in  their  services  for  a revenue  that  w ould 
otherwise  have  been  expended  without  a return,  and  the  value  of 

these  services  forms  a clear  addition  to  the  amount  of  national 
Wealth. 
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hundred  acres  lying  beside  him,  and  which  he 
should  have  liked  to  be  in  his  own  possession, 
rather  than  in  that  of  another  man.  The  clergyman 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  landlord,  that 
the  small  proprietor  does  to  his  neighbouring  large 
one  ; but  with  this  mighty  difference  to  the  public 
good,  that  his  property  involves  in  it  an  obligation 
of  duty,  whereas  the  other  is  in  a state  of  simple 
ownership.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  the 
property  of  the  island  is  not  enough  divided,  and 
complain  of  the  large  estates  that  are  vested  in 
single  individuals  or  families.  The  institution  of 
a church,  even  apart  from  the  service  which  it 
renders  to  society,  is  at  least  a mitigation  of  this 
alleged  evil.  But  its  main  vindication  is  its  use- 
fulness. The  clergyman  is  bound  to  do  something 
for  his  share  in  the  soil.  The  proprietor  to  no- 
thing. The  public  would  be  gainers,  if  still  more 
of  the  country’s  wealth  were  placed  in  the  condi- 
tion, of  having  a duty  and  a service  attached  to 
the  possession  of  it ; or,  in  other  words,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  popular  and  prevailing  cry,  we  hold, 
that  too  little  of  the  produce  of  the  land  goes  to 
the  support  of  functionaries  ; and  that,  of  course, 
the  mere  proprietors,  the  nati  fruges  consume! 
are  allowed  to  reserve  too  much  of  it. 

13.  The  united  expenditure  of  the  clergy  and 
the  landlords,  gives  as  great  an  impulse  to  trade, 
and  as  large  a support  to  labourers,  as  would  the 
entire  expenditure  of  the  landlords,  had  there  been 
no  clergy,  and  our  ecclesiastics  been  so  many  small 
proprietors.  That,  then,  is  an  interest  clearly  not 
affected  by  the  institution  of  an  established  church 
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Apart  from  such  a provision,  its  revenues  would 
have  yielded  so  much  enjoyment  to  possessors  of 
land;  but,  in  their  present  state,  they  yield  as  much 
enjoyment  to  the  holders  of  our  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices ; so  that,  looking  to  the  subject  under  this 
view  likewise,  there  is  no  loss  incurred  by  the  sys- 
tem for  which  we  are  contending.  But  again, 
landlords  are  under  no  positive  or  prescribed  obli- 
gation, of  rendering  any  service  to  the  community 
for  their  share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Clergy- 
men are  ; and  though  they  should  fall  short  of  dis- 
charging their  whole  obligation,  yet,  should  they 
discharge  it  in  part,  and  so  as  that  some  positive 
balance  of  good  to  society  is  done  by  them  on  the 
whole,  to  that  extent  is  society  benefited  by  the 
church,  and  to  that  extent  would  society  be  a 
loser  should  the  church  be  overthrown.  Theirs  is 
not,  to  use  the  language  of  some  of  our  economists, 
unproductive  consumption.  That  of  the  land- 
lords is.  Let  immaterial  products  be  included 
along  with  material,  as  Say  and  others  would,  in 
the  enumeration  of  a country’s  wealth ; and  the 
institution  of  a church  may  serve,  not  to  impover- 
ish, but  to  enrich  a community.  It  is  the  means 
of  turning  so  much  unproductive  into  productive 
consumption.  Without  a church,  the  whole  of 
our  ecclesiastical  wealth  would  have  been  in  the 
‘ hands  of  those  who  give  no  return  for  it.  With  a 
church,  we  have  the  returns  of  all  its  usefulness — 
its  theological  learning — the  protection  w'hich  it 
affords  against  a desolating  infidelity — the  service 
which  it  renders  to  the  morality  of  the  common- 
wealth —and,  above  all,  to  the  eternal  well-being 
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of  the  individual  members  who  compose  it.  These 
are  not  the  less  substantial,  that  they  enter  not  into 
the  common  definition  of  wealth,  as  consisting  in 
the  tangible  produce  of  land  and  labour.  Let 
tithes  and  taxes  be  but  commuted  as  they  ought, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a purer  church  and  a purer 
government,  it  will  become  quite  obvious,  that  they 
do  indeed  augment  the  national  wealth,  in  the  best 
sense  which  can  be  annexed  to  the  term  turning 
that  produce,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
idly  or  unproductively  consumed,  into  an  instru- 
mentof  the  highest  benefits  and  blessings  to  society. 


Note. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  how  much  the  definition 
on  which  we  have  animadverted  in  this  chapter, 
is  implicated  with  the  errors  and  perversities  of 
the  mercantile  system,  (see  § 6 and  8,)  by  which 
processes  are  held  in  higher  estimation  than  their 
results.  It  is  well  to  remark  too,  as  in  § 9,  tnat 
it  is  bound  up  with  the  mistaken  view  which  is 
commonly  taken  of  capital.  But  its  far  most 
serious  evil  is  the  perverting  influence  of  it  on  the 
policy  of  statesmen,  misled  by  it  into  a coarse 
material  utilitarianism,  at  the  expense  of  the  highest 
objects  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

On  the  Law  of  Primogeniture. 

1.  Another  of  the  vague  imaginations  for  the 
relief  of  the  country,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  a 
greater  comfort  and  abundance  through  all  its 
classes,  is  the  more  equal  diffusion  of  property. 
The  expenditure  of  the  landlords  seems  by  many 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  abstraction  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  other  orders  of  society — 
as  if  this  very  expenditure  did  not  consist  in  a 
transference  to  the  industrious,  of  sustenance  and 
upport  for  their  services.  In  spite  of  this  obvious 
consideration,  there  docs  obtain  the  expectation  of 
a great  enlargement,  to  ensue  from  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  And  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  the  politics  of  our  day,  there  is  a growing 
and  gathering  strength  of  opposition  to  the  system, 
which  guarantees  our  landed  aristocracy  in  the 
possession  of  their  ample  and  unbroken  domains 
from  one  generation  to  another.  We  have  already 
said,  that  the  advocates  of  a more  equal  partition 
of  the  land,  should,  on  this  ground  at  least,  be- 
friend an  established  church,  by  which,  at  all 
events,  one  species  of  partition  is  carried  into 
effect.  This,  however,  is  in  no  way  our  argument 
for  such  an  institution — it  being  of  far  less  import- 
ance in  our  view,  that  property  should  be  more 
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equalized,  than  that  property  should,  if  possible, 
be  placed  to  a greater  extent  than  now  in  the  state 
of  having  a public  service  and  obligation  attached 
to  it ; and  that,  consequently,  less  of  it  should  be 
left  in  the  state  of  simple  and  unconditional  owner- 
ship. We  happen  not  to  think,  that  a more  equal 
division  of  the  land  is  in  itself  desirable ; and  far 
less,  that  the  indefinite  subdivision  of  it  would 
prove  a blessing  to  the  country.  Let  us  shortly 
contemplate  the  effects  of  such  a process,  in  the 
train  of  which,  if  once  entered  on,  there  would 
follow  both  political  and  economical  effects  of  the 
utmost  magnitude.  It  is  not  only,  however,  be- 
cause of  these  that  we  invite  attention,  but  because 
we  hold  it  to  involve  a question  of  professional 
importance,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
comes allowed  to  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  other  public  functionaries  of  our  land. 

2.  The  effect,  then,  of  an  indefinite  subdivision 
of  the  land,  would  be  to  lessen  indefinitely,  not 
the  population  on  the  whole,  but  that  class  of  them 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  disposable.* 

* We  must  not,  however,  ascribe  to  the  largeness  and  integrity 
of  its  landed  estates  alone,  the  very  great  proportion  which  the 
disposable  bears  to  the  other  two  classes  of  labourers  in  Britain. 
Both  its  more  perfect  system  of  leases,  and  the  superiority  of  its 
methodsand  machinery,  whether  in  farm-work  or  in  manufactures, 
contribute  to  the  same  result.  They  cause  that,  by  means  ot  a 
much  smaller  agricultural  and  secondary  population,  the  same 
amount  of  food  is  raised  in  Britain  than  perhaps  in  any  country 
of  Europe ; leaving  a greater  surplus  of  hands  for  the  service  ot 
the  affluent  in  the  preparation  of  luxuries,  or  tor  the  services  ot 
the  state.  This  is  the  real  secret  ot  a power  and  political 
greatness  so  much  bevond  the  absolute  population  of  our  island. 
It  is  not  bv  its  absolute,  but  by  its  disposable  population  that  Uie 
strength  of  a nation  is  to  be  estimated.  We  are  much  behind 
France  in  respect  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter  comparison. 
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3.  The  landed  proprietor,  in  expending  that  sur- 
plus produce  of  his  estate,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  rent,  must  himself  be  upheld  in  the  first 
and  second  necessaries  of  life  ; and  so  far  must  he 
draw  on  the  services  both  of  the  agricultural  and 
the  secondary  population.  But  whatever  he  is 
able  to  expend  over  and  above,  he,  by  our  defini- 
tion, expends  upon  luxuries ; and  in  so  far  he  up- 
holds a disposable  population,  who,  by  our  defini- 
tion also,  are  employed  in  preparing  them.  Let 
us  imagine  him  able  to  expend  the  maintenance  of 
four  such;  but  that,  in  the  next  generation,  his 
estate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  a 
separate  proprietor.  The  surplus  produce  has  now 
to  maintain  two  proprietors  in  the  first  and  second 
necessaries  of  life,  instead  of  one.  It  was  formerly 
divided  between  the  essential  maintenance  of  one 
proprietor,  and  four  labourers  of  the  disposable 
class — it  will  now  be  divided  between  the  essential 
maintenance  of  two  proprietors,  and  three  labourers 
of  the  disposable  class.  At  this  point  one  of  the 
disposable  population  has  been  withdrawn,  and  a 
proprietor  has  come  in  his  room.  At  the  next 
descent,  should  the  same  rate  of  subdivision  hold, 

And  as  we  have  adverted  to  the  varieties  of  land  lettin^r,  we 
Would  only  remark,  that  there  is  surely  nothing  in  these  which 
can  at  all  obscure  a truth  that  so  announces  its  own  evidence, 
as  the  utter  incapacity  of  land  which  but  feeds  its  agricultural 
and  secondary  labourers,  for  yielding  a rent  in  any  shape.  If, 
over  and  above  this,  its  cultivators  can  render  personal  services, 
or  pay  taxes,  or  afford  part  of  the  produce  to  tlieir  superiors  ; 
these  are  not  the  same  in  kind  as  the  money  rents  of  Britain  , 
but  still  they  are  varieties  of  rent,  and  proceeding  too  from  the 
same  cause — from  a surplus  produce,  or  a superior  fertility  in 

the  soil,  over  that  which  could  but  remunerate  the  expenses  of 
Its  husbandry. 
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we  shall  have  four  proprietors  on  the  land  which 
originally  belonged  to  one  ; and,  instead  of  four  of 
a disposable  population,  attached  by  service  to  the 
property,  there  will  only  remain  one  of  that  de- 
scription. At  the  next  descent,  the  whole  of  the 
disposable  population,  formerly  attached  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  in  question,  behoved  to  dis- 
appear. The  surplus  produce  would  not,  in  fact, 
be  equal  to  their  maintenance  in  the  first  and 
second  necessaries,  or  to  what  may  be  called  their 
essential  maintenance — and  their  owners  behoved 
to  help  out  their  support  by  entering  on  that  part 
of  the  gross  produce  which  is  detained  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  husbandry ; which  they  could  only 
do,  by  sinking,  partly  into  the  agricultural,  or 
partly  into  the  secondary  class  of  labourers  them- 
selves. The  tendency  of  such  a system,  then,  is 
to  extinguish  the  disposable  population,  in  as  far 
as  their  services  are  attached  to  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  to  substitute  a merely  agrarian  popula- 
tion in  their  room ; each  perhaps  labouring  at  the 
husbandry  of  his  own  scanty  portion,  and  it  to  be 
frittered  into  still  smaller  shreds  and  pendicles 
with  the  rising  up  of  the  next  generation.  The 
disposable  population  would  not  be  annihilated, 
even  with  the  farthest  consummation  of  such  a 
process.  There  still  behoved  to  be  so  many  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  capitalists,  who,  in  expend- 
ing their  profits,  would  be  enabled,  as  at  present, 
to  purchase  the  luxuries  of  life  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families.  Mainly,  however,  our  landed 
aristocracy  would  disappear ; and,  whether  as  it 
respects  the  state  of  society,  or  the  direction  and 
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distributiol'.  of  employment  among  the  people,  we 
know  not  how  a greater  revolution  could  be  ef- 
fected, on  the  internal  economy  of  our  nation,  than 
by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  enactment,  in  its  place,  of  a law  of  equal  in- 
heritance among  the  children  of  a family. 

4.  Now,  assuming,  what  we  surely  need  not 
prove,  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  a country, 
in  this  comminuted  state,  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
greater,  than  when  the  land  is  parcelled  out  into 
sizeable  and  well  stocked  farms ; it  will  be  obvious 
that  there  is  no  security  whatever  for  the  better 
economic  condition  of  an  agrarian,  than  of  a dis- 
posable population.  The  moral  preventive  check 
might  operate  with  equal  efficacy  in  both ; and, 
if  this  check  be  wanting,  the  distress  of  both  is 
equally  unavoidable.  The  want  or  the  well-being 
of  a nation,  resolves  itself  exclusively  into  this  ; 
and,  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  expedient  which 
can  be  devised,  that  will  ultimately  and  perma- 
nently serve  to  elevate  the  comfort  of  the  poorer 
i orders.  We  have  indeed  many  experimental  symp- 
toms within  our  reach,  of  the  misery  incidental  to 
a mere  agrarian  population.  In  Ireland,  the  de- 
gradation of  the  peasantry  has  been  ascribed  to  an 
indefinite  subdivision  in  the  occupancy  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  very  same  result  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
indefinite  subdivision  of  its  ownership.  In  those 
country  hamlets,  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  attachment  of  a slip  of  land  to 
each  of  the  tenements,  what  an  amount  of  want 
and  of  wretchedness  is  often  realized  ! A headlong 
deterioration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  is 
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just  as  possible  and  likely  under  this  agrarian  sys- 
tem as  any  other.  Nothing,  in  fact,  will  save  the 
community  at  large  from  the  miseries  of  an  op- 
pressed  and  straitened  condition,  but  an  elevation 
of  the  popular  character  and  mind ; and  more 
especially  of  this  expedient  of  family  equalization 
may  it  be  said,  that  while,  ultimately,  it  cannot 
restrain  the  people  from  descending  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  they  would  have  done  under  any  other 
economy,  it,  at  the  same  time,  weakens  to  an  in- 
calculable extent  the  general  interest  of  the  state ; 
besides  preventing  the  formation,  or  the  increase, 
of  certain  other  and  subordinate  interests,  which 

best  serve  to  grace  and  to  dignify  a nation. 

5.  What  we  mean  by  the  general  interest  of  the 

state,  is  the  interest  which  lies  in  the  amount  of 
its  public  revenue,  and  its  consequent  command 
over  the  services  of  the  population.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  all  those  enlisted  in  the  direct  service 
of  government,  provided  that  their  whole  time  is 
given  to  it,  must  belong  to  the  disposable  class ; 
as,  with  a given  population  in  the  country,  and  a 
given  standard  of  enjoyment  among  them,  neither 
the  agricultural  nor  the  secondary  classes  can  pos- 
sibly be  trenched  upon.  It  is  out  of  the  disposable 
population,  then,  that  a government  draws  its 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  civil  servants,  and  all  the 
agency  of  its  various  establishments,  on  the  sup- 
position of  this  public  service  being,  not  their  oc- 
casional, but  their  perpetual  occupation.  Even 
then,  before  we  have  entered  upon  any  financial 
consideration,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  whatever 
limits  the  disposable  population,  lessens  the  power 
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of  a state  to  extend  its  permanent  establishments. 
It  may  command  the  temporary  service  of  all  its 
citizens.  It  may  compel  each  man  to  be  a soldier ; 
and  thus  enact  a composition  of  professions  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military..  But  it  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  full  benefit  that  lies  in  the 
separation  of  the  professions,  or  in  the  division  of 
employment,  it  cannot  have  such  numbers  at  its 
disposal ; when,  by  any  cause,  an  abridgment  has 
taken  place  on  the  disposable' population.  The 
landed  property,  which  has  four  disposable  labour- 
ers attached  to  it,  can  be  so  taxed,  as  to  place  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  under  the  control  of 
government,  than  when,  by  its  first  division,  the 
number  of.  such  labourers  is  reduced  to  three,  and 
still  more,  than  when,  by  its  second  division,  the 
number  is  reduced  to  one.  Or,  to  exhibit  the 
^same  thing  in  money,  if  an  estate  be  worth  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  its  one  proprietor,  and 
fifty  be  allowed  for  his  essential  maintenance ; 
then,  the  sum  of  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  may 
be  regarded  as  the  taxable  fund  that  is  yielded  by 
the  property.  But,  after  it  comes  into  the  hand  of 
two  proprietors,  there  must  be  the  deduction  of 
a hundred  pounds  for  their  essential  maintenance, 
and  the  taxable  fund  is  thereby  reduced  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  a hundred.  It  is  thus,  that, 

. by  every  step  in  the  process  of  subdivision,  a re- 
duction takes  place  in  the  amount  of  that  produce 
which  government  can  reach  by  its  taxations.  A 
territorial  impost  could  not  raise  so  much  from  a 
country  divided  into  small  as  into  large  properties, 
without  a far  greater  sense  of  depression  and  dis- 
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comfort  on  the  part  of  its  owners.  And  these  may 
at  length  be  so  multiplied,  that,  reduced  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  could  pay  no  such  imposts 
at  all.  It  is  thus,  we  think,  that  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture stands  essentially  connected  with  the 
strength  and  power  of  a nation  ; and  that  every 
j government  is  sure  to  wax  feeble,  under  a system 
I by  which  the  land  crumbles  into  fragments.  At 
every  new  subdivision,  the  disposable  population 
f is  lessened  ; and  just  because  the  surplus  mainten- 
ance, which  went  to  uphold  them  is  lessened — there 
being  always  a greater  and  a greater  proportion  of 
it  absorbed  by  those  agrarians,  who  are  left  to 
multiply  without  limit,  on  a soil  that  will  soon  be 
unable  to  sustain  them.  The  people,  individually, 
C are  not  more  comfortable  ; while,  collectively,  their 
' strength  and  greatness  must  decline.  France,  un- 
der her  present  system,  and  in  spite  of  the  convul- 
sive efforts  made  by  her  in  seasons  of  great  public 
excitement,  has  entered,  we  believe,  on  a sure 
process  of  decay  ; and,  without  a more  comfortable 
peasantry  than  before,  will  she  sink  in  the  long  run, 
beneath  the  pre-eminence  once  held  by  her  among 
the  nations. 

6.  We  are  aware  that,  generally,  it  is  not  by  an 
income  tax,  that  the  public  revenues,  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  are  raised.  Still  the  argu- 
ment holds,  in  as  far  as  they  are  raised  by  a tax 
on  the  luxuries  of  our  landed  proprietors.  This  is 
a source  of  income  to  government,  that  is  per- 
petually lessening,  under  the  system  of  territorial 
division.  And  its  tendency  is  to  land  the  nation 
in  that  state,  when  nothing  will  remain  for  taxa- 
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tion,  but  the  profits  of  capital,  and  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  such  commodities  as  enter  into  the 
consumption  of  capitalists  and  labourers.  We  have 
already  explained,  how  the  effect  of  such  taxation. 


is  to  limit  the  agriculture,  by  causing  it  to  stop  all 
the  sooner,  in  its  progress  downward  among  the 
inferior  soils ; the  last  soil  entered  on,  behoving 
to  be  of  such  capability,  as  will  not  merely  yield 
a satisfying  remuneration  to  the  capitalists  and 
labourers,  but  yield,  over  and  above,  the  payment  of 
all  the  taxes  to  which  the  capitalists  and  labourers 
are  exposed.*  One  great  recommendation  that 
we  insisted  on  of  a tax  upon  net  rent,  is,  that  it 
lays  no  such  impediment  on  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation ; insomuch,  that  if  the  whole  of  our  national 
revenue  were  drawn  from  the  landlords,  they  would 
not  only  have  a full  compensation  in  the  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  used  by  them  ; but,  in  addition, 
they  would  have  an  enlargement  of  their  income, 
by  the  agriculture  being  relieved  of  its  present 
obstructions,  and  let  out  to  the  uttermost  limit  of 
which,  apart  from  taxation,  it  is  capable.  There 
is  thus  a double  infliction  attendant  on  an  indefi- 

* So  much  do  we  hold  this  to  be  the  truth,  that,  if  there  is 
soundness  in  our  principle,  it  is  still  the  land  which  yields  all 
the  taxes,  even  after  it  may  have  been  so  subdivided,  as  that 
all  which  bears  the  semblance  of  rent  shall  be  annihilated. 
The  mere  capitalist  finds  a refuge  from  taxation  in  higher  pro- 
fits, and  the  mere  labourer  in  higher  wages.  It  is  the  residuum 
of  farm  produce,  over  and  above  that  which  defrays  the  natural 
expenses  of  farm  management,  that  pays  all  the  public  revenue  ; 
and  it  is  conceiveable,  that,  in  that  payment,  it  may  be  so  wholly 
absorbed  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  That  land  should  be 
able  to  sustain  this  burden,  it  must  be  of  a superior  quality  to  that 
which  forms  the  natural  limit  of  the  agriculture;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  agriculture  must  stop  at  a higher  point  of  fertility  than  it 
otherwise  would  do. 
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nite  subdivision  of  the  land.  It  necessarily  con- 
fines the  taxes  to  such  objects,  that  they  oppose 
the  extension  of  the  husbandry,  and  thus  limit 
the  natural  produce  of  the  country  ; while  it  les- 
sens that  proportion  of  it  which  can  be  made 
available  to  public  or  national  objects.  In  coun- 
terpart to  this,  there  is  a double  benefit  in  that 
system  of  larger  properties,  which  would  admit  of 
the  revenue  of  government  being  wholly  territorial. 
It  w'ould  both  enlarge  the  national  wealth,  and 
enlarge  that  proportion  of  it,  w'hich  might  be  de- 
voted, through  the  means  of  taxation,  to  any  of 
the  objects  of  patriotism.  The  nation  might 
become  both  individually  richer,  and  collectively 
stronger  than  before. 

7.  This  double  benefit  speaks  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Under  this  law,  and 
with  the  system  of  larger  properties  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  there  is  room  for  a higher  territorial  im- 
post insomuch  that  the  whole  public  revenue  might 
be  raised  by  a tax  upon  net  rent.  And  were  the 
method  resorted  to,  of  making  the  centage  of  im- 
position higher  as  the  income  was  higher ; a much 
greater  amount  could  be  levied  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, with  less  of  individual  hardship  to  those  on 
whom  the  taxes  had  been  laid.  The  proprietor 
of  ten  thousand  a-year  could  not  only  part  with  a 
larger  sum  annually,  but  with  a larger  proportional 
sum,  than  the  proprietor  of  a thousand  a-year.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  the  system  for 
which  we  are  contending.  Government  can  not 
only  obtain,  in  consequence  of  it,  a greater  fraction 
of  the  country’s  wealth,  but  the  wealth  itself  be- 
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comes  absolutely  greater.  Every  other  tax  but' 
one  on  net  rent,  more  especially  if  laid  on  articles 
of  general  consumption,  contracts  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  ; and,  along  with  it,  the  dependent 
and  subordinate  interests  of  the  population,  and 
the  trade  and  the  manufactures.  With  the  com- 
mutation of  all  general  taxes  into  one  on  net  rent, 
every  artificial  limit  to  the  extent  of  cultivation  is 
done  away,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  car- 
ried forward  to  the  uttermost  of  its  capabilities. 
Government  is  not  only  enabled,  first,  to  raise  a 
larger  proportion ; but,  secondly,  to  raise  that 
larger  proportion  from  a larger  subject.  This  is 
the  way  by  which  to  draw  the  maximum  of  public 
revenue,  for  the  benefit  of  all  public  interests  ; and 
that,  by  an  imposition  on  landlords  alone,  without 
even  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  hardship  on  the 
community  at  large  ; a way,  by  which  taxation  may 
be  carried,  if  necessary,  beyond  all  former  example, 
and  without  hurt  or  heart-burning  to  the  general 
population. 

8.  The  topics  of  popular  invective  often  cross 
each  other.  The  loudest  against  the  burden  of 
taxation,  are  also  the  loudest  against  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  Little  do  they  know,  that  this 
law  might  be  the  instrument  of  a great  and  general 
immunity  to  the  people  ; that  by  the  help  of  it, 
taxation,  though  levied  and  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  might  be  transferred  in  full  to  the 
landlords— these  objects  of  their  fierce  jealousy — 
who  yet  would  not  be  injured  by  the  commutation, 
but  would  only  become  ostensibly,  w^hat  they  are 
really,  the  sole  tributaries  of  the  commonwealth. 
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9.  We  have  before  said,  that,  had  no  land  yielded 
more,  in  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  than 
enough  to  feed  the  agricultural  workmen  and  their 
secondaries,  the  whole  species  behoved  to  be  en-^ 
grossed  with  the  cares  of  providing  for  a subsis- 
tence. There  could  have  been  no  leisure  forj 
higher  and  more  dignified  occupations.  It  is  in- 
teresting, thus  to  connect  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
with  a disposable  population,  and  with  all  which 
that  population  renders  for  the  pleasures  of  human 
life,  and  the  embellishment  of  human  society.  It 
is  the*  overplus  produce  of  land,  after  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  their  secondaries  have 
been  fed — it  is  out  of  this,  in  fact,  that  law,  and 
protection,  and  philosophy,  and  the  ministry  of  reli- 
gion, and  art,  and  all  that  goes  to  decorate  and  to 
dignify  humanlife,  are  upholden.  It  is  because  this 
overplus  is  possessed  in  quantities  large  enough, 
not  only  for  the  essential  maintenance  of  its  own- 
ers, but  for  enabling  them,  by  the  maintenance  of 
others,  to  purchase  a thousand  gratifications  both 
for  the  mind  and  the  person — it  is  because  of  this, 

^ that  the  luxuries,  whether  of  a more  sensual  or 

refined  character,  so  abound  in  society.  We  feel 
i ' quite  assured,  that  a system  which  would  fritter 

down  this  overplus  into  indefinitely  minute  por- 
I tions,  must  tend  to  vulgarise  a community,  by 

absorbing,  in  the  mere  subsistence  of  an  ever-in- 
I creasing  multitude  of  owners,  what  is  now  divided 

I in  subsistence  for  those  who  yield,  in  return  for  it, 

j a thousand  elegancies  and  enjoyments,  that  would 

! have  been  otherwise  unknown.  It  is  no  adequate 

I reply  to  this,  that  these  enjoyments  and  elegancies 
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are  monopolized  by  a few  ; for,  by  the  controlling 
power  of  the  state,  the  fund,  out  of  which  they  are 
purchased,  can  be  drawn  upon  indefinitely  not 
for  the  support  of  political  interests  alone,  but  for 
the  support  of  Christian  education  and  a national 
literature,  and  other  benefits,  of  a high  order,  that 
are  diffused  among  the  many.  Such  a system  of 
landed  property,  is  not  only  the  best  fitted  to 
enrich  and  enable  ar  government  for  the  support  of 
liberal  institutions  and  the  effective  patronage  of 
genius ; but  the  system  is,  in  itself,  a guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  of  enough  of  leisure,  among  a 
class  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  extensive 
reading  public,  and  call  forth  the  exhaustless  var- 
ieties of  an  authorship,  that  is  ever  keeping  the 
mind  of  society  in  vigorous  play,  and  adorning  it 
with  the  graces  of  taste  and  cultivation.  So  that, 
altogether,  with  the  size  and  integrity  of  our  landed 
estates,  would  we  associate  a greater  amount  of 
mental  power  and  cultivation — both  the  benefits 
and  the  beauties  of  a more  intellectual  and  polished 
commonwealth. 

10.  When  it  is  alleged,  that,  under  the  existing 
system,  the  luxuries  worked  up  by  the  disposable 
population,  are  monopolized  by  the  few",  the  ima- 
gination is,  that  were  the  system  broken  down,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  same 
amount  of  luxury  would  be  diffused  throughout  a 
vastly  greater  multitude.  But  the  truth  is,  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  process  which  w'ould  ensue,  the 
disposable  population  would  constantly  be  lessen- 
ing, and  the  luxuries  they  rendered  would  every 
year  be  diminished  in  their  amount.  The  tend- 
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ency  is  to  an  ultimate  state,  where,  instead  of 
luxuries  or  elegancies  being  divided  among  many 
landed  proprietors,  these  proprietors  would  be 
unable  to  afford  any  luxuries  or  elegancies  at  all. 
Even  for  their  own  comfort,  it  would  have  been 
as  well  that  they  had  been  labouring  in  the  ranks 
of  the  disposable  population — as  labouring,  each 
in  sordidness  and  straitness,  on  some  little  acre, 
from  which  the  subsistence  of  a family  could  hardly 
be  extorted.  The  drudgery  of  an  artisan,  in  the 
manufacture  of  luxuries,  is  not  worse  than  the 
ignoble  drudgery  of  an  over-crowded  agrarian 
population.  Under  the  system  in  question,  the 
manufacture  of  second  necessaries  might  be  kept 
up  in  its  original  extent ; but  the  manufacture  of 
uxuries  would  be  indefinitely  diminished.  There 
would  thus  be  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors that  could  command  any  of  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  life.  There  would  also  be  fewer 
or  smaller  capitalists  in  the  land ; and,  instead  of 
our  present  beautiful  gradation,  we  should  behold 
a general  levelling  of  all  conditions,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  human  society  reduced  to  one  common 
state  of  penury  and  toil. 

11.  And  it  is  not  true,  that,  in  virtue  of  ele- 
gance, and  luxury,  and  leisure,  being  the  inherit- 
ance of  a few,  there  is  not  a blessing  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things  to  the  whole  mass  of  society. 
Under  the  opposite  system,  there  would  be  nearly 
one  unbroken  level,  the  whole  of  which  behoved, 
in  time,  to  be  as  sunk  and  degraded,  as  is  the  state 
of  our  present  labourers.  Now,  it  is  a level, 
rising  into  frequent  eminences,  of  greater  or  less 
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height,  and  of  radiance,  more  or  less  conspicuous. 
And  what  we  affirm  is,  that,  from  this  higher  gal- 
axy of  rank  and  fortune,  there  are  the  droppings, 
as  it  were,  of  a bland  and  benignant  influence  on 
the  general  platform  of  humanity.  There  is  one 
very  palpable  evidence  of  this  in  the  moral  effect 
of  a residing  gentry ; and  we  might  also  allege  the 
consequent  economic  good  of  such  a distribution, 
seeing  that  the  moral  and  the  economic  in  society 
are  so  intimately  blended.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
very  elevation  of  mind  and  manners,  caught  as  if 
by  infection  from  the  higher,  forms  our  best  secu- 
rity against  an  extreme  wretchedness  in  the  lower 
orders.  If  the  people  were  once  inoculated  with 
a higher  taste  for  the  comforts  and  decencies  of 
life,  the  else  difficult,  or  rather,  unresolvable  pro- 
blem, of  a secure  and  permanent  sufficiency  for  all 
their  wants,  would  receive  its  most  effectual  ac- 
complishment. And  we  appeal  to  general  obser- 
vation, if  the  symptoms  of  such  a taste  are  not 
greatly  more  frequent  and  conspicuous  around  the 
habitations  of  our  rural  aristocracy.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  its  virtue  in  raising  and  refining  the 
general  tone  of  the  people,  it  is  surely,  reasoning 
on  the  capability  of  things,  a vast  accession  to  a 
community,  when  there  is  in  it  a quantity  of  mind 
disengaged  for  general  speculation,  and  therefore, 
if  under  patriotic  and  enlightened  direction,  in  a 
state  for  devising  the  best  institutions  and  the  best 
economy  of  things  for  the  well-being  of  a nation. 
Law,  and  education,  and  charity,  and  all  the  col- 
lective interests  of  a state,  are  more  likely  to  be 
put  on  their  best  footing — not,  we  admit,  where 
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arbitrary  and  despotic  power  stands  associated 
with  great  property,  but  where  regulated  freedom 
md  respectable  property  are  blended.  We  feel 
juite  assured,  of  every  land  of  law  and  liberty,' 
that,  with  an  order  of  men  possessing  large  and 
•.ndependent  affluence,  there  is  better  security  for 
the  general  comfort  and  virtue  of  the  whole,  than 
when  society  presents  an  aspect  of  almost  unalle- 
viated plebeianism.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  argument,  that  the  breaking  down  of 
this  affluence  would  ultimately  do  nothing  for  the 
enlarged  sufficiency  of  the  lower  orders.  What- 
ever beneficent  effects,  then,  can  with  justice  be 
ascribed  to  the  existence  and  secure  establishment 
of  such  an  ^affluence — these  we  have  all  to  the 
bargain.  They  form  so  much  clear  gain  to  the 
commonwealth ; and  though,  at  first  sight,  the 
whole  good  of  it  may  appear  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  children  of  fortune,  there  is,  beside  this  absorp- 
tion by  them,  a reflection  on  the  commonwealth  at 
large — a secondary  influence,  that  is  felt  through- 
out the  extent  of  society,  and  which  goes  down  to 
the  very  humblest  of  its  members. 

12.  For  the  best  construction  of  a social  edifice, 
in  every  large  country  like  ours,  we  would  have  a 
kingupon  the  throne — not  risinglike  a giant  among 
the  pigmies,  or  as  an  unsupported  May-pole  in  the 
midst  of  a level  population  ; but  borne  up  by  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  and  a gradation  of  ranks 
shelving  downwards  to  the  basement  of  society. 
We  doubt  if  the  other  monarchy  could  stand  ; or 
if  France,  with  its  citizen  king,  amid  a mighty  and 
ever-increasing  swarm  of  smaller  and  smaller  agra- 
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rians,  can  maintain  its  present  economy  for  a single 
generation.  We  think  of  our  own  political  fabric, 
that  it  not  only  affords  a vastly  greater  number  of 
noble  and  graceful  spectacles,  in  the  minarets  and 
the  blazing  pinnacles  which  crowd  its  elevation 
but  that,  abstracting  from  the  degradation  which 
has  been  caused  by  its  accursed  law  of  pauperism, 
it  would  have  had  a more  elevated  basement  in  its 
well-conditioned  peasantry,  than  any  other  country 
or  kingdom  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  its  ornaments  and  its  chivalry  alone 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  these  chiefly,  that  we  want 
the  high  rank  and  fortune  of  our  aristocracy  to  be 
upholden.  It  is  because  we  think  there  is  a soul 
ill  chivalry,  which,  though  nursed  in  the  bosom  of 
affluence,  does  not  cloister  there,  but  passes  abroad 
from  mind  to  mind,  and  lights  up  a certain  glow' 
of  inspiration  throughout  the  mass  of  a community. 
Let  it  only  be  a land  of  intelligence  and  freedom 
—and  we  think  that,  where  there  are  nobles,  the 
common  people  are  not  so  ignoble  ; and  that,  while 
the  property  of  the  rich,  though  scattered,  as  by 
the  law  of  France,  into  innumerable  fragments, 
would  not  add  by  a single  iota  to  the  average  com- 
fort of  our  plebeian  families  ; yet  the  presence  of 
the  rich  infuses  a spirit  that,  by  dignifying  their 
characters,  enables  them,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  habits  and  exertions,  to  dignify  their 
condition  also.  It  is  thus,  we  hold,  that  there  are 
materials  in  Britain,  for  the  composition,  altogether, 
of  a finer,  and  higher,  and  happier  societv,  than 
there  are  in  America ; and  that,  without  one  taint 
of  the  pusillanimous  in  the  spirit  of  our  people, 
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there  might  be  a deference  to  rank,  and  withal  a 
truer  greatness  of  soul  and  sentiment,  than  repub- 
licanism, with  all  its  coarse  and  boastful  indepen- 
dence, can  ever  realize.  We  would  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  leave  the  existing  framework  of  our  own 
community  undisturbed ; and,  instead  ot  letting 
down  the  peerage  of  our  realms  to  the  external 
condition  of  our  peasantry,  we  should  rather  go 
forth  among  the  peasantry,  and  do  all  that  lies 
within  the  compass  of  education,  both  to  elevate 
their  standard  of  comfort,  and  to  pour  such  a moral 
lustre  over  them,  as  might  equalize  them,  either 
to  peers  or  to  princes,  in  all  the  loftiest  attributes 
of  humanity. 

13.  We  again  recur  to  the  absenteeism  of  Ire- 
land, in  support  of  our  argument.  The  crying 
evil  of  that  land,  is  not  that  the  wealth  of  its  pro- 
prietors is  withdrawn  from  its  shores.  Even 
though  detained  and  spent  amongst  them,  yet,  did 
the  people  continue  as  reckless,  and  of  as  degraded 
habits  as  now ; then,  through  intervention  of  the 
sure  principle  of  population,  we  should  only  behold 
a larger,  but  in  every  respect  as  wretched  a com- 
munity. The  benefit  of  a residing  gentry  lies,  not 
in  the  money  which  they  spend,  but  in  the  moral 
and  humanizing  effect  of  their  presence.  The 
peasantry,  under  this  influence,  would  soon  cease 
to  be  so  degraded ; and  through  the  medium,  not 
of  external  aid,  but  of  their  own  internal  principles 
and  tastes,  would  attain  to  a more  secure  and 
respectable  sufficiency.  The  popular  cry,  and  on 
sound  economic  grounds  too,  is  for  a residing  gen- 
try ; yet,  with  marvellous  dissonance  thereto,  there 
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is  another  cry  for  the  spoliation  of  the  church,  that 
would,  in  fact,  annihilate  the  best  supplement  for 
a residing  gentry,  which  Ireland  at  present  enjoys ; 
we  mean  a clergy  bound,  in  a vast  majority  of 
instances,  to  dwell  and  to  officiate  among  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  also  a well-founded  cry  against  the 
absence  of  proprietors.  But  they  are  little  aware, 
that  the  cry  for  a system  of  pauperism,  is  a cry 
for  that  which  will  rivet  this  calamity,  and  make 
it  irrecoverable.  We  do  not  say,  that  a compul- 
sory provision  for  indigence  will  banish  its  large 
landed  proprietors  from  Ireland,  but  it  will  anni- 
hilate the  order  altogether.  F or  the  non-residence 
of  the  gentry,  it  will  bring  on  what  is  far  more 
hopeless — the  non-existence  of  a gentry ; when 
the  population,  the  victims  of  the  most  insensate 
experiment,  that,  in  opposition  to  all  the  lights 
both  of  observation  and  argument,  was  ever  at- 
tempted by  statesmen,  will  remain  in  as  great  des- 
titution, and  withal  in  greater  helplessness  than 
ever. 

14.  We  know  that  there  is  a mighty  force  of 
sentiment  and  natural  affection  arrayed  against  the 
law'  of  primogeniture.  But  here  is  the  way  in 
which  we  would  appease  these  feelings,  and  make 
compensation  for  the  violence  done  to  them.  We 
would  make  no  inroad  on  the  integrity  of  estates  ; 
or,  for  the  sake  of  a second  brother,  take  off  a por- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  a thousand  a-year,  from  that 
domain  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  which  devolved 
by  succession  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.  We 
should  think  it  vastly  better,  if,  by  means  of  a 
liberal  provision  in  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
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service,  a place  of  a thousand  a-year  lay  open  to 
the  younger  son,  whether  in  the  law,  or  in  the 
church,  or  in  colleges,  or  in  the  army,  or  in  any 
other  well-appointed  establishment,  kept  up  for  the 
good  and  interest  of  the  nation.  We  would  still 
have  the  estate  to  support  the  younger  branches  ; 
yet  that,  not  by  the  violation  of  its  integrity,  but 
by  a more  severe  taxation  than  our  politicians  of 
the  present  day  have  the  courage  to  impose. 
Under  the  one  system,  the  second  brother  would 
have  his  thousand  a-year,  but  give  no  return  for  it 
in  any  kind  of  service.  Under  the  other  system, 
he  would  also  have  his  thousand  a-year,  and  the 
public  have  the  benefit  of  a duty  and  a service  from 
him  to  the  bargain.  Instead  of  a rustic  idler,  we 
should , behold  him  a public  functionary;  and, 
under  this  arrangement,  therefore,  we  should  com- 
bine, with  a provision  for  the  younger  branches  of 
families,  a gi-eater  efficiency  and  amount  of  public 
service;  a remedy  against  the  destitution  of  younger 
children,  and  withal,  a better  served  nation.  The 
one  system  only  proposes  a single  object  a provi- 
sion for  ^munger  children  ; and  this  object,  in  the 
course  of  that  indefinite  comminution  which  must 
take  place  upon  the  territory,  would  at  length  be 
completely  unattainable  after  a lapse  of  generations. 
The  other  system  proposes  a double  object— a pro- 
vision for  younger  children,  along  with  a fully- 
equipped  and  full-paid  agency  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  national  usefulness.  And  this  object 
could  be  permanently  upholden.  The  integrity 
of  estates  is  not  necessarily  violated  by  a large 
taxation  on  the  owners  of  them.  Through  the 
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organ  of  government,  each  estate  may  be  looked 
upon  as  loaded  with  jointures  for  the  sake  of  the 
younger  members  of  families ; who,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  simple  receivers,  have  to  labour, 
in  some  vocation  or  other,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  And  believing  as  we  do,  that  the 
real  incidence  of  the  taxes  is  upon  land,  we  would 
enlist  all  the  forces  of  natural  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion on  the  side  of  a larger  revenue  to  government, 
and  a larger  allowance  to  public  functionaries  of 
all  orders.  We  would  infinitely  prefer,  that  these 
feelings,  generous  and  natural  as  they  are,  took  a 
direction  towards  the  increase  of  taxes,  than  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  But  it 
were  well,  in  the  present  delusion,  if  these  taxes 
were  laid  directly  and  ostensibly  upon  land.  The 
whole  work  of  retrenchment,  that  is  now  the 
favourite  cry  of  patriots,  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, proceeds,  we  think,  on  a short-sighted 
view,  or  rather,  a total  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  interests  involved  in  the  question.  A large 
taxation  is  just  a right  corollary  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  And  the  nibbling  economy  of 
those  who  would  cut  and  curtail  in  all  directions, 
is  most  perversely  at  variance  with  the  consistent 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  every  country  where 

that  law  is  in  operation, 

15.  It  will  not  for  a moment  be  imagined,  that, 
while  we  would  apportion  a much  larger  amount 
of  the  nation’s  wealth  to  the  objects  of  public  ser- 
vice, we  contend  for  any  hereditary  or  family  right 
to  that  portion,  on  the  part  of  the  younger  brothers 
of  our  aristocracy.  It  should  lie  open  to  the  com- 
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petition  of  all  the  worth  and  talent  which  may  exist 
in  any  quarter  of  society.  In  the  exercise  of  a 
virtuous  patronage,  it  should  always  be  disposed  of 
to  those  who  can  give  the  largest  return  for  it,  in 
the  value  of  their  services.  It  is  because  of  the 
greater  ascendancy  which  the  public  mind  has  over 
the  counsels  and  the  doings  of  government,  than 
at  any  former  period,  that  w'e  feel  both  the  safety 
and  the  advantage  of  a more  largely-provided  and 
better-paid  agency  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state,  and  of  far  more  generous  allow  ances  to  public 
and  professional  men.  Kow  that  the  public  mind 
has  become  more  influential,  we  should  like  that 
the  part  it  took  were  to  direct  the  machinery  of 
our  national  institutes,  rather  than  to  impair  or  to 
destroy  it.  This  machinery  the  public  will  not 
grudge  to  see  extended,  after  that,  under  a reformed 
system  of  finance,  it  shall  have  become  patent  to 
general  observation — that,  with  the  law^  of  primo- 
geniture, the  whole  expense  of  supporting  it  is 
really  drawn  from  the  eldest  sons  of  our  landed 
families.  And  w’e  contend  for  no  more,  in  behalf 
of  the  younger  sons,  than  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  equal  terms  to  the  competitions  of  this 
then  larger  and  wealthier  preferment,  along  wuth 
men  of  the  requisite  intelligence  and  accomplish- 
ment from  all  other  classes  of  the  community.* 

16.  It  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  such  a benefit 
in  the  size  of  estates,  how  far  ought  that  principle 
to  be  carried ; and  w^ould  it  really  be  desirable,  that 

^ It  is  thus  that  taxation  accomplishes  what  ought  to  be  the 
popular  object,  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  general  society, 
a portion  of  that  wealth  which  would  otherwise  be  restricted  to 
hereditary  proprietors. 
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the  territory  of  our  island  were  shared  among  a few 
large  proprietors,  each  having  a domain  equal  to  a 
princedom,  and  so  with  the  entire  annihilation  of 
such  a gentry  as  compose  the  actual  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  Britain  ? We  admit,  though  the  subject 
be,  from  its  nature,  not  very  definable,  that  there 
is  an  extreme  in  that  direction  too,  against  which, 
however,  w'e  have  a sufficient  practical  security  in 
the  existing  order  of  things.  But  with  the  law  of 
equal  division  in  families,  there  is  no  security 
against  the  rapid  descent  of  the  nation  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  land  would  speedily  be 
frittered  into  shreds ; and,  under  the  load  of  an 
agrarian  population,  ever  augmenting  and  accumu- 
lating, the  best  interests  of  the  community  would 
most  certainly  be  overborne.  Having  these  views, 
it  is  with  us  a theme  of  gratulation,  that  there 
should  be  a law  of  primogeniture ; but  w^e  would 
earnestly  contend,  that  this  law,  and  a liberal  pro- 
vision for  all  public  functionaries,  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  This  is  the  way  of  reconciling  the  highest 
interests  of  the  public  with  the  rights  of  families ; 
and  that  without  injury  to  any  of  those  economic 
objects,  against  which  all  taxation,  however  im- 
posed, has  been  so  unfairly  set  in  opposition.  We 
rejoice,  more  particularly,  to  think,  that  a church 
may  be  upheld  in  all  its  endowments,  without  being, 
in  any  right  sense  of  the  wmrd,  an  incubus  upon 
the  nation — while  it  serves  to  mitigate  the  hardship 
which  has  been  imputed  to  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  precise 
and  proper  argument  for  a religious  establishment ; 
yet,  convinced,  upon  other  grounds,  of  the  vast 
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utility  of  such  an  institution,  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  one  beneficent  consequence  of  the  law  in 
question,  that  it  enlists  on  the  side  of  a church  the 
warmest  affections  of  nature,  the  sympathies  and 
feelings  of  domestic  tenderness.  We  are  aware  of 
the  reckless  and  unprincipled  patronage  to  which 
this  has  given  rise  ; and  that  a provision  for  younger 
sons  has  been  viewed  as  the  great,  if  not  the  only 
good  of  a church,  by  many  who  hold  the  dispensa- 
tion of  its  offices.  It  is  this  which  has  alienated 
from  the  establishment  so  large  a portion  of  the 
community ; and  if  the  abuse  of  an  institute  were  a 
sufficient  argument  for  its  destruction,  perhaps  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  found  to  have  sealed 
its  own  doom,  and  to  have  brought  upon  itself  the 
sentence  of  its  own  overthrow.  But  we  still  hope 
the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  times  may  be  tempered 
with  discrimination,  and  that  it  will  be  judged  better 
to  direct  the  machinery  than  to  destroy  it.  An 
apparatus,  in  its  own  nature  beneficial,  may  have 
lieen  perverted  to  evil ; yet  the  way  is  not  to  demo- 
lish or  cast  it  aside,  but  to  regulate  its  movements. 


Note.- 

We  appeal  to  the  views  of  this  chapter,  § 3,  as 
a specimen  of  the  command  which  our  division  of 
labourers  into  three  classes  gives  over  questions  of 
greatest  practical  interest.  The  effect  on  the  public 
revenue  which  w'ould  ensue  from  an  abolition  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture  is,  we  trust,  quite  palpable 
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from  § 5.  But  what  we  chiefly  value  in  this  law  is, 
(§  8 and  9,)  that  it  reconciles  the  benefits  and  all  the 
best  objects  of  a high  conservatism  with  the  most 
valuable  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  It  is 
because  Conservatives  and  Radicals  look  each  to 
their  own  special  objects  with  but  half  an  eye  (§  10, 

1 12) — that  they  stand  arrayed  in  such  fierce  hos- 

tility against  each  other — and  did  they  but  take  a 
comprehensive  enough  view  of  society  and  the  rela- 
tion of  its  various  parts,  they  might  come  at  length 
to  understand  how  much  their  real  interests  are  at 
one.  In  particular,  § 13,  they  who  expatiate,  and 
with  so  much  justice,  on  the  evils  of  a non-resident 
gentry,  would  not  clamour  so  loudly  for  a law 
under  the  operation  of  which  they  would  soon  be 
landed  in  the  still  greater  and  then  incurable  evil 
of  a non-existent  gentry.  And  still  more,  if  they 
but  understood  the  real  incidence  of  taxation,  they 
would  give  up  their  indignancy  against  a large  and 
liberal  provision  for  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
service,  as  in  § 14 — where  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
is  affirmed  in  vindication  of  a great  national  revenue 
for  national  objects.  Such  a revenue,  in  fact, 
may  be  regarded  as  a common  good,  expended  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  open  to  the  competition  of 
all  for  a share  in  it  who  may  have  talent  or  patriot- 
ism for  the  public  service. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


On  Emigration, 

1.  The  felt  necessity  of  emigration  from  a coun- 
try is,  in  itself,  a practical  evidence  that  its  re- 
sources are  not  illimitable.  We  may  be  assured, 
that  if  other  remedies  for  the  destitution  of  the 
people  were  at  hand,  they  would  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  this.  Could  home-colonization,  or  the 
invention  of  new  employments,  or  the  increase  of 
capital,  or  the  openings  of  foreign  trade,  have  fur- 
nished ready  and  withal  indefinite  resources  for 
our  population,  we  should  never  have  witnessed 
to  anjr  great  extent  among  them,  a disposition  to 
renounce  the  scenes  of  thpir  infnnr^v  « UK  oil  ^Ko 
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there ; against  which,  relief  is  sought  by  an  efflux 
of  population  from  a land  that  is  too  narrow  for 
them.  We  have  now  only  to  estimate  the  strength 
and  the  efficacy  of  this  expedient,  after  which  we 
shall  enter,  though  briefly  at  this  time,  on  the 
question  of  public  charity ; the  last  of  all  the  expe- 
dients, which,  if  tried  and  found  wanting,  would 
seem  to  land  us  in  the  conclusion — that,  either 
there  is  a helpless  and  irremediable  necessity  for 
extreme  and  extensive  want  in  human  society, 
from  which,  by  no  practicable  device,  can  society 
be  protected ; or  that,  if  there  be  a specific  against 
this  overwhelming  calamity,  it  must  be  different 
from  any  of  the  expedients  which  shall  have  yet 
passed  under  our  review. 

2.  When  the  agriculture  of  a country  arrives  at 
its  limit,  there  is  a pressure  that  would  not  be  felt, 
but  for  the  tendency  of  the  population  to  increase. 
But  long  before  this  limit  is  reached,  is  the  pressure 
felt ; because  the  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the 
population,  exceeds  the  rate  of  enlargement  in  the 
agriculture.  The  probability,  then,  is,  that  even 
emigration  will  not  remove,  will  not  eventually 
alleviate,  the  distresses  of  our  land.  The  same 
cause  which  outstrips  the  enlargement  within,  may 
also  outstrip  the  efflux  abroad.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  colonies  of  Britain,  notwithstanding  their  per- 
petual draft  on  the  families  of  the  mother  country, 
(and  many  of  them  but  too  powerful  absorbents  for 
our  excess  of  population,  from  the  balefulness  of 
their  climates,)  have  still  left  us  in  a condition  of 
difficulty  ; scarcely,  if  at  all,  lessened  by  the  outlet 
which  they  afford  every  year  to  such  a number  of 
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adventurers.  But  this  may  be  made  a matter  of 
computation.  The  capability  of  increase  in  the 
population,  may  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy ; and  the  extent  of  emigration  requisite  for 
lightening  the  pressure  of  our  redundancy,  may  be 
estimated  along  with  it ; and  that,  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  sufficiently  near  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a practical  argument. 

J 3.  Population,  when  permitted  its  full  develop- 

V ment,  by  an  unbounded  supply  of  the  means  of 

•j  subsistence,  can  double  itself  in  fifteen  years  ; and 

we  proceed  on  a computation  greatly  more  mo- 
• derate  than  this,  when  we  affirm,  that  for  an  emi- 

’ gration,  sufficient  to  allow  an  unchecked  multipli- 

cation of  our  species  in  the  British  islands,  there 
behoved  to  be  at  least  half  a million  of  human  be- 
ings transported  annually  from  our  shores.  The 
' expense  of  so  rtiighty  a transportation,  and  the 

maijnitude  of  that  immense  flotilla,  which  would 
need  to  be  upheld  for  the  business  of  these  annual 
shipments,  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  startling ; 
and  might  well  disabuse  us  of  the  idea,  that  any 
very  etfectual  relief  can  be  ministered,  by  this  ex- 
pedient, for  the  wants  of  our  population.  But  we 
may  properly  add  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of 
new  settlements  abroad,  after  that  the  most  ac- 
cessible and  best  portions  of  territory  had  been 
occupied.  It  is  no  great  recommendation  of  a 
scheme,  that  the  longer  it  is  prosecuted,  it  is  al- 
ways becoming  more  impracticable;  insomuch,  that 
every  successive  year  must  witness  another  aug- 
mentation both  to  the  cost  and  the  labour  of  it. 
Neither  can  we  admire,  as  a sound  or  lasting  ex- 
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pedient,  for  keeping  right  the  overflowing  popula- 
tion of  one  country,  a process  that  hastens  onward 
every  other  country  to  the  same  consummation. 
We  should  greatly  prefer  an  expedient  that  would 
equally  apply  to  all  countries ; and  that  would  not 
lose  its  efficacy,  even  though  the  globe  should 
throughout  be  peopled  up  to  its  capabilities ; and 
the  millennial  era  had  arrived,  at  which  we  be- 
held a general  fulness  and  prosperity  in  all  lands. 
But  the  near,  the  practical  consideration  is,  that 
the  relief  afforded  even  now,  by  all  the  emigration 
which  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its  advocates  can 
count  upon,  is  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  what 
a population,  left  to  its  own  unchecked  spontaneity, 
would  need;  and  every  future  year,  this  reHef 
would  become  more  insignificant. 

4.  Now  here  is  the  evil  of  every  partial,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  ostensible  relief,  against  the  effects 
of  a mischief  that  is  brought  on  by  the  general 
recklessness  of  the  population.  It  adds  to  that 
recklessness ; and  so  may  aggravate  the  pressure 
on  the  one  hand,  more  than  it  alleviates  that  pres- 
sure upon  the  other.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  pre- 
cise operation  of  a public  charity,  instituted  for 
the  supplies  of  general  indigence.  The  power  of 
it  is  overrated,  greatly  overrated,  beyond  the  pro- 
duct of  it ; and  so  it  relaxes  the  economy  and  the 
providential  habits  of  the  people  to  such  a degree, 
that  it  falls  greatly  short  of  supplying  the  poverty, 
which  itself  may  be  said  to  have  created.  It  is 
thus  too,  that  in  a country,  the  system  of  whose  in- 
terests and  affairs  is  much  complicated  by  the  mul- 
tiplication and  variety  of  its  resources,  we  should 
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look  for  a more  oppressive  redundancy  of  people, 
than  in  a country  of  simpler  economy  ; in  Britain, 
for  example,  where  the  people  have  commerce  and 
colonies,  and  the  demands-  of  various  and  lucra- 
tive professions  to  count  upon,  than  in  Norway, 
where  the  necessary  limit  of  population  is  not  so 
obscured  by  complexity ; and  which  limit,  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  being  more  distinctly  seen, 
is  more  decisively  acted  upon.  It  is  thus  that  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  towns,  though  power- 
ful absorbents  for  the  population  bred  in  country 
parishes,  has  not  relieved,  has,  we  think,  on  the 
contrary,  augmented  the  pressure  that  is  felt  in  the 
country ; and  it  is  thus  also,  that  the  rise  of  colo- 
nies, the  demand  from  both  the  Indies  for  men 
from  Britain,  has  excited,  we  do  believe,  a greater 
overflow  of  population,  than  it  can  possibly  draw 
away  from  us.  And  we  have  just  as  little  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  emigration.  We  dread,  that  any 
vacancies  left  behind  it,  would  not  only  be  filled, 
and  that  immediately ; but  filled  in  a greater  de- 
gree of  compression  than  before.  It  would  form 
just  another  of  those  resources,  which,  by  adding 
to  the  general  delusion,  might  aggravate  the  gene- 
ral distress.  A very  slight  relaxation  in  the  pro- 
vidential habits  of  the  people — and  more  especially 
in  the  habit  of  providential  marriages — w ould  suf- 
fice for  this.  And  though  the  spontaneous  emi- 
gration of  families  should  be  left  to  itself,  we  do 
fear,  that  a public,  a proclaimed,  a national  system 
of  emigration,  would  but  enhance  the  evil  it  was 
devised  to  remedy. 

5.  Whenever  emigration  prevails,  it  is  the  evi- 
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dence  of  a country  where  the  population  presses 
on  the  means  of  subsistence,  from  w'hich  pressure 
it  seeks  to  be  relieved  by  successive  discharges. 
We  believe  that  a regular  system  of  emigration 
would  certainly  bring  on  and  perpetuate  such  a 
state ; and  surely  far  more  desirable,  than  that  a 
people  should  thus  press  on  the  limit  of  their  own 
home  resources,  were  it,  that  they  kept  comfort- 
ably and  somewhat  largely  within  the  limit.  The 
effect  of  emigration  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
a safety-valve.  But  a safety-valve  in  the  boiler,  im- 
plies a great  force  of  distension  within  ; and  surely 
It  were  better  for  every  land,  that  the  distension 
were  prevented,  than  that  it  were  only  relieved, 
and  kept  down  to  a certain  maximum,  which  can- 
not be  sustained,  without  a strongly  felt  violence 
and  discomfort  within  the  borders  of  the  territory. 
The  alternative  may  be  stated  within  a short  com- 
pass. It  were  better  that  the  population  should 
not  be  carried  up  to  the  extreme  of  what  the  coun- 
try can  bear,  by  the  recklessness  of  the  people  ; 
than  that  it  should  be  kept  down  to  that  point  by 
emigration.  We  may  be  sure  that  every  country 
is  throughout  in  a suffering  condition,  which  re- 
quires to  be  disgorged,  from  year  to  year,  of  its 
redundant  families.  There  may  be  a few  spirits, 
alive  to  the  charms  and  the  romance  of  adventure, 
to  whom  emigration  would  prove  a lure  rather  than 
a terror.  But,  averagely  speaking,  there  must  be 
a great  experience  of  distress  and  destitution,  to 
account  for  the  voluntary  exile  of  thousands  from 
the  land  of  their  forefathers.  It  must  be  no  light 
evil  from  which  they  are  making  their  escape, 
VOL.  XIX.  It 
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when,  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  they  forego  all  the 
recollections  of  their  boyhood,  the  scene  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  their  dearest  intimacies.  Now, 
in  respect  of  the  economic  condition  of  a people, 
it  may  be  said,  with  peculiar  justness,  that  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  along  with 
it.  The  destitution  which  forces  a certain  num- 
ber, though  it  should  be  a proportionally  small 
one,  from  the  land  of  their  nativity ; is  the  symp- 
tom of  a general  destitution  and  distress  through 
the  country  at  large,  or  at  least  in  the  profession 
to  which  they  belong.  And  rather,  infinitely 
rather  than  a system  of  things,  which  encourages  a 
population  up  to  the  necessity  of  emigrating,  would 
we  prefer,  that,  in  virtue  of  smaller  numbers,  the 
population  fell  somewhat  beneath  the  employment 
which  remunerates,  or  the  food  that  sustains  them. 

6.  We  believe  it  to  be  strictly  demonstrable,  that 
wherever  a sure  and  systematic,  and  withal,  a per- 
manent and  generally  known  provision  is  made  for 
the  excess  of  labourers  in  a land ; this,  of  itself, 
must  depress  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  whole  body.  This  it  does  through  interven- 
tion of  the  principle  of  population  ; by  which  it 
sustains,  in  perpetual  being,  the  very  overplus 
which  it  is  its  object  to  dispose  of.  For,  mark 
the  effect  on  general  wages  of  the  mere  existence 
of  such  an  overplus.  We  believe,  that  nowhere 
can  the  provision  in  question  be  so  comfortable, 
as  would  be  a situation  of  well-paid  industry  in 
any  of  the  regular  trades  or  employments.  Ere 
the  former,  then,  will  be  sought  after,  there  must 
be  an  excessive,  and  so  a disappointed  or  defeated 
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competition  for  the  latter ; a competition  which, 
though  proceeding  from  a very  small  surplus  of 


labourers,  must,  by  an  infallible  law,  effect  a very 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  easy 
to  present  a beautiful  sketch  of  home-colonization, 
and  tell,  for  example,  of  the  thousands  who,  in 
this  way,  have  found  a harbour  and  an  establish- 
ment in  Holland.  But  the  real  question  by  which 
the  policy  of  such  an  institution  is  determined,  is, 
whether  it  has  operated  any  sensible  relief  on  the 
mass  of  society,  or  does  not  rather  tend  to  bring 
down  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  that  mini- 
mum state,  in  which  they  are  hardly  detained  at 
their  own  occupation;  and  that,  by  but  a hair- 
breadth of  preference  over  the  state  of  a pauper 
agriculturist.  In  like  manner,  the  system  of  Eng- 
lish charity  has  encouraged  an  overflow^  of  popu- 
lation, who  fill  up  the  asylum  provided  for  them 
in  their  numerous  poor-houses ; but  not  without 
first  inflicting  a sore  degradation  on  the  price  of 
labour,  and,  what  is  worse,  continuing  to  overhang, 
as  by  a perpetual  load,  the  labour  market;  thus 
depressing,  and  that  permanently,  the  comfort  and 
sufficiency  of  the  whole  body  of  labourers.  And 
the  very  same,  we  predict,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a regular  and  extensive  plan  of  emigra- 
tion. It  w'ould  at  all  times  encourage  into  being, 
a certain  fractional  excess  of  people,  beyond  the 
number  who  can  be  accommodated  in  decent  suffi- 
ciency within  the  borders  of  their  own  land.  And 
so  the  alternative  would  need  to  be  entertained, 
'vhether  they  will  prefer  an  exile  abroad,  or  the 
pittance  of  a scanty  remuneration  for  their  industry 
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at  home.  But  it  is  an  alternative  not  confined  to 
them.  There  are  not  two  rates  of  wages  ; one 
for  the  overplus,  whom,  indeed,  it  were  impossible 
specifically  and  individually  to  single  out ; and  an- 
other for  the  general  mass  of  the  operatives  in 
society.  All  are  brought  down  equally  ; and,  as 
in  the  other  instances,  this  attempt  regularly  and 
systematically  to  provide  for  a small  aliquot  part, 
ends  in  the  infliction  of  a universal  calamity.  So 
utterly  powerless,  i3r  rather,  so  positively  mischiev- 
ous, is  every*  expedient  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  people,  that  but  adds,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  improvidence,  to  the  excess  of  their  num- 
bers. The  high  road  to  their  collective  comfort 
and  independence,  and  there  is  no  other,  is  their 
collective  virtue,  and  intelligence,  and  worth.  Oft‘ 
from  this,  both  they  and  the  patriots,  or  philan- 
thropists who  care  for  them,  will  find  themselves 
alike  helpless  and  bewildered.  They  may  institute 
a thousand  devices — schemes  of  benignant  promise 
— smiling  charities  of  goodly  pretension  and  gra- 
cious aspect.  They  will  all  terminate  in  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  They  smile  but  to  betray. 

7.  We  feel  quite  assured  then,  that  the  country 
is  in  a distempered  condition,  which  is  in  the  state 
of  a vessel  constantly  running  over.  Rather  than 
this,  it  should  be  in  a state  somewhat  short  of  ful- 
ness. That  policy  must  be  very  questionable 
which  provides  an  egress,  but  at  the  same  time 
encourages  an  ingress,  that  will  certainly  equal, 
and  even  tends  to  overpass  it.  In  other  words, 
emigration  is  any  thing  rather  than  a specific  for  the 
wants  of  a country ; and  just  because  it  stimulates 
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population  The  ahstractiiig  process  will  yield 
no  relief,  if  the  replacing  process  he  more  than 
pi  oportionally  excited  thereby.  And  amid  the 
general  impotency  of  this  and  all  the  former 
expedients,  for  the  permanent  comfort  and  well- 
being of  the  population,  we  feel  shut  up  as  to  our 
only  specific,  to  the  operation  of  that  moral  check 

w iieh  regulates  and  restrains  the  increase  of  our 
species. 

V u though  emigration,,  absolutely  and  of 

Itself,  can  do  no  permanent  good,  but  the  contrary 
there  are  however,  certain  transition  states  in  the 
istory  of  a nation,  and  certain  processes  of  do- 
mestic and  economical  reform,  which,  perhaps  it 
may  subserve  as  atemporary expedient.  Certain  it 
IS,  that  no  scheme  of  emigration  holds  out  such  an 
incentive  to  population,  as  does  the  scheme  of  pub- 
lic charity  which  obtains  in  England ; and  we  Lve 
sometimes  thought,  that  if  the  more  innocent  of 
the  two  schemes  could,  for  a time,  be  rendered 
subsidiary  to  the  abolition  of  the  more  hurtful  one 
It  might  be  the  fit  subject  of  a great  national  ex- 
perment.  Emigration,  though  futile  and  ineffec- 
tiveof  Itself,  maystill,  as  subsidiary  to  otherschemes 
le  w orthy  of  all  the  attention  of  government.  It 
IS  well  to  discriminate  between  those  purposes  to 
Which  It  IS  utterly  incompetent,  and  those  to  which 

lidliTo'”'*  "’I"'’'*  ''5'  to  p,-.uperi.m,  ,v, 

^cipate  the  regular  progress  of  our  subjects  ; but  we  feel  thot  it 

ight  be  done  without  violence,  seeing  that  the  maioritv  of 

with  tr::.'n : z 

chant^’  remarks  on  pauperism,  in  the  next 

hapter,  will  be  but  succinct  and  general  it  bein<i-  n irx  • 

Which  we  have  sufficiently  dilated  in  former  puhlicakius. 
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it  may  at  least  act  as  an  important  auxiliary. 
When  advocated  on  the  former  ground,  it  lies  open 
to  a precipitate  rejection  ; while,  if  viewed  on  the 
latter  ground,  it  may  recommend  itself  even  to 
our  soundest  economists,  as  a great  and  beneficent 
scheme  of  national  policy.  When  considered 
separately,  and  as  a mere  expedient  for  taking  off 
an  excess  of  population,  we  deem  it  to  be  utterly 
insignificant  and  useless.  But  not  so,  when  con- 
joined with  other  schemes  of  internal  or  domestic 
economy  ; and  rightly  adjusted,  not  to  the  imprac- 
ticable object  of  clearing  away  the  excess  of  our 
people  by  yearly  abstractions,  but  to  the  higher 
and  more  hopeful  object  of  preventing  that  excess. 

9.  It  is  thus  that  it  might  be  brought  to  bear, 
in  England,  on  the  reformation  of  their  pauperism. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  provision  held  out 
by  this  system  of  charity,  has  slackened  the  opera- 
tion of  the  preventive  check  all  over  the  country. 

It  has  multiplied  and  precipitated  marriages  in 
every  part  of  the  land.  It  has  superseded  the 
prudence  and  economy  of  the  people ; and  such  I 
is  the  relaxation  of  these  habits,  that  a fearful  bur- 
den, both  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  now  lies  upon 
the  commonwealth,  with  little  prospect  indeed  of 
any  alleviation.  The  legislator,  as  if  hopeless  of 

a remedy,  seems  afraid  to  look  at  it.  1 he  spread- 
ing and  deepening  still  further  of  a great  popular 
corruption,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  letting  it 
alone ; and  yet  the  attempt  to  meddle  with  it, 
appears  to  carry  along  with  it  the  tremendous 
hazard  of  a great  popular  violence. 

10.  We  think  that  the  pauperism  of  England, 
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even  in  its  mildest,  and  some  contend,  its  original 
form,  has  done  great  mischief.  To  have  vested 
with  a legal  claim  of  relief,  even  the  impotent  and 
the  aged,  must  have  had  its  effect  in  creating  a 
more  reckless  and  improvident  peasantry,  and  so 
speeding  unnaturally  onward  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion. But  the  more  recently  admitted  claim  of 
the  able-bodied  to  relief,  has  had  a still  more  direct 
and  obvious  tendency  the  same  way.  It,  in  truth, 
acts  as  an  immediate  bounty  upon  marriage.  It 
is  no  restraint  upon  the  parties  in  this  step,  that 
they  are  without  wages.  In  many  of  the  English 
counties,  they  have  recourse  upon  the  poor-rate, 
and  obtain  an  allowance  from  it  for  each  member 
of  the  household.  In  these  circumstances,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at  the  immense  number  of  juvenile 
marriages  in  England.  The  merest  striplings  have 
been  known  to  enter  into  this  alliance.  They 
even  threaten  the  parish  vestries,  that,  if  not  more 
liberal  in  their  dispensations  of  relief,  they  will 
marry,  and  bring  upon  them  the  additional  burden 
of  their  wives  and  families.  In  some  instances, 
the  vestries  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  rent, 
and  even  to  furnish  houses,  for  the  reception  of 
the  newly-married  couple.  Who  can  question  the 
effects  of  such  a system  ? The  whole  of  English 
pauperism  may  be  regarded  as  a system  of  artificial 
incentives  to  population.  But  that  part  of  it,  more 
especially,  which  consists  in  the  maintenance  of 
able-bodied  labourers  without  employment,  and 
which,  therefore,  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  all 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  land,  supplies  the 
aiost  direct  and  powerful  of  these  incentives. 
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11.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
late  partial  attempts  which  have  been  made  for  the 
reformation  of  English  pauperism,  by  separating  the 
question  of  a legal  relief  for  the  able-bodied,  from 
the  question  of  a legal  relief  for  the  impotent  poor  ; 
since  we  hold  that  there  is  a practicable  me- 
thod for  gradually  getting  rid  of  the  whole.  In 
either  way,  however,  emigration  might  be  of 
powerful  avail  as  an  auxiliary  ; and  may,  in  par- 
ticular, be  adapted  in  a way  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  the  case  of  those  able-bodied  poor  who  make 
application  to  the  vestry,  either  because  they  are 
without  employment,  or  because  they  receive  for 
it  inadequate  wages.  It  were  well  could  the  alter- 
native of  emigration  be  offered  to  all  such  appli- 
cants ; in  which  case,  the  legislature  might  be  less 
scrupulous  in  repealing,  even  instanter^  the  appli- 
cation of  the  poor’s  fund  to  the  relief  of  able-bodied 
labourers.  Or,  if  they  choose  to  go  more  gradually 
to  work,  it  w'ere  still  an  important  enactment,  that 
all  new  applicants  from  among  the  able-bodied,  all 
who  made  application  for  the  first  time,  should  be 
thus  dealt  with — that  is,  should  be  refused  parish 
relief,  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  met  bv  the 
offer  of  certain  facilities  for  emigration. 

12.  When  a scheme  of  emigration  is  thus  tacked, 
as  it  were,  to  a scheme  for  the  reformation  of  pau- 
perism, it  changes  altogether  its  character  and 
tendency.  It,  by  itself,  would  stimulate  population 
even  beyond  the  relief  which  it  could  effectuate. 
But,  when  thus  conjoined,  it  might  help  to  restore 
the  preventive  check  to  its  proper  force ; and  do  a 
great  deal  more,  by  its  salutary  influence  on  the 
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habits  of  our  people  at  home,  than  by  all  its  suc- 
cessive shipments  of  the  redundant  families  abroad. 
Even  the  latter  service,  however,  is  important  in 
this  view,  that  by  it  are  chiefly  carried  off  the 
breeders  of  the  future  generation — the  parents  of 
incipient  families,  who  at  present  make  application 

because  of  their  increasing  numbers or  theyouno- 

men,  who  meditate,  and  even  menace  the  parish 
vestries  with  an  impending  marriage,  that  they 
might  make  good  a larger  claim  upon  the  poor’s 
rate.  Every  cargo  of  these  effectuates  not  only  a 
certain  present,  but  a great  prospective  relief  to 
the  land — a relief  which  can  only  be  neutralized  by 
a still  further  relaxation  in  the  prudential  habits  of 
those  who  are  left  behind,  even  that  relaxation  for 
wnich  the  system  of  pauperism  is  so  deeply  responsi- 
ble, but  which  every  encroachment  upon  the  system 
must  at  least  serve  to  diminish,  if  not  to  do  awav. 

13.  It  is,  therefore,  to  its  wdiolesome  reaction 
on  the  prevalent  and  popular  habit  in  regard  to 
matrimony,  that  we  should  look  for  the  chief  bene- 
fit of  any  such  compound  arrangement  as  is  now 
contemplated.  Emigration,  separately,  would  cause 
no  such  reaction  ; but  emigration,  coupled  with 
the  abolition  of  all  right  or  claim  to  parish  relief  at 
home,  would  operate,  and  that  instantly,  as  a check 
to  those  juvenile  marriages  which  are  now  so  fre- 
quent in  England.  A young  couple  often  will 
marry,  though  altogether  without  means  of  their 
own,  on  the  prospect  of  immediate  accommodation, 
however  scanty,  being  provided  for  them  by  the 
parish  at  home.  But  it  is  utterly  a mistake  to 
imagine,  that  there  is  aught  half  so  alluring  to  their 
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eyes,  m the  prospect  of  a fearful  ocean  and  an 
unknown  wilderness  beyond  it.  Of  the  ten  who 
would  marry,  in  the  certainty  of  its  being  followed 
up  by  a parish  allowance,  we  feel  confident  that 
there  are  nine  who  would  not  do  the  same  thing, 
with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  having  to  re 
nounce  for  ever  the  land  of  their  childhood.  They 
wmuld  pause,  and  east  about,  and  wait  the  means 
ot  their  own  independent  maintenance,  ere  they 
should  throw  themselves  upon  a necessity  so  re- 
vo  ting  to  nature.  In  other  words,  they  would  feel 
compelled  to  a postponement  of  the  matrimonial 
alliance,  or  to  that  measure,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
great,  nay,  the  only  step,  by  which  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  relief  for  the  miseries  of  an  overpeopled 
and.  The  refusal  of  parochial  aid  to  the  able- 
bodied,  might  safely  be  coupled  with  the  alternative 
0 er  of  assistance  for  their  emigration ; for,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the  alternative  would 
not  be  taken : and  so  the  people,  committed  to 
their  own  expedients  and  their  own  capabilities, 
would  simply  be  restored  to  that  state  in  which 
we  behold  the  workmen  and  the  peasantry  of  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  labour-market  of 
ngland,  freed  from  the  disturbing  force  of  its  pre- 
sent artificial  pauperism,  would  henceforth  he  l»ft 
to  the  operation  of  natural  principles;  and,  in' a 
ew  years,  not  by  the  drainage  without  of  emigra- 

1 j within  of  prudential 

habits.  It  would  cease  to  be  so  oppressed  and  over- 
laden by  the  number  of  labourers.  It  is  when  thus 
adjusted  to  other  and  greater  schemes  of  reform 
m our  domestic  economy,  that  the  scheme  of  enii- 
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gration  becomes  really  hopeful.  While  viewed 
barely  as  an  expedient  for  taking  off  the  redundant 
families  of  our  land,  we  fear  that  it  can  only  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust ; and  that  all  those  who 
are  most  enlightened  in  the  philosophy  of  public 
and  political  affairs,  can  have  no  value  for  it.  But 
It  instantly  acquires  a character  of  worth  and  of 
importance,  when  adapted  to  the  object  of  bene- 
ficial legislation  upon  so  high  an  interest  as  the 
pauperism  of  England ; and  if  it  should  serve  to 
reconcile  both  parliament  and  the  public  to  such 
enactments  as  would  mitigate,  if  not  do  away,  the 
evils  of  a system,  that  has  proved  so  hurtful  to  the 
comfort  and  the  moral  habits  of  the  population. 
However  slight  our  estimate  may  be  of  the  absolute 
relief  which  emigration  can  afford,  yet,  regarded 
as  subsidiary  to  the  amendment  of  English  pauper- 
ism, we  should  be  sorry  if  the  scheme  were  to  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of ; it  being  possessed  of  those 
capabilities,  and  susceptible  of  those  bearings, 
which  make  it  altogether  worthy  of  being  enter- 
tained as  a great  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
national  policy. 

14.  For,Jirs(,  however  desirable  the  enactment 
may  be,  which  should  abolish  the  application  of 
the  poor’s  fund  to  the  able-bodied,  yet  there  is  an 
apparent  harshness  or  inhumanity  in  the  proceed 
ing,  fitted  to  revolt  both  a generous  public  and  a 
generous  parliament.  Now,  emigration  is  fitted  to 
remove  this  moral  barrier  in  the  w^ay  of  a most 
salutary  reform.  The  men  who  are  thus  discarded 
from  their  wonted  resource,  are  not  thrown  into  a 
state  of  absolute  helplessness.  They  have  emigra- 
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tion  between  them  and  entire  want.  There  is 
something  given,  or  rather,  something  offered,  for 
that  which  is  taken  away.  It  is  not  by  a depriva- 
tion, but  by  a compromise,  that  they  are  dealt  with. 
There  are  many  of  our  legislators  who  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  deprivation,  yet  may,  per- 
haps, agree  to  the  compromise.  And  this  scheme 
of  emigration  will  have  effected  a high  service,  if 
it  shall  but  speed  onward  a right  and  a wise  legis- 
lation, in  a matter  that  ranks  among  the  very  high- 
est of  our  national  questions,  and  than  which  there 
is  none  wherein  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  are  more  vitally  interested. 

15.  And,  secondly^  there  is  nothing  which  should 
very  much  startle  us,  in  this  scheme,  on  the  score 
of  its  expense.  We  believe  that  the  number  who 
will  emigrate  is  greatly  overrated.  We  are  not  to 
form  our  estimate  upon  this  subject,  by  the  number 
of  those  who  have  enlisted  themselves  as  the  mem- 
bers of  Emigration  Societies.  Many  even  of  these, 
however  zealous  and  active  now  in  their  applications 
to  government,  would  feel  the  preponderant  attrac- 
tion of  home,  when  the  outfit,  and  the  voyage,  and 
the  everlasting  leave  of  their  native  land,  all  looked 
at  them  in  good  earnest.  It  is  true,  that  necessity 
will  force  men  to  any  sacrifice;  and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a better  test  of  such  necessity,  than  this 
offer  of  emigration.  It  will  be  found,  then,  w^e 
predict,  that  a great  many  of  those  who  are  now 
most  clamorous  for  this  relief,  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
able-bodied  in  England,  who,  at  this  moment,  are 
receiving  parish  allowances,  would  discover  some 
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other  method  of  finding  for  themselves,  rather  than 
encounter  the  peril  of  an  untried  enterprise,  and 
the  pain  of  an  eternal  separation  from  the  country 
which  gave  them  birth.  On  these  accounts,  govern- 
ment might,  with  all  safety,  meet  the  expense 
of  such  a scheme;  and  it  is  an  expense  that  every 

year  would  lessen.  For  the  colonies  abroad,  in 
*>  ' 

proportion  as  their  richer  and  more  accessible  ter- 
ritory was  occupied,  v/ill  hold  out  continually 
weaker  allurements  to  emigration  ; and  the  country 
at  home,  in  proportion  as  it  was  lightened  of  its 
surplus  families,  (not  by  abstraction,  however,  but 
by  non-production,  as  we  have  already  explained,) 
will  have  stronger  attractions,  in  the  ameliorated 
state  of  the  people,  for  detaining  them  within  its 
own  shores.  It  is  thus  that  the  number  of  appli- 
cations, so  great,  perhaps,  at  the  first,  as  to  appear 
quite  formidable,  would  perpetually  decline  ; and 
it  w'ould  be  found,  that  all  the  expense  incurred, 
if  indeed  subservient  to  the  proposed  amendment 
in  the  system  of  pauperism,  were  the  cheap  pur- 
chase of  so  mighty  a reformation. 

16.  But,  thirdly,  the  expense  might  not  be  de- 
frayed by  government  at  all.  It  might  be  advanced 
by  government  on  the  security  of  the  land,  and 
repaid,  after  a period  of  years,  by  the  emigrants 
themselves.  Or  it  might  be  paid  by  the  parishes 
from  which  the  families  do  emigrate  ; and  turn 
out,  after  all,  a cheap  substitute  for  the  far  heavier 
expense  of  supporting  these  families  at  home.  Still, 
however,  we  hold  the  chief  recommendation  of  the 
scheme  to  lie,  not  in  any  primary  or  absolute  vir- 
tue w'hich  it  possesses  of  itself,  but  in  the  import- 
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aiit  function  which  belongs  to  it,  as  the  auxiliary 
of  another  scheme  for  ridding  the  country  of  its 
greatest  moral  and  political  nuisance.  We  think, 
that,  if  only  adapted  to  this  object,  the  government 
might  refrain  from  all  that  awkward  legislation,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  save  the  country  from  the 
recurrence  of  that  excessive  population  under  w'hich 
it  labours.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  so  long  as 
pauperism  holds  out  an  artificial  encouragement  to 
marriage,  the  gap  which  any  emigration,  however 
large,  may  leave  behind  it,  will  speedily  be  filled, 
and  followed  up,  by  as  great  an  overflow  as  before. 
But  the  way  to  correct  this,  is  not  to  lay  restraint 
on  the  erection  of  cottages — not  to  neutralize  the 
artificial  encouragement  by  an  artificial  prohibition 
not  to  counteract  the  violent  or  unnatural  legis- 
lation in  one  direction,  by  the  opposing  force  of  a 
legislation  as  violent  and  as  unnatural  in  another 
direction.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  this  whole  com- 
plication, is  to  abolish  the  one,  and  refrain  from 
the  other.  By  simply  doing  away  the  application 
of  the  poor’s  fund  to  the  support  of  able-bodied 
labourers,  you  restore  the  preventive  check  to  its 
own  proper  and  original  energy ; after  which,  the 
case  may  fearlessly  be  confided  to  the  workings  of 
liberty  and  nature. 


Note. 

It  is  all-important  to  remark,  as  in  § 5 and  6, 
that  the  destitution  which  forces  a few  to  emigrate 
is  the  symptom  of  a like  destitution  among  many; 
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and  that  emigration  therefore  cannot  be  the  specific 
for  a permanent  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
lower  classes.  We  explain  in  § 8 and  § 18,  what 
the  causes  are,  by  which  nevertheless  it  may  be 
adopted  as  a scheme  of  subserviency  to  another 
more  general  and  effective  scheme  for  the  good  of 
the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  a Compulsory  Provision  for  the  Indigent* 

1.  The  last  topic  which  we  propose  to  discuss, 
in  this  catalogue  of  expedients  for  the  removal  of 
want  from  the  human  family,  and  the  secure  estab- 
lishment of  a general  prosperity  and  abundance  in 
its  place— is  a legal  and  compulsory  provision  for 
the  p6or.  It  stands  distinguished  from  all  the 
former  expedients,  in  one  important  particular. 
Its  object  is,  not  the  creation,  but  the  division,  of 
wealth.  Its  proposal,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  seeks 
employment  for  the  poor,  is,  not  to  create  additional 
produce,  but  to  share  the  existent  produce  of  the 
land  more  equally.  It  opens  up  no  new  resources ; 
neither  does  it  stimulate  nor  impart  greater  ferti- 

In  excuse  for  the  very  rapid  survey  of  pauperism  here,  ive 
bear  to  state,  that  elsewhere  the  subject  has  been  ti-eated  by  us 
at  much  greater  length  and  detail.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  the  various  publications  The  Christian  and  Economic 
Polity  of  a Nation,” — “ Spi'ech  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  explanatory  of  the  measures  w hich  have 
been  successfully  prosecuted  in  St  John’s  Parish,  Glasgow,  for 
the  extinction  of  its  compulsory  Pauperism,” — “Evidence  given 
(by  us)  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  J830,  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,’ — “ The  Influence 
of  Parochial  Associations  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  man- 
kind.” But,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  view'  of  our  principles 
and  methods  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  and  with 
the  least  expense  of  time  or  labour  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  may 
be  had  in  a pamphlet  entitled,  ‘ Statement  in  regard  to  the  pau- 
perism of  Glasgow,  from  the  experience  of  Eight  Years.” 
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lity  to  the  old  ones.  It  proceeds,  not  in  the  way 
of  production,  but  in  the  way  of  partition ; and, 
without  enlarging  the  country’s  stock,  would  part 
it  differently  from  before.  We  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  all  the  other  schemes, 
when  taken  by  themselves,  for  the  economic  ame- 
lioration of  the  species — on  the  ground  that,  with- 
out the  moral  check  by  which  to  restrain  the  num- 
bers of  mankind,  the  addition  made  to  human  sub- 
sistence would  speedily  be  overtaken,  or  swallowed 
up  in  the  tide  of  an  advancing  population.  But, 
in  the  scheme  now  under  review,  we  behold  no 
addition  made  to  the  stock  of  subsistence  ; and  it 
may  well  discharge  us  from  the  obligation  of  an 
instant  faith  in  its  efficacy,  when  we,  moreover, 
think  that,  of  all  the  expedients,  it  is  the  most 
fitted  to  destrov  the  moral  check,  and  so  to  call 
forth  an  augmented  population,  without  the  benefit 
of  any  augmented  produce,  by  which  to  meet  the 
new  demands  itself  had  created. 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  every  levy  upon  property 
for  the  support  of  the  indigent,  trenches  on  the 
means  of  its  owners  for  the  employment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  disposable  population.  There  is  no 
new  provision  created  under  such  an  economy.  A 
part  of  the  old  provision  is  simply  transferred,  or 
withdrawn,  from  the  sustenance  of  one  class  to  the 
sustenance  of  another  class.  Every  additional  im- 
post that  is  laid  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  poor’s 
rate,  lessens  my  ability  to  support  those  industrious 
who  are  remunerated  for  their  services  by  my  ex- 
penditure. Supplies  are  provided  for  the  destitute 
in  one  quarter  of  society,  at  the  expense,  not  of  my 
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enjoyments  alone,  but  of  privations  to  those  who 
minister  these  enjoyments  in  another  quarter  of 
society.  And,  accordingly,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that,  for  all  the  visible  relief  elfected  by  a 
poor  s tax,  there  is  as  much  of  real  though  unseen 
poverty  created  among  those,  who  have  not  yet 
entered  within  the  territory  of  pauperism,  but 
stand,  a countless  and  untold  multitude,  around 
the  very  margin  of  it.  The  distress  is  not  swept 
off  from  the  face  of  the  community.  It  is  only 
shifted  to  another,  and  generally  a far  more  de- 
serving class  of  sufferers — to  a mass  of  respectable 
families  on  the  verge  of  destitution;  struggling 
against  the  hard  necessity  of  descending  amongst 
the  throng  of  sturdy  applicants  for  a legalized 
charity ; and  all  the  more  hopeless  of  relief,  that 
the  springs  of  gratuitous  benevolence  have  been 
well  nigh  dried  up,  by  the  heavy  impositions  which 
the  artificial  or  compulsory  system  has  laid  on  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  It  is  thus,  that,  by  a sort 
of  festering  and  spreading  operation,  the  sphere  of 
destitution  is  constantly  widening  in  every  parish, 
where  the  benevolence  of  love  has  been  superseded 
by  the  benevolence  of  law.  Generally  speaking, 
every  year,  or  at  least  every  decade  of  years,  the 
pauperism,  like  a moral  leprosy,  makes  a wider 
sweep  among  the  families  than  before. 

3.  We  are  not  to  wonder  at  such  an  effect,  when 
we  advert  to  the  mighty  stimulus  which  this  sys- 
tem of  public  charity  gives  to  population.  It  re- 
leases the  people  from  all  care  or  concern  about 
the  consequences  of  their  precipitate  matrimony. 
This  step  is  not  delayed  as  in  other  countries,  till 
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the  necessary  outfit  and  preparation  for  a family 
establishment  shall  have  been  completed.  All  re- 
straint is  taken  off,  in  the  way  of  early  marriages ; 
and  the  people  abandoned  to  improvidence,  multi- 
ply without  limit,  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
parish  to  find  them  in  profitable  employment.  And 
the  principle,  on  which  a small  excess  in  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  works  a great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  labour,  then  comes  into  sure  operation. 
It  is  the  same  principle  with  that  on  which  the 
price  of  necessaries  fluctuates  more  largely,  with 
minuter  variations  in  their  supply,  than  the  price 
of  luxuries.  A man  can  more  easily  give  up  a frac- 
tion of  his  wonted  allowance  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  He  can  more  easily  slacken  his  de- 
mand for  the  one,  upon  any  short-coming  in  the 
supply,  and  so  prevent  an  inordinate  rise  of  price. 
But  he  cannot  so  well  slacken  his  demand  for  the 
other ; and  so,  in  virtue  of  the  more  intense  com- 
petition, there  will  be  a disproportional  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  more  important,  because  essential  com- 
modities. The  price  of  bread  will  rise  greatly  more 
than  a tenth,  perhaps  a third,  though  the  crops 
should  be  deficient  only  by  a tenth.  And  thus  it 
is,  though  in  a reverse  way,  that  the  price  of  labour 
falls  greatly  beyond  any  increase  which  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  labourers.  The  de- 
mand for  employment,  when  like  to  be  deficient, 
is  just  as  intense  as  is  the  demand  for  necessaries, 
when  these  are  like  to  be  deficient.  Employment, 
in  fact,  is  the  great  vehicle  through  which  the  peo- 
ple arrive  at  the  necessaries  of  life  ; and  when,  by 
the  superabundant  supply  of  labour,  there  is  a re- 
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lative  deficiency  of  employment,  its  wages  will  os- 
cillate as  largely  in  consequence,  as  does  the  price 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  existence.  A very  slight 
overplus  of  workmen,  will  create  a very  sensible 
and  general  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for  their 
work  ; and  thus,  by  the  connexion  which  obtains 
etween  a system  of  pauperism,  and  an  increase, 
even  though  it  should  be  small,  in  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  is  pauperism  responsible  for  a very 

sore  depression  in  the  condition  and  circumstances 
ot  the  whole  body.* 

4.  There  is  no  such  effect  to  be  apprehended 
Ironri  the  ministrations  of  spontaneous  and  indivi- 
dual benevolence  ; injudicious,  though  it  occasion- 
ally be,  in  Its  objects  and  its  doings.  There  is  no 
such  system  or  certainty  in  its  operations,  as  would 
ead  to  the  same  general  dependence  that  is  now 
elt  in  England,  on  the  allowances  of  a legal  charity. 
Individual  charity  can  withdraw  itself  at  pleasure* 
and  will  naturally  decline  the  protection  and  en- 
courapment  of  the  worthless.  But  worthlessness, 
and  that  too  of  the  grossest  description,  can  com- 
pel, in  its  own  behalf,  the  dispensations  of  the  leo-al 
charity,  and  cast  upon  it  the  burden  of  all  its  own 
extravagance  and  folly.  We  have  no  such  conse- 
quence to  fear,  from  the  fortuitous  and  free  gratui- 
ties of  the  philanthropist,  as  from  the  regulated 

^ And  as  a small  increase  in  tlie  numbers  of  the  people  mmht 

sS  red  eircumstancesfso  mighfa 

small  reduction  in  their  numbers  operate  a larf^e  relief  ^ An 

Sk'^effect'"  Pnnlential  habits,  would  very 

speedily  effect  an  improvement  in  their  economic  condition  ■ 

hoM  'i  ” should  be- 

old  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  them— a lar<rer  secon 

tlary  and  a smaller  disposable  class  of  labourer« 
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ministrations  of  the  parish  vestrv,  which  are  con- 
ducted irrespective  of  character,  and  require  no 


other  qualification  than  the  actual  indigence  of  the 
applicant.  In  the  concerns  of  private  benevolence 
there  is  a delicacy  felt  on  the  one  side,  and  a dis- 
crimination exercised  upon  the  other ; w^hich,  con- 
lined  withal  to  incidental  cases,  form  effectual  guar- 
antees against  any  general  relaxation  of  moral  or 
providential  habits,  as  the  fruit  of  its  liberalities. 
But  the  benevolence  of  law  holds  out  a wholesale 
bounty  and  temptation  to  improvidence.  It  has 
changed  the  timid  supplications  of  want,  into  so 
many  stout  and  resolute  demands  for  justice.  The 
cry  of  the  distressed  few  for  pity,  has  been  strangely 
transformed  by  it,  into  the  cry  of  a whole  popula- 
tion for  the  redress  and  rectification  of  their  griev- 
ances. Ail  the  tenderness  of  charity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  its  delicacy  on  the  other,  have  been 
put  to  flight,  by  this  metamorphosis  of  a matter  of 
love,  into  a matter  of  angry  litigation  ; and  we  now 
behold  the  formidable  array  of  a multitude,  fired 
with  a sense  of  oppression  against  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  oppression  of 
their  own  numbers  that  has  sunk  them  into  a state 
ol  abject  prostration,  from  which,  while  the  present 

system  continues,  no  wisdom  and  no  benevolence 
ot  man  can  save  them. 

5.  This  system  of  legal  charity  is  replete  with 
all  sorts  of  mischief.  In  the  first  place,  by  a direct 
tendency  to  multiply  its  objects,  there  is  more  of 
unprovided  want  in  every  region  it  lights  upon, 
than  there  would  have  been  without  its  ministra- 
tions. Beyond  the  margin  of  its  operations,  there 
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IS  a far  greater  mass  of  unreached  and  unrelieved 
misery,  than  we  should  have  had  in  toto,  had  no 
such  system  been  instituted.  In  other  words,  puh- 
ic  c arity , so  far  from  narrowing  the  territory  of 
uman  wretchedness,  has  widened  and  extended 
It ; and  thus  left  a greater  field  than  it  at  first  en- 

exercise  of  that  private  charity, 
which  It  has  at  the  same  time  weakened,  both  in 
Its  means  and  m its  motives.  It  has  deadened,  as 
IS  patent  to  all  observation,  the  charity  of  relatives, 

immediate  neighbours,  the  charity 
of  the  affluent.  It  has  therefore  wrought  a double 
mischief,  creating  a greater  amount  of  indigence 
than  before ; and  congealing  the  sources,  wh°ence, 
in  a natural  and  undisturbed  state  of  things,  this 
indigence  would  have  looked  for  its  relief,  and  not 
been  disappointed.  By  every  step  it  moves  in  ad- 
vance, instead  of  approaching  its  primary  and  pro- 
fessed object,  which  was  to  curtail  tlie  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  and  if  possible  overtake  them,  it  recedes 
to  a peater  and  more  hopeless  distance  away  from 
It.  In  its  economic  design,  which  was  to  lessen  or 
altogether  remove  the  wants  of  the  population,  it 
has  been  foiled,  and  that  most  signally_so  much, 
that,  in  very  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  its  dis- 

j * 1 a more  straitened  and 

distressed,  and  withal,  a greatly  more  dissatisfied 
peasantry. 

6.  But  if  It  have  deviated  from  the  true  eeono- 
niic  interest,  it  has  more  widely  deviated  from  a 
still  higher  object  of  patriotism,  even  the  moral  in- 
terest of  society.  So  intimately  blended,  indeed, 
are  these  two  elements,  that  in  every  step  of  that 
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degenerating  process,  which  a compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor  never  fails  to  originate,  the  economic 
and  the  moral  deterioration  go  hand  in  hand.  For 
how  is  it  that  indigence  has  been  so  multiplied 
under  this  system  ? Not  alone  by  the  imprudence 
which  it  has  generated;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
reckless  marriages,  and  in  the  relaxed  industry 
and  economy  of  the  people.  But  also  in  the  vice 
which  it  has  generated;  the  low  and  loathsome 
dissipation ; the  profligacy  of  both  sexes  ; with  all 
the  mischief  which  proceeds  from  idleness,  and 
through  which  the  pauperism  of  England  has  be- 
come so  deeply  responsible  for  its  immoralities  and 
its  crimes.  And  how  is  it,  again,  that  charity  has 
waxed  cold  ? Because  law  has  endeavoured,  how- 
ever unsuccessfully,  to  cut  off  the  occasions  ana 
the  calls  which  nature  had  provided  for  its  exer- 
c^e.  Hence  the  abandonment  of  children  by 
their  parents,  and  the  desertion  of  parents  by  their 
children  back  again.  Hence  the  frequent  specta- 
cle, in  every  parish,  of  runaway  husbands,  and  of 
nearest  relatives  alienated  in  affection,  because 
released  from  the  obligations  of  duty  to  each  other. 
And  not  only  have  the  ties  of  relationship  been 
broken,  but  the  ties  and  sympathies  of  neighbour- 
hood. The  charity  of  law  has  superseded  the 
charities  both  of  home  and  neighbourhood.  By 
absolving  the  people  from  all  mutual  care,  it  has 
well  nigh  stifled  within  them  all  the  feelings  of 
mutual  kindness.  “ Am  I my  brother’s  keeper  ?” 
is  the  question  practically  put  by  those  whom 
nature  designed  to  be  the  guardians  and  the  helps 
of  each  other ; it  being  a question  prompted  by 
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the  lying  promises  of  the  system  under  which  they 
live,  and  which  has  undertaken,  though  it  never 
can  fulfil,  the  guardianship  of  them  all.  And  it 
has  not  only  weakened  the  cement  which  binds 
together  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  social  edifice, 
but  it  has  elfected  a menacing  disruption  or  rent 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  divisions  of  it. 
There  is  in  England  a gulf  of  separation  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  exemplified,  we  believe,  in 
no  other  land;  where  the  parties  regard  each 
other  as  natural  enemies — the  one  challenging 
what  they  feel  to  be  their  rightful  allowances ; the 
other  resisting  what  they  fear  to  be  interminable, 
and  at  length  ruinous  demands.  The  barriers 
of  property  have  given  way  before  the  tide  of  an 
unrestrained  population  ; and  there  is  now  a close 
and  fierce  conflict,  between  a sense  of  rightful 
possession  on  the  one  side,  and  the  unappeased 
urgencies  and  wants  of  an  ever-increasing  multitude 
upon  the  other.  The  poor  look  to  the  rich  as 
hard-hearted  oppressors,  detaining  with  stern  gripe 
what  nature  and  humanity  pronounce  to  be  theirs ; 
the  rich  look  to  the  poor  as  so  many  poachers  on 
their  domain.  Compassion  on  the  one  side,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other,  are  alike  unknown.  The 
golden  line  of  life,  reaching  from  the  apex  of  society 
to  its  basement,  is  dissevered  ; nor  can  we  imagine, 
in  consequence,  a state  of  greater  precariousness 
than  that  into  which  this  system  of  public  charity 
has  brought  us  ; or  one  that  bodes  more  fearfully 
for  the  good  order,  or  rather  the  stability  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  has,  in  fact,  vitiated  and  dis- 
tempered the  whole  breath  of  society  in  England. 
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There  now  sits  an  unnatural  scowl  on  the  aspect 
of  the  population,  a resolved  sturdiness  in  their 
attitude  and  gait;  and,  whether  we  look  to  the 
profane  recklessness  of  their  habits,  or  to  the  deep 
and  settled  hatred  that  rankles'  in  their  hearts,  we^ 
cannot  but  read,  in  these  moral  characteristics  of 
this  land,  the  omens  of  some  great  and  impending 
overthrow. 

7.  And  it  adds  to  our  hopelessness,  that  the 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  rulers,  is  not  to 
retrace  this  sore  evil,  but  rather  to  rivet  and  ex- 
tend it.  In  the  face  of  all  the  English  experience, 
Ireland,  we  fear,  is  about  to  welcome  the  footsteps 
of  this  most  baleful  pestilence  ; the  worst  visitor, 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  grievances  and  wrongs,  that 
ever  lighted  on  her  shores.  It  is  in  those  counties 
of  England  where  public  charity  has  done  its  utter- 
most, that  distress  lifts  the  most  appalling  outcry  ; 
and  yet  is  this  the  very  specific,  which,  with  their 
eyes  open,  our  statesmen  are  on  the  eve  of  admin- 
istering, as  their  infallible  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  Ireland.  What  has  led  to  outrages  of  greatest 
' atrocity  in  the  one  land,  is  to  be  transferred,  and 
that  wdth  the  design  of  quelling  and  allaying  for 
ever,  aU  outrage  and  discontent  in  the  other  land. 
The  mightiest  known  stimulant  of  population,  is 
now  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  over-peopled 
country  in  Europe.  And  to  organize  a nation  yet 
in  the  wildness  of  its  infancy,  that  system  is  to 
be  introduced,  which  is  evidently  breaking  up  the 
frame- work  of  a society,  where  law,  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  order,  have  had  their  abode  for  centuries. 
It  is  often  by  impulse,  and  not  by  reason,  that 
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public  sentiment  is  drifted  along ; causing  a tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  no  wisdom,  no  experi- 
ence can  stem.  There  seems,  at  times,  a blind 
and  headlong  necessity  even  in  the  moral  world, 
which  can  no  more  be  withstood  than  the  currents 
of  the  ocean  ; transitions  in  the  history  of  nations, 
during  which,  man,  as  if  struck  by  impotency, 
stands  in  passive  and  trembling  abeyance,  till  the 
hurricane  have  blown  over  himj  till  the  sweeping 
anarchy,  resistless  as  the  onset  of  the  elements, 
have  spent  its  violence,  and  the  high'  ordinations 

of  Providence  are  fulfilled. 

8.  In  the  treatment  of  this  controversy,  romance 
and  reality  have  been  confounded  together ; and 
the  lessons  of  sober  experience  have  been  as  little 
regarded,  as  if  they  were  the  reveries  of  unsub- 
stantial imagination.  What  truth,  for  example,  of 
firmer  and  homelier  cast,  or  more  remote  from  the 
visions  of  fairy  land,  than  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
rental and  relative  affections?  Or  what  admits  of 
being  more  familiarly  verified,  tban  the  promptitude 
of  that  mutual  sympathy  and  aid,  which  obtain  in 
every  neighbourhood,  when  some  signal  visitation 
of  distress  has  come  upon  any  of  the  families?  It 
is  by  stifling  the  exercise  of  these  principles,  and 
laying  arrest  on  these  undoubted  and  universal  pro- 
cesses, that  a public  and  legalized  provision  for  the 
poor  has  wrought  one  of  its  deadliest  inflictions  on 
the  cause  of  humanity,  by  closing  far  kindlier  and 
more  effectual  sources  of  relief  than  itself  has 
opened.  Yet  this  plain  statement,  capable  though 
it  most  decisively  be,  both  of  arithmetical,  and  ob- 
servational proot,  is  ridiculed  and  resisted,  just  as 
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if  it  were  a fond  or  high-coloured  illusion,  drawn 
from  some  fictitious  region  of  Arcadia.  ^ Shall  v e 
refrain,  it  is  asked,  from  a tax  on  the  Irish  absen- 
tees, that  scope  and  opportunity  might  be  left  for 
some  rare  or  romantic  elevation  of  virtue  among 
the  Irish  peasantry?  Now,  the  virtue  for  which 
we  contend,  in  our  opposition  to  a poor  s law  is 
neither  rare  nor  romantic.  We  object  not  to  any 
amount  of  taxation  on  the  landed  absentees  of  Ire- 
land, if  the  produce  of  it  shall  be  usefully,  or  even 
innocently  applied.  But,  if  applied  in  a legal  and 
public  way  to  the  relief  of  indigence,  we  affirm, 
on  the  known  laws  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
trrounds  of  a manifold  experience,  that— multiply- 
incr,  with  the  one  hand,  the  objects  of  destitution, 
and  intercepting,  with  the  other,  those  numerous, 
though  unseen  supplies,  which  circulate,  at  the 
bidding  of  nature,  among  the  households,  an 
throughout  all  the  vicinities  of  the  land— it  will 
act,  by  a sort  of  two-edged  malignity,  in  aggravat- 
ing the  individual  distress,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
moral  and  political  distempers  of  Ireland. 

9.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  a poor’s  law  on 
the  state  of  general  comfort  in  a land,  is  compli- 
cated with  many  other  influences  ; and  this  has 
thickened  still  more  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 
The  common  people  of  England  stand  palpa  y 
higher  in  the  scale  of  enjoyment  than  those  of  Ire- 
land ; and  this  is  enough  for  an  impatient  or  imme- 
diate  decision,  with  minds  which  have  only  room 
or  comprehension  for  but  one  idea.  It  is  forgot- 
ten,  that.  Irrespective  either  of  the  want  or  pre- 
sence of  a poor’s  law,  the  people  of  England  and 
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Ireland  admit  as  little  of  being  compared  together, 
and  differ  as  widely  in  their  circumstances,  as  the 
peasantry  of  Norway  do  from  the  straggling  hordes 
of  Kamscbatka.  The  law,  the  commerce,  the  in- 
dustry, the  Protestantism,  the  advanced  civiliza- 
don  of  England,  have  elevated  the  habits  and  state 
of  the  general  community  there  ; and  would  have 
done  so  still  higher,  had  it  not  been  for  the  de- 
pressing and  counteracting  influence  of  their  poor’s 
law's.  The  misgovernment,  the  yet  untutored 
rudeness,  the  want  of  humanizing  intercourse  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  classes,  the  dark  and 
degrading  Popery,  which  obtain  in  Ireland — have 
kept  down  the  tastes  and  comforts  of  the  general 
community  there  ; and  these  w ould  have  sunk  still 
low'er,  had  a poor’s  law  been  superadded  to  the 
other  causes  of  a people’s  degradation.  The  w'ay 
to  escape  from  the  bewildering  influence  of  this 
complexity,  is  to  look  to  England  singly,  and  com- 
pare the  different  parts  of  it ; or  to  Ireland  singly, 
and  compare  the  different  parts  of  it.  In  the  one 
country,  a poor’s  rate  is  universal ; and  w here  do 
w'e  find  the  most  distressed  and  dissatisfied  pea- 
santry. Just  in  the  southern  counties,  where  the 
levies  and  the  expenditure  of  public  charity  are  the 
largest — proving,  that  the  genuine  effect  of  the 
system  is  to  depress,  and  not  to  elevate.  In  the 
other  country,  the  w'ant  of  a poor’s  rate  is  univer- 
sal ; and  where,  again,  do  we  find  the  least  distress 
and  the  lightest  burden  of  mendicity?  Just  in 
those  northern  counties,  where  a Protestant  educa- 
tion, and  Protestant  habits,  are  to  be  found — prov- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  the  omnipotence  of  moral 
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causes,  and  that,  after  all,  the  true  sources  of  a 
nation’s  well-heing  lie  deeply  seated  in  the  imnd 

and  character  of  the  population. 

10.  Could  one  divest  himself  of  all  philanthropy 
and  patriotism,  and  place  every  human  feeling  in 
abeyance,  save  a mere  philosophical  interest  in  the 
t uestion— he  might  hail  the  experiment  of  a poor’s 
law  in  Ireland.  But  there  were  a cruelty  in  this  ; 
like  that  of  the  cold-blooded  physiologist,  who,  in 
his  experiments  on  animated  nature,  could  inflict 
every  species  of  torture  for  the  verification  of  a 
.doctrine.  We  believe  the  attempt,  whenever  it  is 
made,  will  be  a most  instructive  one— but  at  the 
fearful  expense  of  greatly  augmented  distress,  and, 
at  length,  of  entire  and  uncontrollable  anarchy  to 
the  land.  With  the  consequent  insecurity  and  fall 
of  property,  one  of  the  greatest  holds  of  social  order 
will  be  broken  ; and  in  the  scramble  which  must 
ensue,  we  can  perceive  no  other  result,  than  the 
confusion,  and  the  conflicts,  and  withal,  the  grow- 
ing penury  and  straitness,  which  attach  to  a state 
of° unlimited  agrarianism.  There  will  be  a rapid 

equalization  of  fortunes— terminating,  if  not  anti- 
cipated by  some  great  political  explosion,  in  the 
equality  of  a common  and  ov^whelming  wretched- 
ness. Had  England,  in  this  goodly  endeavour  to 
assimilate  Ireland  to  herself,  but  laboured  to  im- 
part of  her  real  and  substantial  blessings,  and  given 
to  her  sister  island  the  light,  and  the  liberty,  and 
the  industrious  habits,  of  her  own  population— this 
had  been  some  atonement  for  the  misrule  of  cen- 
turies. But,  instead  of  this,  she  presents  her  with 
the  virus  of  that  moral  gangrene  wherewith  herself 
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is  infected  ; she  deposits  the  seeds  of  that  disease 
under  which  she  is  now  ebbing  onward  to  dissolu- 
tion ; and,  in  the  dotage  of  her  own  expiring  weak- 
ness, holds  out,  to  the  willing  acceptance  of  a de- 
ceived people,  that  which,  under  the  semblance  of 
a benefit  and  a boon,  is  laden  with  the  misery  of 
future  generations.* 

1 1 . But  to  return  from  this  digression.  So 
long  as  a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  is  the 
established  system  of  any  country,  the  great,  the 
only  specific  for  its  economic  well-being  is  kept 
completely  at  abeyance.  It  is  the  sure  and  rapid, 
advance  of  population  which  gives  such  powerless- 
ness, or  leaves  such  a short-lived  efficacy  to  every 
other  expedient.  No  augmentation  of  resources 
from  without,  can  keep  head  against  the  stimulated 
over-growth  of  this  all  devouring  energy  from  within. 
There  may  be  perpetual  accessions  to  the  bulk, 

* Some  have  assimilated  an  endowment  for  the  relief  of  in- 
digence, to  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  literary  or  Chris- 
tian instruction.  The  two  cases,  so  far  from  being  at  all  like 
in  principle,  stand  in  direct  and  diametric  opposition  to  each 
other.  We  desiderate  the  latter  endowment,  because  of  the 
languor  of  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  appetency ; insomuch 
that  men,  left  to  themselves,  seldom  or  never,  originate  a move- 
ment towards  learning.  We  deprecate  the  former  endowment, 
because,  in  the  strength  of  the  physical  appetency,  we  have 
the  surest  guarantee  that  men  will  do  their  uttermost  for  food ; 
and  a public  charity,  having  this  for  its  object,  by  lessening  the 
industry  and  forethought  that  would  have  been  otherwise  put 
forth  in  the  cause,  both  adds  to  the  wants,  and  detracts  from 
the  real  worth  and  virtue  of  the  species.  And,  besides,  there 
is  no  such  strength  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  moral 
or  spiritual,  that  there  is  for  those  of  physical  destitution.  An 
endowment  for  education  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the 
one,  while  an  endowment  for  charity  may  do  the  greatest  moral 
and  economic  mischief,  by  superseding  the  other.  Relatives  and 
neighbours  could  bear  to  see  a man  ignorant,  or  even  vicious. 
They  could  not  bear  to  see  him  starve. 
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but  none  whatever  to  the  comfort  of  society.  A 
more  unfortunate  device  could  not  have  been 
imagined,  by  which  to  neutralize  the  good  of  all 
possible  enlargements,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  be  aflPorded  to  us.  No  enriching  process, 
whether  by  agriculture,  or  by  home  and  foreign 
trade,  or  by  the  removal  of  existing  burdens,  will 
countervail  that  process,  by  which,  under  the  systum 
of  a bounty  for  the  multiplication  ot  the  species, 
one  and  all  of  them  must  be  so  speedily  overtaken. 
The  pressure  may,  for  a time,  be  slackened ; or  a 
few  short  respites  of  felt  ease  and  enlargement, 
may  mark  our  successive  advancements  towards 
the  state  of  a greater  community  than  before.  But 
the  tide  of  population,  and  more  especially  when 
urged  forward  by  pauperism,  that  arch-destro\  er 
of  all  prudence  and  principle  among  the  families, 
will  keep  us  permanently  sure  of  at  least  one  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  element — and  that  is, 
as  wretched  a community  as  before.  If,  in  virtue 
of  a moral  restraint,  consequent  on  the  growing 
taste  and  education  of  our  people,  their  numbers 
could  be  kept  sufficiently  within  the  limit  of  their 
means;  this,  of  itself,  would  be  the  unfailing 
guarantee  of  a general  and  wide-spread  abundance, 
whether  with,  or  without  any  external  augmenta- 
tion. But,  with  the  utter  recklessness  engendered 
by  a poor’s  law,  all  such  hopes  must  be  given 
to  the  wind.  And,  whatever  reforms  may  take 
place,  whether  in  the  political  or  economical 
systems  of  our  land,  let  all  taxes,  and  tithes,  and 
monopolies,  and  inequalities  of  right  or  privilege, 
be  done  away,  with  the  continuance  of  this  single 
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law,  the  power  and  promise  of  all  these  expedients 
will  utterly  come  to  nought ; and  we  shall  have  no 
other  prospect  before  us,  than  one  of  helpless  and 
ever-increasing  deterioration. 

1 2.  But  the  full  effects  of  such  a system  will  be 
anticipated  by  its  own  violent  overthrow.  From 
its  very  nature  it  cannot  last ; containing,  as  it 
does,  within  itself,  the  sure  seeds  of  dissolution. 
The  radical  error  of  a poor’s  law  consists,  in  its 
assigning  the  same  treatment  to  an  indeterminate, 
which  is  proper  only  to  a determinate  virtue.  The 
virtue  of  humanity  ought  never  to  have  been  lega- 
lized, but  left  to  the  spontaneous  workings  of  man’s 
own  willing  and  compassionate  nature.  Justice, 
with  its  precise  boundary  and  well-defined  rights, 
is  a fit  subject  for  the  enactments  of  the  statute- 
book  ; but  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  and  hetero- 
geneous, than  thus  to  bring  the  terms,  or  the 
ministrations  of  benevolence,  under  the  bidding  of 
authority.  This  fatal  mistake  involves  in  it  a great 
deal  more  than  a mere  scholastic  incongruity,  or 
but  the  commission  of  violence  on  an  abstract 
principle.  So  nicely  adapted  is  the  mechanism  of 
human  society,  to  the  axioms  of  the  most  deeply, 
if  but  soundly  philosophical  jurisprudence,  that 
any  law  which  contravenes  these,  wull  soon  betray 
the  flaw  in  its  principle,  by  the  palpabld  mischief 
which  it  works  on  the  face  of  the  commonw  ealth. 
The  claims  of  justice  are  definite  and  precise,  and 
w'ithal,  strictly  accordant  to  the  natural  sense  of 
morality;  so  that  the  law  which  enforces  these, 
while  it  compels  the  observance  of  certain  intelli- 
gible limits  and  lines  of  demarcation,  is  acquiesced 
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in  by  the  general  mind  of  society.  But  the  law 
which  would  enforce  charity  can  fix  no  limits, 
either  to  the  ever-increasing  wants  of  a poverty 
which  itself  hath  created,  or  to  the  insatiable  de- 
sires and  demands  of  a population,  whom  itself  hath 
corrupted  and  led  astray.  Under  this  system,  all  is 
lax,  and  precarious,  and  indefinite.  The  holders 
of  property  can  see  no  end  to  the  exactions  of 
pauperism.  And  the  nurslings  of  pauperism,  with 
their  constantly-increasing  number  and  necessities, 
will  overpass  every  limit  in  their  aggressions  upon 
property.  The  growing  alarm  on  the  one  side, 
the  growing  distress  upon  the  other,  form  the  sure 
elements  of  an  interminable  w arfare,  which,  if  not 
prevented  by  timely  reformation,  must  at  length 
effervesce  into  an  anarchy,  that  will  alike  sweep 
oft'  all  the  good  and  evil  of  present  institutions, 
and  make  room  on  the  desolated  void  for  the  foun- 
dations of  a new-modelled  commonw^ealth. 

13.  We  should  most  gladly  abjure  this  whole 
argument,  could  w'e  think  that  the  charity  of  law 
at  all  lessened  the  amount  of  human  sufFering,  or 
that  distress  was  not  far  more  effectually,  as  well 
as  kindly  met  by  the  charity  of  spontaneous  na- 
ture. Could  the  ministrations  of  relief  have  been 
provided  for  by  law  and  justice,  then  compassion 
may  have  been  dispensed  with  as  a superfluous  part 
of  the  human  constitution ; whereas  the  very  in- 
sertion of  such  a feeling  or  tendency  within  us,  is 
proof  in  itself,  of  a something  separate  and  addi- 
tional for  it  to  do  ; of  a distinct  province  in  human 
affairs,  within  which  this  fine  sensibility  of  the  heart 
met  with  its  appropriate  objects,  and  by  its  right 
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acquittal  of  them,  fulfilled  the  design  which  nature 
had  in  so  endowing  us.  But  by  this  unfortunate 
transmutation,  this  metamorphosis  of  a thing  of 
love  into  a'  thing  of  law,  this  invasion  by  justice 
beyond  its  own  proper  domain  on  the  field  of  hu- 
manity- -nature  has  been  traversed  in  her  arrange- 
ments, and  the  ofiice  of  one  human  faculty  has 
been  awkwardly  and  mischievously  transferred  to 
another.  And  the  effect  is  just  what  might  be 
always  anticipated,  when  the  laws  and  adaptations 
of  divine  wisdom  are  contravened  by  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  man.  Justice  should  have  been 
left  to  do  the  things  of  justice ; and  humanity  to 
do  the  things  of  humanity.  But  by  the  aggression 
of  the  one  upon  the  other,  this  beautiful  and  bene- 
ficent order  has  been  thwarted,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  a very  sore  aggravation  to  the  ills 
of  society.  By  the  interference  of  law  with  the 
business  of  charity,  a twofold  mischief  has  been 
wrought.  Human  distress  has  been  multiplied, 
and  human  compassion,  its  natural  protector,  has 
been  weakened  and  paralyzed.  And  by  the  truly 
unfortunate  meeting  of  these  two  consequences, 
there  has  been  left,  as  the  compound  and  aggra- 
vated result  of  both,  a tenfold  burden  of  itnre^ 
lieved  suffering  upon  the  community.  We  say  not, 
that  the  charity  of  compassion  would  have  over- 
taken all  the  distress.  But  we  say,  that  the  charity 
of  compulsion  has  fallen  many  times  short  of  it, 
beside  the  bitterness  and  the  poison  which  it  in- 
fuses into  the  'morale  of  society  ; lighting  up  a 
thousand  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich ; and  converting  an  inter- 
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change  of  good-will  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude 
on  the  other,  into  a conflict  of  fierce  and  rancorous 
antipathies  between  these  two  great  parties  in  the 
commonw'ealth. 

14.  It  forms  no  exception  to  our  principle,  but 
is  rather  its  legitimate  consequence,  that,  while  we 
deprecate  a legal  and  compulsory  provision  for  in- 
digence, there  is  a certain  species  of  public  charity 
that  we  advocate  to  the  uttermost.  There  are 
certain  distresses  incidental  to  humanity,  the  in- 
flictions of  necessity  and  nature,  which  cannot  he 
too  openly  or  too  liberally  provided  for.  There  is 
all  the  difference  that  can  be  imagined,  in  point 
both  of  principle  and  effect,  between  an  institution 
for  the  relief  of  want,  and  an  institution  for  the 
relief  of  disease.  The  one  multiplies  its  objects. 
Not  so  the  other.  The  one  enlists  the  human  will 
on  its  side.  The  other  will  ever  remain  the  object 
of  painful  reluctance  and  revolt  to  all  the  feelings 
of  our  sentient  nature.  Open  a door  of  admission 
for  the  indigent,  and  we  shall  behold  a crowd  of 
applicants  increasing  every  year,  because  lured 
thitherward  by  the  inviting  path  of  indolence  or 
dissipation.  Open  a door  for  the  admission  of  the 
diseased,  and  we  shall  only  have  a definite  number 
of  applicants.  Men  will  become  voluntarily  poor, 
but  they  will  not  become  voluntarily  blind  or  deaf, 
or  maimed  or  lunatic.  It  is  thus,  that  while  an 
asylum  for  want  creates  more  objects  than  it  can 
satisfy ; an  asylum  for  disease  creates  none,  but 
may  meet  all  and  satisfy  all.  Public  charity  has 
been  profuse  where  it  ought  not,  and  it  has  also 
been  niggardly  where  it  ought  not.  It  is  a disgrace 
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to  our  philanthropic  age,  if  infirmaries,  or  dispen- 
saries, or  asylums,  whether  for  the  cure  of  mental 
and  bodily  disease,  or  for  the  keeping  of  that  which 
is  incurable,  are  left  to  languish  from  want  of  sup- 
port, or  compelled  to  stop  short,  ere  the  necessity 
tor  which  they  were  instituted  has  been  fully  and 
finally  overtaken. 


Note. 

The  only  points  which  we  single  out  in  this 
chapter  for  the  more  special  consideration  of  the 
reader,  are,  1.  The  transference  of  distress  which 
a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  makes,  and  in 
a more  aggravated  form  too,  § 2,  from  those  whom 
it  relieves  to  those  who  do  not  enter  within  the 
territory  of  pauperism,  but  are  close  upon  its 
margin.  2.  The  falsehood  of  the  analogy  which 
has  been  pled,  in  vindication  of  the  system,  between 
an  endowment  for  indigence  and  an  endowment 
for  education,  (see  foot-note  to  § 11.)  3.  The 

difference,  both  in  principle  and  effect,  between 
a public  charity  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  and  one 
for  the  relief  of  disease. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

On  the  Christian  Education  of  the  People. 

1.  We  are  now  drawing  towards  that  great  con- 
clusion, for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  described 
the  very  lengthened  course  of  our  by-gone  argu- 
ment. We  have  laboured  to  demonstrate  the  futi- 
lity of  every  expedient,  which  a mere  political  eco- 
nomy can  suggest  for  the  permanent  well-being  of 
a community.  At  best,  they  but  tend  to  enlarge 
the  absolute  wealth  of  a country,  without  enlarg- 
ing the  relative  comfort  of  the  people  who  live  in 
it.  They  may  conduct  to  a larger,  but  not,  on 
that  account,  to  a happier  society.  They  may  tell 
on  the  condition  of  families,  during  those  brief  and 
evanescent  seasons,  when  the  population  is  some- 
what in  rear  of  the  wealth ; but,  on  the  moment 
that  this  distance  is  overtaken,  there  will  be  the 
same  straitness  and  discomfort  as  before.  In  new 
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countries,  there  might  be  a career  of  sensible 
advancement  for  centuries  to  come.  But  in  old 
countries,  if  we  count  only  on  external  resources, 
or  the  increase  of  means  for  the  support  of  a popu- 
lation, leaving  their  numbers  to  proceed  as  they 
may,  there  is  positively  nothing  which  can  save  us 
from  the  habitual  state  of  felt  insuflSciency  and 
narrowness.  There  may  be  gleams  of  prosperity 
during  the  fluctuations,  or  the  few  short  and  suc- 
cessive stretches  of  enlargement  which  are  yet  in 
reserve  for  us.  But  all  round,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible direction,  there  is  a besetting  limit,  which  the 
mighty  tide  of  an  advancing  population  tends  to 
overpass,  and  which,  being  impassable,  throws  the 
tide  back  again  upon  general  society ; charged,  a? 
it  were,  with  a distress  and  a disorder  that  are  ex- 
tensively felt  throughout  the  old  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  only  question  remains  then, 
Is  there  no  way  by  which  the  tide  can  be  arrested, 
before  it  comes  into  contact  and  collision  with  the 
barrier  that  repels  it?  Or,  can  the  redundancy 
be  prevented  by  a moral  and  pacific  influence, 
rather  than  checked  by  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty, 
or  thatidestroying  turbulence  which  so  often  re- 
sults from  the  distress  and  destitution  of  an  over- 
peopled land  ? 

2.  The  high  road,  then,  to  a stable  sufficiency  and 
comfort  among  the  people,  is  through  the  medium 
of  their  character;  and  this  effectuated  by  other 
lessons  altogether  than  those  of  political  economy. 
We  object  not  to  the  utmost  possible  illumination 
of  the  popular  mind ; nor  do  we  share  in  the  anti- 
pathies of  those  who  would  refuse  science  to  the 
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multitude.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the  instructions 
of  the  economic,  but  by  those  of  a higher  school, 
that  the  best  economic  condition  of  society  will  at 
length  be  realized.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  bear 
an  essential  part  in  the  workings  of  a mechanism, 
of  whose  principles  and  whose  theory  they  are 
altogether  unconscious — j ust  as  the  planetary  masses 
are  unconscious  of  the  magnificent  regularity  to 
which  their  own  movements  have  given  rise.  The 
moving  force,  that  is  to  advance  the  general  multi- 
tude to  a better  and  higher  condition  than  they 
now  occupy,  will  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  the  demonstrations,  however  just,  of  any 
theory  ; and,  in  fact,  the  right  impulse,  and  the 
right  habit,  have  often  been  exemplified,  and  by 
large  classes  of  peasantry,  before  the  theory  of 
population  was  ever  heard  of.  It  is  so  in  Norway  ; 
and,  most  assuredly,  without  any  inoculation  of 
principle  from  the  school  of  Malthus.  It  was  so 
in  Scotland,  long  before  the  promulgation  of  his 
doctrines.  In  both  countries,  they  realized,  in 
practice,  what,  in  system  and  philosophy,  they  did 
not  understand.  A moral  and  intelligent  peasantry, 
imbued  with  a taste  for  the  respectabilities  of  life, 
mixing  prudence  and  foresight  with  every  great 
practical  step  in  the  history  of  their  doings,  holding 
it  discreditable  to  enter  upon  marriage  w ithoufthe 
likelihood  of  provision  for  a family — such  a pea- 
santry have  more  than  once  been  exhibited  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  and  may  be  made  to  re-appear. 
If,  by  any  means,  the  elements  of  such  a charac- 
ter can  again  be  put  together,  and  made  general 
in  society,  we  should  behold  the  exemplification 
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of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  with  or  without  the 
comprehension  of  its  principles.  It  is  not,  most 
assuredly,  the  study  of  these  principles  that  will 
germinate  the  character ; and  it  is  from  another 
quarter  altogether,  than  the  demonstrations  of  poli- 
tical economy,  that  we  are  to  obtain  the  fulfilment 
of  those  blessings  to  society,  which  the  science  can 
only  point  out  without  being  able  to  realize. 

3.  On  no  other  subject  does  Christianity  more 
evince  its  immense  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  society.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  palpable 
that  they  are  its  earnest  and  devoted  teachers,  who 
have  the  greatest  power  in  drawing  the  multitude 
to  their  lessons,  and  establishing  for  themselves 
that  most  secure  and  deeply-seated  of  all  popular- 
ity, w’hich  is  grounded  on  the  sacredness  of  their 
ofiice,  and  on  the  subserviency  of  its  faithful  min- 
istrations to  the  comfort,  and  the  virtue,  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  families.  The  mere  disciples 
of  a general  literature  or  politics,  little  reflect  on 
the  prodigious  force  of  that  moral  ascendancy  which 
is  possessed  by  a parish  clergyman,  who  superadds, 
to  the  attraction  of  his  pulpit,  the  charm  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  household  services  ; and  who,  by  the 
countless  attentions  of  an  unwearied  Christian  be- 
nevolence, has  ingratiated  both  his  person  and  his 
cause  with  the  hearts  of  those  among  whom  he 
expatiates.  His  direct  aim  is  neither  to  purchase 
a reputation  for  himself,  nor  even  to  advance  the 
temporal  comfort  of  his  people.  It  is  to  prepare 
them  for  immortality ; yet,  in  the  single-hearted 
prosecution  of  this  object,  he  becomes  the  all- 
powerful,  though,  perhaps,  the  unconscious  instru- 
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inent  of  those  secondary,  those  subordinate  bless- 
ings, which  form  the  only  ones  that  a mere  worldly 
philanthropist  cares  for.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
lessons  of  the  gospel  which  he  teaches,  are  all  on 
the  side  of  reflection,  and  sobriety,  and  that  lofti- 
ness of  character  which  consists  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  moral  over  the  animal  nature  of  man. 
A disciple  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  views  are 
sublimed  by  its  doctrines  and  its  hopes,  has  gotten 
a superiority  over  the  passions ; a certain  nobility 
of  soul ; a reach  of  perspective  to  distant  conse- 
quences, whether  on  this,  or  the  other  side  of  the 
grave ; an  ascendency  of  sentiment  over  sense ; 
and,  withal,  a refinement  and  elevation  of  taste, 
which,  though  caught  at  first  from  converse  with 
spiritual  and  eternal  things,  still  adheres  to  him, 
even  when  busied  with  the  interests  and  concerns 
01  the  present  life  : and  these,  altogether,  form  the 
best  guarantees  against  that  impetuous  appetency, 
which  first  leads  to  early  marriages,  and  afterwards 
lands  in  squalid  destitution,  the  teeming  families 
that  spring  from  them.  And,  besides,  in  that  book 
there  are  so  many  pointed  admonitions,  that  each 
should  provide  for  himself,  and  for  his  owm  house- 
hold ; such  a preference  for  the  single  state,  when 
the  married  endangers  a man’s  Christianity,  or  his 
performance  of  its  duties ; such  great  examples,  as 
well  as  precepts  of  independence— especially  by 
Paul,  who  says,  that  “if  a man  will  not  work,  nei- 
ther should  he  eat,  and  who  himself  laboured,  with 
ais  own  hands,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  necessi- 
ties, rather  than  be  burdensome ; that,  as  the  un- 
Jaubted  effect  upon  the  w'hole,  the  honest  and  fre- 
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quent  perusal  of  Scripture  by  a Christian  people, 
does  associate,  in  their  minds,  both  the  present  and 
the  prospective  cares  of  a family  with  the  solemn 
I duties  of  religion.  This  is  not  a picture,  but  a 

1 j reality,  often  exemplified  in  the  abode  of  a cottage 

' patriarch — where,  along  with  his  Christianity,  we 

I I may  witness  a sujficiency,  and  a cast  of  elevation, 

not  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  irreligious  and 
the  unholy.  The  very  library  of  old  and  favourite 
! I authors  upon  his  shelves,  is  but  in  keeping  with 

I the  general  fulness  of  a tenement,  usually  better 

^ stocked  and  provided  than  that  of  any  of  his  fel- 

lows. The  Christianity  of  the  man  has  engendered 
I a wisdom,  and  a consistency,  and  a self-command, 

1 I that  led  him  to  begin  well  in  his  entrance  upon  a 

1 ' family ; and  so  to  build  up  a respectable  sufficiency, 

I I which,  with  a reckless  and  precipitate  commence- 

j;  i ment,  he  could  never  have  attained.  An  individual 

IJ  Christian  is  generally  in  better  comfort  and  condi- 

|!  ; tion  than  other  men.  A whole  parish  of  Christians 

i would  be  a parish  of  well-conditioned  families. 

Ij  I 4.  But  here  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that, 

jj  for  the  production  of  a general  economic  effect,  we 

! have  not  to  wait  the  production  of  a general 

j : Christianity.  When  expatiating  on  the  connexion 

j between  these  two  elements,  we  have  often  to 

encounter  a certain  shrewd  incredulity,  as  if  an 
!j  expectation  of  a more  elevated  state  for  the  ma- 

jority hung  on  the  fulfilment  of  a prior  expectation, 
j which  is  in  itself  Utopian — even  that  the  majority 

shall  be  converted.  The  imagination  is,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  any  great  or  sensible  effect  in  this  way, 
the  religious  character  must  be  of  co-extensive 


magnitude  with  the  economic  improvement;  where- 
as there  is  no  truth,  of  which  thq  most  faithful  and 
experienced  of  our  clergymen  have  a firmer,  though 
it  be  a melancholy  assurance,  than  the  exceeding  | 

rarity  of  conversion — there  being  many  streets  in  ' 

our  cities,  many  parishes  in  our  land,  where,  in  i 

the  high  sense  and  significancy  of  the  term,  the 
number  of  real  Christians  might  not  reach  to  one 
in  fifty.  And  the  question  therefore  is.  How  can 
we  anticipate  either  a general  economic,  or  a gen- 
eral moral  effect,  through  the  medium  of  a Chris- 
tianity, which,  in  respect  of  its  saving  and  spiritual 
influence  makes  such  little  way  among  the  families  ? i 

But  here  it  is  not  adverted  to — and  we  admit  it  is  ! 

indispensable  to  the  force  of  our  argument — that  j 

the  secondary  influence  of  Christianity  goes  a great 
way  farther  than  its  primary  or  direct  influence. 

For  every  individual  whom  it  converts,  it  may,  by 
its  reflex  operation,  civilize  a hundred.  We  have 
the  palpable  exemplification  of  this  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  where,  in  a few  weeks  from  their  com-  i 

mencement,  we  may  perceive  a decency,  and  a i 

docility,  and  an  improved  habit  of  cleanliness  and 
order,  long  before  there  is  ground  for  the  assur-  I 

ance,  that  even  so  much  as  one  of  the  pupils  has  j 

yet  been  Christianized.  And  what  is  true  of  chil- 
dren in  a school,  is  alike  true  of  grown-up  people 
in  a parish — where  the  regularities  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servation, and  the  humanizing  influence  of  minis- 
terial attentions,  and  the  general  recognition  of 
what  is  light,  and  reputable,  and  seemly,  have  all 
been  in  force,  perhaps  a century  ago,  and  been 
handed  down,  with  increasing  effect,  from  genera- 
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tion  to  generation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  argumen- 
tative value  upon  this  subject,  that  one  man  of 
decided  piety,  in  a little  vicinage,  will  impress,  if 
not  his  own  piety,  at  least  the  respectability  of  his 
habits  and  appearance,  on  the  greater  number  of 
Its  families.  They  can  admire,  and  even  imitate, 
the  graces  of  his  character  j they  can  aspire  after, 
and  even  realize,  the  decencies  of  his  condition ; 
without  so  much  as  comprehending,  or  far  less 
sharing,  the  unseen  principle  which  has  germinated 
them  all.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity  has  elevated 
the  general  standard  of  morals  j and  so  spread  a 
beneficent  influence,  far  and  wide,  among  the  many, 
beyond  the  limit  of  its  own  proper  and  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  few.  It  is  this  which  gives  it 
the  property  of  a purifying  and  preserving  salt  in 
every  community  of  human  beings ; and  that,  not 
merely  in  respect  of  those  virtues  which  enter  into 
the  moial  character,  but  also  in  respect  of  those 
virtues  which  are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being of  a people.  Ten  righteous  men  among  the 
thousands  of  Sodom  would  have  saved  that  city 
from  destruction ; and  a like  proportion  would,  in 
our  modern  day,  save  the  thousands  of  general 
society  from  that  utter  debasement  of  profligacy 
and  wretchedness,  into  which,  without  the  presence 

of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  will  in- 
evitably fall.* 

* We  are  aware  of  no  country  which  presents  a more  inter- 
esting  field  for  observation  than  Holland—because  none,  perhapo, 
so  close  upon  the  extreme  limit  of  its  natural  resources  ; and 
therefore,  none  so  dependent  on  the  moral  habits  of  its  population 
tor  their  economic  well-being.  We  have  great  value  for  a recent 
communication  from  that  part  of  the  world,  which  appeared  in  the 
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5.  But  we  must  here  remark,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a general  economic  improvement,  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  means  of  Christian  educa- 

Sunday-School  Teacher’s  Magazine  ; and  from  which  we  present 
a few  extracts  : — 

“ I have  spent  five  months,  since  last  September,  in  Holland  ; 
living,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  inland  town,  whence  I could  extend 
my  walks  into  the  rural  and  fishing  villages  around  me ; seeing 
much  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  character  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  Holland,  such  is  the  public  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  that  every  child  is  within  reach  of  a 
good  day-school,  of  which  few  do  not  actually  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage. These  schools,  moreover,  though  themselves  rather  of  a 
general,  than  purely  religious  nature,  are  not  meant  to  supersede, 
but  to  harmonize  and  co-operate  with  the  catechetical  instructions 
of  the  churches  throughout  the  provinces.  Thus,  religious  know- 
ledge is  widely  diffused  ; though,  in  respect  to  it,  much  of  course 
depends  on  the  comparative  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  as 
well  as  on  the  comparative  degrees  of  vital  godliness,  which  are 
found  in  the  different  communions  and  congregations  to  which 
the  parents  may  belong.  Not  only  so,  but  although  the  public 
day-schools  have  had  far  more  attention  paid  to  them  of  late 
years  than  at  any  former  period,  still  education  has,  for  a long 
time,  been  so  common  and  so  cheap,  that  almost  all  old  persons 
are  found  able  to  read. 

“ Thus,  what  your  readers  and  their  friends  are  striving  to 
effect  for  their  dear  mother-country ^ our  Dutch  neighbours  have 
already,  through  the  good  providence  of  God,  actually  accom- 
plished, for  what  they  call  their  haloveA  father-land.  Surely,  then, 
it  must  be  interesting  to  the  former,  to  know  what,  if  nothing 
more,  are  the  outward  and  obvious  results  of  such  a measure  of 
success  in  their  own  favourite  enterprise — an  enterprise  so  in- 
timately affecting  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  millions 
that  now  people  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

“ The  first  feature,  in  the  lower  ranks,  which  strikes  a Briton 
on  coming  amongst  the  Hollanders,  is  the  almost  universal  de- 
cency of  manners  and  dress  which  prevails  amongst  them  ; and 
that  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  poverty  which  is  found  in  these  once 
flourishing,  but  now  much-decayed  provinces.  Your  readers  will 
ask,  why  there  should  be  so  much  povertv  ? — the  reply  to  which 
is  easily  furnished  out  of  history.” — “ We  must  not  therefore 
impute  it  to  education,  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  poor 
families  and  individuals  in  Holland  ; but  ought  rather  to  inves- 
tigate what  the  effects  of  that  peculiarity  have  been,  on  a people 
among  whom  this  grievous  extent  of  poverty  has  been  the  inevit- 
able result  of  quite  different  circumstances. 
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tion,  a gradual  abolition  of  the  compulsory  provi- 
sion for  indigence,  which  now  obtains  in  England, 
and  hangs  menacingly  over  Ireland,  seems  to  us 
indispensable.  We  can  anticipate  no  rise  of  wages, 
no  elevation  in  the  state  and  suflficiency  of  the 
working  classes,  from  any  efforts  to  instruct  and 

“ I am  now  referring  to  the  external  manners  and  appearance 
of  the  lower  ranks  in  Holland.  It  is  remarkable,  that  persons 
travelling  there  about  sixty  years  ago,  represent  the  lower  classe- 
as  very  boorish  in  their  manners,  and  as  intemperate  in  the  us( 
of  ardent  spirits.  But  I found  them  invariably  respectful,  anc 
willing  to  oblige  me ; while,  as  to  intemperance,  if  it  was  to  be 
found  at  all,  it  must  have  been  very  much  hid  from  public  notice, 
for  I could  not  perceive  either  drunkards  or  brawlers  in  any 
quarter,  either  in  town  or  country,  during  my  whole  residence 
among  them.  That  they  are  universally  sober,  I dare  not  affirm  ; 
strong  liquors,  of  various  kinds,  were  very  common,  and  very 
cheap  ; the  damp  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  seafaring  habits 
of  many  of  the  people,  present  a kind  of  apology  for  drinking ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I must  again  affirm,  that  they  are  very  far 
superior,  at  present,  to  the  British  in  this  respect. 

“ But  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this  change  for  the  better,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years?  Not  certainly,”  &c. — “ May 
we  not  rather  cite  the  following  causes  ? First,  The  extension 
and  improvement  of  daily  schools,  which  began  just  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  which  have  been  continued,  under  all  the  changes 
of  government,  up  to  the  present  day.  Secondly,  To  the  awak- 
ening effects  of  public  calamities,  and  the  humbling  influence  of 
foreign  domination  on  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  and  other 
Protestant  churches,  to  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
professedly  attached.  The  Dutch,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  were 
the  children  of  many  prayers,  and  the  heirs  of  many  privileges  ; 
but  they,  also,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  forgot  God  : he,  there- 
fore, in  mercy,  visited  them  with  the  rod  of  his  chastisement. 
They  were  brought  low,  and  were,  many  of  them,  led  to  cry  unto 
the  Lord  in  their  distresses ; and  the  Lord  has  had  pity  on  them, 
and  made  his  own  work  revive  in  the  midst  of  them. 

“ The  outward  decency,  I might  rather  say,  the  respectability 
ot  the  lower  ranks,  included  a very  remarkable  observance  of  the 
Lord  s day  ; such,  indeed,  as  I did  not  expect  to  find  on  any  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,”  &c. 


“ I cannot  conclude  without  remarking,  that  the  absence  of 
the  poor’s  laws  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  Holland. 
Bv  havinjr  no  comnulsorv  assessments,  the  virtues  of  libernlitir 
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Christianize  them,  however  strenuous,  if  the  pau- 
perism and  the  education  are  to  go  on  contempor- 
aneously. We,  in  the  first  place,  feel  quite  assured, 
rom  the  moral  influences  of  this  public  charity, 
•ihat  it  operates  as  a dead  weight  on  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  clergymen,  and  stands  most  grievously 
in  the  way  of  their  success.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  however  vigorous  and  effective  his  exertions 
may  be,  at  the  most,  and  while  the  present  system 
of  poor’s  laws  continues,  we  shall  have  two  distinct 
populations,  each  marked  by  opposite  extremes  of 
character.  The  clergyman,  on  the  one  hand,  may 
reclaim  hundreds  to  principle  and  sobriety,  who 
shall  form  a wholesome  and  better  class  of  peasantry. 
But  the  parish  vestry,  on  the  other,  remains  an 
attractive  nucleus,  around  which  there  will  gather 
and  settle,  in  every  little  district  of  the  land,  a 
depraved  and  improvident  class,  whom  the  temp- 
tation of  this  legal  charity  has  called  into  being, 
and  who  will  bid  inveterate  defiance  to  all  the 
moral  energy  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  very  presence  of  such  a class,  even 
though  but  a fraction  of  the  community,  will,  with 

and  active  benevolence  are  called  out  far  more  abundantly;  and, 
by  constant  exe’*cise,  acquire  a far  higher  degree  of  real  practical 
vigour,  than  they  could  otherwise  do  amongst  the  rich ; whilst 
the  poor  are  grateful,  frugal,  and  industrious.  In  short,  all  the 
lovely  fruits  of  mutual  Christian  love  and  respect  seem  thus  to  be 
fostered,  which  might  otherwise  be  injured  or  destroyed.  I was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  mild  and  contented  looks  of  many 
of  the  aged  poor,  and  with  the  care  and  good  housewifery  shown 
in  the  apparel  both  of  adults  and  children  belonging  to  that  class. 

I need  not  add,  that  in  their  food  they  are  equally  simple  and 
contented. 

“ Such,  then,  are  the  remarks  I find  myself  compelled  to  make, 
with  respect  to  perhaps  the  best  educated  poor  in  Europe,”  &c. 
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their  reckless  habits,  depress  and  overbear  the 
general  condition  of  labourers.  A very  few  super- 
numeraries, we  have  seen,  will  suffice  for  this  effect. 
So  that  whether  the  temptation  to  improvidence 
operates  on  all  the  people,  or  only  on  part  of  them, 
still  that  redundancy  is  generated  which  tells  so 
adversely  on  the  general  rate  of  wages,  and  so  on 
the  comfort  and  circumstances  of  the  population 
at  large.  Education  will  make  head  against  men- 
dicity. It  will  make  head  against"  poverty  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  being  fixed  and  legalized, 
and  invested  with  the  power  of  challenging,  as  its 
right  at  the  bar  of  justice,  that  relief  which  should 
have  been  left  to  the  willing  sympathies  of  nature. 
But  shielded  and  encouraged  as  it  is  in  the  parishes 
of  England,  it  will  stand  its  ground,  against  every 
attempt  to  dislodge  it  from  those  innumerable 
fastnesses  which  it  now  occupies;  and  in  spite  of 
every  counteractive,  whether  by  the  Christian  or 
literary  education  of  the  people,  will  it  remain  an 

incubus  on  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  lower 
orders.* 

6.  And  we  have  further  to  remark,  that  as  we 
look  for  no  sensible  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  in  England,  while  their  present 
system  of  pauperism  remains  ; we  as  little  look  for 
any  sensible  or  general  improvement  in  their  char- 
acter, by  the  means  of  education,  if  that  is  merely 
to  be  the  education  of  letters,  and  not  the  educa- 
tion of  principle.  It  is  not  scholarship  alone,  but 
scholarship  impregnated  with  religion,  that  tells  on 


* In  further  illustration  of  this  argument,  see  “ Christian  and 
Economic  Polity  of  a Nation,”  Vol.  iii.  page  388,  quest.  272. 
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the  great  mass  of  society.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  mechanic  institutes,  or  even  of  primary 
and  elementary  schools,  for  building  up  a virtuous 
and  well-conditioned  peasantry,  so  long  as  they 
stand  dissevered  from  the  lessons  of  Christian  piety. 
There  is  a charm  ascribed  to  the  scholastic  system 
of  Scotland ; and  the  sanguine  imagination  is,  that 
by  importing  its  machinery  into  England  and  Ire- 
land, it  will  work  the  same  marvellous  transforma- 
tion there,  on  the  character  of  their  people,  that  was 
experienced  amongst  ourselves.  But  it  is  forgot- 
ten, that  a warm  and  earnest  Christianity,  was  the 
animating  spirit  of  all  our  peculiar  institutions,  for 
generations  after  they  were  framed;  and  that,  want- 
ing this,  they  can  no  more  perform  the  function  of 
moralizing  the  people,  than  skeletons  can  perform 
the  functions,  or  put  forth  the  faculties  of  living 
men.  The  scholastic  is  incorporated  with  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland  ; and  that,  not  for 
the  purposes  of  intolerance  and  exclusion,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  sanctifying  education,  and  plying 
the  boyhood  of  our  land  with  the  lessons  of  the 
Bible.  The  scholarship  of  mere  letters,  might,  to 
a certain  extent,  have  diffused  intelligence  amongst 
the  people ; but,  it  is  mainly  to  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  religious  ingredient,  that  the  moral 
greatness  of  our  peasantry  is  owing. 

7.  A common-place  politician  is  mainly  ignorant 
of  the  connexion  which  obtains,  between  the  reli- 
gion of  a people,  and  the  various  civil  and  econo- 
mical blessings  which  follow  in  its  train.  This 
single  lesson,  if  but  prized  and  proceeded  on  as  it 
ought,  were  to  him  the  greatest  enlargement  of 
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!f  ( political  wisdom  ; and  numerous  are  the  practical 

I I ' corollaries  which  flow  from  it.  More  especially, 

II  would  it  lead  him  to  uphold  an  ecclesiastical 

establishment ; but  on  very  diflerent  grounds  from 
those  on  which,  in  the  spirit  either  of  high-state 
toryism,  or  of  high-church  intolerance,  it  is  so  often 
contended  for.  There  is  wdth  a class  of  thinkers, 
whom  we  have  now  in  our  eye,  the  vague  imagina- 
tion of  a certain  security  derived  from  the  con- 
i nexion  between  church  and  state ; insomuch,  that, 

^ if  this  connexion  were  dissolved,  they  would  ap- 
I prehend  the  immediate  downfal  of  all  our  social 

^ institutions.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  any 

i of  the  church  establishments  in  our  empire  is  to 

be  exterminated,  it  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  a general 
undirected  frenzy,  that  will  not  be  satiated  on 
any  terms  short  of  a wasteful  and  wide-spread 
overthrow.  They  will  share  in  a common  fate, 
because  the  objects  of  a common  hostility.  But 
this  still  leaves  unexplained,  the  precise  connexion, 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  consequence,  between  the 
existence  of  a religious  establishment,  and  the 
stability  of  the  general  order  of  things.  It  is  not 
because,  through  the  lordly  dispensation  of  its  pa- 
tronage, the  higher  orders  are  conciliated ; or  be- 
I,  ; cause,  through  the  hereditary  veneration  of  which 

I It  is  the  object,  the  lower  orders  are  conciliated. 

I ‘ These  will  be  found  but  frail  securities,  on  a day 

, of  wild  and  lawless  innovation ; and,  without  the 

||  revival  of  a diffused  Christianity  in  our  land,  that 

day  will  speedily  overtake  us.  It  is  thus  that  a 

ij  religious  establishment  is  of  no  value,  but  as  an 

instrument  of  Christian  good ; and  it  is  this,  and 
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this  alone,  which  should  recommend  it,  either  to  the 
politician  or  the  patriot.  It  is  simply,  as  the  best 
machine  for  the  extensive  Christianization  of  the 
families  of  a land,  that  it  is  at  all  worthy  of  being 
upholden;  and,  it  is  obvious,  that,  to  this  effect, 
a reckless,  unprincipled,  and  unholy  patronage, 
makes  it  altogether  useless,  perhaps  worse  than 
useless.  It  is  our  conscientious  belief,  that  an 
establishment  is  an  indispensable  safeguard  against 
a desolating  flood  of  irreligion,  but  only  in  as  far 
as  that  establishment  is  virtuously  patronised.  In 
other  words,  without  the  demolition  of  our  existing 
machinery,  but  through  its  means,  and  provided 
that  right  and  efficient  men  be  appointed  to  work 
it,  we  hold  that  the  country  may  still  be  saved. 
And,  humanly  speaking,  its  Christian  instructors 
will  be  its  only  saviours.  These  reformers  of  our 
national  morality  will  be  the  only  reformers  that 
will  do  us  good.  This  is  the  great  specific  for  the 
people’s  well-being ; and,  however  derided  by  the 
liberalism  of  our  age,  or  undervalued  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a merely  secular  politics ; still,  it  is  with 
the  Christianity  of  our  towns  and  parishes  that  the 
country  is  to  stand  or  fall. 

8.  Our  ecclesiastics  are  too  little  versant,  and 
have  therefore  too  little  respect  for  the  importance 
of  political  economy.  And  our  economists  stand 
at  fully  as  wide  a distance  from  things  ecclesias- 
tical. Both  seem  alike  unconscious  of  the  strong 
intermediate  link  that  is  between  them,  seeing  that 
the  chief  objects  of  the  one  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  successful  exertions  of  the 
other.  It  was  for  the  economists  to  have  discov- 
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ered  the  conuexion  between  a virtuous  peasantry, 
and,  through  the  consequent  effect  on  population 
and  wages,  the  greater  sufficiency  of  their  means, 
and  their  higher  status  in  the  commonwealth.  But, 
while  it  was  for  them  to  perceive  and  point  out 
this  connexion ; it  is  for  the  practical  education- 
ists alone,  and,  pre-eminently  for  the  Christian 
educationists,  to  make  it  good.  The  one  may  de- 
monstrate what  the  essential  condition  is,  on  which 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  common  people 
turns  ; but  it  is  for  the  others,  and  for  them  only, 
to  realize  the  condition.  It  is  for  them  princi- 
pally, or  rather  for  them  exclusively,  to  supply  that 
element,  wanting  which,  there  is  an  utter  impo- 
tency  and  failure,  in  all  the  doings  and  all  the 
devisings  of  our  politicians,  either  to  bring  about 
or  to  uphold  a prosperous  society.  No  enlarge- 
ment in  the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  of  any 
possible  avail,  if  so  rapidly  followed  up  as  hereto- 
fore, and  still  more  if  exceeded  by  the  irrepressible 
advances  of  the  population.  At  this  rate,  a larger 
community  would  be  but  a larger  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, a wider  field  of  heartless  and  sickening  con- 
templation to  every  lover  of  the  species.  What 
he  longs  to  rest  and  regale  his  eye  upon,  is  the 
joyous  spectacle,  not  of  overcrowded,  but,  through 
the  medium  of  cheerful,  because  well-paid  industry, 
of  comfortable  families,  substantially  fed,  respect- 
ably attired,  and  as  respectably  lodged  in  their 
snug  and  decent  habitations.  There  is  room,  and 
there  are  resources  in  the  country,  not  for  an  in- 
definite, but  for  a certain,  and  that  a very  large, 
yea,  for  a constantly,  though  not  a quickly,  increas- 
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ing  number  of  such  families.  Beyond  this  number, 
we  have  no  taste  for  mere  multitude,  for  a swarm 
of  human  creatures,  for  a reckless  and  ragamuffin 
crew,  overborne  by  that  most  grievous  of  all  op- 
pressions, the  oppression  of  their  own  redundancy. 
If  such  be  the  general  wora/e  of  the  working  classes, 
it  is  vain  to  look  either  for  peace  or  plenty  within 
our  borders.  The  object  will  bid  defiance  to  all 
agriculture  and  all  commerce.  At  most,  these  can 
but  stretch  out  the  wealth  of  a country,  but  with- 
out any  sensible  enlargement,  if  there  be  a stretch- 
ing out  of  the  population  proportionably  thereto. 
Each  successive  expansion  will,  in  this  case,  be 
but  a temporary  shift,  a brief  postponement  of  the 
evil  day,  the  support  or  suspension,  for  a moment, 
by  some  frail  tenicle,  ere  the  nation  is  precipitated 
into  a gulf  of  wretchedness  or  anarchy.  It  would 
seem  to  argue  a growing  sense  of  desperation 
among  our  public  men,  that  their  schemes  of  pa- 
triotism and  philanthropy  are  so  thickening  of  late 
upon  us ; while  but  a semblance  of  relief,  or,  at 
the  best,  a short-lived  respite  will  be  all  the  result 
of  them.  It  is  by  the  efficacy  of  moral  means, 
working  a moral  transformation,  and  by  that  alone, 
that  our  deliverance  will  be  effected  ; and  little  do 
the  mere  advocates  of  retrenchment,  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  public  works,  and  poor-laws,  and  other 
merely  political  expedients  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  people — little  do  they  know  how  utterly  power- 
less all  these  enterprises  are,  while  the  Christianity 
of  the  land  is  unprovided  for,  and  its  Christian  in- 
stitutions are  left  inoperative,  from  the  w^ant  of 
zealous  and  energetic  labourers  to  fill  them. 
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9.  And  perhaps  this  indifference  or  incredulity, 
on  the  part  of  politicians  and  political  economists, 
lies  much  deeper  than  we  have  yet  ventured  to  say. 
It  may  he  something  still  more  hopeless  than  ignor- 
ance. We  fear,  that  with  many  of  them,  it  may 
be  distaste  and  antipathy.  There  is  a certain  style 
of  Christianity,  a lifeless,  inert,  and  meagre  style 
of  it,  which  is  tolerated  in  general  society.  But 
when  it  comes  to  be  Christianity  in  earnest,  the 
Christianity  that  speaketh  urgently  and  importun- 
ately to  the  consciences  of  men,  the  uncompromis- 
ing Christianity,  that  enjoins  the  holiness  of  the 
New  Testament  in  all  its  spirituality  and  extent, 
and  asserts  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in 
all  its  depth  and  all  its  peculiarity — such  a Chris- 
tianity has  been  very  generally  denounced  as  fana- 
ticism ; and  its  faithful  evangelical  expounders  have 
very  generally  had  a stigma  affixed  to  them,  and 
been  outcasts  from  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
And  yet  this  is  the  only  Christianity  that  will  either 
attract  or  moralize  the  population ; and  that,  not 
because  of  its  deceitful  adaptation  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, but,  because  of  its  truly  divine  adaptation  to 
the  actual  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
felt  necessities  of  human  nature.  While  this  en- 
mity to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  operates  in  the 
hearts  of  our  rulers,  it  is  perhaps  a vain  expecta- 
tion, that  the  civil  and  political  importance  of  its 
being  sounded  forth  from  the  pulpits  of  our  land 
shall  come  to  be  recognised  by  them.  On  this 
subject,  they  may  have  been  struck  with  judicial 
blindness ; and  ere  Christianity  shall  manifest  its 
power  to  regenerate  our  social  condition,  and  over- 
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spread  the  land  with  prosperous  and  contented 
families  ; perhaps  it  will  first  vindicate  itself  on 
our  ungodly  nation,  in  the  utter  dissolution  of  an 
economy  which  disowns  it,  in  the  vengeance  of 
some  fearful  overthrow. 

10.  But  however  blind  our  mere  earthly  politi- 
cians may  be  to  the  rationale  of  that  process,  by 
which  man  is  regenerated  into  a new  moral  char- 
acter, they  clearly  apprehend  the  connexion,  be- 
tween the  existence  of  such  a character,  and  the 
economic  well-being  either  of  the  country  or  of 
the  individual  who  possesses  it.  Grant  but  the 
general  ascendancy  of  principle — and,  along  with 
this,  you  will  have  a prudence,  and  a prospective 
caution,  and  a superiority  to  mere  animal  or  con- 
stitutional impulses,  which  must  necessarily  ensure 
the  habit  of  later  marriages,  and  so,  of  smaller 
families.  And  then,  of  itself,  by  a law  of  political 
economy,  which  can  no  more  be  contravened  than 
a law  of  nature,  the  state  of  the  common  people 
will  necessarily  be  raised.  There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  to  augment  the  price  of  labour — 
either  by  a diminution  of  the  supply,  or  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  effective  demand  for  it.  But  the 
whole  of  our  preceding  argument  goes  to  prove, 
that  this  demand  for  labour  cannot  be  carried  be- 
yond a certain  limit.  There  is  a necessary  limit 
to  agricultural  produce,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  effective  demand  for  it.  Consequent  to  this, 
or  rather  almost  identical  with  this,  there  is  a 
limit  to  that  employment,  for  the  produce  of  which, 
there  might  be  obtained  in  return  the  subsistence 
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ot  the  labourers.  There  is  a limit  to  the  exten- 
sion of  that  capital,  the  accumulation  of  which  has 
been  regarded  by  many  as  the  grand  specific  for 
the  indefinite  employment  and  maintenance  of  the 
labouring  classes.  There  is  a limit  to  the  exten- 
sion of  foreign  trade,  which  has  been  imagined  to 
afford  a field  for  the  profitable  industry  of  our  work- 
men, as  unbounded  as  are  the  resources  and  magni- 
tude of  the  globe.  There  is  a limit  to  any  brief 
or  temporary  enlargement,  which  might  ensue  on 
the  commutation  of  taxes  and  tithes.  We  would 
not  say  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  enlargement,  for 
we  hold,  that  no  enlargement  whatever  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  would  accrue  to  the  community, 
from  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
So  that  we  should  hold  it  utterly  hopeless  to  ob- 
tain a secure  and  permanent  elevation  in  the  state 
of  the  w'orking  classes,  by  a mere  increase  in  one 
term  of  the  proportion ; that  is,  in  the  effective 
demand  for  their  labour.  The  proportion  will 
remain  as  unfavourable  to  them  as  before,  should 
there  be  a like  contemporaneous  increase  in  the 
other  term  of  it— that  is,  in  the  supply  of  labour,  or 
in  the  number  of  labourers.  It  is  because  the  rate 
of  advancing  population  may  outstrip  the  rate  of 
enlargement  in  any  one  of  the  resources  now  speci- 
fied, or  in  all  of  them  put  together—that  in  every 
stage  of  the  progress  of  society,  there  may  be  felt 
a continued  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 
But  it  is  in  the  latter  stages,  it  is  in  old  countries, 
where  all  the  barriers  recede  most  slowly,  because 
nearest  to  the  place  of  their  extreme  and  ultimate 
attainment,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  power 
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and  tendency  of  increase  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lation are  as  great  as  ever — it  is  there  where  the 
pressure  is  felt  most  strongly ; more  in  Britain 
than  in  America,  for  example;  more  in  the  Nether- 
lands or  in  France  than  in  Russia.  It  is  this 
increase  in  the  supply  of  labour,  up  to,  and  often 
beyond  the  increase  in  its  demand ; it  is  this  rapid 
occupation,  or  rather  overflow  by  the  one  of  every 
enlargement  that  is  made  in  the  other ; it  is  this 
which  sustains,  under  every  possible  advancement 
in  the  resources  of  the  land,  the  pressure  of  the 
population  on  the  food,  and  makes  the  problem 
of  their  secure  and  permanent  comfort  so  very 
baffling,  and  as  yet,  so  very  hopeless. 

11.  In  the  futility  of  every  attempt  permanently 
to  relieve  the  wants,  or  to  raise  the  comforts  of 
the  people,  by  means  of  an  increase  on  one  term 
of  the  proportion — the  effective  demand  for  labour 
— we  are  shut  up,  as  our  only  refuge,  to  a diminu- 
tion of  the  other  term — that  is,  the  supply  of  la- 
bour. The  only  expedient  which  we  have  yet 
considered,  and  which  proceeds  by  an  operation  on 
this  second  term,  is  that  of  emigration.  We  have 
tried  to  demonstrate,  how  impotent  and  ineffectual 
this  expedient  is ; and  how  utterly  unable  we  are, 
by  all  the  successive  drafts  or  transformations  of 
families  that  we  shall  ever  make,  to  prevent  the 
fulness,  even  to  a distension,  of  people  in  the  land. 
We  feel  assured,  that  it  is  not  by  drawing  off  the 
redundancy  of  the  population,  after  it  is  formed, 
that  we  can  uphold  a well-conditioned  state  of 
society— but  by  preventing  the  formation  of  that 
redundancy.  In  the  whole  ro  und  of  expedients,  we 
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are  persuaded,  that  this  is  the  only  one  which, 
however  obnoxious  to  sentimentalists,  can  avail  for 
the  solution  of  a problem  otherwise  irreducible. 
It  has  been  the  theme,  sometimes  of  ridicule,  and 
sometimes  even  of  a virtuous,  though,  surely,  a 
misplaced  indignation  ; its  distinctive  excellence 
being,  that  it  harmonizes  the  moral  and  economic 
interests  of  a community,  and,  indeed,  can  only 

take  effect  in  proportion  to  the  worth  and  wisdom 
of  our  people. 

12.  In  the  political  economy  of  Dr  Smith,  so- 
ciety IS  prosperous  only  when  in  progress.  He 
confines  his  view  only  to  one  term — an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labour,  or  in  the  means  of  its  sup- 
port. He  adverts  not  to  the  general  prosperity 
that  might  ensue  by  a mere  operation  on  the  other 
term,  or  by  a moderation  in  the  supply  of  labour. 
He  looks  only  to  the  augmentation  of  physical 
means ; and  perceives  not,  that,  when  these  are 
stationary,  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  moral  causes 
to  uphold,  what  he  terms  a hearty  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  was  not  otherwise  to  be  expected; 
for  his  work,  great  and  enlightened  though  it  be* 
was  long  prior  to  the  clear  and  convincing  expo- 
sitions of  Malthus  on  the  subject  of  population. 
And,  accordingly,  he  makes  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  to  depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  society, 
in  regard  to  the  progress  which  it  is  making  in 
wealth— that  if  this  be  on  the  increase,  the  condi- 
tion IS  prosperous;  if  stationary,  dull;  if  declining 
miserable.  According  to  him,  the  wages  of  labour 
must  be  higherin  an  advancing,  than  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society ; insomuch  that,  after  the  wealth 
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of  a country  has  attained  to  its  maximum,  its  in- 
dustrious classes,  comprising  the  large  mass  of  the 
population,  are  worse  off  than  when  the  country 
was  only  proceeding  to  the  maximum.  Now  this 
were  necessarily  and  universally,  true,  if  wages 
depended  only  on  one  element — that  is,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  effective  demand  for  it.  When  the 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  increase,  and 
so,  for  the  time  being,  are  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
population,  the  competition  is  in  favour  of  the 
workmen — who  receive  larger  offers,  and  a larger 
maintenance,  in  this  state  of  relative  plenty.  But 
should  the  population  be  encouraged  by  this  state 
of  things,  the  absolute  plenty  may  remain,  but  the 
relative  plenty  is  at  an  end ; so  that,  with  a popu- 
lation again  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  competition  is  against  the  workmen — each  glad 
to  find  employment,  though  with  but  an  inferior 
and  scanty  remuneration.  This  process  has  been 
repeatedly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  states; 
and  it  would  seem  to  warrant  the  apprehension  of 
some  stern  and  mysterious  necessity  for  the  hope- 
less, the  irrecoverable  degradation  of  the  lower 
orders — whose  prosperity  would  thus  appear  to 
be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  country’s  abun- 
dance ; insomuch,  that  to  reach  the  extreme  wealth 
of  a land,  might  be  to  reach  the  extreme  of  de 
pression  and  despondency  for  the  great  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants : as  in  China,  the  teeming  productive- 
ness of  whose  soil  forms  no  guarantee  against 
the  constant  want  and  wretchedness  of  its  com- 
mon people,  or  even  the  periodical  starvation  of 
millions. 
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13.  Such  instances  speak  strongly  for  the  utter 
inefficacy,  in  the  long  run,  of  all  those  expedients 
which  go  but  to  enlarge  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  so,  the  effective  demand  for  it.  That  there 
have  been  many  such  successive  enlargements,  and 
that  there  are  more  still  in  reserve,  even  for  the 
oldest  and  most  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
may  be  most  readily  admitted.  Yet  they  form  no 
security  against  either  a continuous  pressure  all 
along,  or  a severe  ultimate  pressure,  augmenting, 
perhaps,  and  becoming  more  intense  and  intoler- 
able, with  every  approach  that  is  made  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  country’s  resources.  There  is 
not  yet  a state  in  the  world,  where  the  actual  capa- 
bilities for  the  maintenance  of  a population,  do 
not  fall  short  of  the  potential  capabilities ; and, 
with  every  new  advance  of  the  former  upon  the 
latter,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a slackening,  as  it 
were,  of  the  pressure — a certain  relief  from  that 
feeling  of  straitness,  to  which,  in  almost  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  the  population  of  a country  is  ex- 
posed. Yet  this  may  be  just  a putting  off  of  the 
evil  day  j and  it  does  afford  but  a gloomy  perspec- 
tive to  the  lover  of  his  species,  when,  as  he  looks 
forward  on  the  economic  advancement  of  society, 
he  perceives  an  ultimate  barrier,  beyond  which 
there  can  be  no  enlargement,  and  no  possibility  of 
mitigation.  We  confess  that  our  anticipations  are  i 
greatly  more  cheering ; believing  as  we  do,  that, 
even  in  regard  to  earthly  prospects,  and  earthly 
prosperity,  a much  brighter  destination  is  in  reserve 
for  humanity.  We  admit,  that  there  is  a necessary 
and  impassable  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  phy- 
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sical  resources  of  the  globe  ; so  that  if  the  enlarge- 
ment of  these  were  our  only  confidence,  as  it  seems 
the  confidence  of  most  of  our  economists,  we  should 
give  up,  in  despair,  a permanent  amelioration  in 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  our  general  popu- 
lation. Our  confidence,  then,  is  not  in  the  en- 
largement of  those  physical  resources,  from  whence 
we  are  to  count  on  an  increase  in  the  effective  de- 
mand for  labour — it  is  chiefly,  I might  almost  say 
exclusively,  in  the  efficacy  of  a moral  cause,  from 
whence  we  are  to  look  for  moderation  in  the  sup- 
ply of  it.  When  this  is  brought  into  operation,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  neces- 
sarily sink  with  the  cessation  of  a country’s  advance- 
ment in  wealth ; that,  even  through  the  latest  stages 
of  this  advancement,  wages  may  indefinitely  rise ; 
and,  after  the  stationary  ultimatum  shall  have  been 
reached  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  still  there 
will  remain  a way  by  which  the  industrious  classes 
might  be  upheld  in  higher  prosperity  and  comfort, 
than  at  any  by-gone  period  of  the  world’s  history 
they  had  ever  realized. 

14.  The  two  expedients,  then,  of  pauperism  and 
education,  stand  very  broadly  and  discernibly  con- 
trasted with  each  other,  in  the  influence  they  re- 
spectively have  on  that  proportion  which  we  have 
now  dwelt  upon.  By  the  one,  the  proportion  is 
turned  against,  and  by  the  other  on  the  side  of,  the 
population.  The  one  increases,  the  other  lessens, 
the  ratio  of  the  numbers  to  the  food.  There  is  no 
withstanding  of  this  operation ; and  there  is  no 
withstanding  of  its  consequence.  And  the  adop- 
tion of  both  expedients  together  were  most  griev 
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ous  impolicy.  The  one  would  neutralize,  or,  rather, 
the  one  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  would  swallow 
up,  would  absorb  the  other ; and  be  itself  of  para- 
mount influence,  at  least  on  the  economic  state  of 
e ower  orders.  The  pauperism  which  enlisted 
all  the  sordid  and  sensual  appetencies  of  our  nature 
on  the  side  of  improvidence,  would  prevail  in  the 
Oj  over  all  the  moral  counteractives  of  any 

wise,  and  however 
energetic.  The  contest  between  a good  and  an 

evil  principle,  should  no  more  be  sanctioned  or  set 
agoing,  by  the  reigning  power  of  the  state,  than 
It  IS  by  the  reigning  power  of  the  universe.  In 
Scotland  they  ordained  education  for  the  people; 
and  in  all  those  parishes,  which  stand  sufficientlv 
aloot  from  the  contagious  neighbourhood  of  Eng- 
and,  do  we  behold  a peasantry  sustained  in  com- 
parative comfort  and  virtuous  independence.  In 
ng  and,  they  ordained  a poor-law;  and  the  cry  of 
distress  and  discontent  is  just  the  louder,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lavishness  of  its  ministrations.  In 
Ireland  they  propose  to  ordain  both  education  and 
a poor-law.  This  were  the  Manicheism  of  human 
government,  and  a frightful  disorder  will  be  the 
result  of  it.  Did  the  evil  barely  neutralize  the 
good,  so  as  to  make  on  the  whole  an  innocent  com- 
position of  the  two  ingredients,  it  might  be  viewed 
with  less  alarm.  But  it  will  be  found  not  to  be  an 
mnocent,  but  a mischievous  composition.  Burke 
had  the  sagacity  shrewdly  and  instantly  to  perceive 
IS.  IS  was  the  wisdom  of  intuition,  so  that, 
without  formal  development,  or  the  aid  of  any 
logical  process,  he  often,  by  a single  glance,  made 
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the  discovery  of  a great  principle  ; and,  by  a single 
word,  memorably  and  felicitously  expressed  it. 
That  education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  is 
one  of  the  weightiest  of  those  sentences,  or  oracular 
sayings,  w^hich  have  ever  fallen  from  any  of  the 
seers  or  sages  of  our  land.  And  he  characterized, 
with  no  less  force  and  justness,  the  other  expedient 
for  the  amelioration  of  his  country,  w^hen  he  pro- 
nounced, of  a legal  charity  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gence, bearing  on  its  forehead  the  smile  and  pro- 
mise of  a benevolence  \vhich  is  never  realized — that 
it  was  downright  fraud. 


Note. 

The  only  remark  which  we  feel  disposed  to  make 
upon  the  reperusal  of  this  chapter,  is  on  the  close 
practical  affinity  between  the  work  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  objects  of  the  economists — and  yet 
the  grievous  lack  of  sympathy  or  of  a common  un- 
derstanding between  these  two  classes.  Neverthe- 
less, and  however  few  there  may  be  in  consequence 
who  enter  on  the  walk  of  this  speculation,  we  are 
aware  of  few  lessons  more  deeply  interesting  and 
important,  than  those  which  teach  the  reciprocal 
influences  that  pass  and  repass  between  the  moral 
character  and  the  economic  comfort  of  a people. 
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Conclusion, 

the  politics  of  the  world.  The  two  are  distinct 

*e™selves-nevertheless,  in 

P actice  they  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  if  the 

acted 'un^  ih“‘  “d  consistently 

would  hr"’-  ’T  department 

^^ould  be  quite  invaluable. 

2.  One  palpable  example  of  this,  is  the  effect  of 
an  enlightened  political  economy,  i„  doing  away 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  nations.  The  objects 
ol  that  jealousy  were,  in  the  general,  altogether 
meanmgless_the  preservation  of  a monopoly  or  of 
a colonial  dependence,  or  of  some  exclusive  privi- 
ege  w _hich,  when  wrested  from  the  state,  tha^  had 

both  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  found  after  all  to 
trv Th^r"  T*  " *“  “un- 

and  states  have  entered  fiercely  into  contest  for 
interests  which  were  altogether  illusory.  We  do 
not  happen  to  think  that  the  system  of  free  trade 

almosTanv  «°>argement  of  wealth  in 

upon  this^did”  ’ calculated 

leit  to  ,L  d’®  existence,  or  at 

least  to  the  proximity  of  a natural  limit,  lying  a 
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very  little  way  beyond  the  artificial  one,  and  by 
which  all  commerce  as  well  as  all  agriculture  is 
bounded.  Nevertheless,  and  however  disappointed 
and  defeated  in  their  sanguine  anticipations  many 
may  have  been  as  to  the  economical  effects  of  the 
system,  its  moral  effects,  in  that  it  cancels  a topic 
of  ever-recurring  controversy,  and  by  which  the 
peace  and  brotherhood  of  nations  were  kept  in 
perpetual  hazard,  give  an  importance  and  a value 
to  the  policy  of  the  free-trade  system,  which  are 
beyond  all  computation. 

3.  Now,  what  is  true  of  foreign,  is  alike  true  of 
home  politics.  An  enlightened  political  economy 
would  not  only  do  away  much  of  the  jealousy  which 
springs  up  among  different  nations  ; but  would  do 
away  much  of  the  jealousy  and  hostile  feeling  which 
are  still  so  prevalent  between  the  different  orders 
of  a state.  For  example,  if  the  real  incidence  of 
the  taxes  be  upon  land,  what  a world  of  miscon- 
ception and  of  malignant  passion  would  be  saved, 
were  taxes  laid  ostensibly  as  well  as  virtually  upon 
the  landlords.  Or,  if  not  prepared  to  act  on  a con- 
clusion still  so  remote  from  all  the  ordinary  notions 
upon  the  subject,  what  a practical  reconciliation  it 
would  effect  between  the  wealthier  and  the  poorer 
classes,  were  taxes  universally  removed  from  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  universally  laid  on  income 
or  on  unquestionable  luxuries.  We  believe,  that 
though  the  whole  of  our  public  revenue  were  raised 
l)y  means  of  a territorial  impost,  it  would  ultimately 
add  nothing  to  the  burden  which  now  lies  on  the 
proprietors  of  the  land;  and  that  they,  when  fighting 
against  such  a commutation,  are  fighting  in  defence 
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of  an  imaginary  interest.  We  beUeve  that  the 
same  observation  applies  to  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws;  and  that,  if  both  the  commercial  and 
the  fanancial  reforms  were  gradually,  hut  at  length 
completely  and  conclusively  effected,  the  lords  of 
he  soil  would  find  their  wealth  unimpaired,  and 
their  influence  prodigiously  raised  hy  it.  When 
once  divested  altogether  of  the  character  of  mono- 
po  ists,  and,  still  more,  when  declaredly  and  ob- 
viously the  only  tax-payers  in  the  kingdom;  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  vast  moral  ascendancy 
which  they  would  henceforth  acquire  in  all  the 
affairs  and  deliberations  of  the  commonwealth. 
Such  would  be  their  substantial  gain,  and  we  hon- 
estly think  without  the  deduction  of  one  farthin^ 
from  their  revenues,  though  they  should  both  quit 
the  monopoly,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  whole 

^ death-blow 

would  be  thus  inflicted  on  the  vocation  of  dema- 
gogues . What  a sweetening  influence  it  would 
have  on  British  society,  after  the  false  medium  was 
Jissipated,  through  which  the  high  and  the  low 
now  look  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies  1 Such 
a political  economy  as  this,  had  it  preceded,  would 
a so  have  superseded  all  those  tempestuous  politics 
which  are  now  in  agitation.  Parliamentary  reform, 
left  without  any  ulterior  object,  would  have  been 
felt  as  if  uncalled  for ; or  at  least  the  rancour,  the 
exasperation,  and  bitterness,  now  connected  with 

doL^lwr"^^^°”  completely 

4.  The  landed  aristocracy  have  partly  brought 
this  upon  themselves,  by  their  blind  resistance  to 
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all  innovation,  and  by  their  tenacious  adherence  to 
what  they  imagine,  but  falsely  imagine,  to  be  their 
own  indispensable  interest.  Had  they  paid  all 
taxes,  and  left  all  trade  unfettered,  there  would 
have  no  political  sacrifice  been  required  of  them  ; 
and  they  would  have  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  natural,  their  rightful  inheri- 
tance, as  lords  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the 
democracy  of  England,  fired  by  a sense  of  injury, 
have  now  made  head  against  them ; and  may,  per- 
haps, wrest  from  them,  by  force,  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  freely  and  willingly  conceded  in  the 
spirit  of  an  enlightened  policy.  We  should  rejoice 
in  such  a compromise  between  the  two  parties,  as 
that  both  a full  commutation  of  the  taxes,  and  the 
full  establishment  of  commercial  liberty,  unshackled 
by  impositions  or  restraints  of  any  sort,  were  at 
length  effected,  but  effected  gradually.  What  we 
fear  in  the  present  spirit  of  reform,  is  its  impetu- 
osity, and  that  it  may  not  only,  without  the  neces- 
sary delay,  precipitate  right  changes,  but,  without 
the  necessary  discrimination,  may  hurry  a new 
legislature  into  wrong  changes.  There  lies  a noble 
field  of  improvement  before  them,  in  rightly  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  taxes ; in  emancipating  trade, 
and  that  without  reserve  or  limitation  ; above  all, 
in  providing,  amply  and  liberally  providing,  both 
for  the  Christian  and  literary  education  of  the 
people.  But  there  is  a waywardness  of  innovation 
which  might  carry  ruin  and  overthrow  in  its  train, 
and  of  this  they  will  have  to  beware.  They  should 
meddle  not  with  the  national  debt,  save  in  an  equi- 
table adjustment  of  the  taxes  ; else  they  will  pass  a 
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sentence  of  confiscation  on  one  set  nf 

to  the  enrichment  of  another  set  of  nr 

these  are  exclusivplv  fK  • ^ and 

Ti..,  “■ 

commute  its  tithp«!  q ^ church,  save  to 

patronage- else  ther«"irT“““®’^ 

on  th;  m ’ra  and %r  ' ®*“  blow 

, aiorai  and  literarv  wealth 
and  that  to  the  relief  and  enla  gemen  of " ’ 

class,  but  still  of  the  landed  n ® ^ 

should  meddle  not  with  thl  itw  o®/"®  .’P*'ey 

else  they  will  institute  a process  unr^^h^f?  ’ 
State  must  wax  feehlp  aL  ’ ^ 

CTeatness  must  disappLr  • or"t  ““™ercial 

away,  both  in  prosperL  and  T ™ 

numerous,  but  finahy  a wretehe”!f  ““'^®’  ®"‘‘  * 

nSe To"tf  e“ thlVSh Th  should 

H.e . for  bo\ra%:it.rtS^^^^  f : r - 

oensr  To  f rS::  iT 
-^-^tion.  i„  ridT  SeTd'"oT5 

framework  of  any  of  oufexiste„t  J,  ‘’’® 

"'ouldhave  them'but  to  guTd  a„d To'  ®'^’  "® 

our  having  more  7a n '^®'®  “P-  « 

cantile  paflTmeL  ** 

b-  Still  it  is  all  important  to  remark,  that  the 
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internal  changes  which  we  have  ventured  to  point 
out,  will  no  more  open  up  an  indefinite  career  of 
economic  enlargement  and  prosperity,  than  fjee 
trade  can.  They  will  afford  a certain  stretch  for 
a somewhat  larger  population,  but  they  will  do  no 
more ; when  w'e  shall  at  length  find  a natural  limit 
far  more  hopeless  and  impracticable  than  the  artifi- 
cial one,  there  being  no  reserve  beyond  it.  In  these 
circumstances — that  is,  when  the  means  cannot  be 
made  larger  for  the  population,  it  becomes  abun- 
dantly obvious,  that  nothing  can  save  us  from  the 
miseries  of  a straitened  condition,  but  a population 
small  enough  for  the  means.  The  highway  to  this 
is  education.  And  this  is  a precious  use  of  the 
enlargements  which  are  still  before  us,  and  by  which 
the  families  of  the  land  are  translated  for  a time 
from  extreme  misery,  into  a state  of  comparative 
ease.  They  then  become  fitter  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, than  when  sunk  in  the  distress  and  desperation 
of  abject  poverty.  When  viewed  in  the  light  of 
absolute  or  ultimate  resources,  we  have  no  great 
value,  either  for  the  removal  of  prohibitions  from 
the  corn  trade,  or  for  the  removal  of  tithes  and 
taxes  from  agriculture,  or  finally  for  emigration. 
But  when  these  expedients  are  viewed  in  the  rela- 
tion of  subserviency  to  the  education  of  the  people, 
(because  they  afford  a temporary  lightening  of  the 
pressure  that  is  now  upon  their  families  ; and  along 
with  this,  a spirit,  and  a leisure,  and  a means  for 
their  moral  and  literary  culture,)  in  this  light  they 
may  prove  of  incalculable  service  to  the  good  of 
humanity.  But  still  the  position  remains,  that  it  is 
education,  and  that  only,  wherein  the  whole  posi- 
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live  efficiency  lies  for  a permanent  amelioration  in 
the  state  of  the  lower  orders.  Education  is  the 
specific  ; and  the  other  expedients  are  at  best  but 
the  circumstances  for  a more  fit  and  powerful  minis- 
tration of  it.  But  the  whole  effect  of  these  expe- 
dients, when  once  put  into  operation,  will  speedily 
be  exhausted.  The  favourable  opportunities  which 
they  afford,  last  but  for  a season  only.  They  are 
opportunities  which  cannot  be  recalled  ; and  if  not 
improved  for  the  purposes  of  a general  education, 
they  will  leave  the  state  of  the  population  more 
irrecoverable  than  before. 

6.  We  cannot  bid  adieu  to  our  argument,  with- 
out making  the  strenuous  avowal,  that  all  our 
wishes,  and  all  our  partialities,  are  on  the  side  of 
the  common  people.  We  should  rejoice  in  a larger 
secondary,  and  a smaller  disposable  population  ; 
or,  which  is  tantamount  to  this,  in  higher  wages  to 
the  labourers,  and  lower  rents  to  the  landlords. 
But  this  cannot  be  effected,  save  by  the  people 
themselves — and  that,  not  with  violence  on  their 
part,  or  by  any  assertion,  however  successful,  of  a 
political  equality  with  the  other  orders  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  achieving  for  them  a better 
economical  condition,  than  by  means  of  a more 
advantageous  proportion  between  the  food  of  the 
country  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ; and  no 
other  way  of  securing  this  proportion,  than  by  the 
growth  of  prudence  and  principle  among  them- 
selves. It  will  be  the  aggregate  effect  of  a higher 
taste,  a higher  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  a wide- 
spread Christianity,  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
population ; and  thus,  the  most  efficient  ministers 
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of  that  gospel  which  opens  to  them  the  door  of 
heaven,  will  be  also  the  most  efficient  ministers  of 
their  temporal  comfort  and  prosperity  upon  earth. 
Next  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  one  of  o ir 
fondest  aspirations  in  behalf  of  the  general  pea- 
santry is,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  a larger 
share  of  this  world’s  abundance  than  now  falls  to 
their  lot.  But  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  no 
method  by  which  this  can  be  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It  can  only  be 
won  from  them  by  the  insensible  growth  of  their 
owm  virtue.  The  triumph  will  be  a glorious,  but, 
to  be  effectual  and  enduring,  it  must  be  a pacific 
one ; achieved,  not  on  the  field  of  blood,  or  amid 
the  uproar  of  a furious  and  discordant  politics.  It 
will  be  a sure,  but  a silent  victory— the  fruit  of  a 
moral  warfare,  whose  weapons  are  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual ; and  which  shall  at  length  come  to  a pros- 
perous termination,  not  in  strife  and  anarchy  and 
commotion,  but  in  showers  of  grace  from  on  high 
upon  the  prayers  and  labours  of  the  good.  Each 
several  clergyman,  who  labours  piously  and  con- 
scientiously in  the  home-walk  of  his  own  parish, 
helps  forward  this  great  consummation,  till,  by 
means  of  a universal  blessing,  peace  and  plenty 
will  become  alike  universal  throughout  the  families 

of  a regenerated  w orld. 
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Note  A,  page  55. — On  the  Rent  of  Land. 

It  is  a signal  error  in  a recent  theory  of  rent, 
that  the  difference  of  quality  in  soils  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  it.  The  difference  between  the  produce 
returned  for  the  same  labour  from  a superior  soil, 
and  from  the  one  last  entered  upon,  is  but  the  ' 
measure,  and  not  the  cause  of  rent.  Had  there 
been  no  gradation  of  soils,  but  had  all  been  of  the 
same  uniform  fertility  with  any  given  land  which 
now  affords  rent,  that  land  would  have  afforded 
rent  still,  and  the  same  rent  which  it  does  at  pre- 
sent. That  land  may  yield  rent,  all  which  is 
necessary  is,  that,  with  the  price  obtained  for  its 
produce,  the  occupier  can  more  than  pay  the  w'ages 
of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  capital  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  the  overplus  which  constitutes  the 
rent  of  this  land ; and  which  would  have  been  paid 
though  there  had  been  no  land  inferior  to  itself  in 
existence.  In  affirming  that  it  is  the  existence  of 
this  inferior  land  which  originates  the  rent,  there 
is  a total  misapprehension  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  real  dynamics  of  the  subject. 
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The  process  is  this: — On  land  of  a given  quality, 
and  anterior  to  its  being  rented,  the  produce,  or 
its  price,  is  shared  between  the  workmen  who  la- 
boured it,  and  the  capitalist  by  whom  it  is  occupied. 
But  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  state  of  things 
might  not  be  stationary — the  one  connected  with 
the  taste  and  choice  of  the  workmen ; the  other, 
with  the  taste  and  choice  of  the  capitalist.  The 
workmen  may  be  willing,  rather  than  forego  the 
pleasures  of  matrimony,  to  part  with  some  other  of 
their  personal  enjoyments,  by  entering  soon  upon 
this  alliance ; even  though  it  should  be  so  soon  as 
that,  through  the  medium  of  an  increased  popula- 
tion, they  shall  have  at  length  to  work  for  less 
wages  than  they  might  have  otherwise  preserved. 
And  the  capitalists  may  be  willing,  rather  than 
forego  the  pleasures  of  accumulation,  to  part  with 
some  of  their  personal  enjoyments,  by  sparing  what 
they  might  have  spent,  and  vesting  the  produce  of 
their  parsimony  in  business — even  though,  through 
the  medium  of  an  increased  capital,  they  shall  have 
to  trade  for  less  profit  than  they  might  otherw  ise 
have  been  able  to  sustain.  Thus,  the  increase  of 
capital,  and  the  increase  of  population,  are  the  real 
impellent  causes,  why  the  wages  and  profit,  which 
wont  to  absorb  the  whole  produce  of  land  of  a 
given  quality,  do  not  now  absorb  it.  The  compe- 
tition between  the  labourers,  now  in  greater  num- 
ber, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  numerous  or 
greater  capitalists,  on  the  other,  is  such,  that  less 
than  the  whole  produce  is  now  shared  between 
them,  and  the  difference,  wherever  land  is  appro- 
priated, goes  to  rent.  Farmers,  in  the  existing 
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state  of  profit,  and  wages,  and  cultivation,  are 
willing  to  pay  this  rent,  for  leave  to  settle  on  a 
land  which  formerly  paid  none ; and  should  it  so 
happen,  that  there  exists  inferior  land  beside  that 
which  is  rented,  and  whose  produce  is  just  less 
than  that  of  the  other  by  the  difference  of  the  rent, 
farmers  will  be  equally  willing  to  settle  on  this  in- 
ferior land,  paying  no  rent  at  all.  But,  most 
assuredly,  it  was  not  the  existence  of  the  inferior, 
which  originated  a rent  for  the  superior  soil.  It 
is  not  because  farmers  had  descended  to  a worse 
land,  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  rent  for  a better 
— but  because  they  were  willing  to  pay  rent  for  the 
better,  if  they  could  have  got  it,  they  descended 
to  the  worse.  The  existence  of  the  worse  land, 
so  far  from  originating  a rent  upon  the  better,  pre- 
vented it  from  rising  so  rapidly  as  it  would  have 
done — because  it  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  excess 
of  population  and  capital ; and  thus  slackened,  for 
a time,  their  competition  on  the  better  land.  The 
real  cause  of  the  rent,  is  this  more  strenuous  com- 
petition of  labourers  and  capitalists,  now  more 
numerous  than  before  ; and  this  cause,  assigned  by 
Dr  Smith,  ought  not  to  be  superseded,  as  if  it 
were  a distinct  and  different  cause,  by  that  which, 
in  fact,  is  but  a consequence  from  itself.  This  in- 
version of  the  truth,  has  led  to  vicious  conclusions 
in  political  economy;  and,  as  is  the  effect  of  every 
false  principle,  it  has  mystified  the  science. 

Rent  is  not  a creation  by  the  will  of  the  land 
lords,  but  a creation  by  the  collective  will  of  the 
capitalists  and  labourers.  Wherever  there  is  pro- 
perty in  land,  it  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
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one  class  choosing  to  multiply,  and  the  other  choos- 
ing to  accumulate,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
higher  soils  to  sustain  them.  It  can  only  be  done  ^ 
away  with  by  the  abolition  of  that  property , or, 
in  other  words,  by  turning  the  country  into  a large 
common,  and  dissociating  all  the  activities  of  indi- 
vidual interest  and  hope  from  the  business  of  cul- 
tivation. Labour  would  cease  to  attach  itself  to 
any  given  portion  of  the  territory,  if  there  were 
no  fence  of  property  by  which  the  fruits  of  this 
labour  might  be  guarded.  This  property  has  been 
termed  monopoly,  and  all  the  odium  which  attaches 
to  monopoly  has  been  cast  upon  its  holders.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  landlords  are  altogether  in- 
nocent of  the  rent,  which  has  flowed  in  upon  them 
ah  extra,  not  at  their  own  bidding,  but  at  the  bid- 
ding of  those  who  complain  of  its  oppressiveness. 
The  employer  of  labour  w'ould  have  had  his  w ork- 
men  at  a higher  wage ; but  another  stepped  forw  ard 
and  implored  to  be  taken  in  at  a lower  wage,  who, 
if  refused,  w'ould  have  been  in  fact  the  more  ag- 
grieved sufferer,  or  at  least  the  more  helpless  out- 
cast of  the  two.  The  owner  of  the  land  would 
have  let  his  farm  at  a lower  rent;  but,  in  the  im- 
portunity of  capitalists,  higher  rents  were  offered , 
and  he,  by  refusing  these,  would  in  fact  have  dis- 
appointed the  most  eager  among  the  competitors. 
The  landlord  is  passive  under  this  operation.  He 
is  the  subject,  and  not  the  agent  in  it.  The  pri- 
mary and  the  moving  forces  lie  with  the  labourers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  capitalists  on  the 
other ; the  former,  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
creased population,  having  brought  on  a lower 
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wage  than  otherwise,  by  a necessity  as  irreversible 
as  any  law  of  nature ; and  the  latter,  through  the 
medium  of  an  increased  capital,  having  by  the  same 
necessity  brought  on  a lower  profit  than  otherwise. 
The  difference  goes  to  rent.  The  complainers  of 
it  are  themselves  the  makers  of  it.  That  the  ori- 
gination of  rent  should  be  rightly  understood,  is  a 
thing  of  far  mightier  interest  to  the  commonwealth, 
than  the  mere  intellectual  comprehension  of  a pro- 
cess. It  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  working 
classes,  when  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings  is 
misconceived.  It  bewilders  the  friends  of  huma- 
nity from  the  path  of  amelioration.  And,  besides, 
it  provokes  a thousand  undeserved  antipathies — 
being  the  fruitful  cause  of  those  many  heart-burn- 
ings and  jealousies  by  which  society  is  so  grievously 
distempered. 

j Rent  is  inseparable  from  property  in  land,  and 

can  only  be  abolished  by  all  the  fences  and  land- 
marks of  property  being  swept  away  from  our  bor- 
ders. The  effect  would  be  as  instant  as  inevitable. 
The  cultivation  of  the  fields  would  be  abandoned. 
The  population  would  be  broken  up  into  straggling 
bands, — each  prowling  in  quest  of  a share  in  the 
remaining  subsistence  for  themselves;  and,  in  the 
mutual  contests  of  rapacity,  they  would  anticipate, 
by  deaths  of  violence,  those  still  crueller  deaths 
that  would  ensue  in  the  fearful  destitution  which 
awaited  them.  Yet  many  would  be  left  whom  the 
sword  had  spared,  but  whom  famine  would  not 
spare — that  overwhelming  calamity  under  which 
a whole  nation  might  ultimately  disappear.  But 
a few  rniserable  survivors  would  dispute  the  spon- 
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taneous  fruits  of  the  earth  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  who  now  multiplied  and  overran  that  land 
which  had  been  desolated  of  its  people.  And  so 
by  a series,  every  step  of  which  was  marked  with 
increasing  wretchedness,  the  transition  would  at 
length  be  made  to  a thinly  scattered  tribe  of  hun- 
ters, on  what  before  had  been  a peopled  territory 
of  industrious  and  cultivated  men.  Thus,  on  the 
abolition  of  this  single  law,  the  fairest  and  most 
civilized  region  of  the  globe,  which  at  present  sus- 
tains its  millions  of  families,  out  of  a fertility  that 
now  waves  over  its  cultivated,  because  its  appro- 
priated acres,  would,  on  the  simple  tie  of  appro- 
priation being  broken,  lapse  in  a very  few  years 
into  a frightful  solitude,  or,  if  not  bereft  of  huma- 
nity altogether,  w'ould  at  last  become  as  desolate 
and  drearv  as  a North  American  wilderness. 

We  mav  here  advert  to  a distinction  between 
the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  that  of  manufac- 
tures ; or,  as  some  would  say,  of  all  other  manu- 
factures than  the  manufacture  of  food.  We  think 
that  it  will  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  rent, 
and  repel  at  once  the  imputations  which  have  been 
grounded  thereupon,  both  against  land  and  against 
landlords. 

To  assimilate  the  two,  and  confound  all  distinc- 
tion between  them,  it  is  said  that  land  is  as  much 
a machine,  and  the  preparation  of  food  as  much  a 
manufacture,  as  are  the  machines  and  the  prepa- 
rations of  any  other  commodity.  Now,  without 
objecting  to  this,  as  being  a thing  of  mere  nomen- 
clature, there  remains  one  important  reality  by 
which  to  distinguish  them.  Food  is  the  first  ne- 
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cessary ; other  commodities  are  but  second  neces- 
saries, or  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  increase  of 
food  will  surely  be  followed  up  by  an  increase  of 
population.  The  increase  of  luxuries,  or  even  of 
second  necessaries,  will  not  always,  will  not  ne- 
cessarily be  so  followed  up.  Should  corn  become 
permanently  more  abundant  than  before,  it  would 
in  the  first  instance  fall  in  price ; and  a fall  in  such 
a large  and  essential  branch  of  family  expenditure, 
would,  by  translating  men  so  much  sooner  into 
circumstances  of  ease  and  plenty,  multiply  and 
hasten  on  the  marriages  of  labourers.  A fall  in 
the  price  of  mere  luxuries,  such  as  carpets  or  pic- 
tures, or  expensive  wines,  would  have  no  such 
effect:  and  even  a fall  in  the  price  of  second  ne- 
cessaries, as  of  stockings  for  example,  would  have 
scarcely  any  effect,  excepting  through  the  me- 
dium of  agriculture,  and  by  its  influence  on  culti- 
vation in  the  way  that  we  have  already  explained.* 
This  is  the  reason  why  food  cannot  permanently 
remain  as  a drug  in  the  market.  It  in  fact  creates 
a market  for  itself,  which  other  manufactures  do 
not.  The  peculiarity  of  the  former  commodity 
lies  here,  that  though  its  supply  may  be  overdone 
for  a year  or  two,  it  cannot  be  overdone  perma- 
nently, because  there  is  a virtue  in  the  commodity 
to  extend,  and  that  indefinitely,  the  demand  for 
itself;  so  that,  let  the  supply  be  kept  up  and  aug- 
mented as  it  may,  there  will,  in  the  necessity  of 
things,  spring  up  an  equivalent  demand  by  which 
to  uphold  its  price  in  the  market.  The  same 
thing  cannot  be  said  of  other  manufactured  com- 

* Chap.  L § 9. 
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modities — not  even  of  second  necessaries.  The 
supply  of  shoes  may  be  overdone  year  after  year, 
greatly  beyond  the  number  of  feet  that  wear  them; 
because  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  these  shoes  to  multiply  the  feet.  But 
the  supply  of  loaves  cannot  be  so  overdone  year 
after  year,  because  greatly  beyond  the  number  of 
mouths  to  eat  them;  for  there  is  every  thing  in 
the  production  and  increase  of  these  loaves  to 
multiply  the  mouths.  It  is  true,  that  on  that 
event  the  feet  will  be  multiplied  too ; and  with  the 
increase  of  demand  for  food,  there  will  also  be  an 
increase  of  demand  for  other  things,  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  manufactures.  But  these  manu- 
factures have  to  wait  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
which  itself  has  to  wait  for  nothing  but  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  energies  and  means.  Agri- 
culture has  the  command  of  both  the  terms  which 
enter  into  the  determination  of  price — immedi- 
ately of  the  supply,  and  mediately,  while  rapidly, 
of  the  demand.  Manufactures  have  but  the  com- 
mand of  one  term;  and  they,  by  outdoing  its 
progress,  are  exposed  to  the  perpetual  check  of 
gluts,  and  bankruptcies,  and  losing  speculations. 

Now  the  rent  of  land  is  ascribed  by  Ricardo 
and  others,  to  a blemish,  whereof  air  and  water 
are  altogether  free,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
yield  no  rent.  In  land  there  is  a descending  gra- 
dation in  the  quality  of  its  soils;  and  the  last  of 
these  which  has  been  reclaimed,  and  which  is  the 
least  fitted  for  the  production  of  food,  is  alleged  to 
be  the  cause  of  rent  upon  all  the  rest.  But  there 
is  no  such  descending  gradation  in  the  quality  of 
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air;  no  difference,  for  example,  in  the  strength  of 
its  atmospherical  pressure  at  different  places,  if 
on  the  same  level,  so  as  to  make  it  more  powerful 
at  one  place  than  another  for  giving  impulse  to 
machinery.  And  hence,  according  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  theory,  there  is  no  air  rent.  But 
the  great,  and  indeed  only  efficient  principle  of 
rent  is  here  overlooked.  It  is  very  true,  that  if, 
within  the  limits  of  some  square  miles  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  there  were  air  of  tenfold  property 
and  power,  then,  all  circumstances  being  equal,  it 
would  afford  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  such  a 
small  and  favoured  territory;  and  just  because  all 
the  manufactured  commodities  that  could  be  pro- 
duced within  limits  so  narrow,  did  not  satisfy  the 
actual  demand  for  them.  But  grant  a certain  de- 
finite number  of  these  square  miles,  along  with  a 
right  local  disposition  of  them,  and  rent  would 
cease  altogether,  whatever  the  descending  grada- 
tion was  in  the  qualities  of  the  remaining  atmo- 
sphere. The  truth  is,  that  the  demand  for  such 
commodities  as  are  wrought  off  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  steam  engines,  is  limited  by  the 
actual  numbers  of  mankind;  and,  by  means  of  a 
very  few  square  miles  of  the  requisite  atmospheri- 
cal pressure,  the  world  could  be  super-saturated 
with  these  commodities;  so  that  all  the  air  over 
and  above  this,  whether  of  equal  or  inferior  qua^ 
lity  to  the  former,  would  lie  a useless  drug  in  the 
hands  of  those  wffio  should  seek  a rent  for  the  use 
of  it.  Whereas,  not  only  is  the  demand  for  those 
commodities  which  are  produced  by  farms,  or 
land  machines,  enlarged  with  every  eventual  in- 
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crease  in  the  numbers  of  mankind,  but  every  ad- 
dition to  these  commodities  creates  an  addition  to 
the  numbers.  The  existence  of  a land,  and  the 
non-existence  of  an  air  rent,  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, be  referred  to  any  difference  between  the 
two  elements,  in  respect  of  the  gradation  of  their 
qualities.  The  difference  is  altogether  resolvable 
into  the  nature  or  virtue  of  their  respective  pro- 
ducts: the  one  of  limited  demand,  being  strait- 
ened within  boundaries  which  itself  cannot  en- 
large; the  other  widening  the  boundaries  of  its 
demand,  and  in  the  very  proportion  too  of  every 
new  addition  which  is  made  to  its  own  quantity. 
The  simple  cause  of  a land  rent  is,  that  the  best 
farms,  or  the  best  machines  for  the  manufacture 
of  food,  work  off  an  excess  of  this  commodity, 
over  and  above  that  share  which  the  capitalists 
and  labourers  employed  about  it  choose  to  put  up 
with  for  themselves.  That  they  should  so  choose, 
is  owing  to  the  competition  of  other  capitalists 
and  other  labourers,  whom  the  agriculture  itself 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  into  existence,  and 
all  of  whom  would  be  willing  to  occupy  the  best 
machines  for  the  same  share,  leaving  the  excess 
to  go  in  shape  of  rent  to  their  proprietors.  And 
they  of  course  would  be  equally  willing  to  be  put 
into  occupation  of  the  inferior  machines  at  inferior 
rents,  or  of  the  worst  machine  that  can  be  wrought 
with  a profit  at  no  rent  at  all.  Rent  is  not  owing 
to  a blemish,  but  to  a superiority  in  land  machines 
over  all  others.  They,  in  the  first  instance,  can 
do  what  the  others  cannot;  not  only  satisfy  the 
actual  demand  of  present  customers  for  their  pro- 
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duce,  but,  by  every  addition  to  this  proauce,  can 
pro;iortionally  add  to  the  number  of  their  custom- 
ers. And  the  vast  majority  of  them  can  do  what 
the  other  species  of  machines  do  not — they  can 
work  oiF  a greater  amount  of  their  own  appropri- 
ate commodity,  than  will  remunerate  the  capital 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  them;  and  thus  leave 
a surplus,  by  which  the  industry  is  upheld  that 
works  off  a thousand  blessings  to  society. 

It  would  remove  the  blemish  ascribed  to  the 
great  instrument  for  the  preparation  of  food  by 
our  mercantile  economists,  (who  have  overlooked 
altogether  the  distinction,  in  point  of  virtue  and 
effect,  between  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
those  of  manufactures,)  could  the  business  of  the 
two,  so  unlike  in  their  products,  be  likened  in 
their  processes.  It  is  conceivable,  that  materials 
for  the  sustenance  of  human  life  could  have  been 
extracted,  without  let  or  limitation,  by  chemical 
manufacture,  as  by  some  treatment  of  decomposi- 
tion and  recomposition,  for  example,  on  the  air 
w'hich  we  breathe;  and  that  the  food  of  a differ- 
ently constituted  species  could  have  been  manu- 
factured this  way,  in  such  abundance,  that  it 
would  more  than  suffice  for  the  alimenting  of  as 
many  creatures  as  the  earth  could  accommodate 
with  room  to  stand  upon.  This  were  an  economy 
of  things  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
have  cast  reproach  upon  land,  because  of  its 
limited  capacities;  and  it  were  curious  to  trace  the 
effects  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  accessible  atmo- 
sphere would  come,  in  the  course  of  population,  to 
be  engrossed;  and  then,  if  the  air  were  appropri- 
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ated,  though  with  no  gradation  in  its  qualities,  all 
that  would  be  necessary  for  an  air  rent,  were,  that 
the  food  produced  more  than  sustained  the  pro- 
ducers, and  so  afforded  an  excess  that  would  go 
in  the  shape  of  revenue  to  its  owners,  and  be  ex- 
pended by  them  on  a disposable  class  of  labourers. 
There  would  still  be  an  air  rent  as  at  present.  In 
this  respect  there  would  be  no  change;  but  there 
would  be  another  and  very  important  change, 
were  the  supposition  realized  of  an  indefinite  capa- 
bility in  human  art  for  the  support  of  an  indefinite 
population.  Should  it  be  absolutely  and  alto- 
gether without  limits,  the  effect,  however  undeni- 
able, is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  mention  it.  There  is  a certain  point, 
beyond  which,  if  human  beings  were  multiplied,  a 
serious  inconvenience  must  be  felt,  from  the  mere 
crowding  and  compression  of  their  excessive  num- 
bers. This  is  obvious  enough,  should  it  take 
place  within  the  limits  of  any  separate  locality; 
but  it  would  be  as  surely  and  severely  felt,  if,  in 
virtue  of  a production  of  food  ad  libitum,  it  did 
take  place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  human  species  would  then  become  as  sordid 
and  miserable,  as  those  maggots  appear  to  be  who 
swarm  on  some  mass  of  hideous  putrefaction.  The 
herrings  that  accumulate  and  condense  in  the 
western  bays  of  our  island,  are  said  to  push  the 
outskirts  of  their  shoal  upon  the  beach.  And 
better  surely  that  there  should  be  such  a limita- 
tion in  the  powers  of  the  land,  and  such  an  utter 
impotency  in  human  art  to  multiply  beyond  a cer- 
tain point  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  that  the 
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great  human  shoal  should  be  protruded  at  its  ex- 
treme margin  into  the  sea,  and  serve  for  food  to 
the  fishes  there  waiting  to  devour  them.  Rather 
than  that  this  goodly  earth  of  ours  should  be  turned 
into  a human  ant-hill,  is  it  better  for  man  that  he 
should  have  uncumbered  fields — that  he  should 
have  open  and  spacious  solitudes  to  which  he 
might  make  occasional  escape  from  its  more 
crowded  receptacles,  and  might,  on  the  ample 
domain  of  nature,  company  with  nature’s  elements, 
and  inhale  their  freshness.  It  is  no  interest,  and 
ought  to  be  no  care  of  his,  that  the  terrestrial 
space  on  which  he  walks  should  be  so  overpeopled; 
or  that,  for  the  mere  sake  of  numbers,  human  be- 
ings should  multiply  to  suffocation.  The  number 
of  His  derived  and  dependent  family,  is  the  care 
of  Him  who  sitteth  on  high — and  most  nobly  hath 
He  provided  for  it.  He  who  hath  the  command 
of  infinity,  hath  enriched  its  mighty  tracts  with  in- 
numerable worlds;  and,  without  overburdening 
the  one  we  occupy.  He  finds  accommodation  and 
space  for  the  innumerable  myriads  of  creation. 
Better  far,  than  that,  from  the  vomitories  of  hu- 
man mechanism,  there  should  go  forth  indefinite 
subsistence  for  indefinite  multitudes — better  far, 
that  this  should  have  its  fixed  and  impassable 
limits;  and  that  men,  with  the  glorious  arch  of 
heaven  above  their  heads,  and  with  an  ample  plat- 
form beneath  them,  should  walk  forth  in  largeness 
and  liberty,  the  privileged  denizens  of  nature. 

There  is  an  optimism  in  the  actual  constitution 
of  the  land,  as  in  every  thing  else  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Had  its 
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fertility  been  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  agra- 
rian and  secondary  labourers,  we  should  have  had 
no  disposable  population;  and  neither  science  nor 
civilization  would  have  arisen,  to  bless  and  to 
adorn  the  companionships  of  men.  Had  its  fer 
tility  been  unlimited,  or  could  the  powers  of  hu- 
man art  have  extracted,  without  measure,  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  any  quarter  of  nature,  the 
species  would  have  lived  in  greater  sordidness  and 
misery  still,  on  an  earth  laden  by  its  wretched, 
because  its  overcrowded  generations. 


(Note  B.  page  86.) — On  Machinery, 

The  impression  against  machinery  has  in  it 
somewhat  of  the  same  subtle  delusion  which  we 
have  attempted  to  expose  in  the  text.  There  is 
blended  with  it  the  imagination,  that  employment 
is  creative  of  something  else  beside  its  own  pro- 
ducts. For  the  apprehension  of  many,  and  that 
not  confined  to  the  immediate  sufferers,  is,  that 
with  the  introduction  of  every  new  method  for 
abridging  or  superseding  labour,  there  is  the  dis- 
appearance, not  for  a time  only,  but  the  perma- 
nent disappearance,  of  a resource  to  the  labouring 
classes.  The  idea  of  their  maintenance  is  strongly 
bound  up  with  their  occupation;  and  that,  how- 
ever remote,  as  in  the  case  of  buckle-makers,  the 
product  of  their  industry  is  from  the  materials  of 
their  food,— just  as  if,  because  buckles  were  to  be 
no  longer  fabricated,  the  bread  that  wont  to  sus- 
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tain  the  fabricators,  was  to  be  no  longer  forth- 
coming; or  as  if  the  effect  of  such  transitions  was 
any  other  than  merely  to  change  the  direction  of 
industry,  without  impairing,  in  the  least,  those 
stores  of  human  aliment,  by  which  as  great  a 
number  of  industrious  is  sure  to  be  upheld  in  cir- 
cumstances of  as  great  sufficiency  as  ever. 

We  dispute  not  the  evils,  though  but  the  tem- 
porary evils,  that  result  from  those  transitions  of 
employment  which  are  caused  by  machinery. 
They  form  a strong  claim  on  the  aid  and  tender- 
ness of  the  benevolent,  when  families,  in  large 
masses,  are,  for  a period,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment; and  what  were  still  more  healthful,  they 
form  a strong  call  on  the  manufacturing  class  of 
labourers  more  particularly,  to  cultivate  those 
providential  habits,  by  which,  in  virtue  of  their 
accumulations,  they  might  be  enabled  to  weather 
the  seasons  of  suspension  and  change,  to  which 
every  people  of  mechanic  and  highly  artificial  in- 
dustry are  so  peculiarly  exposed.  Nothing  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  among  a people  so  peculi- 
arly circumstanced,  than  those  institutions  which 
discharge  them  from  the  care  of  themselves,  and 
from  all  prospective  regard  to  their  own  necessi- 
ties— the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  are 
perpetually  kept  on  the  brink  of  destitution;  and 
so  are  landed,  in  total  helplessness,  on  those  occa- 
sions when,  either  by  a depression  in  trade,  or  bv 
an  abandonment  of  old  methods  of  industry,  thou- 
sands are  reduced  to  a state  of  temporary  idle- 
ness. 

The  vindication  of  machinery  from  the  charge 
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of  its  adverse  influence  on  the  comforts  of  the 
poor,  has  been  made  to  rest  upon  different  grounds. 
It  is  not  the  true  vindication,  that  the  making  of 
the  machines  opens  so  great  a source  of  employ- 
ment, that  the  making  and  working  of  them  toge- 
ther take  up  as  many  hands  as  did  the  making  of 
the  commodities  without  the  machines;  for,  in 
this  case,  there  would  be  no  abridgment  of  labour, 
and  no  advantage  to  master-manufacturers  in  set- 
ting up  the  machinery.  And  it  is  not  a sufficient 
vindication,  that,  when  an  article  is  cheapened  by 
machinery,  the  demand  for  it  is  so  much  enlarged, 
as  still,  in  spite  of  the  abridgment  in  labour,  to 
require  as  many,  if  not  more,  labourers  for  its 
preparation  as  before;*  for  this,  though  true  of 
many,  perhaps  of  most  trades,  is  not  true  of  all. 
The  ultimate  and  substantial  vindication  is,  that, 
however  the  demand  may  vary  or  be  lessened  for<-» 
particular  kinds  of  work,  the  fund,  out  of  whicl^ 
the  wages  come,  is  left  unimpaired.  The  main- 
tenance abides  with  us,  whether  the  counterpart 
employment  abides  with  us  or  not;  and  we  may  be 
very  sure,  that  this  maintenance  wdll  continue  to 
be  discharged  on  labourers,  if  not  for  the  very 
work,  at  least  for  some  kind  of  w'ork  or  other. 
The  distress  and  inconvenience  of  the  change  are 
evils;  but  they  are  the  only  evils. 

Machinery  does  not  impair  the  fund  out  of 
which  industry  is  supported — neither  does  it  lessen 
the  amount  of  industry,  but  only  alters  the  distri- 


* This  is  the  chief  argument,  very  strikingly  illustrated,  of 
an  admirable  little  treatise  which  has  appeared  lately,  entitled, 
“ The  Working  Man’s  Companion.” 
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bution  of  it,  and  makes  it  more  productive  than 
before.  In  manufactures,  the  same  quantity  of  a 
given  article  is  furnished  with  less  labour — but  I 
continue  to  employ  and  support  the  same  labour 
as  before,  either  by  extending  my  use  of  that  arti- 
cle, or  by  allotting  the  sum  which  its  now  greater 
cheapness  has  left  in  my  hands  to  the  purchase  of 
some  other  accommodations.  ^ The  war  against 
^ machinery,  is  a war  against  human  enjoyments.^ 

In  agriculture,  it  is  also  the  effect  of  machinery 
to  have  the  same  work  accomplished  with  fewer 
hands.  And  this,  as  before,  does  not  diminish 
the  population,  but  only  changes  the  distribution 
ot  them.  It  may  transfer  so  many  from  the  agri- 
cultural, to  the  disposable  class.  If  fewer  farm- 
labourers  are  required  than  before,  proportionally 
to  this,  a larger  surplus-produce  will  go  to  the 
landlord  than  before;  for,  just  as  the  consumpt  or 
expense  on  the  farm  is  lessened,  rent  will  be  in- 
creased. These  two  effects  meet  and  correspond 
— the  augmentation  of  rent,  with  the  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  the  third  class  of  labourers.  One 
of  the  most  important  effects  of  agricultural  im- 
provement is,  that  it  enlarges  the  disposable  popu- 
lation. 

But  machinery,  both  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, is  attended  with  another  effect  of  a still 
more  vital  character,  and  one  on  which  most  es- 
sentially depend  the  general  comfort  and  suffici- 
ency of  qur  existing  generation  of  labourers.  We 
have  already  demonstrated,  that  the  limit  of  culti- 
vation is  pushed  forw^ard  by  every  invention  which 
makes  the  labour  of  workmen,  either  in>  the  agri- 
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cultural  or  secondary  classes,  more  effective  than 
before.  If,  in  virtue  of  certain  machinery,  all 
that  enters  into  the  maintenance  of  an  ordinary 
labourer  can  be  prepared  by  fewer  hands  than 
formerly;  this  opens  the  way  to  a descent  among 
poorer  soils  than  formerly:  and  the  more  perfect 
such  machinery  is,  the  greater  is  the  length  to 
which  agriculture  is  extended.  Now,  to  that  ex- 
treme limit  the  population  have  multiplied;  and 
from  that  limit  must  the  agriculture  again  recede, 
if  such  machinery  shall  be  forcibly  put  down.  It 
will  affect  the  general  supply  of  the  population 
with  food,  just  as  a permanent  visitation  of  blight 
or  barrenness  would;  so  that  the  vindication  of 
machinery  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than 
merely  its  subservience  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
wealthy.  It  will  re-act  most  calamitously  on  the 
very  classes  who  are  most  outrageous  in  this 
cause — it  will  stint  the  supply  of  first  necessaries, 
— if,  in  terror  or  subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
multitude,  either  our  farming  or  manufacturing 
capitalists  shall  be  forced  to  discontinue  their  ma- 
chines and  implements  of  labour.* 

And  the  reflection  here  occurs,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  high  and  artificial  state  of  improvement 
which  any  country  has  reached,  wdll  the  distress 
be;  should  law,  and  security,  and  social  order,  in 
that  country,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  by 
invasion  from  without  or  by  anarchy  from  within, 
come  to  be  suspended.  With  every  step  in  the 

* The  thrashing  machine,  beside  helping  down  the  agriculture 
to  inferior  soils,  has  a still  more  direct  influence  on  the  supply  of 
food,  by  the  more  entire  separation  which  it  effects  of  the  grain 
from  the  straw. 
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progress  of  such  improvement,  has  there  been  an 
onward  step  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  till,  cor- 
responding to  its  high-wrought  and  extreme  hus- 
bandry, the  land  has  been  filled  with  an  extreme 
population.  But  without  the  utmost  protection 
and  deference  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  con- 
fidence in  distant  returns  on  the  outlays  of  capital, 
and  safety  from  that  violence  which  never  comes 
in  a shape  so  formidable  to  the  resources  of  the 
nation,  as  when  directed  against  the  apparatus  of 
our  farms — such  a high  style  of  husbandry  cannot 
possibly  be  upholden.  The  effect  will  be  most 
tremendous;  and  far  more  severe  than  in  a land  of 
coarser  husbandry,  which  in  its  days  of  peace  has 
not  been  elaborated  forward  to  its  extreme  re- 
sources, and  so,  in  its  days  of  warfare  or  misrule, 
will  not  be  thrown  backward  upon  that  extreme 
necessity,  to  which  every  territory  that  is  at  once 
fully  cultivated  and  fully  peopled,  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  be  most  certainly  exposed.  This 
consideration  should  operate  powerfully  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  fearful  conflict  that  is  now  at  work 
between  the  two  elements  of  liberty  and  order. 
Were  there  to  be  a season  of  insurrectionary  vio- 
lence in  these  islands,  we  believe,  on  the  princi- 
ple which  we  have  just  stated,  that  England  would 
sulfer  more  than  Ireland;  and  that,  in  point  of  in- 
tense and  intolerable  wretchedness  throughout  its 
families,  it  might  then  be  said,  “ There  has  been 
no  such  distress  in  any  land,  or  such  wrath  upon 
any  people.”  Amid  the  contests  of  partisanship, 
the  high  and  great  principle  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  on  either  side;  that,  in  the  preservation  of 
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justice,  and  authority,  and  good  government,  no 
country  in  the  world  has  so  mighty  a stake  as  our 
own;  and  that,  even  by  the  partial  relaxation,  but 
still  more  by  the  subversion  of  these,  will  the  com- 
fort of  no  other  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  no 
other  land,  experience  so  calamitous  an  overthrow . 


(Note  C.  pages  115,  160.) — On  Home- Colo- 

nization^ 

There  are  very  few  countries  which  do  not  pre- 
sent large  tracts  of  land,  on  which  the  experiment 
of  home-colonization  may  be  tried.  The  question 
then  is.  Why  are  they  at  present  unoccupied? 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  such  a country  of 
law,  and  security,  and  enterprise  as  our  own,  they 
wmuld  have  been  cultivated,  could  they,  at  the  ex- 
isting rate  of  profit,  have  remunerated  the  farmers. 
This  is  an  object  which  may,  with  all  safety,  be 
left  to  the  guidance  of  personal  interest,  and  to 
the  sharp-sighted  intelligence  of  men  calculating 
and  scheming  for  their  own  individual  advantage. 
It  is  not  the  want  of  capital  which  accounts  for 
the  non-cultivation  of  land  in  any  country  teeming 
with  capital  like  our  own;  but  an  apprehension, 
either  on  the  part  of  occupiers  or  of  money-lend- 
ers, that  if  capital  were  embarked  on  the  cultiva- 
tion, it  would  not  be  returned  with  an  adequate 
profit,  and  perhaps  even  be  lost  partially  or  alto- 
gether. And  if  individuals  would  find  it  a losing 
speculation,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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corporations,  still  less  the  largest  corporation  of 
all,  the  government,  would  find  it  a safe  one.  We  ‘ 
may  rest  assured,  that,  down  to  such  land  as  will 
barely  remunerate  the  outlay  and  expenses  of  its 
cultivation,  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
has  not  only  reached  this  limit,  but  is  pressing 
upon  it  closely,  and  is  even  wasting  itself  on  vain 
attempts  to  pass  beyond  it.  And  so  we  may  safely 
assume,  that  in  any  old  country,  which  has  long 
been  in  favourable  circumstances  of  peace,  and 
civilization,  and  order,  for  the  development  of  its 
natural  resources,  if  land  hitherto  uncultivated  has 
been  pitched  upon  for  the  purpose  of  home-colo- 
nization, it  is  land  of  a lower  fertility  than  what 
can  repay  the  expenses  of  its  own  husbandry  with 
a fair  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

But  passing  over  the  element  of  profit,  which 
forms  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  whole 
return,  it  may  be  said  of  the  soil  which  is  entered 
by  home-colonization,  that  it  is  not  able  to  feed 
its  agricultural  labourers  with  their  secondaries; 
and  that,  therefore,  a full  complement  of  labourers 
cannot  be  applied  to  such  land,  without  a lessen- 
ing of  the  disposable  population.  Not  but  that,  in 
country  parishes,  a sufficient,  an  overflowing  num- 
ber of  agrarian  workmen  might  be  had  for  the 
enterprise;  but,  supported  as  it  must  be  by  a tax, 
the  produce  of  which  formerly  went  to  the  pur- 
chase of  luxuries,  there  of  consequence  must 
eventually  be  so  many  of  the  disposable  popula- 
tion thrown  out  of  employment.  Still,  in  spite  of 
this  circumstance,  there  would  be  a relief  afforded 
upon  the  whole  by  such  a measure,  to  the  general 
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pressure  under  which  the  community  laboured 
from  the  excess  of  its  own  numbers.  For  the  dis- 
posable labourers  thrown  out  of  employment  would 
form  but  a fraction,  and  in  the  first  instance  it 
might  be  a small  fraction,  of  the  whole  number 
enlisted  in  the  undertaking.  If  the  land  they  be- 
gan with  yielded  subsistence  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
essential  labourers  connected  with  it,  then,  on  the 
supposition  of  a hundred  men  being  employed, 
only  ten  would  need  to  be  transferred  from  the 
disposable  class  to  the  agricultural  or  secondary; 
and  the  return  yielded  would  form  a clear  addi- 
tion, in  the  food  of  ninety  labourers,  to  the  previ- 
ous means  of  subsistence  in  the  land.  This  num- 
ber of  idlers  would  be  translated,  not  into  what 
can  rightly  be  termed  profitable  employment,  but 
into  employment,  that,  with  the  help  of  a tax  pro- 
viding for  one-tenth  of  their  maintenance,  enables 
them  to  make  out  and  complete  the  whole  of  it. 
The  advantage  of  such  a scheme  over  that  of  all 
other  charity-work,  is  quite  obvious.  The  forcing 
of  a manufacture  beyond  its  natural  limit,  pro- 
duces no  food;  and  by  edging  in,  as  it  were,  to  a 
share  of  the  pre-existent  food,  so  many  of  the  su- 
perfluous population,  it  but  condemns  the  whole 
population,  each  to  a scantier  portion  than  before. 
The  forcing  of  agriculture  beyond  its  natural 
limit,  does  create  a clear  addition  to  the  food  of 
the  country;  and  if  carried  to  a great  extent,  it 
may  for  a season,  and  before  the  population  have 
aad  time  to  overtake  it,  yield,  in  the  cheapening 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  a sensible  relief  to 
the  community  at  larsre. 
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This  holds  forth  an  inviting  outset  for  the 
scheme;  but  it  is  well  to  mark  its  progress,  and, 
if  indefinitely  carried  forward,  the  final  result  of  it. 
Once  the  natural  limit  is  broken,  and  the  deficient 
soils  are  entered  on,  the  cultivation  cannot  pro- 
ceed downwards,  but  by  an  increasing  tax  on  the 
wealthy,  and  larger  and  larger  drafts  on  the  dis- 
posable population.  At  each  successive  descent, 
a temporary  relief  may  be  experienced;  but  with 
the  same  recklessness  and  l*elaxation  of  habit  on 
the  part  of  labourers,  the  pressure  of  a redundancy 
in  our  numbers  will  ever  and  anon  recur  with  the 
same  intensity  and  feeling  of  straitness  as  before. 
We  should  at  length  touch  on  the  ultimate  and 
impassable  boundary  of  such  a process,  when,  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  it,  the  wealthy  had  to  be 
taxed  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  last  man  of  the  disposable  population 
to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  make  out  the  requi- 
site labour  on  the  last,  and  therefore  most  defici- 
ent soils  which  had  been  entered  on.  We  should 
then  be  landed  in  a more  populous  nation,  yet  not 
have  a single  disposable  individual  within  its  con- 
fines. Each  would  labour  for  his  own  essential 
maintenance;  and  all  the  interest  or  enjoyment 
connected  with  the  services  of  a disposable  popu- 
lation, behoved  to  be  abandoned.  This  is  what 
may  be  termed  the  extreme  possibility  of  the  sys- 
tem; but  it  would  never  be  realized.  It  would 
surely  break  up,  and  that  long  anterior  to  such  a 
consummation.  Landlords,  subject  to  an  indefi- 
nite and  ever-growing  taxation,  would  at  length 
cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  administration  of 
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their  own  property.  They  would  not  continue  to 
be  the  receivers  of  rents,  when  this  was  so  nearly 
tantamount  to  being  the  mere  organs  of  transmis- 
sion, through  whom  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
superior  found  its  way  to  the  deficient  soils,  and 
was  there  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  a profitless 
and  ungrateful  cultivation.  It  is  fearful  to  con- 
template the  issues,  after  that  property  had  thus 
been  undermined,  and  the  ancient  ties  had  been 
dissevered  which  connected  the  soil  with  its  origi- 
nal possessors.  The  occupiers  of  the  barren, 
might  then  turn  in  fierceness  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  fertile  land,  on  the  wonted  channel  of  convey- 
ance, in  the  person  of  the  landlord,  having  at 
length  given  way.  A lax  sense,  or  an  imperfect 
arrangement  of  property,  in  a country  yet  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  of  unbroken  capabilities,  is 
still  so  prolific  of  disorder,  as  to  verify  the  maxim, 
that  a state  of  nature  is  a state  of  war;  but  this 
disorder  must  be  thickened  and  aggravated  ten- 
fold, should  the  same  dissolution  take  place  in  a 
country  of  teeming  population,  and  whose  very 
deserts  now  swarmed  with  a host  of  colonized 
paupers  that  had  overflown  the  natural  limits  of 
the  agriculture.  In  the  scramble  that  ensues,  we 
shall  perhaps  have  to  witness  another  of  those 
dread  calamities  which  may  be  awaiting  us,  and 
which  we  fear  nothing  will  avert,  but  a timely 
moral  and  Christian  education  of  the  people,  along 
with  the  gradual  abandonment  of  certain  inveter-  • 
ate  errors  which  have  been  suffered  to  distemper 
the  social  economy  of  our  land. 

Such  being  the  natural  outgoings  of  the  system 
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of  home-colonization,  this  alternative  should  be 

carefully  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  it, 

Whether  it  is  better  that  the  people  should,  by  a 
right  preventive  check  on  their  own  number,  have 
room  and  sufficiency  within  the  natural  limit  of 
the  agriculture,  or  should  be  encouraged  to  multi- 
ply beyond  that  limit  by  a scheme,  the  proposal  of 
which  has  met  with  great  acceptance  from  many 
patriots  and  philanthropists  in  our  day?  It  is 
utterly  a vain  hope,  that  we  shall  ever,  by  means 
of  such  settlements,  escape  from  the  pressure  of  a 
redundant  population ; and  a momentary  slacken- 
ing  of  the  pressure  is  the  most  that  we  can  expect 
from  it.  And  this  descent  among  the  deficient 
soils  to  make  room  for  a surplus  population,  is 
sure  to  be  accompanied'  by  a descent  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  general  population.  The  very 
circumstance  of  the  soils  being  deficient,  implies 
the  necessity  of  a charitable  intervention,  in  order 
to  complete  the  maintenance  of  those  who  are 
there  colonized.  But,  generally  speaking,  when 
the  hand  of  charity  is  stretched  forth,  and  more 
especially  in  behalf  of  a whole  multitude,  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  them  in  that  state  of 
average  sufficiency  which  obtains  among  labour- 
ers, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them  from 
starvation;  not  to  keep  them  in  comfort,  but  to 
keep  them  in  existence.  These  home-colonists, 
if  the  system  be  carried  to  any  sensible  extent, 
will  not  be  on  the  footing  of  independent  labour- 
ers earning  a respectable  wage,  but  on  the  footing 
rather  of  paupers,  or  the  dependants  of  a vestry, 
who  have  their  supplementary  allowances  doled 
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out  to  them,  with  that  niggardly  reluctance  which 
usually  marks  the  proceedings  of  an  organized 
system  of  relief.  Here,  then,  we  have  a popula- 
tion encouraged  and  virtually  called  into  being, 
who  are  constrained  by  their  situation  to  live  be- 
neath the  par  of  human  comfort  and  subsistence, 
and  whose  very  presence  in  the  land  will  act  as  an 
incubus  with  overhanging  pressure  on  the  general 
condition  of  our  peasantry.  They  form  a body  ol 
reserve,  from  whom  masters  may  indefinitely  draw^, 
in  every  question  of  wages  between  themselves 
and  their  servants;  and  by  means  of  whom,  there- 
fore, they  can,  as  in  a market  overstocked  wnth 
labour,  bring  down  indefinitely  its  remuneration. 
We  hold  then,  in  addition  to  every  other  evil  of 
the  system,  that,  once  it  is  entered  on  and  con- 
tinues to  be  extended,  the  working  classes  will  be 
sealed  thereby  to  irrecoverable  degradation.  It  is 
at  its  outset,  then,  that  every  enlightened  philan- 
thropist should  take  his  stand,  and  at  once  pro- 
claim, that  nothing  will  serve  the  exigencies  of  a 
land  brought  to  such  extremity  as  this,  but  a 
vigorous  application  of  moral  causes.  We  hold  it 
as  being  of  inestimable  benefit  to  all  the  classes  of 
society,  that  cultivation  should  stop  with  the  last 
land  which  yields  a profit  to  the  farmer,  after 
having  fed  both  its  direct  and  secondary  labourers. 
The  momentous  question  is.  Shall  we  step  beyond 
this  limit,  or  keep  within  it  ? By  the  former,  we 
enter  on  a headlong  process  of  degradation,  through 
which  we  obtain,  no  doubt,  a'larger,  but  withal  a 
more  wretched  peasantry.  By  the  latter,  we  re- 
strict ourselves  to  a smaller  produce,  and  a smaller 
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population,  keeping  the  disposable  class  entire, 
but  leaving  it  possible,  by  indefinite  moral  and 
literary  cultivation,  indefinitely  to  raise  the  com- 
fort and  condition  of  all  the  classes.  There  is  a 
beautiful  harmony  here,  between  the  interest  of 
the  landed  proprietors  and  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral community.  Landlords,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  be  left  in  full  possession  of  their  rents,  and 
in  full  command  of  the  disposable  population.  The 
general  population,  on  the  other,  would  be  re- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  a soil,  frilly  able, 
even  at  its  worst  extreme,  to  maintain  the  families 
who  laboured  it.  It  is  a big  alternative;  and  the 
most  opposite  results  are  suspended  on  it.  Either 
the  population  w^ould  be  restrained  within  the  na- 
tural limits  of  the  agriculture,  and  might  be  raised 
by  moral  culture  into  higher  and  higher  states  of 
sufficiency;  in  which  case  the  rent  of  landlords 
would  be  kept  up,  or  if  encroached  on  at  all,  (and 
we  should  rejoice  in  such  an  encroachment,)  it 
would  be  by  the  higher  wage  of  a now  improved 
and  independent  peasantry.  Or  this  rent  would 
be  wrested  from  them  by  the  necessities  of  a pau- 
per peasantry ; in  which  case  there  w^ould,  along 
with  a letting  down  of  the  revenue  of  the  land- 
lords, be  a letting  forth  of  the  population  on  defi- 
cient soils;  and  so,  a landing  both  of  the  higher 

and  low'er  classes  of  society  in  one  common  degra- 
dation. 

This  process  is  as  good  as  already  entered  upon 
in  England.  T,he  pauperism  of  that  country  may 
be  regarded,  in  certain  of  its  modifications,  as  a 
method  of  home-colonization  in  disguise.  In  as 
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far  as  the  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  poor’s  rate, 
in  so  far  may  the  farmer  be  induced  to  bring  down 
his  agriculture  among  soils  that  cannot  repay  the 
natural  expenses  of  their  husbandry.  Of  course, 
he  cannot  afford  to  do  this  without  paying  a less 
rent  to  the  landlord  than  he  could  have  otherwise 
afforded;  and  indeed,  in  many  districts  of  Eng- 
land where  the  redundancy  of  people  has  been 
most  severely  felt,  there  has  been  a partial  remis- 
sion of  the  rent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  take  the  parochial  applicants 
into  employment.  The  work  of  his  farm  may,  by 
this  time,  have  been  fully  engrossed  up  to  the 
limit  of  that  agriculture  which  can  remunerate 
itself.  But  better  it  is  to  have  a partial  return 
from  the  labour  of  these  supernumeraries,  than  no 
return  at  all.  Better  keep  them  in  employment, 
though  it  should  yield  but  a fraction  of  their  main- 
tenance, than  keep  them  in  total  idleness.  Now 
this  is  the  virtual  commencement  of  a scheme  of 
home-colonization,  and  offers  indeed  a distinct  ex- 
emplification of  its  several  parts  and  consequences. 
The  people  who  are  thus  admitted  to  country 
labour,  can  only  find  occupancy  among  those  ex- 
tremes of  cultivation,  where  the  additional  pro- 
duce is  unable  to  maintain  the  additional  men  who 
have  forced  themselves  into  service.  They  cannot 
raise  enough  for  their  own  support,  to  complete 
which,  rents  are  encroached  upon  ; or,  in  other 
words,  an  agrarian  population  is  multiplied  and 
upheld  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  disposable  population.  From  this  quarter 
then,  from  towns  where  employment  will  languish. 
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may  we  expect  an  additional  invasion  on  the  al- 
ready overpeopled  land;  and  therefore  upon  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  beyond  the  natural  limit  ol 
cultivation.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  re- 
sult, if  the  present  system  of  England  shall  be 
longer  persevered  in.  There  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  bring  on  a crisis,  than  this  unnatural  ac- 
cumulation of  people;  and  nothing  more  certain 
to  aggravate  its  miseries  and  horrors,  when  it 
shall  come  to  be  realized.  If,  during  a period  of 
turbulence  and  disorder,  the  agriculture  shall  be 
at  all  relaxed,  (and  what  more  likely,  from  the 
loosened  and  lessened  interest  of  the  administra- 
tors of  landed  property,  in  estates  that  become 
every  year  less  valuable  and  more  vexatious  to 
them?)  or  if,  during  the  same  period,  the  now 
artificial  economy  of  parish  management  shall  be 
suspended,  so  that  either  the  produce  shall  be 
diminished,  or  the  existing  distribution  of  it  shall 
be  deranged — we  cannot  imagine  a more  fearful 
perspective  than  the  famine,  and  the  mutual  fe- 
rocity, and  all  the  evils  of  anarchy,  which  will 
then  be  let  loose  upon  our  suffering  families.  There 
are  clearly  elements  at  work  towards  such  a con- 
summation ; and  far  more  imperative  therefore, 
than  the  necessity  for  a reform  in  the  politics,  is 
the  urgent  necessity  for  a reform  in  the  economics 
of  England.  The  one  opens  a much  higher  walk 
than  the  other,  for  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
true  patriotism.  In  younger  countries  there  may, 
by  an  enlargement  of  means  to  the  population,  be 
a comparative  ease  and  tranquillity  for  centuries 
to  come.  In  a country,  brought  as  ours  near  to 
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the  uttermost  verge  of  its  resources,  the  only 
effectual  and  lasting  remedy  is,  to  check  the  ad- 
vances of  the  population  upon  the  means.  And 
nothing,  we  repeat,  is  competent  to  such  an  effect, 
but  a gradual  abolition  of  the  poor’s  laws,  along 
with  the  instant  and  vigorous  application  of  moral 
causes.  Village  schools,  and  well-served  churches, 
and  zealous  parish  ministrations,  and  a universal 
system  of  popular  education,  into  which  the  lessons 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  largely  and  pervad- 
ingly  enter, — these  form  the  main  elements  or 
means  of  our  nation’s  peace,  and  our  nation’s 
greatness. 


(Note  D.  page  140.) — On  the  National  Debt. 

There  is  one  conclusion  from  the  argument  in 
the  text,  which  appears  to  us  inevitable ; and 
which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  hold  to 
be  amply  borne  out  both . by  reason  and  experi- 
ence.* We  can  perceive  no  flaw  in  the  deduction, 
should  it  only  be  granted  that  the  capital  displaced 
from  business  by  loans  is  repaired,  not  by  the  par- 
simony of  capitalists,  but  by  the  privation  of  cus- 
tomers— an  inference  that  comes  direct  from  the 
most  elementary  principles  in  political  economy; 

* We  subjoined  the  greater  part  of  this  argument  some  years 
ago  to  a former  work,  entituled  “ The  Christian  and  Civic  Eco- 
nomy of  Large  Towns but  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
conclusion,  and  its  immense  practical  importance,  if  true,  as  being 
decisive,  we  would  not  only  say  of  the  vital  impolicy,  but  of  the 
prodigious  infatuation,  nay,  insanity  of  the  funding  system,  have 
led  us  to  insert  it  in  this  place. 
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and  which  is  abundantly  countenanced  by  the 
phenomena,  both  of  the  high  profit  that  takes 
place  in  seasons  of  borrowing,  as  indicated  by  the 
low  price  of  stocks,  and  by  the  obvious  resuscita- 
tion of  the  withdrawn  capital  which  must  take 
place  every  year,  as  indicated  by  the  unimpaired 
sufficiency  of  capital  for  all  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural concerns. 

The  views,  then,  presented  in  the  text,  on  the 
subject  of  capital,  have  suggested  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing important  practical  inference,  in  regard  to 

the  policy  of  the  funding  system. 

The  sum  borrowed  by  government  is  with- 
drawn from  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
must,  to  the  extent  of  its  power  in  producing  com- 
modities, and  bringing  them  to  market,  lessen  the 
supply  of  these  commodities. 

The  price  of  these  commodities  rises  in  conse- 
quence, and  to  such  a degree,  too,  that  the  sum 
will  he  replaced;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a little 
time,  the  capital,  restored  to  what  it  was  by  the 
operation  of  the  now  higher  profit,  will  be  as  fully 
commensurate  to  the  business  of  the  country  as 
before,  when  profits  will  again  sink  to  their  wonted 

level. 

But,  should  the  same  sum  be  borrowed  next 
year,  the  same  deficiency  of  capital  will  occasion 
another  year  of  deficient  supply-,  and  of  those  con- 
sequent higher  prices  and  profits  which  are  the 
unavoidable  result  of  it.  The  deficiency  will  again 
be  filled  up  as  before;  and  it  will  not  be  for  the 
want  of  a capital  to  borrow  from,  that  government 
shall  be  arrested  in  this  career,  however  much  it 
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may  feel  itself  arrested  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
taxes  necessary  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  in- 
creasing debt.  / 

There  might,  however,  be  successive  yearly 
borrowings  for  a considerable  time;  and  in  this 
way,  government  has  provided  itself  with  means, 
over  and  above  its  annual  revenue,  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  our  lengthened  wars.  If  there  be 
truth  in  our  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  capital, 
this  will  continue  to  act  upon  prices  and  profits 
just  as  long  as  the  practice  of  borrowing  lasts. 
There  will  be  as  great  a sum  replaced  every  year, 
as  shall  both  uphold  the  capital  that  is  actually 
vested  in  business,  and,  over  and  above  this,  shall 
afford  to  government  a loan,  equal  to  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  But  should  the  loan  not  be 
wanted,  should  the  sum  that  government  wont  to 
absorb  in  this  way  not  find  its  usual  investiture,  it 
' will  seek  an  investiture  in  trade.  It  will,  in  fact, 
restore  the  trading  and  manufacturing  capital  to 
the  state  in  which  it  would  have  been,  had  go- 
vernment not  made  these  yearly  abstractions  from 
it;  and,  with  the  now'  larger  capital,  there  will  be 
a fall  of  prices  and  profits. 

The  important  deduction  to  be  made  from  this 
argument  is,  that  when  government  defrays  any 
of  its  expenses  by  borrowing,  it  does  so  by  a me- 
thod which  is  doubly  more  burdensome  to  the 
country,  than  when  it  defrays  the  expense  by 
taxes  raised  within  the  yeai;. 

Should  government  borrow  twenty  millions  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  current  year,  there  are,  in 
that  year,  tw'enty  millions’  worth  less  of  commodi- 
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ties  brought  to  the  general  market  than  there 
would  otherwise  have  been.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  this  transaction  between  government  and  so 
many  of  the  capitalists  of  the  nation,  that  can  af- 
fect either  the  power  or  the  inclination  of  buyers 
to  purchase.  There  is  as  effective  a demand  as 
before,  but  a diminished  supply — the  same  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  customers,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twenty  millions’  worth  less  of  enjoyment  in 
return  for  it. 

Had  government,  instead  of  borrowing,  raised 
the  twenty  millions  by  additional  taxes,  the  com- 
munity, no  doubt,  would  have  had  twenty  millions 
less  to  spend;  but  they  would  not  have  had  the 
high  prices  to  encounter,  which  are  consequent  on 
those  abstractions  of  capital  produced  by  govern- 
ment-loans. It  is  quite  the  same  thing,  whether 
the  community  shall  go  to  market  with  the  usual 
amount  of  money  for  purchases,  but  with  prices 
raised  to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions ; or  shall  go 
to  market  with  twenty  millions  less  of  money,  but 
with  the  usual  prices.  In  either  way,  it  suffers 
the  loss  of  twenty  millions’  worth  of  enjoyment; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  suffers  no  greater  loss  by 
being  taxed  to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions,  than 
it  does  by  this  sum  being  borrowed  from  the  money- 
holders  or  capitalists  of  the  land. 

Under  the  borrowing  system,  the  public  are 
subjected,  through  the  medium  of  higher  prices, 
to  the  expense  of  repairing  deficiencies,  occasioned 
by  government-loans,  in  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
The  public  could  as  easily,  through  the  medium  of 
higher  taxes,  have  yielded,  direct  to  government, 
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the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  borrowed.  The 
ability,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  to  keep  up  the 
capital,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  drafts  made  upon 
it  by  borrowing,  indicates  the  same  ability  to  with- 
stand equal  drafts,  if  made  upon  it  by  immediate 
taxation.  The  whole  sum  borrowed  for  any  year, 
though  primarily  and  ostensibly  raised  from  the 
money-holders,  is  in  fact  raised  from  the  public — 
and  raised,  too,  ivithin  the  year.  The  burden 
could  have  been  as  easily  borne,  if  the  whole  sum 
borrowed  had  been  raised  within  the  year  by  a 
direct  levy.  It  makes  no  real  difference,  whether 
bereft  of  a given  amount  of  enjoyment  by  means 
of  higher  prices  or  higher  taxes. 

It  is  thus  that  the  national  debt  has  all  been 
virtually  paid  once,  and  yet  remains  to  be  paid 
over  again — paid,  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  was 
contracted,  by  the  high  prices  consequent  on  a 
deficient  capital;  and  to  be  paid,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, to  the  actual  creditors,  either  by  a liquida- 
tion of  the  principal,  or  by  a perpetual  interest. 

The  hardship  on  the  nation  would  not  have 
been  greater,  though  all  the  money  borrowed  had 
been  raised  by  taxation,  than  the  hardship  actually 
borne  at  the  time  when  the  loans  were  contracted. 
And  there  is  not  a period  of  our  by-gone  history, 
even  though  the  years  of  profusest  expenditure 
should  be  fixed  upon,  in  which  we  w^ere  not  just, 
as  able  to  render,  in  additional  taxes,  all  the  sums 
that  were  raised  by  borrowing,  as  we  were  able  to 
support  the  augmented  prices  consequent  upon 
the  loans;  and  by  w^hich,  in  fact,  the  whole  amount 
of  these  loans  was  drawn  from  the  community,  to 
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repair  the  abstractions  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  capital. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  system  of 
raising  money  by  loans,  and  that  of  providing  for 
all  the  expenses  by  taxation,  is  that,  while  in  both 
ways  the  same  pressure  is  made  at  the  time  on  the 
comfort  of  families,  in  the  former  way  there  is  the 
formation  and  growth  of  a great  national  mort- 
gage, which  remains  to  oppress  and  enfeeble  the 
country.  In  either  way,  the  state  may  obtain  ex- 
actly the  same  supplies ; but,  in  the  former  way, 
it  obtains  them  at  a double  expense  to  the  nation. 
The  present  burden  is  just  as  heavy  in  the  one 
way  as  in  the  other;  over  and  above  which,  there 
is  a prospective  burden  equal  to  the  present,  which 
the  system  of  borrowing  leaves  behind  it. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  loans  are  more  po- 
pular than  taxes,  and  just  because  their  double 
mischief  is  disguised.  The  people  do  not  feel  that 
government  are  taking  the  money  out  of  their 
pockets  by  borrowing,  though  this  is  virtually 
done,  and  at  the  time  too,  in  the  shape  of  higher 
prices,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  higher  taxes.  They 
think  that  a loan  only  entails  a distant  calamity, 
although  the  full  weight  of  it  is  felt  in  a present 
calamity.  But  this  is  not  perceived,  and  blindness 
reconciles  them  to  a sore  infatuation. 

To  conclude,  then ; the  whole  sum  wanted  for 
the  service  of  the  year  should  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, and  the  expedient  of  a loan  should  never  be 
resorted  to.  Besides  the  economic  argument  for 
this  policy,  which  appears  to  us  irresistible,  we 
hold  the  very  unpopularity  of  it  to  be  an  addi- 
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tional  recommendation.  It  would  restrain  the 
public  appetite  for  war.  Government  would  not 
enter  so  readily  upon  any  rash  or  wanton  under- 
taking, if  the  whole  expense  of  it  were  not  only 
actually  felt,  but  consciously  felt  in  taxes  palpably 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  it.  A more 
cautious  and  pacific  spirit  would  thenceforth  actu- 
ate the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Mr  Tooke,  in  his  able  disquisition  upon  high 
and  low  prices,  seems  not  to  have  fully  adverted 
to  the  distinction  in  point  of  effect,  between  a w^ar 
expenditure  that  is  defrayed  wholly  by  taxes,  and 
a war  expenditure  that  is  defrayed  partly  by  loans. 
He  is  right  in  asserting,  that  the  money  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  is  as  much  spent  as 
would  be  the  same  money  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment; and  that,  therefore,  when  t.ansferred  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  no  greater  demand 
thereby  created  to  bear  on  the  general  market, 
and  so  to  raise  prices.  But  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  though  such  a transference  gives  rise 
to  no  greater  demand,  it  gives  rise  to  a less  sup- 
ply; and  that  this  will  raise  prices  just  as  effectu- 
ally. The  twenty  millions  borrowed  by  govern- 
ment from  so  many  of  our  capitalists,  might  all 
have  been  spent  by  the  latter  within  the  year,  in 
the  outlays  of  their  business ; and  so  have  told  as 
effectually  on  general  prices,  as  the  same  sum 
spent  by  government.  But  the  borrowing  has 
caused  a cessation  of  this  business,  insomuch  that 
there  are  twenty  millions’  worth  less  of  commodi- 
ties brought  to  market,  for  the  supply  of  the 
families  of  the  land.  Meanwhile,  their  demand 
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for  these  commodities  is  the  same,  and  the  money 
which  they  bring  to  purchase  them  is  the  same 
and  so  the  price  rises  to  such  a degree,  that  they 
must  he  satisfied  with  twenty  millions’  worth  less 
of  comforts  than  they  would  have  had,  had  no 
such  borrowing  taken  place.  It  would  have  been 
no  greater  hardship  on  the  community,  if,  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  the  whole  loan,  they  had  gone 
with  twenty  millions  less  of  money  to  market, 
when  the  prices  were  not  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  borrowing  system  in  raising  them. 

That  profits  are  raised  by  the  government 
loans,  seems  palpably  enough  indicated  by  the 
effect  of  these  loans  on  the  price  of  stocks.  It  is 
not  any  apprehension  for  the  security  of  govern- 
ment, that  can  account  for  the  whole  depression 
of  the  funds,  at  the  period  of  large  and  frequent 
loans  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a war.  It  arises 
in  great  part  from  the  drafts  which  are  made  on 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  necessary 
effect  which  the  consequent  diminished  supply  has 
upon  prices  and  profits.  The  descent  from  90  to 
50  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  during  a great 
part  of  the  French  wars,  argues  a high  rate  of 
profit  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period.  So 
long  as  it  lasted,  the  community  were  exposed  to 
all  the  higher  prices  for  the  various  articles  of 
comfort;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  by  this  dif- 
ference of  price  alone,  the  whole  sums  borrowed, 
enormous  as  they  were,  actually  passed  from  their 
hands  to  replace  the  deficiencies  of  the  capital. 
T-he  sum  of  five  hundred  millions  then  added  to 
our  national  debt,  was  paid  away  by  the  people  in 
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higher  prices;  and  better  far  it  would  have  been, 
if,  instead  of  this,  it  had  been  paid  away  by  them 
in  higher  taxes.  It  was  actually  paid,  yet  still 
remains  an  incubus  upon  the  nation. 

And  the  conclusion  is  not  essentially  different, 
although  the  supplies  of  government  should  be 
raised,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  pure  operation 
of  credit,  rather  than  by  actual  borrowing.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a sum  so  large  as  twenty 
millions  should  be  raised  within  the  year,  in  the 
shape  of  exchequer  bills.  There  is,  in  this  case, 
no  abstraction  of  monied  capital  from  any  depart- 
ment of  business,  and  therefore  no  raising  of  gen- 
eral prices  from  this  cause.  But  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  prices,  and  to  the  same  extent  of  twenty 
millions  too,  by  another  cause;  that  is,  if  not  by  a 
diminution  of  the  money  that  formerly  went  to  the 
side  of  production,  at  least  by  an  increase  of  the 
money  that  now  goes  to  the  side  of  demand.  Fhe 
truth  is,  that,  by  the  device  in  question,  no  less 
than  an  additional  twenty  millions  are  brought  to 
bear  on  an  aggregate  produce  of  the  same  pecu- 
niary cost  as  before.  Through  the  currency  and 
reception  of  these  bills,  a given  cost  of  produce 
meets  with  twenty  millions  more  in  the  market 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  average 
or  general  prices  rise  to  that  amount.  Govern- 
ment brings  the  whole  force  of  this  extra  competi- 
tion to  raise  the  price  of  that  which  cost  but  the 
same  as  formerly ; and  the  effect  of  this  extrava- 
gance on  its  part,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that 
of  a similar  extravagance  on  the  part  of  landlords, 
who  may  be  conceived  to  spend  collectively,  in 
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one  year,  twenty  millions  more  than  their  income. 
There  is  a consequent  rise  of  prices  to  this  amount, 
which  goes  to  enrich  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers, and  to  constitute  them  either  the  creditors  of 
government,  who,  in  the  act  of  funding  their  bills, 

bring  a permanent  mortgage  upon  the  nation or 

the  creditors  of  landed  proprietors,  whose  expen- 
diture in  like  manner  brings  a mortgage  upon 
their  estates.  In  either  case,  the  whole  effect  is 

a rise  of  prices;  and  not  a reduction,  but  a rota- 
tion of  property. 

There  is  still  a third  way  in  which  this  matter 
can  proceed;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
because  of  the  important  explanation  on  another 
subject  to  which  it  is  subservient.  The  monied 
capital  vested  in  the  actual  business  of  the  coun- 
try,  might  be  rated,  as  before,  at  a hundred  mil- 
lions; and  be  returned,  in  ordinary  times,  by  the 
sum  of  a hundred  and  ten  millions.  If  reduced  to 
eighty  millions  by  a government  loan,  we  have 
already  seen,  how,  in  one  revolution  of  the  econo- 
mic cycle,  it  might  be  fully  restored  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a diminished  supply  upon  prices.  But  the 
likelihood  is,  that  the  remaining  capitalists  of 
eighty  millions  may  not  confine  their  operations  to 
what  they  can  barely  do  with  their  own  proper 
capital.  They  may  superadd  the  power  of  credit 
to  that  of  capital,  which,  in  the  circumstances 
supposed,  they  can  do  with  all  the  greater  safety, 
because  of  the  large  return  of  a hundred  and  ten 
millions  to  eighty  millions  that  is  now  awaiting 
them.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  in  virtue  of 
being  trusted  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions,  they 
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can  lay  out  ninety  instead  of  eighty  millions  on  the 
extension  of  their  business.  This  would  reduce 
their  profits  for  that  year,  from  thirty  to  twenty 
millions ; making,  therefore,  the  reparation  of  the 
capital  a slower  process  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  The  sum  of  ten  millions,  by  which 
their  profits  would  have  been  augmented,  has 
passed  from  them,  and  taken  some  other  direction, 
which  remains  to  be  inquired  into. 

It  seems  obvious  enough,  then,  that  as  by  this 
device  of  credit  they  have  brought  ninety  instead 
of  eighty  millions  to  bear  on  the  outlays  of  their 
business,  the  money  price  of  all  which  they  had 
to  purchase  must  have  risen  in  this  proportion. 
The  chief  of  these  purchases  must  be  raw  ma- 
terials and  labour.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
latter,  it  may  be  stated  as  a general  position, — 
That  when  the  operations  of  trade  are  extended 
by  credit,  the  money  price  of  labour  rises.  In  the 
particular  instance  before  us,  it  will  do  so  un- 
questionably. The  mere  loan  of  tw^enty  millions 
to  government,  will  have  no  effect  in  this  way ; for 
though  they  are  thereby  vested  w ith  an  additional 
command  to  that  extent  over  the  labour  market, 
which  they  will  of  course  make  use  of  in  adding  to 
their  naval  and  military  establishments,  yet  the 
power  of  the  capitalists  from  whom  they  have  bor- 
rowed this  sum  is  as  much  diminished;  so  that 
still,  after  the  transaction,  the  joint  demand  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  services  of  men,  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  same  sum,  as  the  entire  demand  of 
the  capitalists  before  that  the  borrowing  took 
place.  But  should  these  capitalists,  by  means  of 
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credit,  bring  ninety  millions  instead  of  eighty  to 
bear  upon  the  market*— then,  with  the  help  of  the 
twenty  millions  now  in  the  hands  of  government, 
a hundred  and  ten  millions,  in  the  place  of  a hun- 
dred, will  go  to  the  purchase  of  service  and  ma- 
terials together,  and  so  raise  in  that  proportion 
the  money  price  of  both  of  them.  And  should 
government,  by  such  a measure  as  the  issuing  of 
exchequer  bills,  add  to  the  effect  of  these  doings 
the  operation  of  a pure  credit  on  their  side — there 
may,  between  the  parties,  be  a hundred  and 
twenty,  or  a hundred  and  thirty  millions,  instead 
of  a hundred  expended  within  the  year,  and  that 
chiefly  in  hiring  the  services  of  men.  A war, 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  taxation  within 
the  year,  might  have  no  such  effect;  but  the  vari- 
ous expedients  so  much  resorted  to,  of  loan  and 
anticipation,  have  all  of  them  the  obvious  and  cer- 
tain effect  of  advancing,  for  the  time,  the  money 
price  of  labour. 

Now  this  advance  in  the  money  price  of  labour, 
must,  we  think,  tell  directly  on  the  money  price 
of  all  that  is  purchased  by  labourers.  More 
especially  will  it  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
money  price  of  grain — that  being  a first  necessary 
of  life.  Not  that  it  will  necessarily  give  them  a 
greater  command  over  this  prime  article  of  sub- 
sistence—for,  with  only  a given  quantity  of  corn 
in  the  market,  a mere  advance  of  nominal  wages 
can  have  no  effect  in  sharing  it  out  more  liberally 
to  the  population.  Still,  however,  it  will  have 
effect  on  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  corn.  If 
all  the  buyers  of  an  article  have  more  to  give  for 
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it  than  usual,  that  more  will  be  given.  There 
may  not,  in  consequence,  be  the  acquisition  of  a 
greater  share  by  each;  but  there  will,  at  least,  be 
an  endeavour  after  it,  which  is  quite  enough  for 
raising  the  money  price  to  all.  Mr  Tooke,  the 
able  and  distinguished  author  of  the  “ Essay  on 
High  and  Low  Prices,”  has,  we  think,  succeeded 
in  showing,  that  the  frequent  scarcities  of  that 
season,  go  far  to  account  for  the  high  price  of 
corn  during  the  time  of  the  French  war.  But  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  war  itself  had  a share  in 
it.  The  greater  waste  and  consumption  of  pro- 
visions in  the  shape  of  government  stores  for  a 
navy  or  army,  than  by  the  same  number  of  men 
in  the  pacific  walks  of  life,  would  of  itself  be  an 
item  of  no  inconsiderable  influence — particularly, 
as  a very  slight  increase  of  demand  tells  more 
powerfully  on  the  price  of  an  article  of  main  ne- 
cessity, than  it  does  in  the  case  of  all  other  com- 
modities. But  the  chief  effect  of  war,  we  appre- 
hend, in  raising  the  money  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  stands  connected  with  the  explanation 
which  we  have  just  given — an  explanation  into 
which  we  should  not  have  entered,  but  for  the 
light  which  it  seems  to  cast  on  another  interest- 
ing phenomenon  that  we  shall  now  advert  to  with 
all  brevity. 

The  question  is,  How  comes  it,  that  during  a 
season  of  high  money  prices,  there  should  always  a 
stretch  take  place  in  the  cultivation  of  land  ? This 
was  remarkably  exemplified  during  the  last  war 
with  France,  at  which  time  many  a before  out-field 
territory  was  reclaimed,  and,  generally  speaking. 
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a more  thorough  cultivation  spread  itself  over  the 
island  at  large.  Now  it  appears  to  have  all  the 
certainty  of  an  axiom,  that  no  land  can  be  entered 
on  agriculturally,  unless  the  produce  yielded  in 
return  can  feed  the  agricultural  population  and 
their  secondaries,  besides  yielding  a profit  to  the 
farmer.  But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  profit  was  higher  throughout  that  whole  sea- 
son of  large  borrowings  and  low  prices  of  stocks, 
than  at  ordinary  periods ; and,  in  as  far  as  this 
element  is  concerned,  the  cultivation  should  have 
been  straitened,  rather  than  enlarged ; whereas  it 
was  the  opposite  process  which  took  place,  and 
which  calls  for  explanation. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a higher  money  price  for  corn 
can  have  no  effect  on  what  may  be  called  the  na- 
tural barrier  of  cultivation.  It  cannot  make  the 
land  that  is  beyond,  more  fertile  or  less  difficult  to 
labour  than  before.  It  cannot  impart  to  it  the 
capacity  of  feeding  more  than  its  own  agricultural 
workmen  and  their  secondaries,  if  it  wanted  this 
capacity  in  times  past ; and,  if  it  remain  short  of 
this,  it  is  short  of  the  possibility  of  being  cultivated 
with  a profit.  Under  all  conceivable  changes  in 
the  value  of  our  denominations  and  our  coins,  there 
is  still  the  stubborn  necessity  for  the  direct  and 
indirect  labourers  on  any  given  territory,  being, 
at  the  very  least,  fed  from  the  produce  of  it.  One 
can  imagine  a fall  of  substantial  wages,  in  which 
case  the  men  would  either  be  worse  fed,  or  be 
willing  to  put  up  with  fewer  of  the  second  neces- 
saries than  before.  This  would  admit  a stretch  in 
the  cultivation.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on 
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the  whole,  labourers  were  worse  off  during  the  war 
than  in  ordinary  times.  With  the  higher  prices, 
there  were  also  higher  money  wages ; and  it  was, 
in  fact,  a rise  in  the  money  price  of  labour  which, 
partly  at  least,  effected  a rise  in  the  money  price 
of  food.  So  that,  with  both  the  higher  profits  and 
the  higher  wages  of  that  period — which,  of  them- 
selves, ought  to  have  contracted  the  agriculture — 
it  is  extraordinary,  and  requires  explanation,  that 
still  the  agriculture  should  have  been  extended. 

We  do  not  see  how  a high  money  price  of  corn 
should  extend  cultivation,  if  all  the  expenses  of 
the  husbandry,  as  estimated  in  money,  rose  in  the 
same  proportion.  If  the  profit  of  agriculture  kept 
as  high,  and,  still  more,  if  it  rose  higher  than  usual ; 
and  if  the  direct  and  indirect  labourers  obtained 
the  same  share  of  the  produce  as  food  to  themselves 

then,  but  for  one  circumstance,  there  does  not 

appear  the  possibility  of  cultivation  being  extended, 
merely  because  money  prices  have  risen.  That 
one  circumstance,  which  applies  more  to  Britain 
than  any  other  country,  is  taxation — and  a taxa- 
tion affecting,  in  a material  degree,  the  expense 
of  agricultural  operations.  The  truth  is,  that,  in 
virtue  of  such  taxation,  the  last  land  has  more  to 
do  than  merely  to  feed  the  direct  and  secondary 
‘abourers,  beside  yielding  a profit  to  the  farmer. 
Over  and  above  these,  the  produce  which  is  drawn 
from  it  goes  to  feed  an  additional  population  in 
the  employ  and  service  of  government.  It  is  taxa- 
tion, as  at  present  conducted,  which  forces  this 
destination  upon  it.  There  are  still  taxes  on  many 
of  the  second  necessaries  of  life;  and  taxes  which 
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make  the  implements  and  whole  apparatus  of 
farm  labour  more  expensive  than  otherwise.  But 
a high  money  price  of  corn  does  not  add  to  the 
pecuniary  amount  of  these  taxes ; and  this  alone 
will  suffice  to  account  for  the  additional  scope  and 
outlet  which  that  price  allows  to  husbandry.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  conceive,  that,  when 
grain  is  at  the  average  price,  a hundred  pounds’ 
w'orth,  raised  from  the  last  land,  is  divided  in  this 
proportion — ^that  sixty  pounds  defray  the  natural 
expenses  of  the  husbandry,  and  thirty  pounds 
more  the  taxes ; leaving  a profit  of  ten  pounds  to 
the  farmer.  Then  let  the  money  price  rise  from 
a hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  even 
though  the  natural  expenses  should  rise  in  the 
same  proportion,  yet,  with  the  taxes,  as  estimated 
in  money,  being  stationary,  there  would  ample 
encouragement  be  afforded  for  the  extension  of 
the  culture  among  the  inferior  soils.  For,  on  the 
supposition  now  made,  the  natural  expenses  would 
rise  to  ninety  pounds,  which,  with  the  taxes  still 
at  thirty,  would  leave  no  less  than  a profit  of  thirty 
pounds — or  a three  times  greater  profit  to  the 
farmer  than  usual.  But  he  could  afford  to  culti- 
vate at  a profit  much  inferior  to  this ; and  there- 
fore can  afford,  and  will  feel  encouraged,  to  enter 
on  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils. 

And  we  may  now  see  how  it  is,  that,  in  the  time 
of  war,  in  as  far  as  its  expenses  are  defrayed,  not 
by  taxes,  but  by  loans,  there  should  often  be  such 
a general  heyday  feeling  of  prosperity  throughout 
the  land.  The  truth  is,  that  a mere  increase  in 
his  money  receipts,  will  give  one  a certain  sense  of 
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prosperity,  or  of  getting  on  in  the  world — though, 
in  virtue  of  a proportional  rise  in  money  prices,  he 
may  have  no  greater  command  than  before  over 
the  enjoyments  of  life.  A general  rise  in  money 
rents  and  wages,  and  withal,  in  profits,  will  beget 
the  fancy,  and  even  the  sensation  of  prosperity, 
among  the  three  great  classes  of  society — the 
feverish  exhilaration  of  high  health,  without  the 
sound  or  entire  possession  of  it.  Meanwhile,  and 
contemporaneously  with  this  great  nominal  and 
apparent  increase  in  the  means  of  the  general 
community,  there  must,  in  counterpart  to  the 
higher  prices  and  profits  of  such  a season,  fall  a 
real  weight  of  suffering,  without  disguise  and  with- 
out palliation,  somewhere.  And  it  is  by  the  mere 
money  annuitants  of  all  classes,  that  the  pressure 
is  chiefly  felt — who  draw  their  stated  income,  and, 
with  the  same  nominal  revenue  as  before,  have  to 
encounter  that  excess  of  prices  which  we  ascribe 
to  the  operation  of  the  funding  system;  and  by 
wffiich  we  hold  that  its  immense  levies  are  drawn, 
even  at  the  time,  or  within  the  year,  in  the  shape 
of  higher  prices,  from  the  pockets  of  the  popula- 
tion— as  well  as  laid,  in  the  shape  of  a permanent 
mortgage,  on  the  country. 

If  our  reasoning  be  valid  on  the  effects  that 
take  place  during  the  contraction  of  the  national 
debt,  it  will  further  serve  to  establish  the  converse 
effects  that  would  take  place  during  its  repayment. 
By  the  one  process,  capital  was  turned  into  ex- 
penditure; and  there  instantly  ensued  high  profits 
and  prices  to  repair  the  deficiency.  By  the  other 
process,  expenditure  would  be  turned  into  capital; 
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and  there  would  as  instantly  ensue  low  profits,  or 
rather  prices  beneath  prime  cost,  and  consequent 
losing  speculations  to  absorb  the  superfluity.  If, 
when  twenty  millions  were  borrowed,  the  public 
had  to  pay  these  twenty  millions  in  higher  prices ; 
then,  should  these  twenty  millions  be  repaid  by  a 
tax,  that  tax  would  be  again  paid  back  to  the  pub- 
lic in  lower  prices.  Should  government  establish 
a property  tax,  and  apply  its  produce  wholly  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  it  would  bear  far 
more  lightly  on  the  community  than  they  are  at  all 
aware  of.  To  them  it  might  bear  the  semblance, 
but  not  the  reality  of  distress.  The  great  distress 
would  be  among  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
from  the  glut  of  capital.  As  by  the  one  process, 
a monied  interest  was  formed,  tantamount  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  national  debt;  so,  by  the  oppo- 
site process,  the  whole  of  this  immense  interest 
would  be  swept  away.  It  would  afford  the  most 
impressive  exemplification  possible  to  all  our  views 
on  the  subject  of  capital.  Losses  and  bankruptcies 
innumerable,  would  follow  in  the  train  of  this  great 
regurgitation.  The  newly-created  capital  would 
seek  every  where,  but  in  vain,  for  a profitable  in- 
vestiture. It  would  force  its  way  into  Ireland  and 
more  distant  places ; and  might  be  the  means  of  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  pressure  of  our  excessive 
population,  both  by  its  reflux  on  our  agriculture 
at  home,  and  by  the  impulse  it  would  give  to 
schemes  and  undertakings  of  emigration  abroad. 
Our  landlords,  the  ultimate  payers  of  taxes,  are 
^ not  aware  of  the  easy  terms  on  which  they  might 

I ( of  fhe  mortgage  which  oppresses  them. 
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It  comes  upon  them  as  a burden  at  the  first,  after 
they  had  already  borne  it  in  high  prices.  They 
might  cast  off  the  burden  at  their  pleasure ; and 
that,  not  by  a dishonest  cancelment  of  the  debt, 
but  by  the  literal,  honest,  and  full  repayment  of  it. 
The  heavv  taxation,  while  it  lasted,  would  be 
compensated  by  the  low  prices ; and  permanent 
relief  from  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  would 
be  obtained,  without  the  expense  of  a sacrifice. 

There  is  only  one  qualification  that  we  can 
think  of,  in  any  way  affecting  these  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  debt.  In  as  far  as  the 
money  is  lent  by  foreigners,  there  is  no  abstraction 
of  capital  from  the  business  of  the  country,  and  no 
consequent  raising  of  prices.  In  as  far  as  it  is 
repaid  to  foreigners,  there  is  no  addition  made  to 
the  capital  within  the  country,  and  no  consequent 
lowering  of  prices.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  those  repayments  which,  instead  of  being 
vested  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  return  foreign 
trade,  are  carried  forth  of  the  land  on  any  enter- 
prise of  colonization.  Bating  these,  there  would 
be  a mighty  lowering  in  the  price  of  all  those 
articles,  on  the  production  of  which  there  was 
so  much  more  of  capital,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
which  there  was  so  much  less  of  expenditure  than 
before — such  a lowering,  in  fact,  as  would  very 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  compensate  for  the  extraor- 
dinary taxation,  by  means  of  which  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt  is  effected. 
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Note  E.  page  183.) — On  Profit, 

In  a recent  theory  of  profit,  the  native  and  im- 
mediate forces  by  which  it  is  determined,  have  been 
lost  sight  of — so  as  to  carry  a mysticism  into  the 
science,  in  all  those  places  of  it  where  profit  enters 


as  an  element  into  its  reasonings. 

On  this  subject.  Dr  Smith’s  principle  is  the  right 
one,  and  should  have  been  adhered  to.  All  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  profit  is  lowered 
by  the  increase  of  capital,  and  raised  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  it.  It  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  cost  and  the  price  of  commodities ; between 
the  sum  laid  out  by  one  party  on  the  production, 
and  the  sum  laid  out  by  another  party  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them  ; between  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, and  the  amount  of  its  returns.  Let  the 
latter  be  stationary,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
profit  will  vary  with  the  former,  but  in  an  inverse 
order — the  profit  being  large  when  the  capital  is 
small,  and  small  when  the  capital  is  large ; or  even 
being  extinguished,  nay,  converted  into  loss,  which 
is  a possible  and  frequently  realized  thing,  when 
the  capital  is  so  large  as  either  to  equal  or  to  ex- 
ceed the  returns  which  it  meets  with. 

It  had  been  well  that  both  the  language  and 
reasoning  of  Dr  Smith  had  been  retained  upon 
this  subject.  The  proper  and  immediate  cause  of 
a fall  in  profits,  while  the  effective  demand  for 
commodities  remains  unaltered,  is  an  increase  of 
capital  without  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
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returns  that  are  made  for  it.  It  is  determined  by 
the  state  of  competition  between  capitalists,  or 
rather  between  the  capitals  which  they  hold.  If 
these  increase  either  in  number  or  in  magnitude, 
without  a proportional  increase  in  the  returning 
power,  by  the  opening  up  of  new  lands,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  population ; then  profits 
must  decline  with  the  progress  of  accumulated 
wealth  in  society. 

Consequent  on  this  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  antecedent  to  this  fall  of  profit,  there  must 
have  been  an  extension  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  its  trade 
and  manufactures.  And  this  extension  will  take 
place  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
any  other.  The  same  circumstances  which  Itad 
men  to  extend  their  transactions  in  commerce, 
though  with  the  prospect  of  a less  return  than 
before,  will  lead  them  to  extend  their  transactions 
in  agriculture,  with  the  prospect  of  a less  return 
than  before.  In  other  words,  land  of  inferior 
fertility  and  produce  will,  by  the  operation  of  this 
cause,  be  taken  into  cultivation.  This  concern, 
like  every  other,  will  fluctuate  with  the  fluctuations 
of  profit  and  interest  in  society.  Should  there  be 
a fall  of  interest,  and  a consequent  facility  of 
borrowing,  in  any  particular  year,  or  period  of 
years,  farmers  will  be  induced  to  attempt  soils 
that  had  not  been  previously  entered.  So  soon 
as  men  are  satisfied  with  a less  return,  they  will 
carry  the  plough  to  a poorer  territory  than  before. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  phenomena  that  must 
ensue  from  an  augmented  capital,  and  a reduced 
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rate  of  profit ; and  not  peculiar  to  the  affairs  of 
husbandry,  but  exemplified  in  every  other  walk  of 

enterprise  and  speculation. 

Yet  this  phenomenon,  but  the  subordinate  result 

of  a law  having  a distinct  principle  of  its  own,  has 
itself  been  magnified  into  the  principle ; and  a 
controlling  force  has  been  ascribed  to  that  which 
is  only  the  determinate  consequence  of  a prior  force, 
determining  the  rate  of  profit.  The  effect  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  efficient.  The  produce  of  the 
land  that  is  said  to  yield  no  rent,  is  conceived  of 
as  representing  the  aggregate  of  wages  and  profit. 
At  most  it  is  but  the  measure,  and  not  the  deter- 
minator, of  the  sum  of  these  two.  The  wages 
of  labour  are  not  low,  nor  is  profit  either,  because 
land  of  an  extremely  poor  quality  has  been  taken 
into  cultivation ; but  this  land  has  been  taken  into 
cultivation,  because  wages  and  profit  are  low.  If 
wages  be  low,  it  is  because  labour,  or  the  number 
of  labourers,  is  in  excess.  If  profit  be  low,  it  is 
because  capital  is  in  excess.  But  competition,  the 
moving  force  in  both  instances,  has  been  well  nigh 
lost  sight  of.  The  land  last  cultivated  has  fur- 
nished some  of  our  later  economists  with  the  ma- 
terials of  a formula— where  the  three  elements  of 
rent,  and  profit,  and  wages,  have  been  made  to 
enter,  as  symbols  do  into  an  equation,  by  means  of 
a few  transpositions  upon  which,  the  whole  doctrine 
and  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  been  newly  cast, 
and  are  held  to  have  been  infallibly  expounded. 

And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  proceeds  of  this 
new  mode  of  reasoning,  through  which,  by  a cer- 
tain dexterous  algebraic  play,  results  are  elicited 
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the  most  unexpected,  and  certainly  the  most  op- 
posite to  all  experience.  One  specimen  may  suf- 
fice. When  once  the  produce  of  the  last  cultivated 
land  enters  as  a sort  of  fixed  quantity  into  an  argu- 
ment ; then,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  sum  of 
^ 1 wages  and  profit,  it  wdll  follow  of  course,  that  when 
wages  rise,  it  can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  profit, 
and  when  profit  rises,  it  can  only  be  at  the  expense 
of  wages — the  one  being  high  when  the  other  is 
low,  and  conversely.  The  strange  conclusion 
educed  from  this  is,  that  by  increasing  the  wages 
of  labour,  w'e  are  on  the  high  road  to  the  undei- 
selling  of  our  neighbours  in  foreign  markets ; 
because  that  the  dearer  the  labour  expended  on 
the  preparation  of  export  articles,  the  cheaper  can 
it  be  afforded  when  presented  for  sale.  And  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  profit  being  just  as  much 
lower  as  wages  are  higher,  we  make  a saving  on 
the  cost  of  the  article,  with  every  new  transfer 
in  the  course  of  its  sales  or  stages  of  preparation, 
till  the  ultimate  price  may,  in  fact,  be  very  much 
reduced  by  the  repetition  of  this  effect  at  each  of 
the  successive  centages.  And  hence  the  paradox 
in  question,  advanced  too  with  a sort  of  axiomatic 
certainty.  It  is  a striking  example  of  the  extrava- 
gance into  which  men  are  sure  to  fall,  when,  forsak- 
ing the  obvious  and  real  principles  of  a subject, 
they  give  the  precedency,  over  all  sense  and  all 
experience,  to  the  categories  of  a school. 

We  shall  be  saved  from  all  such  devious  conclu- 
sions, if  we  only  keep  in  sight  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate causes  by  which  both  wages  and  profit  are 
determined.  There  is  a greater  identity  of  priii- 
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ciple  between  them  than  is  commonly  adverted  to. 

The  one  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the 
quantity  of  labour  bears  to  the  effective  demand 
for  its  products;  and  the  other,  also,  on  the  pro- 
portion which  the  quantity  of  capital  bears  to  the 
effective  demand  for  its  products.  Or,  just  recur-  f 

ring  to  the  old  language  and  style  of  conception  ^ 

upon  this  subject,  we  should  say,  that  the  one 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  competition  among 
labourers  for  employment,  and  that  the  other 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  competition  among 
capitalists  for  business.  Should  there  then  be  a 
high  standard  of  enjoyment  among  labourers,  they 
will  not  marry  so  as  to  overstock  the  country  with 
population;  and  so,  just  because  their  taste  is 
high,  their  wages  would  be  high:  thus  landing  us 
in  the  important  and  delightful  conclusion,  that  ^ 

the  people,  collectively  speaking,  have  their  cir- 
cumstances in  their  own  hands — it  being  at  the 
bidding  of  their  collective  will,  whether  the  re-  ' 
muneration  for  their  work  shall  be  a scanty  or  a 
sufficient  one.  The  same  principle  has  not  been 
extended  to  profit,  though  it  be  as  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  one  element  as  to  the  other.  It  is  for 
each  capitalist  to  determine  how  much  of  his 
profits  he  shall  expend  on  personal  or  family  in- 
dulgences, or  how  much  of  them  he  shall  reserve 
for  additional  outlays  upon  his  business.  Should  j 

there  be  a general  and  voluntary  descent  among  i 

capitalists  in  respect  of  expenditure,  this  of  itself, 
by  adding  to  the  investitures  in  trade,  would  pro- 
duce a general  fall  of  profit.  Whereas,  by  means 
of  expenditure  in  this  class  of  society,  profits 
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might  be  sustained  at  any  given  level — a level  as 
much  determined  by  the  standard  of  enjoyment, 
or  collective  will  of  capitalists,  as  wages  are  by 
the  collective  will  of  labourers.  However  simple 
and  obvious  this  consideration  may  be,  yet  the 
most  important,  and  as  yet  unnoticed  conclusions 
are  deducible  therefrom.  Our  only  inference  at 
present  is,  that  there  is  no  headlong  necessity  in 
any  state  of  society,  for  either  a wretchedly  low 
wages  or  a ruinously  low  profit.  Both,  in  fact, 
are  dependent  on  moral  causes.  There  is  a moral 
preventive  check,  which,  if  put  in  steady  opera- 
tion throughout  the  labouring  classes,  would  keep 
wages  high.  And,  however,  little  adverted  to,* 
there  is  an  analogous  check,  which,  operating 
among  capitalists,  would  keep  profit  high.  In- 
stead of  wages  being  necessarily  low  when  profits 
are  high,  or  conversely;  both  may  rise  contempo- 
raneously, or  fall  contemporaneously.  In  other 
words,  there  is  still  a highway  open  to  us,  both 
for  a well-conditioned  peasantry,  and  a prosperous 
order  of  merchants  and  master-manufacturers  in 
the  land.  There  is  no  irreversible  fatality  in  that 
march  of  agriculture  among  the  poorer  soils,  which 
has  been  represented  as  bearing  down  profit  and 
wages.  Instead  of  this,  profit  and  wages  may 
each,  in  any  point  of  the  progress,  make  their  own 
resolute  stand,  and  arrest  the  march  of  agriculture. 
Let  labourers,  on  the  one  hand,  make  a stand  for 
higher  wages,  (and  this  they  can  only  do  effec- 

* It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  this  principle  has  beeu  dis- 
tinctly adverted  to,  and  ingeniously  illustrated,  by  Mr  Thomas 
Perronet  Thomson. 
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tively,  by  refraining  from  over-population;)  and 
let  capitalists,  on  the  other,  make  a stand  for 
higher  profit,  (and  this  they  can  only  do  effectively, 
by  refraining  from  over-speculation:)  and  then,  so 
far  from  their  condition  being  overruled  by  the 
state  of  the  husbandry,  they  may  jointly  overrule 
that  state;  and,  just  by  the  position  which  they 
might  voluntarily  unite  in  keeping  up,  may  they 
both  lower  the  rent  of  land,  and  somewhat  limit 
its  cultivation.  Instead  of  being  borne  down  by 
the  tide,  they  could  withstand  and  stem  it;  and 
instead  of  lying  prostrate  before  the  absorbing 
rent  of  the  landlords,  they  might  prescribe  their 
own  bounds  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  which  it  could  not  overpass. 

This  is  the  only  effectual,  but  withal  peaceful 
and  legitimate  way,  in  which  the  other  two  classes 
of  society  can  make  head  against  the  landlords. 
Rent,  profit,  and  w^ages,  have  been  denominated 
the  three  ingredients  of  value.  We  confess,  that 
though  at  the  expense  of,  and  by  an  encroachment 
on  the  first,  we  should  like  the  two  last  admitted 
to  a larger  relative  share  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  standard  of  en- 
joynlent  both  among  capitalists  and  labourers 
were  higher,  though,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  behoved  to  live  less 
luxuriously,  or  less  splendidly  than  before.  This 
consummation  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  through  the 
medium  of  a contentious  politics,  or  by  the  tri- 
umph of  what  has  been  called  popular  rights.  It 
will  be  altogether  a moral  victory,  which  can  only 
be  gained  and  perpetuated  by  dint  of  popular  in- 
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telligence  and  worth.  Let  workmen,  having  a 
proper  control  over  their  appetite  for  present  en- 
joyment, abate  of  their  reckless  improvidence; 
and  capitalists,  having  a proper  control  over  their 
appetite  for  gain,  abate  of  their  reckless  and  ex- 
cessive speculation;  and  we  should  soon  witness 
both  a higher  wage  and  a higher  profit.  Instead 
of  the  action  and  reaction  being  only  between  these 
two  elements,  so  that  when  the  one  rises,  the 
other  must  necessarily  fall ; the  action  and  reaction 
are  shared  among  three  elements,  even  profit, 
wages,  and  rent — so  that  the  two  first  may  draw 
indefinitely  upon  the  last ; and,  with  the  fall  of 
rent,  profit  and  wages  may  rise,  and  that  contem- 
poraneously. We  are  aware,  that,  on  this  taking 
place,  there  might  be  a contraction  of  the  agricul- 
ture; the  lowest  land  having  to  yield  a larger  pro- 
duce for  the  now  increased  remuneration  of  the 
farmer  and  labourers  than  before.  But  our  de- 
cided preference  is  for  a happier  and  more  pros- 
perous, even  though  it  should  be  a somewhat  more 
limited  society. 


(Note  F.  page  203.) — On  Free  Trade. 

There  is  an  artificial  limit  to  the  extension  of 
trade,  created  by  monopoly;  and  it  is  a very  gen- 
eral conception,  that,  after  its  abolition,  all  let  or 
limitation  is  thenceforth  done  away.  But  there  is 
also  a natural  limit,  which  is  felt,  when  the  power 
to  produce  on  the  one  hand,  is  put  forth  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  can  be  met  by  the  power  to 
purchase  on  the  other.  There  is  palpable  intima- 
tion given  of  this,  in  those  glutted  markets,  which 
are  the  result  of  over-trading.  Even  Dr  Smith 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  how  closely 
placed  the  natural  barrier  is  to  the  artificial  one, 
though  somewhat  exterior  to  it.  He  was  too 
intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  one,  to  have 
adverted  much  either  to  the  existence  or  nearness 
of  the  other.  And,  accordingly,  the  idea  most 
commonly  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  his  work  is, 
that  if  the  wall  of  monopoly  were  only  taken  down' 
there  would,  thenceforth,  be  room  for  an  advance- 
ment altogether  indefinite,  in  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence. Hence  the  brilliant  but  unfulfilled  antici- 
pations of  Canning,  and  Robinson,  and  Huskis- 
son,  on  the  opening  up  of  new  markets,  and  the 
removal  of  old  fetters  from  the  enterprise  of  Bri- 
tish merchants.  Hence,  too,  the  mania  communi- 
cated, as  if  by  infection,  from  their  speeches,  and 
which  spread  itself,  in  a spirit  of  wild  and  ruinous 
adventure,  over  the  land.  The  secret  of  that  deep 
and  general  delusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
men,  as  if  the  capabilities  of  foreign  trade  were 
perfectly  mexhaustible,  was  fully  let  out,  when,  on 
the  artificial  check  of  monopoly  or  legal  prohibi- 
. tion  being  done  away,  they,  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard to  so  much  as  the  existence  of  a natural 
check,  launched  forth  into  all  the  varieties  of  un- 
bridled speculation.  The  consequence  was  inevit- 
able. On  the  taking  down  of  the  interior  wall, 
they  entered  as  if  now  on  an  indefinite  career;  ^ 
but  soon  ran  their  heads  against  the  exterior  wall, 
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which  was  situated  at  but  a very  small  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  first. . The  consequent  check 
and  revulsion  were  felt  throughout  the  whole  com- 
mercial world.  There  may  have  ultimately  taken 
place,  a slight,  but  scarcely  a sensible  enlarge- 
ment. Certain  it  is,  that  the  sanguine  hope  of 
this  enlargement  was  soon  followed  up,  by  a dis- 
appointed feeling  of  straitness  and  difficulty.  And 
the  gluts  which  took  place,  both  on  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  on  the  more  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  liberal  system,  give  palpable 
evidence,  how  closely,  though  somewhat  on  the 
outside  of  the  artificial  barrier,  commerce  is  beset 
with  a natural  barrier,  beyond  which  she  cannot 
overpass. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  those 
who  rate  very  high  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
system  of  free  trade.  It  will  not  much,  if  at  all, 
enlarge  that  wealth  which  is  in  the  hand  of  mer- 
chants, though,  by  its  means,  we  may  perhaps  ob- 
tain a greater  abundance  of  foreign  commodities 
at  the  same  cost,  or  obtain  them  cheaper  than  be- 
fore. There  will  thus  be  a certain,  though,  we 
apprehend,  a small  addition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
consumers — which,  in  spite  of  the  constant  prefer- 
ence given  by  mercantile  economists  to  the  means 
over  the  end,  to  the  benefit  of  producers  over  the 
benefit  of  customers,  is  really,  after  all,  the  great 
and  only  end  of  commerce.  We  can  even  imagine 
a slight  extension  given  by  means  of  free  trade,  to 
agriculture— in  as  far  as  we  may  possibly,  through 
it,  obtain  at  a cheaper  rate,  either  some  of  the 
materials  of  husbandry,  or  some  of  those  articles 
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which  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  husbandmen. 

et  notwithstanding  this  our  humble  estimate  of 
the  advantages  of  free  trade,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  there  are  certain  attendant  moral 
benefits,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  which  render 
the  adoption  of  the  system  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  achievements  of  an  enlightened  national 
policy.  In  the  first  place,  it  cancels  a thousand 
heart-burnings  at  home.  The  admission  of  one 
class  to  a particular  trade,  with  the  exclusion  of 
a others,  is  felt  by  the  community  at  large  to  be 
an  injustice  and  a wrong;  and  it  is  well  when  this, 
and  every  other  rankling  topic  of  disaffection,  are, 
as  much  as  possible,  done  away.  Government 
mcurs  a prodigious  waste  of  popularity,  whenever 
Its  policy  stands  associated,  in  the  public  imagina- 
tion, with  the  failures  and  fluctuations  of  trade. 
And  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  to  free  itself 
rom  the  burden  of  this  unnecessary  odium,  it 
were  far  better  that  it  stood  palpably  dissevered 
from  the  affairs  of  commerce  altogether;  or  at  least 
that  It  never  interfered  with  them,  save  for  the 
purposes  of  a revenue,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  interests  of  justice.  But  the  system  is  not 
more  favourable  to  domestic  than  to  foreign  tran- 
quilhty.  The  government  which  upholds  it,  not 
only  stands  forth  in  a fair  and  conciliatory  aspect 
to  its  own  subjects,  but  also  to  other  nations.  The 
abolition  of  the  restrictive  system  in  commerce,  is, 
in  act,  the  abolition  of  the  sorest  exasperations 
and  jealousies  which  have  taken  place  among  the 
states  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is,  therefore, 
a very  high  philanthropic  interest  involved  in  the 
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maintenance  of  the  opposite  system.  It  is  on  the 
side  both  of  internal  and  external  peace.  It  would 
quiet  many  a discontent  within  our  own  territory, 
and  dry  up  the  teeming  fountain  of  most  of  our 
modern  wars. 

Yet  we  are  not  without  our  fears,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade  may  retrograde,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing towards  its  secure  and  lasting  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  coming  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. A liberal  politics  forms  no  guarantee,  but, 
we  doubt,  the  opposite,  for  a liberal  political  eco- 
nomy.* This  is  a subject  on  which  the  popular 

* On  this  subject  I am  happy  to  find  that  I can  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Mr  Senior.  I refer  to  the  following  extracts  from 
his  work  on  “ The  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth:*’ — 

“ If  the  unhappy  prejudices  that  now  exist  on  this  subject 
should  continue,  and  if  the  extension  of  representative  govern- 
ments should  increase  the  power  of  public  opinion  over  the  po- 
licy of  nations,  I fear  that  commerce  may  not  long  be  enabled  to 
retain  even  that  degree  of  freedom  that  she  now  enjoys.” — “ I 
have  perfect  reliance  on  the  knowledge  and  good  intentions  of 
our  present  ministers — but  very  little  on  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  country  at  large.  And  if  ministers  are  unsupported 
by  the  country  at  large — if  each  class,  in  turn,  is  to  be  permitted 
a complete  or  a partial  monopoly,  and,  bribed  by  this  sacrifice  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  the  public  to  its  own  par- 
tial and  immediate  advantage,  to  allow  others  to  clamour  for  the 
power  to  exercise  a similar  oppression — if  ministers  are  not  aided 
by  the  public  voice  in  their  struggles  against  individual  rapacity 
1 — we  shall  tread  backwards,  and  with  greater  rapidity,  the  few 
steps  which  we  have  so  laboriously  gained.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, and  as  if  parting  from  our  dearest  friend,  we  have  begun 
to  withdraw  from  the  restrictive  system.  If  once  we  begin  to 
re-approach  it,  I am  justified  by  all  experience  in  the  fear,  that, 
in  our  retrograde  motion,  w e shall  not  stop  at  the  point  at  which 
we  originally  set  out.  It  will  have  been  an  unsuccessful  rebellion 
against  popular  prejudice ; and,  like  all  unsuccessful  rebellions,, 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  ruling  power.” 

“ In  a representative  government,  where  each  individual  may 
proclaim,  in  their  utmost  exaggeration,  his  sufferings  and  his 
fears,  where  the  power  arbitrarily  to  do  good  is  chained  by  the 
same  fetters  which  restrain  the  power  arbitrarily  to  do  evil— 
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and  the  philosophical  mind  are  not  at  all  in  har- 
mony; and  the  very  admission  into  parliament  of 
so  large  an  influence  from  the  will  of  the  humbler 
classes,  may,  after  all,  endanger  the  cause  of 
sound  legislation,  on  every  topic  where  the  seem- 
ing  and  the  substantial  interests  of  the  community 
are  at  variance.  We  are  not  afraid  of  any  mono- 
poly in  favour  of  the  few,  to  the  exclusion,  from 
certain  tiades,  of  the  many  in  our  own  land;  as 
the  will  of  the  many,  when  rendered  effectual  in 
consequence  of  a freer  and  fuller  representation, 
will  completely  overbear  any  partiality  of  this  sort. 
But  w'e  do  fear,  that  prejudice  and  partiality  may 
again  have  the  ascendant  in  the  regulation  of  our 
commercial  policy  with  the  people  of  other  lands; 
and  that,  in  an  assembly  of  mercantile  legislators, 
there  may,  by  mutual  connivance,  be  a protection 
awarded  to  each  of  the  separate  trading  interests 
however  paltry  or  local  it  may  be,  against  the 
nvalship  of  foreigners.  We  can-  even  imagine, 
that,  in  virtue  of  a more  democratic  government 
there  might  be  a more  headlong  propensity  to 
w^ar;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  popular  mind,  more 
especially  when  inflamed  by  the  cupidity  and  sen- 
sitive  alarm  of  the  trading  classes,  is  not  always 
on  the  side  of  a pacific  policy.  It  seems  all  the 
more  imperative  in  these  circumstances,  that,  with 
every  stretch  of  the  elective  franchise,  there  should 
be  a corresponding  stretch  of  education,  and  of 

where,  in  short,  public  opinion  is  omnipotent,  imd  is  on  these 
subjects,  so  lll-inforraed,  and  therefore  so  easilv  misdirected 
there  appears,  at  first  sight,  no  limit  to  the  eatent  to  wMch  i7 
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larger  intelligence  among  the  people;  lest,  in  the 
scramble  of  personal  or  provincial  interests,  that 
calm  and  comprehensive  wisdom  should  be  lost 
sight  of,  which  ought  to  characterize  the  legisla- 
tion of  every  great  empire. 


(Note  G.  page  243.) — On  Corn  Laws. 

For  the  sake  of  its  moral  benefit,  w'e  know  of 
no  achievement  more  urgently  desirable  than  that 
of  a free  corn  trade.  There  is  not  a more  fertile 
topic  of  clamour  and  burning  discontent  all  over 
the  land ; and,  were  it  but  effectually  set  at  rest, 
we  are  aware  of  nothing  which  might  serve  more 
to  sweeten  the  breath  of  British  society.  The  in- 
terest of  cheaper  food,  is  not  the  only  one  con- 
cerned in  the  abolition  of  all  those  restraints  which 
have  been  laid  upon  its  importation.  There  is, 
beside  this,  a special  interest  felt,  by  that  numer- 
ous class  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  ex- 
port manufactures,  or  export  merchandise.  The 
limit  of  our  imports  determines  the  limit  of  our 
exports;  so  that  when  the  one  trade  comes  to  its 
ne  plus  ultra,  the  other  must  also  be  brought  to  a 
dead  stand.  They  mutually  limit  and  determine 
each  other.  So  that  the  advantage  to  our  export 
commerce,  from  a further  enlargement  of  our  im- 
ports, opening,  as  it  would,  a fuller  and  freer  ex- 
portation, and  telling  most  favourably  for  this 
great  branch  of  trade  upon  the  foreign  exchanges, 
is  really  one  of  the  most  urgent  forces  that  is  now^ 
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operating  on  the  side  of  an  unrestricted  corn  trade. 
We  shall  therefore  attempt  a brief  exposition  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  leading  principles,  and  the 
likely  results  of  such  a measure. 

First,  then,  though  there  should,  on  the  event 
of  an  instant  and  total  abolition  of  the  corn  laws 
be  such  a reduction  of  price,  as  would  translate 
tne  population  into  circumstances  of  larger  com- 
ort  and  sufficiency— we  cannot  imagine  that  this 
would  be  more  than  temporary.  The  proportion 
of  the  food  to  the  population  might  be  increased 
at  the  commencement;  but,  reasoning  on  human 
nature,  and  on  all  experience,  this  would  soon  be 
ollowed  up  by  the  old  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  food.  Such  a regress  of  the  ocean 
from  our  shores,  as  left  behind  it  a million  of  rich 
arable  acres,  would  cause  an  instant  and  large 
descent  in  the  price  of  grain.  But  no  one  thinks 
that  a permanent  cheapness  would  be  the  result 
o it.  The  difference  between  one  census  and 
another,  though  only  at  the  distance  of  ten  years 
may  well  convince  us,  how  speedily  the  former 
balance  between  demand  and  supply,  and  so  the 
former  prices  of  food,  would  be  restored.  Yet 
even  still,  however  frequent  and  familiar  the  topic 
IS  with  economical  writers,  the  great  majority  of 
our  landholders  seem  blind  to  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  excellence  of  that  commodity  in 
which  their  wealth  lies.  It  is  a commodity  which 
never  can  be  so  multiplied,  as  permanently  to  glut 
the  market.  By  the  stimulus  which  its  abundance 
gives  to  population,  it  is  very  sure,  in  the  long 
run,  to  create  a commensurate  market  for  itself. 
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Unlike  to  other  commodities,  it  has  the  virtue  of 
increasing  the  demand  for  itself,  just  as  the  supply 
is  increased.  This  single  circumstance  should 
help,  and  perhaps,  above  all  others,  to  tranquillize 
the  fears  of  our  landlords,  and  to  give  them  a 
feeling  of  conscious  strength  and  superiority  over 
all  the  fluctuations  to  w'hich  commerce,  in  every 
other  of  her  departments,  is  liable.  They  are  the 
holders  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; and,  in  virtue  of 
being  so,  theirs  is  an  upper  and  secure  region, 
where  they  enjoy,  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
thronement, an  entire  and  essential  command  over 
the  services  of  men.  They  misunderstand  their 
own  situation,  when  they  participate  in  the  tremu- 
lous anxiety  of  merchants.  Their  wealth  is  as 
indestructible  as  are  the  laws  and  elements  of  na- 
ture; having  in  it  that  character  of  permanency, 
which  belongs  to  the  processes  both  of  the  physi- 
cal and  the  moral  world — based  as  it  is  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  constitution  of  hu- 
manity. 

But  let  us  attempt  a closer  treatment  of  the 
question.  We  would,  in  the  second  place,  re- 
mark, that  there  seems  nothing  in  the  freest  im- 
portation of  corn,  which,  of  itself  should  perma- 
nently contract  the  agriculture  of  our  own  land. 
The  reason  why  the  poorest  of  our  cultivated  soils 
has  been  entered  on  is,  that  still  it  had  enough 
of  capability  for  feeding  its  agricultural  labourers  - 
and  their  secondaries,  beside  yielding  a surplus  to 
remunerate  the  farmer.  This  reason  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  admission  of  foreign  grain  from 
abroad.  The  capability  which  had  brought  dowii 
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the  agriculture  so  far,  would  still  remain  after 
the  abolition  of  all  corn  laws.  We  are  aware  of  a 
possible  cheapening  of  the  article  at  the  first, 
which,  by  translating  the  people  into  better  cir- 
cumstances, might  raise,  for  a time,  the  quality  ' 
both  of  their  food  and  their  secondary  accommo- 
dations. While  this  lasted,  the  poorest  soil  which  '' 
cultivation  had  formerly  reached,  might  not  be 
able  to  yield  the  now  higher  remuneration  for 
labour;  and  there  might,  for  some  very  brief  sea- 
son of  years,  be  a receding  of  the  home  agricul- 
ture, from  the  extreme  limit  to  which  it  had  been  ’ 
carried.  But  without  a permanent  rise  in  the 
popular  standard  of  enjoyment,  this  could  only  be 
temporary.  The  people  would  again  multiply  to 
the  now  more  abundant  food;  and  this  they  would  i 
just  continue  to  do,  till  agriculture  should  recover  | 
the  very  limit  from  which  it  had,  for  a short  inter- 
val, retired.  When  the  wages,  estimated  in  grain, 
had  become  as  low  as  formerly,  the  agriculture  of 
our  own  country  would  then  become  as  large  as  I 

formerly.  Throughout  the  gradation  of  soils,  the  I 

same  differences  in  respect  of  produce  would  ob- 
tain between  the  superior  land,  and  that  which  is 
said  to  yield  no  rent.  Or,  in  other  w'ords,  the  | 

rent  of  all  land,  estimated  in  produce,  the  corn  1 

rent  of  all  land,  would,  in  spite  of  foreign  compe-  ' 

tition,  be  just  what  it  wont. 

But  it  follows  not,  that  though  rent  in  kind  I 
would,  after  a season  of  disturbance,  settle  at  the 
same  point  which  it  did  formerly,  rent  in  money 
would  therefore  do  the  same.  And  this,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Britain,  may  most  se- 
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verelv  affect  the  substantial  income  of  landlords. 
The  thin"  apprehended  is,  that,  on  the  opening  o 
our  ports  for  the  free  admission  of  corn  from 
abroad,  there  would  be  a fall  in  money  ^nces- 
and  so,  a fall  in  money  rents.  It  would  matter 
not  to  the  real  interest  of  our  proprietors,  it  this 
fall  in  money  prices  extended,  and  in  like  P^por- 
tion,  to  every  other  article  of  enjoj^ment.  There 
would  then,  in  spite  of  the  declension  in  nominal 
income,  be  the  same  real  command  as  before  over 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  ot  lite.  W ere 
labour,  and  the  products  of  labour,  to  become  as 
much  cheaper  as  corn  had,  then  the  same^  corn 
rent  would  purchase  as  great  an  amount  as  before 
of  all  that  entered  into  the  use  and  maintenance  o 
families.  But  there  is  a special  cause,  m our 
own  country,  to  prevent  this.  Though  every 
other  ingredient  in  the  price  of  commodiUes  should 
fall  as  much  as  corn,  there  is  an  ingredient  which 
remains,  and  must  remain,  in  a great  measure  sta- 
tionary. There  can  be  no  proportional  remission 
of  taxes  to  compensate  this  fall  of  money  prices. 
There  might,  had  government  nothing  else  to  do 
with  a revenue,  than  meet  the  outgoings  of  its 
present  expenditure;  for  then  it  might  proportion- 
ally lessen  the  allowance  of  its  various  function- 
aries; and,  with  a money  expenditure  reduced  in 
all  its  branches,  maintain  the  public  service  m as 
great  strength  and  effectiveness  as  before.  But 
^ong  with  its  current  and  actual  expenses,  which 
might  fall  with  the  price  of  all  other  things,  the 
revenue  is  also  charged  with  the  permanent  inter- 
est of  an  old  and  heavy  debt,  which  no  retrench- 
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ment  can  alleviate,  save  the  retrenchment  of  a 
partial  bankruptcy.  This  is  the  capital  reason, 
why,  though  the  money  price  of  grain  falls,  the 

money  taxes  cannot  be  made  to  fall . proportion- 

a ly;  and  it  is  this,  chiefly,  which  gives  to  landed 
proprietors  a real  and  substantive  interest  in  high 
money  rents.  The  great  national  mortgage  of  our 
public  debt  has  the  same  effect  generally,  that 
private  mortgages  have  on  the  holders  of  individual 
estates,  personally  and  particularly.  They  be- 
come substantially,  as  well  as  nominally  richer 
by  the  augmentation  of  their  money  income ; be- 
cause then  the  interest  of  their  debts  forms  a 
smaller  proportion  than  before  of  their  whole  re- 
venue.  And  the  converse  effect  takes  place  on  a 
tall  o.  money  income.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
existence  of  our  national  debt  which  gives  to  the 
possessors  of  the  soil  their  only  rational  interest 
m the  corn  laws;  and  the  likeliest  method  by 
which  to  harmonize  the  discordant  views  and  feel- 
ings of  all  parties  upon  this  subject,  were  an  ad- 
justment  between  the  land  and  the  fund-holders. 

We  hold  It  impossible  to  effect  any  right  adjust- 
ment between  these  two  classes,  but  by  means  of 
taxation— the  topic  of  one  of  our  subsequent  argu- 
ments ; ere  we  have  overtaken  which,  we  can  at- 
tempt no  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion. But,  meanwhile,  we  can  state  what  appears 
to  us  the  likelihoods  in  regard  to  the  future  money 
price  of  corn,  on  the  event  of  the  aholition  of  the 
corn  laws.  It  can  be  treated,  we  think,  in  no  other 
way  than  as  a speculation  of  likelihoods ; the  cer- 
tainties of  the  subject  being,  from  the  very  nature 
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of  the  case,  unattainable,  but  through  the  medium 
of  experience.  Beforehand,  we  can  only  offer  hy- 
pothetical results — or  the  results  that  would  ensue 
on  certain  given  suppositions,  which,  anterior  to 
an  actual  trial,  we  have  really  no  means  of  verify- 
ing. 

We  have  already  stated,  that,  with  every  addition 
to  our  excrescent  population,  there  behoved  to  be 
a fresh  and  extended  draft  of  corn  from  abroad ; 
which,  by  each  enlargement  of  the  importation, 
would  become  dearer  than  before.  There  ensues 
a very  speedy  augmentation  of  difficulty,  and  so  of 
expense,  in  the  transport  of  grain,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  need  for  increased  supplies  it  must 
be  fetched  by  inland  carriage,  even  for  small  dis- 
tances, from  such  places  as  are  inaccessible  to 
navigation.  With  every  enlargement  of  these  dis- 
tances, corn  would  be  landed  dearer  in  our  own 
country ; and  one  can  imagine,  that,  from  this  cause 
alone,  the  dearness,  in  an  unrestricted  state  of 
things,  may  at  length  be  equal  to  that  dearness 
which  is  the  effect  of  our  present  prohibitions. 
There  would  on  the  event  of  a total,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  instant  abolition  of  our  corn  laws,  be  a 
desultory  fall  of  price  to  the  utmost  consternation 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  But  with  this  abolition 
of  the  present  restraint  on  importation,  there  wer( 
the  abolition  of  a present  restraint  on  population 
also — the  excrescent  portion  of  which  would,  from 
the  commencement  of  this  new  era  of  liberty,  grow 
to  a magnitude,  that,  owing  to  the  number  and  un- 
certainty of  the  elements  concerned  in  the  process, 
is  at  this  moment  undefinable.  Certain  it  is,  there- 
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fore,  that  there  would  be  a recovery,  to  a certain 
extent,  from  the  first  cheapness,  occasioned  by  an 
immediate  abolition,  if  that,  instead  of  the  far  wiser 
step  of  a gradual  abolition,  were  actually  resolved 
upon.  But  we  hold  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
human  anticipation,  to  say  how  far  this  recovery 
would  proceed— or  whether  it  would  fully  restore 
the  money  price  of  grain,  so  as  to  work  out  a full 
compensation  to  our  landlords,  for  the  loss  of  that 
protection  which  they  at  present  enjoy. 

F or  who  can  compute  the  situation  of  that  point, 
at  which,  in  the  state  of  perfect  liberty,  the  under- 
selling power  of  Britain  will  be  exactly  balanced, 
by  the  expense  of  its  farthest  and  heaviest  impor- 
tation ? The  equipoise  would  at  length  be  gained ; 
but  there  are  too  many  influences  beyond  the  reach 
of  precise  calculation,  for  our  being  able  to  say 
when.  Every  augmentation,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
our  foreign  manufactures,  may  either  lessen  their 
price  in  foreign  markets,  or  add  to  the  expense  of 
their  transit,  when  their  superabundance  is  for- 
warded from  nearer  to  more  distant  places  of  sale ; 
and  every  consequent  augmentation,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  our  imported  food,  enhances  the  dearness 
of  it : so  that  the  tendency,  from  the  verv  first,  is 
towards  a limit,  however  impossible  to  foretell 
where  this  limit  is  to  be,  or  after  what  increase  of 
our  excrescent  population  it  will  proceed  no  farther 
We  do  not  know  how  far,  or  how  long,  the  industrj 
and  ingenuity  of  our  own  countrymen  are  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  people 
in  other  lands.  We  cannot  answer  for  the  number 
or  extent  of  those  regions  abroad,  where  there  shall 
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be  a constant  preference  of  British  goods  to  their 
own  home  manufactures,  even  though  returns  must 
be  made  for  them  in  agricultural  produce.  We 
cannot  tell  the  degree  in  which  the  encouragement 
of  the  industry,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
numbers,  of  their  own  people,  will  absorb  their 
agricultural  produce,  and  make  it  an  article  of 
scarcer  and  dearer  exportation.  There  is  no  fore- 
seeing what  the  new  materials,  and  what  the  new 
processes  of  industry  may  be,  which  shall  spring 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; so  that  many  of 
our  present  customers  may  be  led  to  seek  nearer  to 
their  own  doors  for  those  articles  of  taste  and  of 
enjoyment,  which  they  now  fetch  from  our  far 
distant  island.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  cer- 
tainty on  either  side  of  this  question ; neither  how 
far  the  perpetual  additions  to  British  industry  and 
skill  shall  extend  our  superiority,  nor  in  how  far 
the  rivalship  of  other  nations  shall  at  length  deduct 
from  it.  There  are  a thousand  possibilities  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  through  which  we  can  no 
more  see  our  way,  than  we  can  through  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  weather.  They  are  like  the  un- 
assignable quantities  of  an  indeterminate  equation, 
which  lead  but  to  a dependent  or  conditional  re- 
sult. We  cannot  decide  beforehand  the  proportion 
which,  when  things  are  left  to  their  free  course, 
our  extrinsic  shall  bear  to  our  natural  population. 
It  lies  undisclosed  in  the  womb  of  futurity;  and 
both  the  resulting  population  and  the  resulting 
price,  that  would  ensue  from  a free  state  of  things 
must  be  left  to  the  verifications  of  experience. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  uncertainty,  we  feel 
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no  hesitation  in  affirming,  both  the  expediency  and 
the  rightness  of  a free  trade  in  corn.  That  it  would 
land  us  in  a larger  excrescent  population  than  we 
have  at  this  moment,  is  little  to  be  doubted.  How 
much  larger,  we  have  not  the  means  of  calculating. 
Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  would  not  be  nearly 
so  much  larger  as  is  commonly  anticipated.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a free  race  of  im- 
provement among  the  nations,  the  excrescent 
population  of  Britain  did  not,  eventually  and  ulti- 
mately, amount  to  one-tenth  of  its  natural  There 
are  certain  physical  inequalities,  which  might  main- 
tain for  us  a permanent  superiority  over  other  lands, 
even  after  all  the  moral  inequalities  had  subsided. 
t>till  we  cannot  imagine,  that,  with  every  advantage 
we  have  for  commerce,  our  trade,  should  overlap 
our  agriculture,  so  far  as  to  extend  our  population 
beyond  a small  fraction  of  the  number  maintained 
by  the  produce  of  our  own  territory.  And  even 
though  it  should  be  a large,  instead  of  a small 
fraction,  we  would  still  advocate  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. The  evils  apprehended  from  this  are  two. 

1 here  might  first  be  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  money  price  of  food,  to  an  extent  which,  if  not 
provided  against,  would  depress  the  substantial,  as 
well  as  the  nominal  income  of  our  landlords.  And, 
second,  there  might  be  a precarious  dependence 
on  supplies  from  abroad,  which  might  subject  us, 
at  times,  to  an  aggravated  suffering,  on  the  event 
of  a general  scarcity.  Yet  we  would  incur  both 
these  hazards,  rather  than  we  would  the  certain 
an  urgent  evil  of  a dissatisfied  population ; who 
feel,  and  perhaps  with  justice  too,  as  if  defrauded 
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of  their  rights,  by  the  compulsory  restraints  of  the 
legislature  on  the  importation  of  food.  We  hold, 
that  an  immunity  from  this  sore  heart-burning  were 
cheaply  purchased,  even  with  the  risk  of  every 
evil  which  may  have  been  felt  or  foretold  as  the 
probable  consequence  of  liberty.  It  were  right 
that  it  should  be  a gradual,  but,  ultimately,  a com- 
plete emancipation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  of  the  apprehen- 
ded evils,  that  is,  the  injury  done  to  the  landlords, 
would  become  lighter,  just  as  the  second,  or  the 
dependence  of  our  country  on  foreign  supplies, 
ever  increasing  with  the  increase  of  our  extrinsic 
population,  became  more  aggravated.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  greater  this  population  became,  the 
heavier  would  be  the  expense  at  which  we  had  to 
fetch  agricultural  produce  from  abroad,  so  that  the 
money  price  of  corn  would  rise  in  this  country ; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  nearly  this  might  effect 
a full  compensation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
But  though  it  should  fall  short  of  this,  the  real  in- 
jury to  the  landlords,  by  a fall  in  the  money  price 
of  corn,  stands  chiefly  connected,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  with  the  inequality  to  which  it 
would  give  rise  between  them  and  the  fund-holders. 
And  should  this  inequality  be  adjusted,  the  injury 
would  be  in  a great  measure  repaired.  Now,  we 
can  perceive  how  this  might  be  brought  about  by 
a rule  of  conditional  taxation.  For  the  sake  of 
example,  let  us  imagine  that  all  assessed  taxes, 
and  all  those  taxes  on  commodities  which  bore  on 
the  general  enjoyments  of  the  people,  were  aban- 
doned; and  that  there  was  substituted,  in  their 
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place,  an  income  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  land  and 
fund-holders  to  be  exacted  equally  from  both 
classes,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
preceding  year  had  been  sixty  shillings  a quarter. 
A scale  of  variations  in  the  tax  could  be  made  to 
quadrate  with  a scale  of  variations  in  the  price. 
When  wheat  fell  beneath  sixty  shillings  by  succes- 
sive differences,  there  might  be  a series  of  corre- 
sponding diminutions  on  the  income  tax  of  land- 
holders, and  of  increase  on  the  income  tax  of 
fund-holders.  And  the  converse  of  this  could  be 
made  to  take  place,  when  wheat  rose  above  sixty 
shillings.  We  should  thus,  with  all  the  various  con- 
ceivable changes  in  the  price  of  wheat,  have  the 
land-holders  paying  19,  or  18,  or  17  per  cent,  and 
so  downward  in  the  scale  in  cheap  years,  and  in 
ear  21,  or  22,  or  23,  and  so  upward  in  the  scale; 
while  the  charges  on  the  fund-holders  would  stand 
on  the  opposite  side  of  par.  The  same  rule  of 
equity  might  be  extended,  even  to  private  mortga- 
gees upon  land.  We  enter  into  no  further  details 
or  modifications  upon  this  plan.  It  is  offered  mere- 
) as  a suggestion,  and  as  being  precisely  of  that 
character  that  is  adapted  to  a measure  of  which  the 
issues  are  uncertain.  The  conditional  nature  of  the 
scheme  meets,  and  is  accommodated  to,  the  uncer- 
tainty; and  if  it  serve  no  other  purpose,  it  may  at 
east  demonstrate,  that  an  adjustment  which  shall 
harmonize  the  main  interests  of  this  complicated 
question,  is  not  impracticable. 

The  second  apprehended  evil  we  hold  to  be  far 
more  serious,  than  most  of  the  advocates  for  a free 
corn  trade  seem  disposed  to  allow.  The  depen- 
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dence  of  a country,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  population,  on  other  and  distant 
lands,  we  hold  to  be  a fearful  element  of  insecurity 
and  weakness.  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the 
ephemeral  duration  of  many  of  those  commercial 
states,  that  have  figured  their  brief  and  brilliant 
hour  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  their  com- 
merce abandoned  them,  the  stamina,  not  of  their 
greatness  alone,  but  often  of  their  very  being,  aban- 
doned them.  Or,  if  they  do  abide,  theirs,  like 
\ enice,  has  been  a shrunk  and  shrivelled  existence: 
and  that,  just  in  proportion  as  their  now  extinct 
commerce  did  at  one  time  overlap  their  agriculture. 
Our  comfort,  in  reference  to  Britain,  is,  that  though 
this  may  take  place  to  a certain  extent,  it  will  not 
do  it  far.  An  excrescence  will  be  formed,  but  such 
as  may  at  any  time  be  thrown  off  without  impairing 
the  substantial  wealth  or  greatness  of  our  nation. 
This  accretion  to  our  trade,  consequent  on  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  in  corn,  which  so  many 
look  to  with  triumphant  anticipation,  we  should 
look  to  with  alarm,  did  we  conceive  that  it  would 
effect  a mighty  proportional  addition  to  our  com- 
merce— and  only  look  to  with  toleration,  because 
of  its  believed  and  hoped-for  insignificance.  It  is 
vain  to  affirm  that  Britain,  when  thus  extended, 
would  rest  as  firmly  on  the  motley  foundation  of 
home  and  foreign  agriculture,  as  she  would  if, 
within  her  natural  limits,  she  rested  exclusively  on 
her  own  proper  basis.  The  advocates  for  freedom 
reason  badly  on  this  subject,  when  they  speak  of 
the  dependence  between  us  and  other  countries 
being  reciprocal — or  that  they  depended  as  much 
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on  our  manufactures,  as  we  on  their  food.  The 
distinction  is  overlooked  here,  (and  this  is  a cause 
of  error  in  many  other  departments  of  political  eco- 
nomy,) between  the  necessaries  and  conveniences, 
or,  still  more,  between  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life.  They  can  want  our  handiwork,  but  we, 
with  a large  surplus  population,  could  not  want 
their  food.  Our  comfort  is,  that  it  will  not  be  large. 
If  it  were,  we  should  at  times  be  exposed  to  visita- 
tions of  fearful  calamity — a calamity  that  might  be 
alleviated,  but  would  not  be  averted,  by  the  stored 
and  accumulated  grain  of  former  years,  of  which 
the  advocates  on  the  side  of  liberty  conceive  that 
it  might  ever  be  in  readiness  for  such  an  emergency. 

Any  apprehension  we  have  from  a repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  is  for  the  country  at  large,  and  not 
for  the  landlords.  There  might  be  immediate  loss 
to  them,  from  a change  in  the  power  of  money;  but 
even  this  could  be  made  up  by  an  adjusted  taxa- 
tion. After  which  we  see  nothing  else  but  their 
increasing  wealth  and  importance,  in  every  new^ 
addition  made  to  the  excrescent  commerce  and 
population  of  the  land.  Their  estates  would  rise 
m value,  just  as  the  contiguous  land  of  a great 
city  does,  with  every  enlargement  in  the  number 
of  Its  houses  and  families.  And  every  season  of 
universal  scarcity,  while  the  cause  of  severest  suf- 
fering to  the  British  community,  would  prove  a 
harvest  to  the  British  landlords.  They  would  have 
a fearful  command  over  the  services  of  the  dispos- 
able population.  The  high  prices  of  such  a period, 
enhanced  by  such  an  accumulation  of  human  be- 
ings upon  our  territory,  would  mightily  enlarge 
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their  fortunes,  or  clear  away  the  debts  of  their  for- 
mer extravagance.  . It  may  be  recollected  how  the 
famines  of  1799  and  1800  redounded  to  the  sudden 
prosperity  of  agriculturists.  We  should  anticipate, 
under  the  reformed  system,  a still  more  frequent 
recurrence  of  like  fits  and  intervals  of  prosperity. 
The  holders  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  therefore, 
may  w^ell  give  all  their  apprehensions  to  the  wind. 
With  the  certainty  that  the  population  will  increase 
just  as  their  commodity  increases,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  be  brought,  they  have  nothing  ulti- 
mately to  fear  in  the  consequences  of  an  unex- 
cepted freedom.  They,  at  all  times,  and  amid  all 
changes,  will  be  lords  of  the  ascendant.  They 
alone  stand  on  firm  vantage-ground,  and  should 
of  all.  men  be  exempted  from  those  mercantile 
jealousies,  by  unworthily  acting  upon  which,  they 
have  dissevered,  both  from  their  persons  and  their 
interests,  the  affections  of  the  people. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  or, 
at  least,  that  which  harmonizes  most  with  the  gen- 
eral object  of  our  work,  is,  that  however  great  the 
immediate  relief  of  a free  corn  trade  may  be,  it 
would  at  best  be  temporary,  and,  at  the  end  of 
some  brief  period,  would  at  length  cease  to  be  the 
minister  of  a greater  abundance  to  each  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  land,  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  The 
produce  of  our  home  agriculture  is  mightily  in- 
creased within  the  last  thirty  years.  Yet  who  will 
aflfirm  that  this  has  secured  ought  like  a permanent 
sufiiciency  and  comfort  to  the  people?  It  has  given 
us  a larger,  but  not  a more  prosperous  commonalty 
than  before.  And,  without  a change  in  the  taste 
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and  moral  habitude  of  the  working  classes,  this  i 
will  infallibly  be  the  result  of  all  the  additional  sup-  ^ 
plies  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  from  foreign  agri- 
culture. The  increase  of  their  numbers  will  follow 
close  on  the  enlargement  of  their  food ; so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  nay,  even  throughout  the 
process,  there  will  scarcely  be  the  sense  and  per- 
ception of  any  greater  sufficiency  than  before.  By 
all  means  let  the  boon  be  granted.  Let  the  free- 
dom of  this  trade  be  restored  perfectly,  though  pro- 
gressively—that  government  may  withdraw  itself 
from  the  obnoxious  attitude  of  appearing  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  people’s  subsistence.  Let  this 
semblance  of  hostility  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed  be  for  ever  obliterated;  for,  however 
insignificant  the  material,  the  moral  benefit  that 
would  ensue  is  incalculable.  The  material  enlarge- 
ment from  this,  as  from  every  other  source  that  we 
have  hitherto  attended  to,  would  be  but  temporary 
in  its  duration,  and  limited  in  its  amount ; and, 
after  it  had  reached  its  maximum,  we  should  only 
behold  a larger,  but  in  every  way  as  straitened  a 
population,  as  we  do  at  present,  or  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  stages  of  our  history.  Like  all  the  other 
external  capabilities  of  our  state,  it  will  soon  be 
overtaken.  The  only  sure  remedy  is  an  internal 
one.  The  pe/)ple  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  inde- 
finitely provide  from  without,  for  their  growing 
numbers.  But  by  the  moral  operation  of  prudence 
and  principle  from  within,  they  can  accommodate 
their  numbers  to  their  provision.  However  wide 
the  limit  may  be,  yet,  if  they  inconveniently  press 
upon  it,  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  largeness.  How- 
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ever  narrow  the  limit  may  he,  yet,  if  they  keep 
sufficiently  within  it,  this,  of  itself,  as  among  the 
peasants  of  sterile  Norway,  will  give  the  feeling  of  t 

largeness.  In  a word,  this  whole  argument  on 
foreign  trade,  and  more  especially  on  the  foreign 
trade  in  corn,  hut  leads  to  one  repetition  more  of 
the  oft-repeated  lesson— that  it  is  not  by  the  force 
of  material  resources,  but  by  the  force  of  moral  re- 
straints, we  shall  at  length  realize  the  spectacle  of 
a general  comfort  among  thriving  and  well-condi- 
tioned families.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  other 
power  than  that  of  Christian  education,  which  can 
chase  away  the  economic  or  political  distempers  of 
our  land;  which  can  either  conduct  us  at  the  first, 
or  keep  us  permanently  afterwards,  in  the  state  of 
a peaceful,  and  contented,  and  flourishing  society. 


(Note  H.  page  293.)  - On  the  gradual  Beform 
of  our  Financial  System. 

Practical  men,  with  their  contempt  for  theory, 
which  almost  always  is  a contempt  for  generalized 
truth,  receive  with  incredulity  every  affirmation 
which  relates  to  a state  of  things  that  greatly  dif- 
fers from  the  present  state,  with  whose  details  and 
familiarities  they  are  often  so  minutely  conversant. 
It  greatly  concerns,  therefore,  the  advocates  of 
every  change  from  one  state  to  another,  that  the 
transition  which  they  recommend  should  be  made 
out  in  a way  as  gradual  and  safely  progressive  as 
may  be;  and  that,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
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avoiding  those  substantial  inconveniences,  which 
all  sudden  and  desultory  movements  are  sure  to 
bring  along  with  them,  but  for  the  purpose  also, 
if  possible,  of  reconciling  those  alarmists,  whose 
resistance  to  innovation  forms  the  great  barrier  in ' 
the  way  of  all  improvements. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  true  wisdom,  that  nothing, 
save  where  principle  or  urgent  necessity  is  involved, 
should  be  done  per  saltum~.h\xt  that  every  thing, 
when  possible,  should  be  done  by  a process,  or 
without  violence  to  that  great  law,  both  of  nature 
and  of  sound  politics,  the  law  of  continuity.  It 
follows  not,  because  we  recommend  a complete 
change  or  a complete  abolition,  that  we  therefore 
want  the  instant  change  or  the  instant  abolition  of 
any  thing.  However  firm  our  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  certain  measures,  yet  we  should  de-  • 
sire,  in  the  act  of  carrying  them  into  accomplish- 
ment, never  to  forget  the  deference  which  is  due  to 
existing  interests,  or  even  to  existing  prejudices. 

On  this  principle  we  should  deprecate  an  imme- 
diate, although  we  are  friendly  to  a total  abolition 
of  the  present  corn  laws.  This  should  be  made  to 
take  place  by  a gradual  relaxation  in  fractional  in- 
stalments, as  of  a tenth  annually,  whereby  they 
might  be  wholly  done  away  in  ten  years;  at  which 
rate,  we  feel  confident  that,  before  the  termination 
of  the  process,  all  parties  would  be  experimentally 
convinced,  how  much  they  had  been  influenced  by 

the  veriest  bugbear,  in  their  opposition  to  a free 
corn  trade. 

\et  there  is  one  vestige  of  these  restrictions, 
which  we  should  feel  inclined  to  retain— not  as  a 
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relic  of  the  old  system  certainly,  nor  yet  as  a pro- 
tection to  British  landlords;  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  addition  to  the  public  revenue,  which  it  were 
most  rightful  and  legitimate  to  raise  from  this  par- 
ticular source.  The  truth  is,  that  these  importa- 
tions of  grain,  although  exaggerated  by  the  fancy 
of  many,  in  respect  to  their  future  and  eventual 
magnitude,  will  land  us  in  a somewhat  increased 
population,  and  perhaps  place  us  in  a somewhat 
more  precarious  state  than  we  might  otherwise  have 
been.  A somewhat  larger  establishment,  both 
civil  and  military,  may  be  required  by  this  extension 
of  our  numbers;  and  it  is  but  fair,  that  the  excres- 
cent population  should  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
made  to  defray  the  additional  expense  which  their 
own  residence  amongst  us  shall  have  created.  We 
have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  thinking  why 
taxation  should  be  shifted  away  from  commodities 
altogether,  and  more  especially  from  those  which 
are  in  general  use,  whether  among  capitalists  or 
labourers.  But  we  confess,  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  excrescent  population,  we  should 
not  object  to  a slight  duty,  as  of  five  shillings  a 
quarter  on  imported  corn — to  be  remitted  only  in 
years  of  scarcity.  So  far  from  this  being  in  con- 
travention to  any  doctrine  of  ours,  we  hold,  that 
not  only  would  it  be  consonant  with  strict  principle, 
but  that  the  theoretic  perfection  of  our  scheme 
would  rather  be  completed  than  impaired  by  it. 

But  neither  should  the  general  commutation  of 
all  taxes  into  a territorial  impost  be  adopted  imme- 
diately. It  should  be  done  by  a series  of  particu- 
lar commutations,  each  of  which  would  lighten  the 
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community  of  some  distinct  burden,  till  the  whole 
'vas,  in  the  course  of  years,  transferred  by  succes- 
sive centages  on  the  income  of  our  landed  and 
iunded  proprietors.  The  work  of  reform  should 
begin  with  those  taxes  which  bear  on  the  essential 
maintenance  of  labourers,  till  every  vestige  of  an 
imposition  on  any  of  their  comforts  was  completely 
done  away.  It  might  then  proceed  to  a similar 
relief  from  house,  and  window,  and  all  assessed 
taxes.  If  one-third  of  these  were  taken  off  annu- 
ally and  commuted,  we  should  be  wholly  delivered 
h-om  them  in  three  years.  The  reform  might  thus 
be  made  to  move  onward  from  one  commodity,  or 
object  of  taxation,  to  another—while,  at  each  step, 
the  administration  would  gather  new  popularity, 
and  earn,  at  every  distinct  act,  a fresh  sentiment 
ot  gratulation  and  gratitude  from  the  country  at 
arge.  Long  before  the  process  was  consum- 
mated, the  landlords,  however  alarmed  for  the  sys- 
tem at  the  first,  would  have  the  experimental  con- 
viction of  its  perfect  innocence,  nay,  of  its  great 
positive  benefit  to  themselves.  At  all  events,  did 
eir  fears  turn  out  to  be  very  obstinate,  or  even 
incurable,  The  process  might  be  arrested  at  any 
pven  point ; when,  instead  of  a large  income  tax 

present  duties,  they  might  be 
saddled  with  a very  moderate  one,  in  lieu  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  our  present  burdens.  It  is 
thus,  that  without  endangering  their  own  pros- 
peri  y in  the  least,  but,  we  think,  most  materially 
advancing  it,  they  have  it  in  their  power,  by  suc- 
cessive peace-offerings,  to  mollify  the  turbulent 

p ri  0 t e age,  and  establish  their  own  influence 
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and  security  on  a firm  basis  for  many  generations. 
We  know  not  a more  effectual  method  of  charming 
away  a rancorous  politics  from  our  nation — or  a 
method  by  which  the  discordant  elements  that  are 
now  so  busily  at  work  in  the  midst  of  British  so- 
ciety, could  be  more  readily  and  fully  harmonized. 

But  it  may  be  long  before  the  doctrine  is  ad- 
mitted, that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  on  land,  and 
still  longer,  before  it  is  proceeded  on  in  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation.  The  conviction  that  it  were 
expedient  to  commute  many  of  our  most  irritating 
taxes  into  a general  income  tax^  may  take  the  pre- 
cedency, for  many  years,  of  the  conviction  that  it 
were  fair  and  equitable  to  commute  all  taxes  what- 
ever into  a territorial  impost.  And  w^e  should  be 
thankful,  if  the  former  conviction  were  proceeded 
on  till  the  latter  w^as  fully  established.  It  were 
infinitely  better  than  the  present  universal  system 
of  taxation  upon  commodities,  that  there  should  be 
an  income  tax,  although  it  did  include  the  mer- 
cantile along  with  the  landed  classes.  We  believe 
the  latter  would  pay  all;  but,  leaving  this  question 
to  be  settled  afterwards  between  these  two  classes, 
there  is  another  question  more  urgent  still,  and 
demanding  an  immediate  settlement;  we  mean  the 
question  between  the  higher  and  the  humbler 
classes  in  society.  An  income  tax  on  the  former, 
to  the  ostensible  relief  of  the  latter,  would  wrest 
their  most  formidable  weapon  from  the  hand  of 
demagogues.  It  were  the  grand  specific,  we  be- 
lieve, for  appeasing  the  outcries  of  public  discon- 
tent, and  so  of  warding  off  from  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity,  the  principal  danger  to 
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which,  in  these  perilous  times,  it  is  exposed.  And 
it  were  a cheap  purchase  of  security  to  the  payers, 
for  it  would  just  be  making  them  pay  openly, 

what,  though  in  disguise,  they  now  pay  substanti- 
ally and  really. 

And  we  would  not  only  concede,  for  a time,  a 
part  of  our  theory,  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
prefer  a general  to  a territorial  income  tax:  we 
can  even  admit,  that  the  main  objects  of  financial 
reform  might  be  achieved,  although  the  commuta- 
tion from  commodities  to  income  were  not  univer- 
sal. There  are  certain  establishments,  as  the  post- 
office  for  example,  which  might  be  upheld,  and 
continue  to  yield  a revenue  to  government,  though 
without  the  penalties  and  restraints  by  which  it  is 
at  present  guarded  as  a monopoly.  There  are 
even  certain  articles  of  enjoyment,  as  the  higher 
wines  and  other  undoubted  luxuries,  which  may  be 
taxed  to  any  extent,  without  affecting  the  comfort 
of  the  lower  classes.  But  sugar  and  tea  enter  far 
too  largely  into  the  system  of  their  maintenance  to 
be  thus  classified ; insomuch,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  upon  these  would  lead,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  the  cheapening  of  labour,  and  so 
to  the  extension  of  agriculture.  This  tax,  there- 
fore, should  be  wholly  commuted;  and,  in  short,  if 
ought  but  an  income  tax  is  to  be  retained,  it  should 
stand  exclusively  associated  with  the  enjoyments 
and  expenditure  of  the  wealthy,  so  as  not  to  leave 
even  the  semblance  or  the  shadow  of  any  hardship 
on  the  working  classes  of  society.* 
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* It  would  more  fully  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  if  the 
income  or  property  tax,  instead  of  being  levied  by  a centage  on. 
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With  such  views,  we  cannot  share  in  the  patrio- 
I tic  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  on  the  subject  of  re- 
■ trenchment.  Our  patriotism  and  philanthropy  in- 

cline us  the  other  way.  In  common  estimation, 
the  demands  of  the  public  service  are  regarded  as 
so  many  encroachments  on  the  general  comfort  of 
society.  In  our  estimation,  they  are  but  encroach- 
ments on  the  luxury  of  one  class;  and  that  is,  the 
landed  proprietors : and  we  cannot  regard  with 
complacency  the  abridgments  which  are  made, 
either  in  the  number  or  the  support  of  national 
functionaries,  when  we  believe  that  the  only  effect 
will  be,  to  enlarge  the  means  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  enable  them  to  live  in  greater  splendour  or 
delicacy  than  before.  So  far  from  taxation  having 
been  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  we  believe  it  w as 
never  at  a greater  distance  from  the  limit  than  at 
this  moment;  and  to  substantiate  the  position,  we 
make  our  confident  appeal  to  the  growing  number 
of  those  families  in  the  country  who  are  elevated 
above  the  condition  of  labourers,  to  the  increased 
profusion  of  their  tables,  and  the  increased  magni- 
ficence of  their  houses,  and  furniture,  and  equi- 
page. In  other  words,  there  is  still,  with  all  the 
outcry  of  our  being  an  overburdened  people — 
there  is  still  a larger  fund  tor  the  additional  im- 
posts of  government,  than  at  any  former  period  in 
British  history ; or,  w hich  is  the  same  thing,  a 
^ larger  disposable  population,  who,  with  but  the 

surrender  of  luxury  on  the  part  of  pnvate  indi- 

tli6  wliol6  inconiGj  were  loviGd  l)y  s ccntfi^G  on  tli6  excess  of 
income  over  a certain  fixed  income,  beneath  which  taxation  should 
not  be  carried. 
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viduals,  can  be  spared  for  enlarging  the  civil,  and 
the  military,  and  the  educational,  and  all  the  use- 
ful or  respectable  establishments  of  the  nation. 
When  told,  as  we  often  are,  that  no  trade  can 
bear  to  be  taxed  any  further ; our  reply  is,  that  it 
is  not  the  trade  which  furnishes  the  tax.  Trade 
is  but  the  channel,  and  not  the  fountain-head,  of 
all  the  supplies  which  come  into  the  treasury.  It 
is  not  commerce,  but  its  customers,  who  pay  all 
taxes ; and  these  are,  mainly,  the  holders  of  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  They  can  bear  to  be  fur- 
ther taxed,  so  long  as  they  indulge  in  articles  of 
enjoyment  which  might  be  dispensed  with ; and, 
in  giving  up  these,  they  might  abridge  or  annihi- 
late many  a trade,  yet  without  destroying  the  sus- 
tenance either  of  its  capitalists  or  labourers,  which, 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  is  but  transferred  into 
the  coffers  of  government.  i>y  this  process,  w'e 
but  exchange  the  products  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures for  public  benefits;  and  we  repeat,  that 
instead  of  stinting  any  goodly  or  desirable  objects 
of  patriotism,  never  was  there  a time  when  they 
might  be  more  freely  and  bounteously  extended. 
Having  such  views  on  the  real  effects  and  rationale 
of  taxation,  we  cannot  give  our  admiration  or  ap- 
proval to  the  scurvy  economics  of  the  day.  To 
our  eye,  they  have  the  characteristics  of  selfish- 
ness and  sordidness ; and  we  can  see  nothing  in 
these  paltry  savings  of  government,  but  a surren- 
der, of  great  public  interests,  that  the  ignoble  gra- 
tifications of  sense  or  of  vanity  may  be  left  unim- 
paired. 

One  great  benefit  of  our  proposed  commutation 
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were,  that  it  wmuld  break  up  the  association 
which  now  obtains  between  lofty  and  high-minded 
patriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  wTetched  pe- 
iiuriousness  on  the  other.  It  might  perhaps  bieak 
up  too,  that  low  arithmetical  politics  which  has 
had  too  long  the  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  It  would  bring  the  real  sides  of  the  alter- 
native clearly  and  undisguisedly  into  view ; mak- 
ing it  quite  palpable,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  population  was  in  no  way  affected  by 
t^axes;  so  that  after  this  element  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  reasoning,  it  would  become  ma- 
nifes^t  as  day,  that  taxation  and  the  public  service 
might  be  indefinitely  extended,  without  one  earthly 
interest  but  that  of  the  landlord’s  being  made  to 
suffer  from  it. 

There  is  one  obvious  effect  that  would  ensue 
from  this  great  change  in  the  financial  system  of 
the  country.  It  would  lower  the  money  price  of 
manufacturing  labour ; and  so,  by  cheapening,  it 
would  enlarge  our  exports.  The  taxes  at  present 
do  not  neutralize ; but  they  so  far  countervail  the 
natural  advantages  of  British  industry,  as  to  bring 
us  sooner  than  otherwise  to  the  limit  of  our  expor- 
tation. By  enlarging  this  limit,  and  so  extending 
our  foreign  markets,  we  should  certainly  export  a 
greater  amount  of  manufactures  than  we  do  at 
present;  and  this  would  seem  to  land  us  in  what 
we  certainly  do  not  hold  to  be  a desirable  object, 
the  increase  of  our  excrescent  population.  It 
should  be  recollected,  how'ever,  that  the  same  re- 
mission of  taxes  which  would  cheapen  manufactur- 
ing, would  also  cheapen  agricultural  labour ; and 
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SO,  would  both  let  forth  the  agriculture  upon  in- 
ferior soils,  and  spread  a more  strenuous  cultiva- 


tion over  the  whole  territory.  There  would,  along 
then  with  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  be  an 


extension  of  our  agriculture;  so  that  the  one  might 


possibly  not  overlap  the  other  to  a greater  extent 
than  before.  The  return  imports  for  the  additional 


exports,  need  not  consist  of  additional  agricultural 
produce,  to  feed  the  then  larger  excrescent  popu- 
lation. They  may  consist  of  additional  foreign 
luxuries,  to  be  purchased  by  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, whose  then  larger  revenues,  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  agriculture,  should  enable  them  to  live 
more  sumptuously  than  before.  Or  they  may  con- 
sist of  additional  second  necessaries — so  named, 
because,  though  imported  from  abroad,  they  do, 
in  fact,  form  objects  of  demand,  and  so  enter  into 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  population.  We 
have  already  adverted,  and  with  feelings  of  gratu- 
lation,  to  the  dissimilarity  between  Britain  and 
those  smaller  states,  whose  importance  and  glorv 
departed  when  their  commerce  abandoned  them. 
Tlie  difference  lies  in  the  amplitude  of  our  agri- 
cultural basis,  so  that  although  commerce  should 
forsake  our  shores,  we  should  find  a resource  and 
a harbourage  for  almost  all  the  population  who  are 
now  employed  in  it.  Now,  whatever  adds  to  the 
agricultural  basis,  augments  this  security;  and  the 
remission  of  all  taxes  which  bear  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  labour,  has  clearly  this  effect.  It  is  tan- 
tamount to  making  the  country  a larger  one  than 
before;  and  the  likelihood  is,  that  with  all  the 
facilities  given  by  this  financial  reform  to  manu- 
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facturing  labour,  yet,  with  the  commeusurate  faci- 
lities given  at  the  same  time  to  agricultural  labour, 
the  excrescent  population  might  not  have  a greater 
proportion  to  the  natural,  after  the  change  than 

before  it. 


Synoptical  View  of  the  Political  Economy  of 

this  Volume* 

It  has  not  been  our  object  to  deliver  a regular 
system  of  political  economy.  It  has  been  to  estab- 
lish the  following  specihc  proposition— 1 hat  no 
economic  enlargements  in  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  a country,  can  ensure  ought  like  a permanent 
comfort  or  sufficiency  to  the  families  of  the  land. 
Followed  up  as  these  enlargements  are,  by  a com- 
mensurate, or  generally  by  an  overpassing  increase 
of  the  population— the  country,  while  becoming 
richer  in  the  aggregate,  may  continue  to  teem  with 
as  great,  perhaps  a greater,  amount  of  individual 
distress  and  penury,  than  in  the  humbler  and  ear- 
lier days  of  her  history.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  hi<rhway  to  our  secure  and  stable  prosperity  is, 
not  so° much  to  enlarge  the  limit  of  our  externa 
means,  as  so  to  restrain  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  they  shall  not  press  too  hard  upon  that 
limit.  But  the  only  way  of  rightly  accomplishing 
this,  is  through  the  medium  of  a higher  sell- 

* The  foot-note  references  to  hooks  in  this  article,  are  to 

former  pilhlications  of  the  Author;  ivherein  some  of  the  princl- 

ries  of  the  present  work  have  been  stated  and  defended. 
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respect,  and  higher  taste  for  the  comforts  and  de- 
cencies of  life  among  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
only  a moral  and  voluntary  restraint  that  should 
be  aimed  at,  or  that  can  be  at  all  effectual ; the 
fruit,  not  of  any  external  or  authoritative  compul- 
sion, but  of  their  own  spontaneous  and  collective 
will.  This  is  evidently  not  the  achievement  of  a 
day,  but  the  slow  product  of  education,  working 
insensibly,  yet  withal  steadily  and  surely,  on  the 
habits  and  inclinations  of  the  common  people ; be- 
getting a higher  cast  of  character,  and,  as  the  un- 
failing consequence  of  this,  a higher  standard  of 
®^joyincnt;  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  more  pro- 
vident, and  hence,  both  later  and  fewer  marriages. 
Without  this  expedient,  no  possible  enlargement 
of  the  general  wealth  can  enlarge  the  individual 
comfort  of  families ; but,  as  in  China,  we  shall  be- 
hold  a general  want  and  wretchedness  throughout 
the  mass  of  society.  With  this  expedient,  no  limi- 
tation in  the  way  of  further  increase  to  our  wealth 
will  depress  the  condition,  though  it  will  restrain 
the  number  of  our  families ; but,  as  in  Norway, 
we  shall  behold  the  cheerful  spectacle  of  a thriv- 
ing,  independent,  and  respectable  peasantry. 

But  though  our  main  object  has  been  to  ex-  * 
hibit  such  proofs  and  illustrations  as  may  have  oc- 
curred to  us  for  the  establishment  of  this  position; 
and  though  we  do  not  profess  to  have  unfolded  in 
our  volume.  Political  Economy,  according  to  the 
forms,  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  a science;  yet  a 
political  economy,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  gathered 
out  of  it.  We  may  not  have  accomplished  the 
regular  construction  of  a system,  be  it  right  or 
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wrong,  but  we  have  at  least  furnished  the  materi- 
als of  one ; and  we  conclude  with  a brief  exposition 
of  its  leading  principles  and  peculiarities. 

1.  The  division  of  the  labouring  population  into 
the  agricultural,  the  secondary,  and  the  disposable. 

It  presents  many  new  and  important  relations  in 
the  science  of  political  economy.  No  ground  will 
be  cultivated,  (unless  by  the  interference  of  some 
artificial  and  compulsory  legislation,)  that  is  not  at 
least  able  to  feed  the  agricultural  population  em- 
ployed on  it,  and  their  secondaries.  Hence  the 
higher  the  standard  of  enjoyment  is  among  the 
people  at  large,  the  greater  will  be  the  secondary, 
and  the  less  will  be  the  disposable  class ; or  cor- 
responding to  this,  the  greater  will  be  the  wages, 
and  the  less  will  be  the  rent,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  limited  will  be  the  cultivation,  be- 
cause of  the  larger  produce  that  will  be  required 
from  the  soil  last  entered  on,  to  feed  the  larger 

number  of  secondaries.* 

2.  That  the  great  aim  of  every  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropist and  patriot,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
enjoyment;  even  though  it  should  somewhat  lessen 
the  rent,  and  somewhat  limit  the  cultivation.  1 hat 
there  must  be  less  food  raised  in  virtue  of  this 
narrower  cultivation ; and  hence,  a somewhat  nar- 
rower society.  But  that  this,  with  general  com- 
fort among  the  families,  is  vastly  preferable  to  a 
more  numerous  society,  with  all  the  consequent 

miseries  of  an  over-peopled  land. 

3.  That  there  is  no  other  method  by  which 

* « Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources,”  to  be  repub- 
iished  in  the  next  volume  of  our  series. 
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wages  can  be  kept  permanently  high,  than  by  the 
operation  of  the  moral  preventive  check  among 
the  working  classes  of  society ; and  that  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  elevating  their  standard  of  en- 

means  both  of  common  and 

Christian  education.* 

4.  That  however  menacing  an  aspect  the  po- 
hey,  whose  object  is  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  may  have  on  the  interest  of  the 
landlords,  by  encroaching  on  the  rent  of  land— yet 
they  have  every  security  for  a great  and  growing 
revenue  notwithstanding.  Such,  in  the  first  placed 
is  the  strength  of  the  principle  of  population,  that 
there  is  no  danger  but  wages  will  be  kept  suffici- 
ently low,  and  cultivation  be  carried  down  among 
the  inferior  soils  sufficiently  far.  And  besides, 
every  improvement  in  the  methods  of  husbandry, 
by  lessening  the  agricultural  population  needed  for 
the  work  of  farms— and  every  improvement  in  the 
powers  of  manufacturing  industry,  by  lessenino- 
the  population  needed  for  preparing  the  second 
necessaries  of  life— will  serve  to  increase  the  dis- 
posable population  who  are  at  the  service  of  the 
landlords,  and,  along  with  this,  the  rent  out  of 
w ich  this  third  class  of  labourers  is  maintained. 

1 he  improvements  which  are  ever  taking  place  in 
the  powers  of  labour,  will  greatly  more  than  coun- 
tervail any  diminution,  effected  by  the  moral  check, 
on  the  number  of  labourers.  Or,  in  other  words’ 
the  standard  of  enjoyment  may  rise,  and  yet  the 
income  of  landlords  rise  along  with  it.  Human 

XIV  "xv"Md  XV?  1";”°""''  Pf'y  of  o NalioD,"  being  the 
Aiv.  AV.  and  AVI.  Volumes  of  the  Series. 
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industry,  aided  by  human  skill,  is  ever  becoming 
more  productive ; and,  from  this  cause,  if  workmen 
will  only  assert  and  make  good  their  own  proper 
share  of  the  increased  produce,  there  are  abundant 
means  for  the  comforts  both  of  the  proprietors  and 
of  the  general  population  being  enlarged  contem- 
poraneously.* 

5.  That  high  wages  are  not  necessarily  confined 
to  the  period  when  the  wealth  of  society  is  in  a 
state  of  progressive  increase;  and  neither  does  it 
follow,  that,  when  this  wealth  has  attained  its 
maximum,  and  become  stationary,  the  wages  of 
labour  must  be  low.  That  it  remains  in  the  col- 
lective power  of  labourers  to  sustain  their  wages 
at  as  high  a level  in  the  ultimate,  as  in  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  the  wealth  of  a country.  That 
the  moral  preventive  check  on  population  can 
achieve  and  perpetuate  this  result;  but  that  nothing 
else  will  do  it. 

6.  That  in  every  country,  where  the  laws  are 
efficient  and  equitable,  and  the  people  are  indus- 
trious, the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will,  under  the 
guidance  of  personal  interest  and  enterprise,  be 
carried  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  being  profitable. 
That,  in  these  circumstances,  to  enter  on  a scheme 
of  home-colonization,  is  to  extend  the  agriculture 
beyond  this  limit ; or,  in  other  words,  to  enter 
upon  soils  which  will  not  repay  the  expenses  of 
their  cultivation.  That  such  a process  can  only 
be  upheld  by  taxation,  or  by  turning  so  many  of 
the  disposable  population  either  into  agrarians  or 
secondaries.  That  the  process  reaches  its  ulti- 

* “ Clnistian  and  Economic  Politv  of  a Nation.” 
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matum,  when  the  last  man  of  the  disposable  popu- 
lation, withdrawn  from  the  preparation  of  luxuries, 
is  converted  into  an  agricultural  or  secondary  la- 
bourer. That  this  implies  a state  of  things,  when 
the  whole  rent  of  the  land  is  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
penses of  a pauperism,  now  accumulated  to  the 
uttermost.  That  by  the  time  when  such  a consum- 
mation is  reached,  and  probably  long  before  it, 
the  landowners,  loosened  from  all  interest  or  care 
in  their  estates,  would  abandon  the  administration 
of  them.  That  when  once  the  tie  of  property  was 
broken,  there  would  ensue  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  society.  That  the  occupiers  or  labourers 
on  the  inferior  soils,  now  deprived  of  the  essential 
support,  which,  through  the  medium  of  their  pro- 
prietors, they  drew  from  the  superior  ones,  would 
turn,  in  violence,  on  the  more  fortunate  occupiers 
of  the  better  land.  And  finally,  that,  whatever 
temporary  respite  society  might  obtain  from  a 
scheme  of  home-colonization,  it  is  a scheme  which, 
if  persisted  in,  must  have  its  final  upshot  in  the 
most  fearful  and  desolating  anarchy 

7.  That  this  contemplation  suggests  two  dis- 
tinct limits — one,  the  extreme  limit  of  a profitable, 
another,  the  extreme  limit  of  a possible  cultivation. 
That,  by  abstaining  from  schemes  of  pauperism, 
and,  instead  of  these,  giving  the  whole  strength 
and  wisdom  of  government  to  the  best  schemes  of 
popular  education,  we  shall  keep  within  the  for- 
mer limit;  and,  with  an  untouched  disposable  po- 
pulation, whether  for  the  luxury  of  proprietors,  or 
for  the  public  objects  of  a sound  and  enlightened 
patriotism,  we  may  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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general  population  in  a state  of  respectaole  com- 
fort and  sufficiency.  But  if,  transgressing  the 
former  limit,  we  enter,  with  our  home-colonists, 
on  unprofitable  soils,  and  so  make  way  towards 
the  latter  limit— from  that  moment,  in  thus  making 
room  for  a larger,  we  are  on  the  sure  road  to  a 
greatly  more  wretched  society  than  before;  and 
degrade  throughout  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  while  we  at  once  impoverish  the  landlords 
and  enfeeble  the  state,  by  trenching  on  the  dis- 
posable population. 

8.  That  no  trade  or  manufacture  contributes 
more  to  the  good  of  society,  than  the  use  or  en- 
joyment which  is  afforded  by  its  own  commodities; 
hence  the  delusiveness  of  that  importance  which 
'has  been  ascribed  to  them,  as  if  they  bore  any 
creative  part  in  augmenting  the  public  revenue,  or 
as  if,  apart  from  the  use  of  their  commodities, 
they  at  all  contributed  to  the  strength  or  greatness 
of  the  nation;  and  hence,  also,  the  futility  of  the 
common  distinction  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labour.* 

9.  That  although  commerce  re -acted  most 
powerfully  on  agriculture  at  the  termination  of  the 
middle  ages,  so  as  to  introduce  a new  habit  of  ex- 
penditure among  the  landlords,  and  mightily  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  land — yet,  now  that  the 
habit  is  firmly  and  fully  established,  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  though  any  given  branch  of  trade  or  ma- 
nufactures should  be  extinguished,  that  it  will 
sensibly  throw  back  the  agriculture.  For  that  no 
proprietor  would  let  down  the  cultivation  of  his 

* “ Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources.” 
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estate,  because  the  failure  or  fluctuation  of  par- 
ticular trades  had  placed  beyond  his  reach  some 
of  his  wonted  enjoyments.  That  he  would  still  be 
at  no  loss  for  objects  on  which  to  spend  his  in- 
come ; and  that,  therefore,  a large  income  w'ould 
be  as  much  his  earnest  aim  and  his  felt  interest  as  7 
before. 

10.  That  there  is,  therefore,  a misplaced  and 

exa2:gerated  alarm  connected  with  the  decay  or 
the  loss  of  trade.  That  the  destruction  of  a ma- 
nufacture does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
maintenance  now  expended  on  manufacturers;  and 
that  the  whole  mischief  incurred  by  such  an  event 
would  be  to  them  a change  of  employment,  along 
with  a change  of  enjoyment  to  their  customers; 
after  which,  we  should  behold,  in  every  countiy 
subsisted  by  its  own  agricultural  produce,  as  large  j 

a population  as  well  maintained  as  before.* 

11.  That  they  are  chiefly  the  holders  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  or  landed  proprietors,  who 
impress,  by  their  taste  and  demand,  any  direction 
which  seemeth  unto  them  good,  on  the  labours  of 

the  disposable  population.  , 

12.  Grant  but  industry  and  protection,  and  ; 

then  capital  will  be  found  to  have  in  it  as  great  an 
increasing  and  restorative  power  as  population 

has ; and  that  any  policy  for  fostering,  or  any  fears  \ 

for  the  decay  of  the  one,  are  as  chimerical  as  the  | 

same  policy  or  the  same  fears  in  reference  to  the 
other;  and  that  capital  can  no  more  increase  be-  ^ 

yond  a certain  limit  than  population  can.f  I 

* Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources.’* 

I ‘‘  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nation.” 
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J3.  That  the  diminution  of  capital,  occasioned 
oy  excessive  expenditure,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, is  not  repaired  so  much  by  parsimony,  as  by 
the  action  of  a diminished  capital  on  profits ; and 
that  the  extravagance  of  government  or  of  indivi- 
duals, which  raises  prices  by  the  amount  of  that 
extravagance,  produces  only  a rotation  of  pro- 
perty, without  any  further  diminution  of  it,  than 
what  arises  from  the  somewhat  higher  rate  of 
profit,  which  an  increased  expenditure  brings  along 
with  it;  and  which  higher  rate  of  profit  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  limit  the  cultivation  of  land. 

14.  That  trade  is  liable  to  gluts,  both  general 
and  partial;  that  no  skilful  distribution  of  the  ca- 
pital among  particular  trades,  can  save  the  losses 
which  ensue  from  a general  excess  of  trading;  and 
that  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  the  undue 
extension  has  taken  place  by  means  of  credit,  or 
from  an  excess  of  capital. 

15.  That  the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the 
collective  will  of  capitalists,  just  as  the  rate  of 
wages  is  by  the  collective  will  of  labourers — the 
former,  by  the  command  w hich  they  have,  through 
their  greater  or  less  expenditure,  over  the  amount 
of  capital ; the  latter,  by  the  command  which  they 
have,  through  their  later  or  earlier  marriages,  over 
the  amount  of  population.  That  by  raising  or 
lowering,  therefore,  the  standard  of  enjoyment 
among  capitalists,  profit  is  raised  or  low  ered ; that, 
in  this  way,  both  classes  may  encroach  on  the  rent 
of  land,  and  share  its  produce  more  equally  with 
the  landlords. 

16.  That  when  the  agricultural  produce  of  a 
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country  is  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  its  popula- 
tion, Its  foreign  trade  is  as  much  directed  by  the 
taste,  and  upheld  by  the  ability,  of  its  landed  pro- 
pnetors,  as  the  home-trade  is.* 

n desirable  that  the  commerce 
ot  Britain  should  greatly  overlap  its  agricultural 
asis ; and  that  the  excrescent  population,  sub- 
sisted on  corn  from  abroad,  yield  a very  insi<r- 
nificant  fraction  to  the  public  revenue.f  ° 

18.  That,  nevertheless,  there  should  be  a gra- 
dual relaxation  of  the  corn  laws,  and  ultimately  a 
ree  corn  trade— with  the  exception  of  a small 
duty  on  importation,  for  the  single  purpose  of  a 
revenue  to  government,  by  which  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses to  which  it  is  subjected,  from  the  addition 

made  by  the  excrescent  to  the  whole  popuia- 
tion.  ^ ^ 

19.  That  the  abolition  of  their  monopoly  in 
corn,  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  British  land- 
lords; saving  that  the  increase  thereby  given  to 
the  value  of  money,  might  create  an  inequality  be- 
tween them  and  the  fundholders— which  inequa- 
lity however,  could  be  rectified,  by  means  of  an 
adjusted  taxation. 

20.  That,  probably,  a free  corn  trade  would 

not  bui^en  the  country  with  a large  excrescent 
population. 

21  That  Britain  has  little  or  nothing  to  appre- 
hend  from  the  loss  of  her  colonies  and  commerce ; 
but  that  a change  of  employment  to  the  disposable 

till  of  National  Resources,”  and  “ Clms- 

ticin  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nation.” 
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population,  and  of  enjoyment  to  their  maintainers, 
would  form  the  whole  result  of  it.  And  that 
though,  historically,  foreign  trade  did,  at  the  ter- 
mination.of  the  middle  ages,  stimulate  agriculture, 
yet  that  now,  under  all  the  possible  fluctuations  of 
trade,  there  is  perfect  security  for  the  cultivation 
of  land,  on  to  that  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  yield 
any  surplus  produce  to  the  landlord. 

*22.  That,  with  the  exception  of  their  first  brief 
and  temporary  effect  on  wages  and  the  profits  of 
circulating  capital,  and  of  their  more  prolonged 
effect  on  the  profits  of  fixed  capital— all  taxes  fall 
upon  land ; the  interest  of  its  mortgages  being  in- 
cluded. 

23.  That  this  doctrine,  though  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  exploded  errors  of  the  French  econo- 
mists, should  not  share  in  the  discredit  attached 
to  their  school — if  upheld  by  other  reasonings,  and 
made  to  rest  on  other  principles,  than  those  of  the 
economists.  That  the  grounds  on  which  our  con- 
viction in  this  matter  is  established,  were  never 
once  recognised  by  these  economists — that  is,  the 
dependence  of  wmges  on  an  element  over  which 
labourers,  collectively,  have  the  entire  control — 
we  mean  population ; and  the  dependence  of  profit 
on  an  element  over  which  traders,  collectively, 
have  the  entire  control — we  mean  capital. 

24.  That,  to  estimate  the  whole  effect  of  taxes 
upon  land,  we  should  add  to  the  effect  of  them,  in 
aggravating  the  expenditure  of  landlords,  the  effect 
of  them  in  lessening  their  receipts.  That  every 
tax  which  bears  on  the  profit  or  maintenance  of 
the  agricultural  capitalists,  and  which  bears  on  the 
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wages  or  maintenance  of  the  agricultural,  and  their 
secondary  labourers,  and,  generally,  which  en- 

1 d"ed,!ct  management-creates 

auction,  pro  tanto,  from  the  rent.  That  for 
the  commutation  of  all  taxes  into  a territorial  and 

thf  if  rT‘’  equivalent  to 

he  landlords  6rst,  m the  lessened  expenses  of 

the  land  now  under  cultivation.  And  thatthev 
over  and  above,  would  obtain  more  than  an  equi- 
valent, m the  new  rent  which  would  accrue  from 
the  more  extended  cultivation  of  their  laud  now 

va"tf  n hTd  f 

vation  had  formerly  been  limited. 

25.  That  the  effect  of  tithes,  in  contracting  the 

taxes  on  capitalists,  or  labourers,  or  the  instru 
would  fu  re'Tf  ^ 

the  general  community;  but,  at  last,  would 
?he Inflords  “ ^"'”S-ent  to 

lishfd  ”‘'8'“  "0*  ‘0  be  abo- 

shed  but  commuted,  as  there  ought  to  he  a more 

I beral  provision  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
Mrt'oriT°rl  ™"'’®  0®P00'nlly>  for  the  sup- 

ments  the  p H ecclesiastical  establish- 

Scf  t of  "bieh  is  indispensahle  to 

tiotof  the 

27.  That  the  extreme  limit  of  taxation  is  the 
Ea*dowm°Sts.”  and  Ecclesi».tic.l 
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landed  rental  of  the  kingdom ; and  that,  were  taxa- 
tion carried  to  this  limit,  it  would  place  the  great 
bulk  of  the  disposable  population  in  the  service  ol 
the  state. 

28.  That  the  capabilities  of  the  nation  for  de- 
fensive war  are  greatly  underrated — they  being  at 
least  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  disposable 
population.* 

29.  That  the  superior  influence  of  Britain  over 
other  nations  in  distant  parts,  is  due  to  her  ex- 
ports ; and  that  if,  instead  of  her  lighter  manufac- 
tures, she  had  to  export  raw  produce,  her  power 
in  offensive  war  would  be  lessened,  while  she 
might  continue  as  strong  in  defensive  w^ar  as  be- 
fore ; and  that,  therefore,  the  balance  of  power  is 
a topic  of  needless  and  misplaced  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  British  statesmen. 

30.  That  the  national  debt  is  tantamount  to  a 
general  mortgage  on  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  it  has  occasioned  no  diminution  of  capital — 
the  absorption  of  capital  by  the  government  loan 
of  any  particular  year,  being  replaced  next  year 
by  the  operation  of  the  diminished  capital  upon 
profits. 

31.  That  if  the  expenses  of  a w^ar  are  raised 
within  the  year,  they  do  not  enhance  general 
prices ; but  that,  in  as  far  as  they  are  defrayed  by 
loans,  prices  rise,  and  so  that  the  excess  upon  the 
whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  borrowed.! 

32.  That  the  national  debt  is  therefore  a double 

* “ Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources.” 

I “ Cbristian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nation.” 
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J burden  upon  the  community,  having  been  already 

paid  once  in  the  excess  of  those  higher  prices 
which  are  consequent  upon  each  loan ; and  to  be 
paid  a second  time,  either  by  a perpetual  interest, 
or  by  the  liquidation  of  the  principal. 

33.  fhat  the  nation  is  as  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  any  war  by  taxes  within  the  year,  as  by 
taxes  and  loans  together — seeing  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  does  pay  the  loans  within  the  year  too,  in 

the  higher  prices  which  these  loans  have  occa- 
sioned. 

34.  That  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  essentially 
linked  with  the  political  strength,  and  other  great 
public  interests  of  the  nation. 

35.  That,  on  the  whole,  no  enlargement  of  our 
economical  resources  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
a population,  who  are  under  no  moral  or  pruden- 
tial restraint  on  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 
That  the  effect  of  each  successive  addition  to  the 
means  of  our  subsistence,  will,  in  that  case,  be 
only  a larger,  but  not  a more  comfortable  or  bet- 
ter-conditioned society.  That  however  numerous, 
or  however  successful  the  expedients  may  be,  for 

adding  to  the  amount  of  national  wealth they  will 

be  nullified,  in  point  of  effect  on  the  sensible  com- 
fort of  families,  by  the  operation  of  but  one  expe- 
dient more,  which  shall  ensure  a proportional,  or 

. ^ ^ ^ y towards  greater  than  a propor- 

tional, addition  to  the  national  population.  That 
a law  of  compulsory  relief  for  the  poor  is  precisely 
such  a.n  expedient;  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  in 
operation,  every  other  device  which  philanthropy 
can  suggest,  or  even  an  enlightened  political  eco- 
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nomy  can  sanction,  will  turn  out  to  be  futile  and 
abortive.* 

36.  That  but  for  this  disturbing  force,  which 
so  unsettles  the  providential  habits  of  the  people, 
and  so  undermines  every  principle,  whether  of 
nature  or  Christianity,  to  the  spontaneous  opera- 
tion of  which  the  care  of  the  poor  ought  always  to 
have  been  confided — society  might  undergo  a very 
speedy  amelioration.  Because  that  a very  small 
excess  in  the  number  of  labourers,  effects  a verv 
large  and  disproportionate  reduction  in  the  price 
of  labour ; and  therefore,  by  a reverse  process,  it 
might  only  require  a very  insignificant  fraction  of 
relief  from  the  numbers  of  the  people,  to  operate 
a very  large  relief  on  their  circumstances  and 
comforts.  That  emigration  for  the  lessening  of 
the  number,  and  the  various  other  economical  ex- 
pedients for  the  enlargement  of  the  means,  will  be 
of  but  slight  and  temporary  effect,  so  long  as  the 
law  of  pauperism  shall  maintain  the  population  in 
a state  of  perpetual  overflow.  But  that,  if  these 
were  related  to  a scheme  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  pauperism,  they  would  smooth  the  transi- 
tion from  a system  of  compulsory,  to  one  of  natu- 
ral and  gratuitous  relief ; after  which,  it  were  in 
the  power  of  common,  and  more  especially  of 
Christian  education,  indefinitely  to  raise  the  habits 
and  tastes,  and,  along  with  these,  to  raise  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  people. 

* “ Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nation/’  and  Pamph- 
lets on  Pauperism,  passim. 
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We  are  now  aware  of  at  least  ten  different  reviews 
on  a work  entituled,  “ Political  Economy  in  con- 
nection with  the  Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects 
of  Society,”  and  of  these  the  majority  are  hostile 
to  the  principles  of  the  Volume.* 

Yet,  in  the  following  Pamphlet,  we  have  singled 
out  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  the 
only  subject  of  our  reply. 

Our  main  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  Journal 
now  mentioned  still  adheres  to  the  Malthusian 
doctrine  of  Population;  so  that  its  opposition  is 
more  confined  to  such  tenets  as  are  peculiar  to 
ourselves : whereas  the  other  adverse  criticisms  of 
any  weight,  from  the  standing  and  authority  of 
the  periodicals  in  which  they  appear,  all  proceed 
on  the  assumption  of  that  doctrine  being  errone- 
ous; and  hence,  are  rather  directed  against  the 
views  of  Mr  Malthus,  than  against  those  which 
are  properly  our  own. 

That  the  rate  at  which  Population  would  in- 

* We  have  since  seen  the  “ British  Critic,”  which  concurs 
with  us  in  the  main  lessons  of  our  work. 
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crease,  if  the  adequate  means  of  subsistence  were 
at  all  times  within  reach,  greatly  exceeds  the  rate 
at  which  the  means  of  subsistence  can  increase, 
with  all  the  aids  and  practicable  openings,  which 
either  the  mechanical  arts,  or  the  sound  and  liberal 
policy  of  governments  could  afford  to  human  la- 
bour— we  have  long  regarded  as  a position,  founded 
both  on  the  widest  possible  experience,  and  the 
clearest  possible  demonstration.  This  is  the  one 
doctrine,  which — whether  in  respect  of  evidence 
by  observation,  or  of  deduction  by  reasoning — is 
more  like  a truth  in  mixed  mathematics,  than 
any  other  doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  human 
affairs. 

Such  being  our  strong  convictions  on  the  side 
of  Mr  Malthus,  we  could  not  but  lay  our  account 
with  the  strenuous  opposition  of  all  who  differ 
from  him.  And  this  opposition,  come  when  it 
may,  was  sure  to  be  an  impassioned  one.  The 
controversy  in  fact  has  long,  in  regard  to  all  es- 
sential principle,  been  exhausted ; and  has  now 
become  a contest  of  feeling,  rather  than  a contest 
of  argument.  Were  it  but  a hostile  conviction  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  one 
might  hope  for  the  removal  of  it.  But  the  case  is 
different,  when,  instead  of  this,  it  is  the  revolt  of 
pained  and  irritated  sentiment,  which,  so  far  from . 
being  allayed,  is  exasperated  the  more,  in  very 
proportion  as  the  lights  of  arithmetic  and  experi- 
ence are  made  to  shine  upon  the  question.  One 
might  know  how  to  manage  a mere  resistance  of 
the  understanding.  But  when  it  is  resistance  in 
the  shape  of  a sensitive  antipathy,  it  becomes  more 
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difficult  to  deal  with.  We  might  regret  it.  But 
we  do  not  well  see  how  we  can  redargue  it. 

The  likest  thing  to  it  which  we  recollect,  in  the 
history  of  human  controversies,  is  the  state  of 
parties,  on  that  celebrated  question  in  moral  sci- 
ence—‘ the  Liberty  of  the  Will.’  There  is  such  a 
semblance,  at  least,  of  irrefragable  reasoning,  on 
the  side  of  those  who  affirm  the  progressions  of  the 
mental,  to  be  as  certain  and  necessary  as  those  of 
the  material  world — as,  if  not  to  have  persuaded, 
at  least  very  much  to  have  provoked  their  anta- 
gonists. There  is,  we  believe,  in  many  instances, 
an  honest  apprehension  for  the  interests  of  virtue ; 
and  hence,  a moral  indignation^  against  the  doctrine 
of  necessity — all  the  more  vivid,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  that  argument  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. And  it  is  even  so  with  the  recent,  and 
not  yet  generally  received  doctrine  of  population, 
which,  whenever  it  is  proposed,  comes  into  con- 
flict with  an  amiable,  though  we  think  mistaken 
solicitude,  for  the  interests  of  humanity — an  in- 
stant repugnance  of  the  heart  against  what  is  re- 
sented and  recoiled  from  as  a cold-blooded  specu- 
lation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  resentment,  less 
pure  and  generous  in  its  origin,  under  which  it  is 
possible  that  a reviewer  may  be  tempted  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  injustice.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, and  more  especially  in  an  age  when  the 
Politics  and  the  Political  Economy  have  such  a 
reciprocal  influence  in  moulding  and  modifying 
each  other ; insomuch,  that  a doctrine  in  the  sci- 
ence is  often  made  the  Shibboleth,  or  the  watch- 
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word,  of  a party  in  the  State, — that  a leading 
Journal,  at  once  the  organ  and  the  representative 
of  all  its  adherents,  signalizes  itself  by  some  fa- 
vourite principle,  of  which  it  undertakes  the  cham- 
pionship ; or  by  some  specific  of  healing  virtue  for 
the  distempers  of  the  nation,  of  which  it  becomes 
the  ostensible  and  the  declared  patron.  It  is  thus 
that  no  science,  perhaps,  is  placed  in  circumstances 
more  unfavourable  for  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
investigation  of  its  doctrines,  than  Political  Eco- 
nomy; nor  can  we  imagine  an  influence  more  dark- 
ening and  disturbing,  or  one  more  unfriendly  to 
the  progress  of  sound  opinions — than  when,  amid 
the  heats,  whether  of  commercial  or  civil  partizan- 
ship,  each  important  question  is  made  the  signal 
for  lighting  up  a fierce  and  interested  warfare. 
The  mischief  is  greatly  exasperated,  when  a jour- 
nal of  high  authority  has  embarked  its  credit  on 
some  noted  project  or  panacea  for  the  evils  of  our 
social  condition ; and  whether  it  be  Home-coloni- 
zation, or  a scheme  of  modified  Pauperism,  or  an 
organized  system  of  Emigration  to  distant  lands, 

1 which  its  conductors  have  set  their  hearts  upon — 
they  will  not  submit,  without  a struggle,  to  be 
told  of  the  futility  of  all  these  expedients;  and 
even  truth  itself  will  have  the  aspect  of  a Gorgon 
in  their  eyes,  if,  under  its  withering  glare,  their 
fond  visions  of  philanthropy,  and  the  devices  of 
their  profoundest  wisdom,  are  laid  prostrate  in  the 
* dust. 

LBut  what  the  precise  cause  may  be  of  the  mis- 
representations which  we  have  suffered  from  the 
* nands  of  certain  journalists,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
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quire.  It  is  enough  for  our  immediate  purpose, 
that  we  state,  in  one  or  two  sentences,  what  a few 
of  these  misrepresentations  are. 

The  first  is,  that  under  the  exclusive  power  of 
one  dominant  and  monopolizing  conception,  we 
have  overlooked  those  great  and  prosperous  en- 
largements, which  may  take  place  in  the  economic 
state  of  a country,  apart  from  that  moral  influence 
of  education,  which  they  would  have  us  represent, 
as  being,  not  only  of  paramount,  but  of  sole  effi- 
cacy, in  determining  the  condition  of  a people. 
Now,  not  only  do  we  admit  the  successive  and 
continuous  additions,  which  are  being  made  every 
year,  to  the  riches  and  resources  of  our  nation,  but 
we  rejoice  in  contemplating,  how  much,  in  this 
way,  is  still  in  reserve  for  us;  and,  more  espe- 
cially, do  we  venture  to  recommend  certain  prac- 
ticable steps,  as  the  commutation  of  Tithes  and 
Taxes,  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  even,  with  certain  modifications,  a plan  of 
national  and  organized  Emigration;  whereby  to 
obtain  a further  postponement,  or  breathing  time, 
from  that  extreme  pressure,  which  w^e  fear  to  be 
the  ultimate  destination  of  every  people,  aban- 
doned to  the  recklessness  of  their  own  habits,  and 
unprovided  with  a good  and  adequate  educational 
system,  for  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, both  with  the  culture  of  knowledge  and 
the  culture  of  principle. 

The  second  misconception  under  which  our  in- 
terpreters seem  to  have  laboured  is,  that  all  our 
reasonings  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  this  ulti- 
mate pressure  being  now  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of 
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a felt  and  palpable  evil.  Whereas,  they  would 
regard  it,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  but  a shadowy 
bugbear;  which,  if  ever  to  be  realized,  stands  from 
us  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries ; to  which 
remote  futurity  we  may  safely  adjourn  all  our 
anxieties,  for  a right  adjustment  between  the  po- 
pulation and  the  food  of  the  world.  But  here  they 
have  forgotten  what  we  certainly  have  been  at 
pains,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  inculcate  upon 
our  readers,  that,  for  the  effect  of  general  and 
severe  pressure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  the 
food  of  the  world  shall  have  reached  its  extreme 
limit,  and  till  its  still  advancing  population  shall 
be  continuing  to  urge  itself  onward  against  a then 
stationary  barrier.  That  there  may  be  a felt 
straitening  throughout  the  families  of  a land,  it  is 
enough,  if  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
shall  exceed  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  means  of 
their  subsistence;  so  as  to  effect  a pressure  against 
a barrier,  that  is  receding  too  slowly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a free  movement.  It  is  thus  that  the 
philosophy  of  Malthus  might  find  an  exemplifica- 
tion, not  in  the  last  stages  of  the  world’s  history 
alone,  but  throughout  all  its  stages ; and,  most 
certainly,  it  is  thus  that,  at  every  period,  whether 
late  or  early,  in  the  annals  of  our  species,  the 
people,  if  better  morally,  would  have  been  better 
economically.  There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that,  even  in  its  brightest  season  of 
rapid  prosperity  and  progress,  would  not  have  en- 
joyed a larger  sufficiency  and  comfort  at  the  time, 
as  well  as  a more  permanent  continuance  of  these 
to  more  distant  ages,  had  the  chief  care  of  its 
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government  been  the  establishment  of  such  an 
education,  as  might  have  secured  for  the  land, 
that  richest  of  all  blessings,  the  formation  of  a 
humanized  and  well-taught  peasantry. 

But,  thirdly,  the  most  subtle,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  most  inveterate  of  all  the  delusions, 
on  the  part  both  of  our  readers  and  expounders, 
is— that,  to  school  the  people  for  that  specific  Mal- 
thusian result,  which  we  hold  to  be  so  desirable, 
they  would  need  to  be  specifically  instructed  in 
the  Malthusian  lesson,  on  the  subject  of  popula- 
tion. We  know  not  whether  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  ridicule,  or  from  sheer  misconception,  that  this 
unintelligent  view  has  sometimes  been  given  ol 
our  argument.  The  design  of  education  is  to  ele- 
vate man,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  reli- 
giously, to  a higher  state  than  before;  and,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  general  object,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  topics,  whe- 
ther of  common  or  Christian  scholarship.  It  is  not 
at  the  bidding  of  the  economist,  that  the  people 
will  be  led  to  abstain  from  improvident  marriages; 
or,  indeed,  to  make  any  change  whatever  on  their 
practical  habits.  But,  what  the  people  will  not 
do  at  the  bidding  of  the  economists,  they  will,  if 
once  raised  and  transformed  by  the  power  of  edu- 
cation, do,  in  obedience  to  their  own  higher  tastes, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  wider  range  which  they 
can  now  take  of  their  interests,  whether  in  the 
present,  or  in  the  future  wwld.  A general  and 
wished-for  result,  may  be  the  fruit  of  a general 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  men,  not  one  of  whom 
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shall  have  made  that  result  the  object  of  his  dis- 
tinct aim,  or  even  of  his  distinct  contemplation. 
It  is  enough,  that  each  shall  act  wisely  and  vir- 
tuously for  himself.  The  aggregate  effect  of  a 
population,  somewhat  lightened  in  their  numbers, 
and  greatly  raised  in  their  economical  condition, 
would  be  the  sure  result  of  an  efficient  system  of 
education ; although  neither  teachers  nor  taught 
ever  looked  to  aggregates,  and  both  were  alike 


unconscious  and  innocent  of  Political  Economy. 

For  the  settlement  of  all  other  misunderstand- 
ings, between  us  and  our  critics,  we  must  refer  to 
the  Pamphlet  at  large ; in  which,  we  have  at- 
tempted a close  examination  of  the  strictures  that 
have  appeared  against  us  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view,”— the  journal  which,  of  all  the  others,  we 
find,  in  the  present  instance,  the  easiest  to  deal 
with — and  precisely  because  itself  deals  in  the 
best  and  strongest  arguments.  We  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  make  any  return,  and,  least  of  all,  a 
return  in  kind,  for  the  contemptuous,  or  the  wrath- 
ful, effusions,  of  the  London  Periodicals ; whereas, 
the  definite  statements  and  reasonings  of  our  com- 
patriot, can  be  met  by  counter-statements  and 
counter-reasonings  of  our  own. 

We  had  hoped,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
present  effort,  to  have  comprised  within  the  pages 
of  a moderate  pamphlet,  a full  answer  to  the 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  we  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  discus- 
sion of  such  questions  as  are  more  of  a practical 
character;  and  have  reserved,  for  a brief  post- 
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script,  the  succinct  treatment  of  certain  matters, 
which  more  properly  belong  to  Political  Economy, 

considered  as  a science. 

In  the  Preface  to  our  work,  we  stated,  that  we 

were  not  sanguine  either  of  a general,  or  of  an 
instant  reception  for  its  doctrines,  and  laid  our 
account  with  its  novelties  being  long  disregarded 
or  derided  as  paradoxes.  The  vigour  and  vehe- 
mence of  the  opposition  that  we  have  raised,  does 
not  therefore  surprise  us ; while  there  is  nothing, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  character  of  that  oppo- 
sition to  make  us  despair.  Had  we  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  incredulity  of  others,  w'e  should 
long  ere  now  have  given  up  our  peculiar  views  on 
the  question  of  Pauperism.  But  neither  their 
resistance,  nor  their  ridicule,  could  prevail  against 
our  own  experimental  verification  of  them.  And 
there  is  one  evidence,  experimental  too,  which  so 
grows  and  multiplies  with  the  lapse  of  time,  as 
may  at  length  become  palpable  to  themselves — not 
the  evidence  of  our  practical  success,  but  of  their 
own  practical  discomfiture.  They  have  been  at- 
tempting long,  and  are  attempting  still,  their  end- 
less modifications  on  the  Pauperism  of  England ; 
but  the  radical  and  inherent  mischief  of  the  system 
is  more  and  more  every  day  making  head  against 
them,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a lesson  which 
they  should  have  learned  long  ago — that  it  is  a 
system  not  to  be  regulated,  but  destroyed.  They 
resolutely  support,  and  we  fear  will  be  powerful 
enough  to  carry  their  own  favourite  scheme  of 
Pauperism  for  Ireland ; and  the  signal  aggravation 
of  all  its  miseries,  which  they  will  thereby  bring 
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on  that  unhappy  land,  must  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  question.  They  are  even  tampering  with 
the  pure  and  virtuous  economy  of  Scotland ; and, 
one  after  one,  have  they  immolated  many  of  its 
parishes  to  a system,  which  is  nowhere  introduced 
without  inflicting  the  sorest  deterioration  both  on 
the  comfort  and  character  of  families.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  unfailing  and  oft-repeated  experi- 
ence will  at  length  open  their  eyes.  And  as  to 
experience  we  confide  the  verification  of  our  very 
obnoxious  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  Pauperism — 
to  the  same  do  we  confide  the  verification  of  our 
equally  obnoxious  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  at  large.  They  are  precisely  such 
as  admit  of  being  thus  tested,  of  being  either  rati- 
fied or  refuted  by  the  history  of  future  years, — 
whether  we  affirm  of  a Poor  Law,  that,  viewed  as 
an  expedient  for  the  relief  of  distress,  it  is  a posi- 
tive and  uiimixed  evil ; or  of  all  the  other  merely 
economic  expedients  for  the  same  object,  not  that 
they  are  evils,  but  that  at  best  they  afford  only  a 
ffeeting  and  temporary  good,  soon  to  be  neutral- 
ized by  a cause,  whose  deadly  mischief  nothing 
else  can  countervail,  save  a thorough  education  of 
the  people.  Let  all  these  expedients  be  tried, 
successively,  or  together,  and  what  we  have  ven- 
tured to  predict  is,  that  none  of  them  will  avail 
for  a permanent  lightening  of  our  pressure.  It  is 
not  Home-colonization  that  will  do  it.  It  is  not 
the  largest  practicable  conversion  of  Revenue  into 
Capital.  It  is  not  the  greatest  possible  enlarge- 
ment of  Foreign  Trade.  It  is  not  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  not  the  more  equal  division 
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of  Property.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  Tithes  or 
Taxes.  And,  finally,  it  is  not  Emigration.  We 
think  that,  beforehand,  and  by  the  lights  of  sci- 
ence, one  and  all  of  these  measures  are  traceable 
to  their  results ; and  we  have  endeavoured  so  to 
trace  them.  In  our  conclusions,  we  have  run 
counter  to  many  of  the  fond  imaginations  of  pro- 
jectors. Experience  will  decide  the  question  be- 
twixt us;  and  whether,  if  without  an  extensive 
moral  and  educational  reform,  the  future  history 
of  Britain — marked,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  out- 
breakings  of  a straitened  and  distempered  popula- 
tion— on  the  other,  by  the  manifold,  but  abortive 
attempts  of  the  Legislature  to  rectify  their  condi- 
tion— will  not  lend  a melancholy  confirmation  to 
all  our  views. 
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Should  an  influential  journal  pronounce  an  ad- 
verse judgment  on  the  views  of  an  author,  it  is 
possible  that  the  cause  of  truth  may  suffer  for  a 

time more  especially  in  an  age,  when  reviews  are 

much,  and  books  are  little  read.  This  will  all  the 
more  surely  happen,  if  the  subject  in  question  be 
a science  of  wide  and  multiplied  combinations ; 
presenting,  even  on  the  first  slight  and  partial  re- 
gards that  we  may  chance  to  bestow  upon  it, 
many  glances,  or  imposing  likelihoods  of  truth, 
which  can  only  be  dissipated  by  a careful  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  matter  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ; and  therefore  requiring,  for  the  adjustment 
of  its  controversies,  a far  more  lengthened  and 
laborious  argumentation  than  is  at  all  suited  to  the 
patience  or  the  taste  of  ordinary  readers.  The 
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peculiar  danger  in  these  circumstances  is,  either 
that  they  will  take  up  with  the  first  plausibility 
w'hich  offers — or  that,  receiving  their  opinions  upon 
trust,  they  will,  at  all  hazards,  prefer  the  brief 
sketch  of  the  reviewer  to  the  elaborate  treatise  of  * 

the  author;  and  the  more,  that  the  proper  voca- 
tion of  the  former  is  to  be  the  guide  of  public 
sentiment,  w^hereas  the  latter  may  either  be  com- 
paratively unknown,  or  may  have  been  guilty  of  a 
rash  incursion  on  a science  which  does  not  belong 
to  him. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  a 
work  entitled,  “ Political  Economy  in  connection 
with  the  Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects  of  So- 
ciety,” is  written  in  an  obvious  spirit  of  kindness 
and  good-will  to  its  author.  It  is  free  of  all  aspe- 
rity ; and,  in  the  absence  of  this  distasteful  ingre-  *1 

dient,  one  can  attend  to  its  reasonings,  without 
any  of  the  moral  discomfort  that  is  incurred  by  the 
perusal  of  a coarse  and  boisterous  invective.  Our 
only  discomfort  is,  that,  in  return  for  so  much 
courteousness,  we  should,  in  justice  to  our  subject, 
have  to  state  any  instance,  in  which  the  writer  of  I 

it  has  either  erroneously  misconceived  or  .inade-  I 

quately  represented  us.  He  has  been  pleased  to  | 

say  of  the  work,  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  exten- 
sive  good,  by  the  attention  to  its  various  and  im-  | 

portant  topics  which  it  must  necessarily  awaken.  r 

But  it  were  too  much  to  expect  of  any  readers,  . 

that  they  should  listen  for  a moment  to  an  author, 
convicted  either  of  ignorance  or  oversight  in  the 
first  and  fundamental  principles  of  his  reasoning; 
and  far  more,  that  they  should  accompany  him  on 
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a toilsome  pathway,  to  those  ulterior  conclusions, 
in  which  he  has  either  deviated  from  his  predeces- 
sors, or  gone  beyond  them — after  they  have  been 
made  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  a journal  high 
in  talent  and  general  reputation,  that  he  is  incom- 
petent, and  uninformed  even  in  those  simpler  ele- 
ments, which  may  be  said  to  form  the  very  alpha- 
bet of  the  science. 

It  is  rightly  stated  in  the  review,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  work,  is  but  the  establishment  of  one 
lesson,  or  “ one  leading  idea,”*  even  the  superior 
importance  of  a Christian  education,  over  every 
other  expedient  which  the  most  enlightened  Poli- 
tical Economy  can  devise,  for  a secure  and  perma- 
nent amelioration,  in  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  But  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  this 
lesson  cannot  be  fully  or  conclusively  made  out, 
without  the  satisfactory  treatment  of  many  other 
distinct  lessons,  which  must,  of  necessity,  go  be- 
fore it.  A comparison  is  instituted  between  one 
thing  and  many  things.  But,  to  execute  this 
aright,  there  must  not  only  be  a just  estimate  of 
the  power  and  quality  of  the  one  thing  whose  su- 
periority is  affirmed;  there  must  also  be  a just 
estimate  of  the  power  and  quality  of  the  many 
other  things  wherewith  it  is  compared.  And  so 
there  come  to  be  as  many  distinct  lessons,  as  there 
are  acts  of  comparison.  And,  accordingly,  for 
the  execution  of  our  task,  the  chief  expedients 
which  politicians  or  economists  have  proposed,  for 
bringing  about  a larger  sufl&ciency  in  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  general  population,  come 

* Page  53  of  the  Review. 
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successively  under  review ; or,  in  other  words,  a 
wide  survey  must  be  taken  of  the  leading  doctrines 
in  Political  Economy.  Doubtless,  the  concluding 
proposition  is  one;  but  it  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
a series  of  anterior  propositions.  Or,  to  express 
it  otherwise,  there  is  in  the  work  but  one  generic 
proposition ; but  it  includes  many  special  propo- 
sitions, each  of  which  requires  to  be  discussed 
separately ; and,  in  doing  this,  we  have  to  pass 
from  topic  to  topic,  as  distinct,  the  one  from  the 
other,  as  are  the  chapters  which  they  respectively 
occupy.  Of  these  topics,  the  reviewer  has  se- 
lected but  a small  number  for  special  animadver- 
sion. We  reserve  for  another  place  the  adjust- 
ment of  our  differences  on  such  matters  as  are 
strictly  scientific;*  restricting  ourselves  here,  to 
the  notice  of  any  such  misunderstandings,  or 
errors,  as  may  have  arisen  betwixt  us,  regarding 
the  degree  of  economic  importance  which  should 

be  ascribed  to  the  general  and  Christian  education 
of  the  people. 

But,  before  we  begin  our  closer  reckoning  upon 
the  subject,  it  may  be  right  to  notice  one  peculi- 
arity, which  serves  to  mark  and  to  characterise 
the  whole  of  the  critic’s  performance.  We  mean 
the  manner  in  which  he  keeps  up  the  style  and 
show  of  controversy,  even  on  questions  where  we 
are  substantially  at  one ; so  as  often  to  hold  forth 
the  semblance  of  opposition,  at  the  very  time  that 
there  is  no  real  or  essential  difference  betwixt  us. 
Perhaps  the  very  nature  of  our  leading  proposi- 
tion lays  it  peculiarly  open  to  such  a virtual  mis- 

* See  the  Postscript, 
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representation ; while  the  hurried  way  in  which 
the  reviewer  hath  obviously  collected  his  brief  and 
scattered  notices  of  the  work,  makes  it  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  firm  belief,  that  no  misrepresenta- 
tion was  intended.  Our  proposition  is,  the  supe- 
riority of  one  expedient  over  all  others,  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  a community.  We  rejoice 
that,  in  a work  of  so  much  authority  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  this  superiority  is  distinctly  ad- 
mitted; it  being  the  frequently  expressed  senti- 
ment of  that  journal,  that  “ good  education  is  at 
once  the  best  security  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.”  * After  this,  we  are  at  a loss  to  per- 
ceive, how,  on  our  main  position,  to  which  all  the 
others  are  subservient,  there  can  be  the  remnant 
of  a controversy ; save  on  the  very  indefinite 
charge,  which,  in  every  question  of  degrees,  it  is 
so  easy  to  make,  and  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  settle — that  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  educa- 
tion, or  have  formed  too  high  a conception  of  its 
powers.  But  the  superiority  of  one  expedient, 
implies  the  inferiority  of  all  others ; and  here  the 
reviewer  hath  afforded  us  the  advantage  of  a charge 
quite  definite  and  precise  in  the  terms  of  it ; for, 
instead  of  ascribing  to  us  too  limited  an  opinion  of 
the  efficacy  of  these  inferior  expedients,  he  would 
have  us  to  affirm  that  they  possess  no  efficacy  at 
all.  “ Neither  the  repeal  nor  abolition  of  the 
most  burdensome  taxes  or  regulations,  nor  the 
discovery  of  new  machines  or  processes  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  can,  in  his  estimation, 

^ Page  63  of  the  Review. 
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be  of  any  real  service.”*  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  not  only  have  we  zealously  advocated  these 
and  many  other  measures  of  economical  improve- 
ment and  reform;  but,  in  the  estimate  that  we 
offer  of  the  many  important  benefits  which  they 
render  to  society,  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
instance,  and  that  repeatedly,  as  the  most  signal 
of  them  all,  that  which  the  reviewer  also  insists 
upon,  and  for  the  ostensible  purpose,  too,  of  sup- 
plementing our  deficiency.  After  pleading  for  the 
removal  of  all  taxes  from  the  commodities  which 
are  in  general  use,  we  state  the  effect  of  such  a 
reform  to  be,  that  “ it  lets  forth  the  agriculture, 
instead  of  contracting  it.  The  people  are  trans- 
lated into  better  circumstances ; and  they  may  be 
taught  in  the  season  of  intermediate  abundance,  to 
have  a permanently  higher  demand  for  the  enjoy-  ^ 
ments  of  life  than  before.  They  may  be  raised  to 
a higher  status ; and  of  that  status  they  may  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  permanent  occupation,  in 
virtue  of  their  higher  standard  of  enjoyment.  Were 
the  economical  only  followed  by  a moral  enlarge- 
ment, then,  instead  of  a brief  evanescent  holiday 
for  the  people  of  our  land,  the  whole  platform  of 
humble  life  may  be  elevated,  and  made  to  sustain 
an  erect,  and  independent,  and  prosperous  com- 
monalty, to  the  most  distant  ages.”  Those  sue-  I 

cessive  enlargements,  on  which  tlie  reviewer  expa-  I 

tiates  at  great  length,  and  as  if  we  had  wholly  S 
overlooked  them,  are  distinctly,  and,  on  different 
occasions  throughout  the  volume,  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  “ And  this  is  a precious 
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use  of  the  enlargements  which  are  still  before  us, 
and  by  which  the  families  of  the  land  are  translated 
for  a time  from  extreme  misery  into  a state  of 
comparative  ease.  They  then  become  fitter  sub- 
jects for  education,  than  when  sunk  in  the  distress 
and  desperation  of  abject  poverty.  When  viewed 
in  the  light  of  absolute  or  ultimate  resources,  we 
have  no  great  value  either  for  the  removal  of  pro- 
hibitions from  the  corn  trade,  or  for  the  removal  of 
tithes  and  taxes  from  agriculture,  or,  finally,  for 
emigration.  But  when  these  expedients  are  viewed 
in  the  relation  of  subserviency  to  the  education  of 
the  people,  (because  they  afford  a temporary  light- 
ening of  the  pressure  that  is  now  upon  their  fami- 
lies, and,  along  with  this,  a spirit,  and  a leisure, 
and  a means,  for  their  moral  and  literary  culture,) 
in  this  light,  they  may  prove  of  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  the  good  of  humanity.”  It  were  not  easy 
to  discover  where  the  difference  lies  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject,  between  the  writer  who  could  pen 
these  sentences,  and  the  writer  who  tells  us  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  these  enlargements  in  “ the 
time  that  is  afforded  for  the  formation  of  those 
improved  habits  that  are  of  such  essential  import> 
ance ;”  * and  who,  after  describing  the  improve- 
ments which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in 
our  land  during  the  last  half  century,  expresses 
his  firm  conviction,  that  their  “ beneficial  influence 
would  have  been  materially  increased,  had  they 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  moral  cul- 
ture ;”t  and,  finally,  who  admits  as  at  least  highly 
desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  “ a good  system  of 
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public  instruction,  operating  simultaneously  with  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  necessaries  or  a rise  of  wages.”  * 
I With  such  common  elements  of  thought,  one  might 

j have  looked  for  a better  understanding  between 

j the  parties.  But,  perhaps,  it  belongs  to  what  may 

be  termed  the  mannerism  of  the  profession,  that 
the  reviewer  should  still  be  appearing  to  refute 
the  sentiments  of  his  author,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  only  reiterates  or  re-echoes  them ; and  it  may 
be  really  as  difficult  for  the  former,  to  depart  from 
the  habitual  attitude  proper  to  his  vocation  of  a 
censor  and  a judge,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to 
find  fault  with,  as  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  latter, 
that,  with  a correction  as  indiscriminate  as  it  is  un- 
sparing, he  should  be  alike  the  object  of  hostility 

for  the  opinions  which  he  does,  and  for  those  which 
he  does  not  entertain. 

This  characteristic  tendency  of  the  reviewer, 
this  continued  maintenance  on  his  part,  of  the  air 
and  general  style  of  an  adversary,  even  when  there 
is  no  substantial  ground  for  it,  pervades,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  unconsciously  to  himself,  the  whole  of 
his  criticism ; but  is  nowhere  more  remarkably 
exemplified,  than  in  his  treatment  of  the  difference 
betwixt  us,  partly  apparent,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
and  partly  real,  respecting  the  standard  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  strenuously  affirmed  in  the  review, 
and  as  if  in  opposition  to  the  work,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged, 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  forefathers. 
With  certain  modifications,  which  we  shall  endea- 

j supply?  there  is  no  mistake  whatever  in 
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this  assertion.  The  mistake  lies  in  bringing  it 
forward  as  corrective  of  any  error  into  which  we 
had  fallen;  an  error,  it  is  affirmed,  which  “has 
arisen  from  our  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
principle  of  population,  as  explained  by  Mr 
Malthus.”  * Now  it  so  happens,  that,  instead  of 
contrariety  between  the  author  and  his  reviewer 
upon  this  subject,  there  is  the  most  precise  and 
remarkable  coincidence ; for,  at  the  outset  of  his 
work  he  combats  this  very  error,  and  as  the  error 
too  of  those  who  did  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
principle  of  population ; or  who,  by  reasoning  on 
the  element  of  population  alone,  had  “ given  in  to 
certain  conceptions  which  required  to  be  modi- 
fied and  who,  in  consequence,  described  the 
process  that  took  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  be  such,  as  if,  at  each  successive  step,  “ the 
comfort  and  circumstances  of  the  human  race 
underwent  deterioration.”  We  expressly  affirm 
of  this  process,  that  it  “is  not  accordant  with  his- 
torical truth ;”  and  are  at  some  pains  to  explain, 
in  opposition  to  the  ultra-Malthusians,  why  it  was 
that  we  did  “ not  witness  throughout  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  the  successive  degradation 
of  their  peasantry,”  — but  rather,  “ a general 
march  and  elevation  in  the  style  of  their  enjoy- 
ments,”— “an  undoubted  rise  in  their  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  average  standard  of  their  com- 
fort.” We  afterwards  speak  of  the  gratifications 
which  were  placed  by  an  opening  and  augmenting 
commerce,  “ within  reach  of  the  peasantry,  and 
were  every  where  raising  the  standard  of  enjoy- 
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ment.  This  is  but  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  reviewer  hath  fallen  into  the  remarkable 
mistake,  of  reiterating  the  sentiments  of  the  work, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  conceives  himself  em- 
ployed in  refuting  them, — only  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  of  a hasty  composition,  after  a 
very  hasty  and  imperfect  perusal. 

But  a mistake  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  an 
author,  is  of  less  consequence  than  a mistake  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  The 
standard  of  a people’s  enjoyment  is  made  up  of 
several  elements ; and  one  of  the  most  essential  of 
these,  the  reviewer  has  altogether  neglected.  He 
has  taken  account  only  of  the  larger  maintenance 
of  the  people ; he  has  taken  no  account  of  their 
now  larger  and  greatly  more  aggravated  labour. 
Had  he  given  himself  time  for  a fuller  view  of 
their  common  subject,  it  would  have  brought  him 
and  his  author  more  thoroughly  at  one.  We  a^^ree 
with  him  in  thinking,  that  our  workmen,  on^'the 
whole,  ‘‘  live  better ; and  if  he  will  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  they  “labour  more”  than  their 
ancestors,  then  this  part  of  the  controversy  might 
be  altogether  cancelled ; and,  respecting  the 
“ change  of  habit  which  has  actually  taken  place 
in  modern  Europe,”  there  might  be  a perfect  com- 
munity of  sentiment  betwixt  us. 

As  this  pamphlet  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  who  may  not  have  read  the  larger  work,  or 
are  unwilling  to  encounter  the  labour  of  its  per- 
usal, we  shall,  in  the  following  brief  extract,  put 

them  in  possession  of  our  sentiments  upon  this 
subject:— 
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‘ The  actual  and  historical  process  that  has  taken  place,  we 
believe  to  be  as  follows.  The  labourers  of  our  day  work  harder 
than  before,  but  live  better  than  before.  They  put  forth  more 
strength,  and  receive  more  sustenance  than  they  wont  to  do. 
There  has  been  an  increase  on  both  of  these  terms : or,  such  has 
been  the  change  of  habit  among  workmen,  that  while  greatly 
more  industrious,  they  at  the  same  time  have  become  greatly 
more  luxurious.  They  at  once  toil  more  strenuously,  and  live 
more  plentifully  ; putting  forth  more  strength,  but  withal,  draw- 
ing the  remuneration  of  a larger  and  more  liberal  sustenance. 
This  we  apprehend  to  have  been  the  actual  change  of  habit  and 
condition  which  has  taken  place  with  artisans  and  labourers,  in 
all  the  countries  of  civilized  Europe, — so  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  behold  a harder  working  peasantry,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  behold  them  more  richly  upholden,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  necessaries  of  life. 

“ Now,  this  may  be  either  a deterioration  or  an  improvement 
in  their  circumstances.  One  can  imagine  a day  of  slavish  fatigue, 
followed  by  an  evening  of  gross  and  loathsome  sensuality, — as  is 
often  exemplified  in  the  life  of  a London  coal-heaver,  whose 
enormous  wage  is  absorbed  in  the  enormous  consumption,  by 
whicdi  he  repairs  the  waste  and  the  weariness  of  an  excessive 
labour.  This  surely  is  not  a desirable  habitude  for  the  com- 
monalty of  any  land, — nor  do  we  read  the  characteristics  of  a 
high  or  a well-conditioned  peasantry  in  a state  of  existence,  made 
up,  first  of  drudgery  to  the  uttermost  of  their  strength,  and  then 
of  grovelling  dissipation  to  the  uttermost  of  their  means.  They 
spend  one  part  of  their  revolving  day  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  are  merely  animal ; and  the  other  part  in  the  indulgence 
of  enjoyments,  which  also  are  merely  animal, — like  beasts  of 
burden,  who  are  more  worked  than  before,  and,  in  return  for 
this,  are  better  fed  and  lodged  and  littered  than  before.  They 
are  now  in  better  keep  than  their  forefathers ; and  this  puts  them 
into  heart  for  the  greater  work  that  is  extracted  out  of  them. 
Still  it  is  conceivable  of  the  work,  that  it  may  be  so  very  ex- 
treme, as,  on  the  whole,  to  degrade  and  to  depress  these  over- 
done children  of  modern  industry, — and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  abundance  wherewith  their  senses  and  their  spirits  are 
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coarsely  regaled,  during  the  intervals  of  their  sore  bond- 
age.”* 

Had  our  reviewer,  instead  of  the  few  slight 
touches  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
entered  into  its  depths  and  its  details,  with  a la- 
bour of  examination  somewhat  more  commensur- 
ate to  its  importance,  it  would  have  greatly  quali- 
fied the  flattering  representation  which  he  has 
given  of  what  is  going  on  at  the  basement  of 
society.  He  would  there  have  found  a progressive 
accumulation  of  wretchedness ; and  that,  too,  from 
the  constant  increase  of  numbers  which  is  taking 
place,  year  after  year,  in  the  lowest  class  of  la- 
bourers— men  who,  if  of  more  varied  physical 
tastes  than  their  forefathers,  are,  in  that  very  pro- 
portion, at  a more  hopeless  distance  from  a state 
of  tranquil  and  satisfied  enjoyment — more  raven- 
ously bent  on  animal  gratifications  than  before ; 
but  forced,  by  overwhelming  competition,  so  to 
labour  for  their  attainment,  as,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  fallen  greatly  beneath  the  standard  both  of 
comfort  and  character  that  was  realized  by  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  amid  the  simpler  and  purer 
enjoyments,  but  withal  the  longer  intervals  of 
repose,  with  the  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
reflection  and  reading,  as  well  as  social  happiness, 
of  a generation  that  has  now  gone  by.  Even 
though,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  materiel  which 
entered  into  the  use  and  consumption  of  their 
families,  the  computation  was  (what  in  many  thou- 
sand instances  it  is  not)  entirely  in  their  favour 

when  the  extreme  and  oppressive  drudgery  of  their 
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over-worked  callings  is  admitted  into  the  reckon- 
ing, it  will  be  found  of  a rapidly  augmenting  mul- 
titude in  our  land,  that  they  are  becoming  every 
year  lower  economically,  as  well  as  lower  morally 
and  intellectually,  than  before.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  British  society  resting  on  the  goodly 
foundation  of  a more  thriving  and  substantial  pea- 
santry than  at  any  former  period,  there  lies,  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  the  reviewer,  and 
underneath  that  platform  which  he  has  spread  out 
before  the  view  of  his  readers,  a strength  of  pro- 
fligacy and  pauperism  together;  to  reach  and 
neutralize  which,  political  economy  can  do  no  more 
than  recall  the  blunders  of  its  own  erring  disciples; 
and  against  w^hich  nothing  will  fully  or  conclu- 
sivelv  avail,  but  the  power  of  Christian  education. 

Such  is  our  general  representation,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  reviewer — substantiated  by  facts 
which  he  has  not  stated,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
by  reasons  which  he  has  entirely  overlooked. 

Of  these  facts,  which  could  be  multiplied  with- 
out end,  we  deem  it  better  to  select  one  or  two  of 
the  most  decisive,  instead  of  fatiguing  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  by  repeating  the  similar  communi- 
cations which  might  be  had  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  a gen- 
tleman most  minutely  and  statistically  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  his  narrative ; and  we  hold  it 
all  the  more  valuable,  that  it  is  the  testimony,  not 
only  of  one  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
observation,  but  whose  representation,  being  a 
plain  record  of  circumstances,  that  might  be  veri- 
fied by  the  experience  of  thousands,  is  uiivitiated 
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by  any  economic  theory.  We  therefore  offer  no 
apology  for  presenting  it  in  full. 

“ Paisley  is  perhaps  the  most  plebeian  town  of  its  size  in  Eu- 
rope— its  population  being  composed  chiefly  of  weavers,  with  such 
accompanying  trades  and  occupations  as  are  dependent  upon,  or 
necessary  for,  the  supply  of  weavers  and  weaving  apparatus. 
From  its  proximity  to  Glasgow,  Paisley  can  boast  of  few  exten- 
sive manufacturers,  many  of  its  operatives  being  employed  by 
Glasgow  houses,  through  the  medium  of  resident  agents ; and, 
having  few  home  or  foreign  merchants  of  any  note,  it  presents 
the  extraordinary  feature  of  an  almost  entire  working  population. 
As  some  important  practical  results,  both  of  a moral  and  political 
nature,  may  be  drawn  from  a review  of  its  past  and  present  his- 
tory, it  is  our  intention  in  the  present  article,  to  take  a cursory 
view  of  the  weaving,  in  other  words,  the  general  population  of 
that  town,  from  about  the  year  1775,  or  80,  to  the  present  day; 
contrasting  its  moral  and  intellectual  character  at  two  or  three 
distinct  periods,  and  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  sad  declen- 
sion in  public  manners,  which,  of  late,  has  been  so  obvious  to  the 
country  at  large. 

“To  state  the  simple  fact,  that  the  once  quiet,  sober,  moral, 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Paisley,  are  now,  generally,  a tur- 
bulent, immoral,  and  half-educated  population,  is  to  state  what 
almost  every  one  knows,  what  many  mourn  over,  but  for  which 
few  seem  able  to  propose  any  remedy. 

“ It  is  indeed  a melancholy  subject  for  contemplation,  that 
what  w’as  at  first  eagerly  embraced  by  many  as  an  addition  to 
their  family  receipts,  has,  ultimately,  proved  not  only  a chief 
cause  of  individual  poverty,  but  of  family  feuds,  insubordination 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  a 
general  moral  degradation  over  the  whole  community.  We  allude 
to  the  practice,  introduced  about  the  year  1800,  (when  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  Indian  shawls  was  first  commenced,)  of  em- 
ploying children  as  draw-boys,  from  the  early  age  of  five  or  six, 
to  ten  or  eleven  years,. — a period  of  life,  till  then,  uniformly 
spent  in  school,  or  in  youthful  amusements,  but,  subsequently, 
from  a rapid  increase  in  this  branch,  all  the  available  children  are 
employed  in  the  weaving-shop. 
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“From  about  1770  to  1800,  the  manufactures  of  silk  gauzes 
and  fine  lawns,  flourished  in  Paisley ; as  also,  during  a portion 
of  this  period  alluded  to,  that  of  figured-loom  and  hand-tam- 
boured muslin.  These  branches  afforded  to  all  classes  excellent 
wages ; and  being  articles  of  fancy,  room  was  afforded  for  a dis- 
play of  taste,  as  w’ell  as  enterprise  and  intelligence,  for  which  the 
Paisley  weavers  were  justly  conspicuous.  Sobriety  and  frugality 
being  their  general  character,  good  wages  enabled  almost  every 
weaver  to  possess  himself  of  a small  capital ; which,  joined  with 
their  general  intelligence  and  industry,  enabled  and  induced  many 
to  spend  days,  and  even  weeks,  together,  in  plodding  over  a new 
design ; assisted  frequently  by  his  obliging  neighbours,  knowing 
that  the  first  half-dozen  weavers  who  succeeded  in  some  new 
style  of  work,  were  sure  to  be  recompensed  tenfold. 

“ Nearly  one-half  of  Paisley,  at  that  period,  was  built  by 
weavers,  from  savings  off  their  ordinary  wages.  Every  house 
had  its  garden ; and  every  weaver  being  his  own  master,  could 
work  it  when  he  pleased.  Many  were  excellent  florists ; many 
possessed  a tolenible  library,  and  all  were  politicians;  so  that, 
about  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr  Pitt  expressed 
more  fear  of  the  unrestricted  political  discussions  of  the  Paisley 
weavers,  than  of  10,000  armed  men.  Had  Paisley  been  then 
what  Paisley  is  now,  crowded  with  half-informed  Radicals  and 
Infidels,  his  fears  would  have  been  justified ; but  truth  and  honest 
dealing  could  fear  nothing  from  a community  constituted  as 
Paisley  then  was ; and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  there  a more  convincing  proof  of  the  folly  of  being 
afraid  of  a universal  and  thorough  education,  especially  when 
impregnated  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  than  in  the  state  of 
Paisley  at  that  period. 

“ At  the  period  alluded  to,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  above 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  could  read  the  Bible;  many  could 
write  and  cast  accounts;  and  not  a few  of  the  weavers’  sons 
went  through  a regular  course  at  the  Grammar  School.  To  have 
had  a distant  relative  unable  to  read,  or  one  sent  to  prison  for 
stealing,  would  have  been  felt  as  equally  disgraceful. 

“ The  inhabitants  were  so  universally  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  church,  and  strict  afterwards  in  keeping  in-doors,  that 
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it  is  recollected,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  commencement 
of  the  present,  that  not  a living  creature,  save  two  or  three 
privileged  blackguards,  were  ever  seen  walking  the  streets  after 
divine  service ; or  if  any  chanced  to  appear,  an  errand  for  the 
doctor  was  supposed  to  be  the  probable  cause.  Family  dutie' 
were  generally  attended  to ; and  prayer  and  praise  w'ere  not  con- 
fined to  the  Sabbath  evening ; for  on  week-days,  as  well  as  on 
Sabbath-days,  the  ears  of  the  by-standers  were  regaled  with 
songs  of  praise  issuing  forth  from  almost  every  dw^elling ; and, 
in  those  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  highly  re- 
spectable weaver  a most  consistent  and  truly  useful  elder  of  the 
church. 

“ At  that  period,  the  honest  quiet  Whig  or  Tory  weaver,  might 
be  seen  with  his  wife,  at  four  or  five  o’clock,  sallying  forth  on 
an  evening  walk,  in  full  Sabbath  attire;  the  husband,  in  advance 
of  his  wife,  carrying  the  youngest  child  in  his  arms,  and  his  wife 
following,  with  two,  three,  or  four,  older  children ; and,  per- 
chance, ere  their  return,  a brother  and  sister-in-law  were  hon- 
oured with  a visit  to  a cup  of  tea,  to  which  they  experienced  a 
hearty  welcome.  Nor  were  little  luxuries  on  such  occasions  alto- 
gether unknown;  a weaver  then  being  able  to  afford  them. 

“ Although  early  marriages  were  very  common,  yet  the  fre- 
quent attendant  evils  were  not  immediately  felt;  a lad  of  18  or 
20  being  quite  as  able  to  support  a family  as  his  father  at  40 ; 
and  he  did  not  anticipate  those  days  of  darkness  and  privation, 
which  have  since  come  on  Paisley. 

“ We  come  now  to  the  mournful  cause  of  the  present  degraded 
state  of  that  once  moral  and  happy  town  ; not  that  we  imagine 
that  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  arising  from  the  change  from  a 
war  to  a peace  system,  have  not  affected  that  town  in  common 
with  others ; but  these  fluctuations  would  have  passed  over  it 
with  comparatively  little  injury,  but  for  the  operative  cause  we 
are  about  to  mention,  which  wrought  its  sure  though  silent  influ- 
ence upon  the  manners,  habits,  find  morals,  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

“ The  introduction  of  the  manufactory  of  imitation  Indian 
shawls,  about  the  year  1800,  required  that  each  weaver  should 
employ  one,  two,  or  three  boys,  called  draw-boys.  Eleven  to 
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twelve  was  the  usual  age,  previous  to  this  period,  for  sending 
boys  to  the  loom  ; but  as  boys  of  any  age  above  five  were  equal 
to  this  work  of  drawing,  those  of  ten  were  first  eniployed,  then, 
as  the  demand  increased,  those  of  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  and 
even  five.  Girls,  too,  were  by  and  by  introduced  into  the  same 
employment,  and  at  equally  tender  years.  Many  a struggle  the 
honest  and  intelligent  weaver  must  have  had,  between  his  duty 
to  his  children  and  his  immediate  interests.  The  idea  of  his 
children  growing  up  without  schooling^  must  have  cost  him  many 
a pang;  but  the  idea  of  losing  2s,  6d.  or  3s.  per  week,  and  pay- 
ing school  wages  beside,  proved  too  great  a bribe  even  for  par- 
ental affection,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  mammon  in  the 
end  prevailed,  and  the  practice  gradually  became  too  common  and 
familiar  to  excite  more  than  a passing  regret.  Children  grew  up 
without  either  the  education  or  the  training  which  the  youth  of 
the  country  derive  from  the  schoolmaster ; and  every  year,  since 
1805,  has  sent  forth  its  hundreds  of  unschooled  and  untamed  boys 
and  girls,  now  become  the  parents  of  a still  ruder,  more  undisci- 
plined, and  ignorant  offspring.  Nor  was  this  all.  So  great  w^as 
the  demand  for  draw-boys,  that  ever  and  anon  the  town-crier 
went  through  the  streets,  offering,  not  simply,  2s.  6d.,  3s.,  or 
3s.  fid.  a-week  for  the  labour  of  boys  and  girls,  but  bed,  board, 
and  washing,  and  a penny  to  themselves  on  Saturday  night.  This 
was  a reward  on  disobedience  to  parents— family  insubordination, 
with  all  its  train  of  evils,  followed.  The  son,  instead  of  standing 
in  awe  of  his  father,  began  to  think  himself  a man,  when  he  was 
only  a brawling  impudent  boy.  On  the  first  or  second  quarrel 
with  his  father,  he  felt  he  might  abandon  the  parental  roof,  for 
the  less  irksome  employment  of  the  stranger.  The  first  principle 
of  all  subordination  w^as  thus  early  broken  up ; and  the  boy  who 
refused  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  father  or  his  mother,  and 
to  honour  them,  could  not  be  expected,  when  he  became  a man, 
to  fear  God,  or  to  honour  the  king.  If  ignorance  be  the  mother 
of  superstitious  devotion,  it  is  also  the  mother  of  stupid  and 
vulgar  contempt.  An  intelligent  and  moral  people,  will  ever  be 
most  ready  to  give  honour  where  it  is  due;  and,  respecting 
themselves,  will  yield  a willing  respect  to  intelligence,  virtue, 
rank,  and  lawful  authority,  wherever  it  is  placed. 
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**  The  increase  of  the  family  receipts,  arising  from  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  more  children  as  draw-boys,  ceased  on  the  first 
slackness  in  the  demand;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  additional 
sum,  we  shall  suppose  of  5s,  a-week,  drawn  by  the  labour  of  the 
weaver’s  children,  enabled  him  to  work  just  at  so  much  lower 
prices  to  any  manufacturer  who  might  choose  to  speculate  in 
making  goods  at  the  reduced  j)rice,  in  the  hope  of  a future  de- 
mand. A short  period  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  weavers 
would  have  given  time  for  the  overstock  of  goods  to  clear  off, 
whereas  this  practice  of  working  even  extra  hours  during  the 
4 period  of  a glut,  tended  to  perpetuate  the  glut,  or  to  render  fluc- 
tuations arising  from  this  source  more  frequent,  and,  along  with 
other  causes,  to  perpetuate  low  wages.  Thus  was  the  employ- 
ment of  their  children  from  five  to  ten,  by  the  weavers  of  Paisley, 
at  first  an  apparent  advantage,  but  in  the  end  a curse ; demon- 
strating, that  whatever  may  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  parents 
this  year  or  next  year,  it  is  permanently  the  interest  of  them  and 
their  offspring  to  refuse  every  advantage  in  their  temporal  'con- 
cerns, which  tends  to  defraud  youth  of  the  first  of  parental  bless- 
ings, EDUCATION,  and  that  Providence  has  bound  in  indissoluble 
alliance,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  temporal  well-being 
of  society.  In  1818-19,  during  the  Radical  period,  there  were 
found  full  three  thousand,  Paisley.born  and  Paisley -bred,  who 
could  not  read  ; and  the  decline  of  intelligence  has  been  followed 
by  the  decline  of  that  temperance,  prudence,  and  economy,  which 
are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  working  classes ; by  which  alone 
they  can  elevate  their  condition,  or  preserve  themselves  from 
sinking  into  the  most  abject  poverty. 

“ The  Paisley  weaver  of  forty  years  ago  married  early,  be- 
cause he  foresaw  that  he  could,  in  decency,  support  a family,  and 
even  save  something  for  sickness,  or  age,  or  the  fluctuations  of 
his  trade.  The  Paisley  weaver  lad,  in  1832,  marries  equally 
early,  on  a pittance  that  scarcely  supports  himself;  because  he 
has  neither  judgment  to  reflect  on  the  misery  which  he  is  entail- 
ing on  himself  and  others,  nor  moral  principle  to  feel  the  solemn 
obligations  of  the  state  into  which  he  is  entering.  Had  the 
population  of  this  town  continued  a well-educated,  religious 
population,  and,  as  wages  diminished,  intelligence  and  virtue  had 
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increased,  the  fall  of  wages  w'ould  have  been  arrested  by  the 
natural  operation  of  that  prudence,  which  leads  mankind  to  con- 
sult their  duty  as  well  as  their  inclinations;  and,  without  auy 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Malthus,  the  operative  classes 
would,  like  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  have  acted  on  his  prin- 
ciples. It  was  the  practice  of  the  old  Paisley  weaver,  after  an 
attachment  was  formed,  and  an  engagement  entered  into,  to 
interpose  sometimes  a delay  of  years  in  the  labour  of  collecting 
their  providing  or  plenishing ; that  is,  a most  enormous  mass  of 
bed  and  table  linen,  an  eight-day  clock,  &c.,  &c. ; and  it  was  a 
point  of  distinction  on  the  day  previous  to  marriage,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  to  exhibit  to  all  the  neighbours  this  accumu- 
lation of  industry  and  economy.  Will  the  clergy  of  Paisley 
inform  us,  how  many  marriages  they  now  celebrate  annually, 
where  the  parties  have  such  plenishing  to  exhibit,  with  hone.st 
satisfaction,  to  their  neighbours?  Or  rather,  how  many  enter 
into  the  state  of  wedlock,  without  one  thought  of  the  future,  and 
who  know  not,  nor  care  not,  what  they  do  ? 

“ Those  who  have  no  consideration  concerning  the  things  of 
this  life,  are  not  likely  to  have  any  forethought  regarding  the  life 
to  come;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  modern  Paisley  weaver  is 
without  religion,  does  he  despise  it.  All  clergy  are  necessarily 
hypocrites,  as  all  kings  and  magistrates  are,  in  their  estimation, 
tyrants.  Unitarianism,  infidelity,  or  reckless  profanitv,  too  gen- 
erally abound ; and  the  popular  cry  is  against  all  church  establish- 
ments, however  much  demanded  by  the  poverty  and  irreligion  of 
their  own  town;  and  against  all  distinction  of  ranks.  Thus, 
measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  they  would  reduce  society 
to  their  own  level.  Paisley  thus  furnishes  an  affecting  illustra- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  ‘ That  righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a city ; but  sin  is  the  ruin  of  any  people.’  ” 

We  should  have  but  injured  the  graphic  power 
and  fidelity  of  this  precious  document,  by  attempt- 
ing  to  abridge  it.  We  have  therefore  given  it 
entire.*  Although  rich  in  principle,  a vast  deal 

* That  is,  the  writer’s  description  of  the  present,  as  contrasted 
with  the  former  state  of  Paisley.  But  he  has  subjoined  to  it  a 
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more  of  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the 
study  of  it,  than  we  have  immediate  occasion  for. 
The  following  are  the  only  remarks  which  it  is 
necessary  for  our  purpose  to  offer 

First,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  standard  of  en- 
joyment does  not  lie  exclusively  in  the  more  plen- 
tiful use  of  those  merely  tangible  articles  of  con- 
sumption which  compose  the  maintenance  of  a 
household.  The  parent  who  treats  himself  every 
week  with  some  holiday  enjoyment— who  appears 
regularly  at  church  in  his  respectable  Sabbath-day 
attire— who  pap  for  seat-rents  and  schooling  to  his 
family  who,  instead  of  consigning  them  almost 
trom  infancy  to  a life  of  slavish  and  severe  labour, 
can  afford  them  a free,  happy,  and  well-educated 
boyhood,— such  a man,  even  though  his  children 
may  run  bare-footed,  and  he  himself  lives  on  coarser 
fare,  or  in  a more  homely  dwelling  than  would 
spisfy  an  English  peasant — beside  being  greatly 
higher  in  the  moral,  should  also  have  a higher  place 
assigned  to  him  in  the  economic  scale.  Still  the 
reviewer  is  right  in  the  virtue  which  he  ascribes  to 
circumstances,  though  he  has  made  his  usual  mis- 
take, in  supposing  that  we  had  not  adverted  to  it. 

“ The  law,  the  commerce,  the  industry,  the  Pro- 
testantism, (even  in  a population  destitute  of  school- 
ing,) the  advanced  civilization,  have  elevated  the 
habits  and  state  of  the  general  community  in  Eng- 


scheme  of  restoratives  or  remedies— all  of  which,  as  beine  moral 

i^bt  to  add,  that  the  narrative  here  given  first  appeared  in  a 
Glasgow  neppaper,  entitled  ‘ The  Scottish  Guardfan.’  ^tin- 
guished  by  Its  sound  principles,  and  the  able  enforcement  of  them 
both  on  ecclesiastical  and  economical  subjects. 
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land.”  Apart  from  the  education  of  letters,  there 
is  an  education  of  habits — not  we  mean  the  habits 
of  religion  or  morality,  but  those  of  mere  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  comfort,  and  cleanliness,  and  certain 
points  of  decorum,  in  which  perhaps  our  Southern 
neighbours  have  still  the  precedency.  The  Scot- 
tish peasantry  had  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  a 
higher  sort — though  rapidly  falling,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  towns,  from  this  distinctive  superiority. 
Even  taking  thestandardof  enjoyment  in  its  grosser 
and  more  ordinary  sense,  we  have  just  w itnessed 
in  one  of  these  towns  a most  remarkable  depres- 
sion ; and  w'e  shall  presently  see  how'  far  England, 
as  well  as  Scotland,  shares  in  it. 

It  is  altogether  a fair  comparison  which  the  re- 
viewer hath  instituted,  betw'een  the  education  of 
circumstances,  and  the  education  of  letters  ; but, 
had  he  taken  a still  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  question,  he  might  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  demonstration  which  he  has  given,  of  the  im- 
potency  of  the  latter,  when  standing  alone  and 
unassociated  with  other  influences.  There  is  a 
third  and  a higher  education  than  either  of  the 
other  two — and  that  is,  the  education  of  principle. 
It  is  obvious,  from  tbe  narrative  which  we  have 
just  presented,  that  the  descent  which  took  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  Paisley  first 
began  w ith  a surrender  of  principle — the  unw  orthy 
sacrifice  of  their  children,  for  the  sake  of  an  im- 
mediate and  tempting  gratification.  It  is  not 
reading,  but  reading  as  subservient  to  religion  and 
morality,  that  elevates  the  economic  state  of  a 
people.  We  fear  that  this  principle  has  not  only 
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been  omitted  by  the  reviewer,  but  overlooked,  nay 
contravened,  by  our  rulers  in  high  places—when 
enacting,  with  the  most  perfect  honesty  of  inten- 
tion, we  trust,  for  the  relief  and  amelioration  of 
unhappy  Ireland.  There  may  be  a superficial  and 
apparent,  but  really  there  is  no  substantial  analogy, 
between  the  system  of  education  proposed  for  Ire- 
land and  that  which  is  still  in  vigorous  operation 
throughout  the  country  parishes  of  our  own  land. 
We  look  for  no  sensible  or  general  improvement 
in  character,  and  of  course  no  secure  or  permanent 

improvement  in  their  economic  condition “ if  that 

is  merely  to  be  the  education  of  letters,  and  not 
the  education  of  principle.  It  is  not  scholarship 
alone,  but  scholarship  impregnated  with  religion, 
that  tells  on  the  great  mass  of  society.  We  have 
no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  mechanic  institutes,  or 
even  of  primary  and  elementary  schools,  for  build- 
ing up  a virtuous  and  well-conditioned  peasantry, 
so  long  as  they  stand  dissevered  from  the  lessons 
of  Christian  piety.  There  is  a charm  ascribed  to 
the  scholastic  system  of  Scotland;  and  the  sanguine 
imagination  is,  that  by  importing  its  machinery 
into  England  and  Ireland,  it  will  work  the  same 
marvellous  transformation  there,  on  the  character 
of  their  people,  that  was  experienced  amongst  our- 
^ selves.  But  it  is  forgotten,  that  a warm  and  earnest 
Christianity  was  the  animating  spirit  of  all  our 
peculiar  institutions,  for  generations  after  they  were 
framed;  and  that,  wanting  this,  they  can  no  more 
perform  the  function  of  moralizing  the  people, 
than  skeletons  can  perform  the  functions,  or  put 
forth  the' faculties,  of  living  men.  The  scholastic 
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is  incorporated  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Scotland;  and  that,  not  for  the  purpose  of  intoler- 
ance and  exclusion,  but  for  the  purposes  of  sancti- 
fying education,  and  plying  the  boyhood  of  our 
land  with  the  lessons  of  the  Bible.  The  scholar- 
ship of  mere  letters  might,  to  a certain  extent, 
have  diffused  intelligence  amongst  the  people;  but 
it  is  mainly  to  the  power  and  presence  of  the  reli- 
gious ingredient,  that  the  moral  greatness  of  our 
peasantry  is  owing.’’ 

But  recurring  once  more  to  the  fond  exaggera- 
tions of  the  reviewer,  respecting  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  “ and  especially  during  the  present  cen- 
tury”*— we  cannot  imagine  a more  striking  con- 
trast between  a high-coloured  representation  and 
a sober  reality,  than  that  which  obtains  in  the 
present  instance,  between  the  speculation  of  the 
economist,  and  the  plain,  practical  statement  of 
the  eye-w  itness.  It  makes  no  good  evasion  to  say, 
that  this  is  but  an  isolated  example,  taken  from  the 
history  of  one  town,  or  one  community.  The  re- 
viewer is  too  well  versant  in  the  first  elements  of 
economic  science,  not  to  know — that  if,  in  virtue 
of  an  over-proportion  of  people  to  their  employ- 
ment, its  w'ages  have  fallen  in  any  one  place,  a 
depression  will  be  felt  in  all  other  places  which 
have  the  like  misfortune;  so  that  if,  notwithstand- 
ing this  tendency  to  equalization  of  w'ages,  the  de- 
pression still  continues,  it  can  only  arise  from  a 
similar  over-population  and  distress,  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire  that  are  similarly  situated.  Neither  is 

^ Page  57  of  the  Review. 
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It  a good  evasion,  to  ascribe  this  phenomenon  to 
the  influx  of  Irish  into  the  West  of  Scotland.  It 
IS  not  in  flowering  or  fancy-work,  or  any  of  the 
finer  manufactures,  but  in  the  departments  of  simple 
and  unskilled  labour,  that  the  people  of  our  own 
land  are  most  exposed  to  the  weight  of  their  com- 
petition. The  truth  is,  that  the  great  mischief 
under  which  Paisley  now  suffers,  has  been  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  of  home-growth;  or  rather,  the 
decay  which  has  fallen  upon  its  working  classes, 
is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  by  a home-process  of 
degeneracy.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  com- 
petition of  the  Irish  has  been  of  most  direct  and 
manifest  operation,  as  in  simple  weaving,  or  in  the 
ruder  kinds  of  hand  and  field  labour,  they  have 
but  aggravated  those  evils,  which  had  their  begin- 
ning in  the  recklessness  of  our  own  population; 
and,  if  not  arrested,  will  have  their  fearful  in- 
crease, and  at  length  their  crisis  of  destruction  and 
anarchy.  It  is  the  distinct  exhibition  of  this  in 
tile  history  of  Paisley  and  its  manufactures,  which 
makes  tlie  narrative  that  we  have  now  quoted  so 
peculiarly  instructive_at  once  proving,  that  the 
distress  is  wholly  resolvible  into  moral  causes,  and 
wholly  irrecoverable  but  by  moral  remedies.  Al- 
together it  affords  a striking  verification,  though 
only  in  miniature,  of  our  doctrine  of  limits;  and 
shows  how  little  could  be  done,  or  rather  how 
much  the  suffering  would  have  been  enhanced, 
either  by  the  investiture  of  more  capital,  or  the 
engagement  of  more  labour,  in  a trade  that  had 
already  exceeded  the  possibility  of  an  adequate 
return  for  its  outlays  A resolute  moral  principle 
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on  the  part  of  workmen  could  alone  have  pre- 
vented the  catastrophe.  A like  moral  principle, 
and  nothing  else,  can  fully  and  permanently  re- 
cover it. 

In  the  labour  of  mere  handiwork,  or  where  the 
requisite  skill  could  be  easily  attained,  and  at  the 
expense  of  a very  brief  apprenticeship,  the  depre- 
ciation of  wmges  has  been  still  more  general.  The 
days  were  when  the  muslin  weavers  of  Glasgow 
earned,  and  for  lengthened  periods  too,  from  20^. 
to  245.  and  even  305.  a-week.  But  these  days 
have  not  occurred  for  about  twenty  years;  nor  are 
they  ever  expected  to  return.  The  invention  of 
the  fly-shuttle,  by  which  the  work  has  become  in- 
comparably lighter,  so  far  from  brightening  this 
prospect,  has  made  it  greatly  more  hopeless.  It 
has  now  become  a female  employment ; and  the 
competition  is  frequently  so  overdone,  as  to  bring 
down  the  whole  remuneration  of  an  individual 
weaver,  to  the  wretched  pittance  of  45.  or  .55. 
a-week.  When  so  high  as  85.  or  IO5.,  being  about 
one-third  of  what  had  sometimes  been  earned 
twenty  years  before,  the  w^eavers  rejoice  as  in  a 
season  of  comparative  prosperity;  though  often 
alternated  by  long  and  dreary  intervals  of  depres-. 
sion,  during  which,  to  keep  a family  in  existence, 
the  strength  of  all  its  members  is  sometimes  put  to 
the  severest  requisition.  Instances  often  occur, 
where  the  same  loom  is  kept  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  unremitting  activity,  the  man  and  wife 
taking  their  turns  at  these  labours  of  the  midnight 
oil  to  relieve  each  other;  and  thus  to  make  out, 
between  them,  one  of  those  halcyon  days,  which. 
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we  are  taught  to  believe,  have  shone  with  such 

peculiar  brightness  on  our  population  since  “ the 

commencement  of  the  present  century,”  so  as  to 

be  vvithout  a parallel  in  the  previous  history  of 
Scotland. 

We  greatly  wish  that  our  reviewer  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  details  presented  to 
pub  ic  notice,  by  Dr  Kay’s  able  pamphlet,  on 
1 he  moral  and  Physical  condition  of  the  Work 
mg  Classes  employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture 
in  Manchester;”  not  the  excogitations  of  any  fan- 
ciful theory  on  either  side  of  a question,  but  the 
sober  realities  of  a minute  and  statistical  survev. 
le  vvould  there  have  learned  a juster  estimate 
than  he  has  himself  given  of  the  variations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  enjoyment ; 
and  may  have  become  convinced,  perhaps,  of  the 
inseparable  dependence  which  a soundly  econo- 
mical, has  on  a soundly  moral  state  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  More  especially,  it  may  hav$ 
lea  him  to  admit  another  element  into  his  com- 
putation of  the  standard  of  enjoyment,  that  would 
have  most  essentially  affected,  and,  perhaps,  en- 
tirely reversed,  the  conclusion  which  he  has  him- 
self arrived  at,  even  the  magnitude  of  that  labour 
by  which  all  the  higher  feelings  and  faculties  of 
the  mmd  are  overborne;  and  man  is  degraded  into 
an  animal,  or  rather,  into  a mere  piece  of  livino- 
enginery,  where  the  vital  principle  may  be  re- 
garded as  but  the  moving  force,  the  bones  and 
muscles,  as  the  levers  and  traces  of  a peculiar 
mechanism.  No  wage,  however  liberal,  for  repair- 
ing the  expenditure  of  human  strength,  can  recon- 
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cile  us  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  human  comfort  and 
dignity  that  must  be  incurred  by  those  wretched 
victims  of  modern  industry,  of  whom  we  have  an 
account  in  the  sickening  representation  that  fol- 
lows : — 


The  population  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  rises  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  works  in  the  mills  from  six  to  eight  o’clock, 
and  returns  home  for  hulf-an-hour  or  forty  minutes,  to  breakfast - 
This  meal  generally  consists  of  tea  or  coflfee  with  a little  bread. 
Oatmeal  porridge  is  sometimes,  but  of  late  rarely  used,  and  chiefly 
by  the  men ; but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  preferred,  and  especially 
by  the  women.  The  tea  is  almost  always  of  a bad,  and  sometimes 
of  a deleterious  quality ; the  infusion  is  weak,  and  little  or  no 
milk  is  added.  The  operatives  return  to  the  mills  and  work- 
shops until  twelve  o’clock,  when  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner- 
Amongst  those  who  obtain  the  lower  rate  of  wages,  this  meal 
generally  consists  of  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess-<^f  potatoes  is 
put  into  a large  dish,  melted  lard  and  butter  are  poured  upon  them, 
and  a few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  with 
them,  and  but  seldom  a little  meat.  Those  who  obtain  better 
wages,  or  families  whose  aggregate  income  is  larger,  add  a greater 
portion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal,  at  least  three  times  in  the 
week;  but  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  labouring  population  is 
not  great.  The  family  sits  round  a table,  and  each  rapidly  ap- 
propriates his  portion  on  a plate,  or  they  all  plunge  their  spoons 
into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eageniess  satisfy  the  cravings  oi 
their  appetite.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  they  are  all  again 
employed  in  the  work-shops  or  mills,  where  they  continue  until 
seven  o’clock,  or  a later  hour,  when  they  generally  again  indulge 
in  the  use  of  tea,  often  mingled  with  spirits,  accompanied  by  a 
little  bread.  Oatmeal  or  potatoes  are  how^ever  taken,  by  some, 
a second  time  in  the  evening,” 

“ The  population  nourished  on  this  aliment  is  crowded 

into  one  dense  mass,  in  cottages  separated  by  narrow,  unpaved, 
and  almost  pestilential  streets,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the 
smoke  and  exhalations  of  a large  manufacturing  city.  The  ope- 
ratives are  congregated  in  rooms  and  work-shops  during  twelve 
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lour,  m the  day,  m au  enervating,  heated  atmosphere,  »hich  is 
lequently  loaded  with  dust  or  filaments  of  cotton,  or  impure 
from  constant  respiration,  or  from  other  causes.  They  are  on’ 
gaged  in  an  employment  which  absorbs  their  attention,  a„d  unre. 
mittingly  employs  their  physical  energies.*  They  are  drudges 
who  watch  the  moyements,  and  assist  the  operations  of  a mighty 
material  force,  which  toils  with  a„  energy  ever  unconscious  ot 
fatigue.  The  perseyering  labour  of  the  operative  must  rival  the 

'th  *'•“  “I'aastless 

power,  or  the  machine. 

“ Hence,  besides  the  negative  results-the  total  abstraction  of 
every  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus—tbe  absence  of  varietv— 
ban^hment  from  the  grateful  air.  and  the  cheering  influenceLf 
light,  the  physical  energies  are  exhausted  by  incessant  toil,  and 
imperfect  nutrition.  Having  been  subjected  to  the  prolon-^ed 
; labour  of  an  animal_his  physical  energy  wasted-his  mind“  in 
pjne  inaction, —the  artizan  has  neither  moral  dignity,  nor  intel- 
lectual  nor  organic  strength  to  resist  the  seductions  of  appetite. 
His  wife  and  children,  too  frequently  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, are  unable  to  cheer  his  remaining  moments  of  leisure  Do 
niestic  economy  is  neglected;  domestic  comforts  are  unknown' 
meal  of  the  coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  haste,  and 
devoured  with  equal  precipitation.  Home  has  no  other  relation 
to  him  than  that  of  shelter,  few  pleasures  are  there;  it  chiefly 
presents  to  him  a scene  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which  be 
IS  glad  to  escape  Himself  impotent  of  all  the  distinguishing  aims 
of  his  species,  he  sinks  into  sensual  sloth,  or  revels  in  more  de 
grading  licentiousness.  His  house  is  ill  furnished,  unhealthv 
often  111  ventilated,  perhaps  damp;  his  food,  from  want  of  fore 
thought  and  domestic  economy,  is  meagre  and  innutritions  • he 

IS  debilitated  and  hypochondriacal,  and  falls  the  victim  of  dissi 
pation.”f  uissi- 

But  there  is  adiscrimination  to  be  made  here,  be- 

A gentleman,  whose  opinions  on  these  snliionfo  i 

universal  respect,  suggests  to  me,  that  the  intensity  of  tliTaTr*^ 
cation  IS  exceedindv  increased  hv  apph- 

time,  but  according  to  the  result  of  labour.”™  ° foi 

t Dr  Kay’s  Pamphlet,  pp.  8 11. 
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tween  one  set  of  these  wretched  beings  and  another, 
which,  had  it  occurred  to  the  reviewer,  might  have 
helped  him  to  a sounder  conclusion  respecting  the 
actual  standard  of  enjoyment  among  labourers.  We 
shall  explain  it  to  the  reader,  as  it  will  both  extri- 
cate him  from  the  delusion  into  which  our  critic 
hath  been  betrayed,  and  enable  him,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  it. 

There  is  a distinction  commonly  made  by  econo- 
mists between  the  remunerations  due  to  unskilled 
and  to  skilled  labour— the  one  often  greatly  in- 
ferior, as  being  simply  a recompense  for  the  exer- 
tion of  muscular  strength;  whereas,  over  and  above 
this,  the  other  is  a recompense  for  acquired  dex- 
terity, beside  including  in  it  a return  for  the  time 
spent  in  making  the  acquirement.  This  partly 
explains  the  difference  of  wage  between  a hand- 
loom  weaver,  and  a cotton-spinner,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  whole  differ- 
ence. 

The  difference  lies  greatly,  and  we  think  princi- 
pally, in  this In  the  weaving  department,  the  out- 
lay of  the  master  manufacturers  consists  entirely 
of  wages;  or  if,  to  be  extremely  accurate,  we  in- 
clude in  the  sum  given  to  the  operatives,  the  re- 
placement and  profit  of  the  capital  vested  in  the 
looms,  they  are  the  operatives  themselves,  gen- 
erally speaking,  who  advance  this  capital,  and  who 
would  bear  all  the  loss  of  its  becoming  unproduc- 
tive, during  the  cessation  of  work.  Now  the  re- 
verse of  this  obtains  in  cotton-spinning.  The  hum- 
ble machinery  of  a hand-loom  belongs  generally  to 
the  workman,  or  at  least,  which  is  the  same  in  ef- 
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feet,  not  to  his  employer.  The  ponderous  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  a cotton-mill  does  belong  to 
the  employer.  He  makes  a partial  outlay  in  wa^es 
but  a prodigious  outlay  in  capital.  Let  us  suppose 

I™  proprietor  of  an  establishment,  on 

which  he  has  embarked  a capital  of  twenty  thou- 

sand  pounds;  and  has,  farther,  to  make  a yearly 
advance  of  wages  to  a hundred  individuals.  Ac- 
cor mg  to  a common  estimate  on  the  subject  of 
manufacturing  capital,  he  would  need  to  have  ten 
per  cent,  or  two  thousand  a-year,  to  repay  him  for 
the  first  outlay;  so  that,  should  there  be  a strike 
among  his  workmen,  he  not  only  foregoes  all  the 
profits  that  might  still  remain  to  him,  even  though 
he  submitted  to  their  terms,  but  he  incurs  a loss 
^ the  rate  ot  two  thousand  a-year  into  the  bargain. 
His  capital,  while  it  remains  dead  and  useless,  is,  for 

le  time  at  least,  as  good  as  taken  away  from  him ; 

infr  1 at  all  times,  to 

inflict  this  calamity  upon  their  employer.  When 

^y  stand  out  for  a rise  of  wages,  it  must  with 

submit  to  their  terms,  and  give,  for  example,  an 
additional  thousand  in  wages,  rather  than  lose 
double  that  sum  upon  his  machinery,  and  quit  be- 
sides, all  hope  or  possibility  of  gain,  from  that  pro- 
fession, on  which  perhaps  he  has  embarked  his  all, 
and  from  which  he  draws  his  livelihood.  Whe- 
ther  matters  proceed  to  a combination,  and  a mai.i- 
, and  a strike,  on  the  part  of  workmen  or  not 
hese  are  considerations  which  are  at  all  times 
of  influential  effect,  in  determining  the  rate  of 
wages;  and  in  every  manufacture  where  a laro-e 
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fixed  capital  is  required,  they  do  give  to  workmen 
a strong  virtual  control  over  the  masters  who  em- 
ploy them.  In  weaving,  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
cessation  of  work,  and  therefore  the  stagnation  of 
capital  is  small,  and  falls  upon  the  workmen;  in 
cotton-spinning  it  is  large,  and  falls  upon  the  em- 
ployer. 

This  gives  rise  to  a very  wide  and  distant  variety 
in  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  different 
classes  of  operatives.  In  Glasgow,  when  the  wea- 
vers earn  only  5s.  a-week,  the  cotton-spinners  may 
earn  between  20s.  and  30s.  In  the  present  year, 
it  appears  from  the  valuable  Statistical  Enumera- 
tions of  Dr  Cleland  of  Glasgow,  that  the  cotton- 
spinners  have,  in  some  instances,  been  earning  28s. 
a-week.  The  principle  is  perhaps  most  distinctly 
and  strikingly  exemplified  of  all — when  the  w^age 
of  an  operative,  working  at  his  owm  hand-loom,  is 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  that  of  an  opera- 
tive working  among  the  power  looms  of  his  master : 
when  the  earnings  of  the  former  amount  to  5s.  or 
6s.  a-week,  the  earnings  of  the  latter  may  be  from 
20s.  to  25s 

Although  Dr  Kay  is  inclined  perhaps  to  ascribe 
too  much  to  a temporary,  without  adverting  to  the 
permanent  cause,  for  this  difference  in  the  wages 
— yet,  for  the  sake  of  farther  confirming  the  fact, 
that  such  a difference  exists,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting  one  extract  more  from  his  instructive 
little  work. 


} 
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“ The  wages  obtained  by  operatives  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  are  in  general  such,  as,  with  the  exercise 
of  that  economy,  without  which  wealth  itself  is  wasted,  would 
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be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  all  the  decent  comforts  of  life — 
the  average  wages  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  mills  (young 
and  old)  being  from  nine  to  twelve  shillings  per  week.  Their 
means  are  too  often  consumed  by  vice  and  improvidence.  But  the 
wages  of  certain  classes  are  exceedingly  meagre.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  power-loom,  though  ultimately  destined  to  be  pi'oduc- 
tive  of  the  greatest  general  benefit,  has,  in  the  present  restricted 
state  of  commerce,  occasioned  some  temporary  embarrassment, 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  labour,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  price.  The  hand-loom  weavers,  existing  in  this 
state  of  transition,  still  continue  a very  extensive  class;  and 
though  they  labour  fourteen  hours,  and  upwards,  daily,  earn  only 
Irom  five  to  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  week.”* 

We  might  collect  innumerable  testimonies  from 
England,  on  the  distempered  state  of  its  operative 
population.  But  we  shall  only  instance  the  almost 
universal  cry  from  its  manufacturing  districts,  in 
behalf  of  the  Factory  Bill — a cry  extorted  from  a 
suffering  population,  by  the  monstrous  evils  which 
that  measure  promises,  but  we  fear  vainly  promises, 
to  remedy.  It  is  a wretched  principle  on  which  to 
compute  the  standard  of  enjoyment — merely  to 
make  arithmetical  computation  of  the  whole  gains 
of  a family;  and  that  without  any  discount  or  de- 
duction for  the  enormity,  unheard  of  till  these 
modern  times,  of  children  from  nine  years  old,  and 
upwards,  doomed  to  fourteen  hours  every  day  of 
confinement  and  hard  labour,  amid  the  dust,  and 
the  steam,  and  the  dizzying  sounds,  of  a crowded 
manufactory.  It  is  a melancholy  outlook  for  the 
next  generation,  that,  with  so  large  a portion  of 
England’s  boyhood,  the  first  openings  of  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  should  thus  be  subjected  to  the 

* Dr  Kay’s  Pamphlet,  pp.  26,  27.  See  Evidence  of  Joseph 
Foster  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  1827. 
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killing  influences  of  a base  and  brutalizing  servi- 
tude. Mr  Sadler  has  done  good,  by  the  appalling 
disclosures  to  which  his  investigations  have  given  * 
birth;  as  every  man  does,  who  adds  to  our  store 
of  facts  on  any  question  that  is  interesting  to  hu- 
manity. But,  with  all  his  benevolence  and  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  we  dare  hardly  hope  for  any  fur- 
ther services  from  his  hands.  That  is  truly  a 
bungling  legislation,  which  seeks  to  obtain  its  ob- 
ject by  what  mathematicians  would  term,  a com- 
pensation of  errors;  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would, 
by  the  artificial  influence  of  a poor-law,  foster 
population — and,  on  the  other,  by  the  artificial  re- 
straint of  a penal  statute,  would  lay  an  oppressive 
interdict  on  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  its 
excess.  And  so  its  proposal  now,  is  to  violate  the 
parental  rights  of  the  people  of  England;  and  this 
to  neutralize  its  own  unhappy  blunder — of  having 
lured  them,  in  supernumerary  thousands,  into  the 
parental  relationship,  by  the  hope,  which  it  can 
never  realize — or  rather,  by  the  engagement,  which 
it  never  can  make  good — of  indefinite  harbourage 
and  support  for  all  actual  and  all  possible  families. 

On  this  question,  too,  our  doctrine  of  limits  re- 
ceives a signal  illustration.  Mr  Hoole,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Althorp,  tells  him,  that 

“ If  Mr  Sadler’s  bill  becomes  a law,  the  masters  will  have  the 
choice  of  two  evils.  Either  they  must  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
to  the  limit  proposed  to  be  fixed  for  children,  (fifty-eight  hours 
per  week,)  or  they  must  place  their  establishments  without  the 
pale  of  this  enactment,  by  discharging  all  pei'sons  under  eighteen 
years  from  their  factories.” — “ In  the  former  case,  a reduction 
of  the  wages  of  all  persons  employed,  whether  children  or  adults, 
corresponding  with  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  labour,  must  in- 
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evilaUy  take  p,acc.”-“Not  a few  of  tlie  master  cotton-spinaers 
have  determined  to  adopt  the  other  coarse  above  meiitioned , 

. namely,  to  discharge  from  their  employment  all  the  hands  under 
cishteL  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  the  proposed  law  comes  into 

operation.” 

It  is  tints  that  England,  with  her  ever-teeming 
nhilanthropy,  has  placed  herself  in  a dilemma  that 

seems  inextricable— in  what  is  familiarly  termed, 

a cleft  stick.  After  th.at  capital  has  done  its  utter- 
most for  the  population,  we  find  the  latter  borne 
down  by  the  oppressive  weight  of  their  own  num- 
bers, and  in  the  midst  of  intolerable  grievances. 
When,  for  the  redress  of  these,  law  would  put  forth 
its  coercions,  capital  is  then  forced  to  look  to  itself, 
and  threatens  to  cast  off  into  utter  idleness  an 
destitution,  those  in  whose  behalf  the  state  is  now 
called  on  to  interpose,  for  their  protection  from  a 
system  of  grinding  and  oppressive  labour.  We  are 
aware  of  the  economic  reforms,  by  which  both  ca- 
pital and  population  may,  for  a brief  season,  be  re- 
lieved of  their  difficulties;  but  to  be  again  brought, 
if  there  be  no  moral  regeneration  in  the  country, 
into  the  very  state  of  distress  and  extremity  m 
which  we  now  behold  them.  Meanwhile,  we  fear, 
that  law  can  do  nothing,  unless  by  going  to  the 
root  of  the  mischief;  or  instituting  a right  system 
of  education,  and  putting  into  a tram  of  abolition 
the  whole  system  of  pauperism.  It  cannot  force 
labourers  to  live  without  wages ; it  cannot  force 
capitalists  to  trade  without  profit.  But  law,  over- 
looking these  truisms,  attempts  to  make  brm  s 
without  straw;  and,  in  its  vain  endeavours  W eftect 
an  adjustment  between  the  two  classes  would  lay 
this  Egyptian  bondage  upon  both. 
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But  let  113  return  once  more  to  Scotland ; and 
lest  the  argument,  either  of  special  manufactures,  ^ 

or  of  midway  transitions  from  one  state  to  another,  ] 

should  be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  all  our  former 
instances — we  shall  now  offer  a brief  view  of  the  y 

circumstances  of  our  agricultural  population,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  the  piesent 

day assuming  that  the  variation  which  has  taken 

place  in  one  of  its  counties,  (Peebleshire,)  is  a fair 
average  specimen  of  the  change,  if  any,  which  the 
condition  of  our  peasantry  has  undergone,  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  \\  e,  on 
purpose,  keep  clear  of  1800  and  1801,  as  having 
been  two  years  of  severe  scarcity,  amounting  to 
famine ; so  that  the  comparison,  strictly  speaking, 
is  between  the  rate  of  wages  now,  and  the  mean 
rate  of  wages  from  1802  to  1812  or  1814. 

The  wages  of  married  farm  servants— in  as  far  as 
they  are  paid  in  kind,  consisting  of  meal,  potatoes, 
the  keep  of  a cow,  and  driving  of  their  fuel- 
have  suffered  no  variation.  The  money  w^ages 
at  the  former  period  w'ere  £.16  a-year;  they  are 
now  £10.  We  are  aware  that  the  price  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  has  fallen  in  a greater  pro- 
portion than  this ; but  the  money  part  of  this  w age 
goes  to  the  purchase  of  second  necessaries ; and 
their  price  has  not  fallen  in  so  great  a proportion. 

So  that  the  labourers  of  this  description  are  some- 
what worse  off  at  the  latter  than  the  former  period. 

The  wages  of  unmarried  farm-servants  w'ere  then 
£18,  with  their  victuals,  and  are  now  £12,  with 
victuals;  they  having  suffered  a descent  too,  though 
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less  by  1 3s.  Ad.  than  that  of  the  former  class  of 
labourers. 

But  there  is  still  another  class,  of  inferior  condi- 
tion to  the  two  former,  and  who  also,  as  appears 
from  the  comparison  of  their  wages  at  the  two  dis- 
tinct periods,  have  sustained  a greater  descent  than 
either  of  them — we  mean  the  day-labourers,  the 
job-men  of  England,  or  the  orry  men  of  our  own 
country  parishes,  employed  in  the  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  ground 
labour.  About  twenty  or  twenty-four  years  ago, 
their  allowance  was  from  IO5.  to  12^.  a-week,  with 
victuals,  or  from  16«.  even  to  I85.  and  20^.  a- week, 
without  victuals.  Their  allowance  at  present  is  65. 
a-week  with,  and  1 Os.  without  victuals.  But  these 
numbers  exhibit  in  both  cases  the  full  summer  al- 
lowance; and,  to  estimate  their  yearly  income,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  reduction  of  Is.  and 
2s.  a-week,  when  the  days  become  shorter,  as  also 
the  average  of  about  two  winter  months,  when 
they  are  totally  without  employment.  A good 
I practical  test  of  the  felt  straitness  in  their  circum- 
! stances,  is  the  extreme  fatigue  they  will  undergo 
» at  piece-work,  when,  to  eke  out  a sufficiency 
I for  their  families,  they  are  known  to  labour  from 
I four  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night ; and  it 
is  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  masters  who  em- 
ploy them,  that  this  is  what  those  daysmen  will  do 
I now,  and  would  not  have  done  twenty-five  years 
^ ago.  We  might  further  state,  that  the  services  of 
a man,  with  two  horses  and  single  horse  carts, 
could  only  be  had  at  that  time  for  IO5.  or  12s.  a 
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day but  now  for  5s.  or  6s.  6d.  Wrights  and 

masons,  in  short,  all  country  artisans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  blacksmiths,  have  experienced  a similar 
decline  of  wages  ; and  a decline  not  countervailed 
by  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  second,  and  still 
greater  cheapness  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
By  the  general  consent  of  practical  and  intelligent 
men,  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  have  not,  at  this 
moment,  the  same  command  over  the  various  arti- 
cles which  enter  substantially  into  the  maintenance 
of  families,  that  they  had  during  the  ten  first  years 
of  the  present  century. 

Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  glowing 
exaggerations  of  the  reviewer,  respecting  the  pro- 
gress which  he  affirms  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
economic  state  of  our  people.  It  may  be  right 
that  we  advert,  though  briefly,  to  both  of  them 
as  they  not  only  seem  to  have  misled  him,  but  are 
fitted  to  mislead  many  others,  who  are  satisfied  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  a rapid  and  cursory  view 
of  the  subject.  The  sketch  which  he  has  drawn 
of  the  internal  state  and  history  of  Scotland,  is 
one  of  great  plausibility — yet  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, we  are  persuaded,  to  evolve  the  actual  state 
of  the  case,  the  sober  reality  of  the  question,  from 
underneath  that  mantle  of  speciousness  wherewith 

he  hath  garnished  and  overlaid  it. 

The  first  great  error  of  the  reviewer,  then,  lies 
in  this — that  he  has  generalized  workmen  of  all 
sorts  and  varieties  into  but  one  object  of  contem- 
plation. He  has  viewed  them  only  en  masse^  with- 
out having  adverted  to  the  momentous  distinction 
which  obtains  between  one  class  of  them  and  another 
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— between  the  men,  for  example,  of  high  wages,  in 
virtue  of  the  control  which  they  have  over  their 
employer,  because  they  can  at  any  time  bring  his 
large  and  expensive  machinery  to  a stand ; and  the 
men  who  often  have  not  a third  part  of  the  wages 
of  the  others,  because  they  possess  no  such  power — 
as  weavers,  all  w^hose  capital  is  a hand-loom,  which 
is  their  own ; or  ground  labourers,  all  whose  capi- 
tal is  a spade,  which  is  their  own  also.  He  reasons, 
as  if  the  foundation  on  which  society  rested,  was 
throughout  of  homogeneous  materials : and  then 
tells  us,  what  a substantial  foundation  it  is,  and 
how  it  is  consolidating  every  year  into  greater 
strength  and  firmness  than  before.  We  reason,  as 
if  that  foundation  was  made  up  of  successive  strata, 
and  express  our  apprehension  that  the  lowest 
stratum  of  all  might  become  every  year  more  putrid 
and  unsound,  and  so  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
whole  fabric.  The  work  recognises  a gradation 
in  the  branches  of  regular  industry ; and  takes 
account  of  a large  and  ever-increasing  body  of 
supernumeraries  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The 
dashing  generality  of  the  reviewer  does  not  admit 
of  such  discrimination.  It  confounds  the  cotton- 
spinner  of  285.  with  the  poor  weaver  of  55.  a-week. 
It  takes  so  distant  a view  of  the  object,  that  it 
comes  not  within  sight  of  details  and  distinctions 
— though,  in  the  instance  on  hatnd,  of  vital  import- 
ance to  all  correct  reasoning  on  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  society.  Like  an  unob- 
servant by-passer  through  some  plebeian  district 
of  a city,  who  never  once  dreams  of  the  mighty 
gradation  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its 
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householders — though,  intermingled  with,  or  even 
contiguous  to  each  other,  the  artisan  or  manufac- 
turing operative,  of  from  205.  to  as  much  as  50s. 
a-week,  may  be  found  in  close  juxtaposition  with 
the  weaver  or  the  labourer,  who  but  realizes  an 
humble  fraction  of  his  gains.  He  overlooks  this, 
and  lumps  or  amalgamates  them  all,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  common  people.  And  so, 
whatever  comes  from  that  quarter  to  the  savings 
bank ; or  whosoever,  out  of  the  mighty  hosts  who 
congregate  there,  shall  attend  a mechanics’  insti- 
tute— he  puts  it  all  down  to  the  general,  or  rather 
the  universal  elevation,  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
habits  and  comforts  of  those  who  overspread  the 
ground-floor  or  basement  of  society.  It  is  thus, 
that,  in  very  proportion  to  the  rapidity,  the  reck- 
less, but  withal  confident,  rapidity  of  those  slight 
and  transient  regards  which  our  reviewer  has  cast 
upon  the  subject — does  he  overrate,  and  that  pro- 
digiously, not  the  improvement  of  the  lower,  but 
the  improvement  of  the  lowest  orders.  He  exults 
in  the  fifteen  millions  of  deposits  to  the  provident 
banks  of  the  country ; but  reflects  not  on  that 
multitude  of  mere  labourers — the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  compose  a distinct  and  inferior 
class,  that  are  every  year  multiplying  upon  our 
hands,  and  who  contribute  not  so  much  as  one 
farthing  to  them.  He  has  not  entered  at  all  into 
the  depths  or  statistics  of  his  subject ; he  has  but 
looked  on  the  upper  surface  of  it — or,  if  reasoning 
on  a sort  of  general  average  between  the  most 
comfortable  and  the  most  degraded  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  reflects  not,  that  beneath  that  aver- 
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age  there  is  a gathering  mischief,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which  is  to  undermine  the  stablest 
community  on  earth,  and  to  bring  down  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  orders.* 

There  is  nothing  that  we  have  been  more 
anxious  to  set  forth  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  our  reasonings,  than  the  effect  even  of  a small 
excess  in  the  labour-market,  to  ensure  a great  and 
general  reduction  in  the  circumstances  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  whole  body  of  labourers.  The  very 
existence  of  an  order  of  men  in  the  country,  wil- 
ling to  live  and  to  propagate  on  the  most  wretched 
fare  and  miserable  wages,  is  first  felt  in  the  grade 
immediately  above  them,  and  at  length  extends 
through  all  the  departments  of  industry.  Whether 
the  degradation  of  their  tastes  and  habits  arises 
from  a stupid  or  a profligate  recklessness,  so  long 
as  it  subsists,  they  will  hang  as  a dead  weight  on 
the  rear  of  society,  and  with  a depressing  power 
on  the  comfort  and  status  of  those  who  are  above 
them.  The  operation  is  palpable,  when  brought 
about  by  the  immigration  of  Irish  labourers,  though 
only  amounting  to  a small  fractional  part  of  the 
working  population  in  Britain ; but  it  is  not  con- 
sidered, that,  by  a home  process,  and  through  the 
neglected  education  of  our  own  peasantry,  the  same 
effect  is  sure  to  follow  on  the  undue  multiplication 

* It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  worst  paid  of 
our  manufacturing  labourers  in  Glasgow  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  workers,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  in  the  cotton 
and  weaving  mills  of  that  city  and  neighbourhood,  was  10,897. 
in  April  1832.  We  wish  that  we  could  state  the  number  of 
hand-loom  weavers  at  the  same  period.  But  as  far  back  as  1820, 
the  number  of  hand-looms  was  upwards  ot  eighteen  thousand. 
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of  families  among  ourselves.  Apart  from  foreign 
influences  altogether,  there  are  causes  at  work 
within  the  island,  which,  if  not  met  and  counter- 
acted, will  issue  in  a grievous  and  general  descent 
of  wages,  though  not  an  Irishman  should  land 
upon  our  shores.  There  is  a growing  host  of 
supernumeraries  throughout  the  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland  too,  who  overhang  with  a 
perpetual  influence  the  labour  market,  and  give  a 
constant  advantage  to  the  employers  of  labour  in 
all  their  negotiations  with  workmen ; though  it 
may  only  become  manifest  on  those  occasions, 
when,  by  means  of  the  extra  hands  which  can  be 
so  easily  procured,  they  break  the  force,  whether 
of  righteous  or  unrighteous  combinations.  Now, 
the  question  is,  whether  shall  we  transform  these 
modern  Helots,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a uni- 
versal and  Christian  education,  or  shall  we  trust 
to  the  expedients  of  political  economy  alone;  some 
of  which,  as  the  poor-law  of  England,  and  its 
home-colonizations,  have  only  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening their  habits,  and  perpetuating,  nay,  multi- 
plying, their  numbers  ? It  is  because  of  our  dis- 
trust in  all  the  resources  of  political  economy,  and 
our  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  moral  causes,  both 
of  which  we  have  attempted,  throughout  the  work 
in  question,  to  vindicate,  that  we  felt  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  inevitable,  (a  conclusion  not  at  all 
shaken  we  think  by  the  arguments  of  the  reviewer,) 
that  nothing  will  save  the  commonalty  of  a land 
from  further  degradation,  or  sustain  them  in  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  but  a resurrection  of  better 
habits.  And  this  can  only  be  achieved  and  made 
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effectual,  by  an  operation  on  mind  and  manners, 
reaching  even  to  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

The  delusion  into  which  the  reviewer  has  fallen, 
by  blending  all  the  grades  and  varieties  of  common 
people  into  one  general  object  of  contemplation, 
has  misled  or  bewildered  the  public  mind  on  two 
great  questions.  In  the  question  of  pauperism, 
the  apprehension  is,  that  if  the  supplies  of  the 
existing  system  were  done  away,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  replace  them ; and,  in  particular,  that 
destitute  families  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a city 
population,  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  others 
about  as  destitute  as  themselves,  and  placed  be- 
yond the  observation  and  effective  sympathy  of 
those  who  had  the  power  to  relieve  them,  would 
inevitably  perish.  This  is  a very  natural  fear ; but 
it  proceeds  on  the  imagination,  that  every  plebeian 
district  of  a town  is  a dead  level,  of  equal  unmixed 
unalleviated,  want  and  wretchedness.  It  is  not 
recollected,  how  much  can  be  done  in  every  little 
neighbourhood  by  an  internal  operation  of  charity ; 
and  how  much  loould  be  done,  were  it  not  that,  by 
the  attempt  of  law  to  supplement  and  supersede 
humanity,  this  operation  has  been  paralyzed.  We 
have  to  record  it  as  our  experience,  after  the  close 
and  personal  observation  of  years,  that  never  did 
a case  of  distress  occur  in  the  midst  of  a large  and 
congregated  mass  of  operatives,  which  was  not 
followed  up  by  the  timely  outbreakings  of  sympa- 
thy from  the  contiguous  families  ; and,  therefore, 
as  our  persuasion,  that  were  human  want  confided 
to  human  benevolence  alone,  it  w^ould  experience 
a far  more  copious,  as  well  as  kindly,  circulation 
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of  relief,  than  is  poured  upon  it  from  without,  by 
the  ministrations  of  a legalized  charity. 

But  if  this  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  the 
gross  is  fitted  to  mislead  in  regard  to  the  economi- 
cal, it  is  equally  fitted  to  mislead  in  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  state  of  the  people.  If,  from  those 
quarters  of  the  town  which  are  occupied  by  the 
working  classes,  we  behold  a goodly  attendance  on 
mechanic  schools,  w'e  augur  well  as  to  their  gen- 
eral intelligence ; and  if,  from  the  same  quarter, 
we  behold  a goodly  number  issuing  forth  to  their 
places  of  worship  at  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bell, 
we  augur  w'ell  as  to  their  general  Christianity.  It 
is  only  by  a laborious  and  statistical  investigation, 
that  those  pleasing  illusions  are  dissipated;  and 
we  come  to  the  mortifying  discovery  of  a vast  and 
rapidly  increasing  multitude  beyond  the  reach  of 
both  the  literary  and  the  religious  institute — more 
fixed  and  irreclaimable  every  year  in  hopeless 
ignorance  and  hopeless  heathenism.  We  speak  in 
i round  numbers,  but  so  as  to  understate  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  sore  degeneracy.  Of  the  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  Glasgow’,  whom  w’e  did  take  ac- 
j count  of,  there  might  at  least  have  been  six  thou- 
j sand  church  goers.  The  actual  number  in  attend- 

I ance,  on  all  places  of  w orship,  did  not  amount  to 

three  thousand.*  Or,  in  other  words,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  people  lived  in  habitual  alienation 
from  the  decencies  and  observances  of  a Christian 
land.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  bears  on  the 

[ * Our  survey  included  a population  of  10,304.  The  number 

of  Sabbath  hearers  ought  to  have  been  6,240.  The  number  of 
seats  actually  taken  in  all  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  put 
together,  was  2,930. 
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question  of  a religious  establishment.  If,  without 
the  peculiar  resources  of  such  an  economy,  the 
whole  country  may  be  supplied  with  Christian 
education  on  the  system  of  voluntary  churches — 
how  is  it  that  the  immense  suburb  wastes  of  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  have  not 
been  overtaken?  The  field  is  open  to  the  enter- 
prise of  all;  yet  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
people  are  willing  to  erect  a church  and  maintain 
a minister  for  themselves,  it  has  not  been  entered 
on.  It  is  on  the  needs  and  the  exigencies  of  this 
outfield  population,  that  the  great  argument  both 
for  a scholastic  and  a religious  establishment  rests. 
We  would  help  on,  both  to  common  and  to  Chris- 
tian scholarship,  those  of  whom  it  is  experimentally 
found  that  they  will  not  help  themselves.  For  their 
sake  we  desire  an  establishment;  and  would  move 
in  a direction  the  opposite  of  those  who  now  medi- 
tate and  would  exult  in  its  overthrow.  Instead  of 
consenting  to  its  extermination,  or  even  its  abridg- 
ment, we  would  multiply  its  churches,  and  greatly 
subdivide  its  parishes. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  second 
great  error  of  the  reviewer,  respects  the  enlarge- 
ment which  he  affirms  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
economic  state  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  tells 
us  of  a rapid  and  remarkable  advancement,  with- 
out the  influence  of  a better  education  too and 

“ especially  during  the  present  century.”  * Now, 
in  this  latter  period,  which  he  has  selected,  as  one 
of  extraordinary  progress  and  prosperity,  if  the 
circumstances  of  our  peasantry  have  experiencea 

* Page  57  of  the  Review. 
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a change  at  all,  they  have  suffered  a decline ; or  at 
least,  if  stationary,  this  is  the  best  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  said  of  them.  All  the  testimonies  which 
he  has  quoted  in  support  of  his  own  reasonings  on 
this  point,  refer  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Scotland  did  experience  one  of  the 
most  sudden  transitions  that  ever  took  place  in  the 
internal  economy  of  a nation — but  such  a transi- 
tion, as,  instead  of  being  unfavourable  or  adverse 
to  any  theory  of  ours,  is  most  strongly  and  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  all  our  views.  The  truth  is, 
that  Scotland,  during  that  brief  period,  and  within 
her  own  narrow  limits,  exhibited,  in  epitome,  the 
great  movement  which  took  place  in  Europe,  be- 
tw^een  the  middle  and  the  modern  ages.  In  a 
single  generation,  she  may  be  said  to  have  run  the 
history  of  two  centuries.  The  sudden  start  taken 
by  her  population,  when  the  capabilities  of  her 
soil  began  to  be  unlocked  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745 ; the  almost  impetuous  career  of  her  agricul- 
ture,* and,  commensurate  with  this,  the  improve- 

* There  is  a number  of  random  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the 
reviewer,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  omit  to  dwell  upon. 
One  example  of  this  is  his  conclusion,  from  a sixfold  produce,  and 
only  a double  population  for  Scotland,  that  its  labourers  must 
therefore  be  in  three  times  easier  circumstances.  He  further  mis- 
conceives wherein  it  is  that  the  essence  of  good  govermueut 
mainly  consists — not  in  the  soundness  of  its  politick  economy, 
but  in  its  protection  of  the  rights  of  property  as  constituted  by 
law.  Though  Turkey  had  no  commercial  code  whatever,  still  it 
would  have  a bad  government — and  the  government  of  England 
is  essentially  good,  in  spite  of  all  the  econo  ical  blunders  by 
which  its  code  may  be  disfigured.  The  diflFerence  betwreen  a 
good  aud  bad  government  is,  that  up  to  the  existing  limit  of 
their  produce  and  resources,  the  people  are  or  are  not  in  a state 
of  secure  enjoyment.  The  difference  between  a good  and  bad 
political  economy  is,  that  the  limit  is  widened  under  the  former, 
aud  contracted  under  the  latter.  We  may  further  observe,  that 
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ment  which  took  place  in  the  habits  and  condition 
ot  her  peasantry;  the  awakening  of  the  people 
rom  sloth  to  labour ; the  gradual  augmentation  of 
this  labour  to  the  present  times,  when  the  hus- 
bandry of  our  land  begins  to  feel  the  impediments 
ot  Its  so  much  nearer  approach  to  the  extreme 
unit,  and,  along  with  this,  our  labourers  begin  to 
teel  the  impediments  of  a stationary  and  strait- 
ened condition;  the  obvious  difference  to  the 
worse  between  the  last  and  the  present  generation, 
m that,  what  then  was  prosperous  without  being 
oppressive  industry,  is  now  becoming  the  slavish 
and  severe  drudgery  of  men  sinking  under  the 
competition  of  their  own  numbers,  and  who,  there- 
tore,  have  to  put  forth  all  their  strength,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  comfort  which  they  have  now  ac- 
quired a taste  for,  and  to  maintain  their  wonted 
status  in  society  :_all  these  hold  out,  in  forcible 
representation,  first,  the  indispensable  dependence 
which  the  progress  of  wealth  has  on  the  proo-ress 
of  agriculture  ; and  at  length  the  difficulties  which 
he  in  the  way  of  further  augmentation— difficulties 
which  are  sure  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  any 
country  advances  towards  that  impassable  barrier, 
which  nature  and  necessity  have  laid  in  all  coun- 
tries, both  on  the  food  and  population  of  the  world. 

Wtro'rhuman affirms  to  have  taken  place  in  the  average 
lengtn  ot  human  life,  causes  all  the  moral  and  prudential  pI.p^L 

e people  should  have  a larger  amount  of  phvsical  eratificatinns 
m the  days  of  their  forefati.ers,  yet  if,  aTonf  ““  tr 

create!  than™Wfn  *Tt.  “"i  “Ppetites  relatirely 

Sessu  e ^ ‘.''.'y  '""y,  “"y  “Mition  of  poverty  I 

‘“‘olerable  no>r  than  in  any  former  period  of  their 
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The  mistake  of  the  reviewer,  in  his  reasonings 
on  the  economical  history  of  Scotland,  is  in  perfect 
analogy  with  the  mistake  of  those  writers  who 
reason  in  precisely  the  same  way,  on  the  process 
of  transition  from  the  middle  to  the  modern  ages 
of  Europe,  as  if  it  were  to  be  a continuous  and 
universal  process  for  all  ages.  They  forget  the 
wide  difference  between  the  state  of  things  at  the 
commencement,  and  after  the  full  establishment 
and  continuance  of  this  new  era.  At  the  former 
period,  the  passion  for  wealth  and  luxury,  then 
newly  awoke,  found  a soil  of  boundless  and  yet 
unentered  capabilities  on  which  to  expatiate  ; and 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unsated  appetite  of  the  landlords  on  the 
other,  met,  in  the  before  untouched  resources  of 
the  land,  with  the  means  of  extended  gratification. 
But  it  follows  not,  because  of  the  progress  that 
was  actually  described,  at  the  time  when  large 
additional  products  could  still  be  extorted  from  a 
soil  whose  capabilities  had  scarcely  been  entered 
on,  that  this  progress  may  still  be  looked  for, 
when  agriculture,  with  its  stationary,  or  slowly 
receding  limit,  has  either  reached,  or  is  so  much 
nearer,  the  uttermost  limit  to  which  it  can  be 
carried.  The  propelling  force  is  in  contact  now, 
with  an  obstacle  which  stood  then  at  a distance  so 
remote,  as  to  have  permitted  an  advancing  move- 
ment, and  that  a tolerably  free  one,  for  several 
centuries.  But  what  happened  in  the  incipient, 
cannot  happen  over  again,  in  Scotland  or  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  extreme 
state  of  agriculture ; and  accordingly,  in  the  oldest 
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and  richest  countries  of  Europe,  the  sanguine,  the 
plendid  anticipations  which  the  earlier  experience 
had  awakened,  checked  and  chastised  as  they  have 

een  hy  the  later  experience,  are  now  beginning 
to  be  abandoned.  ° 

The  economical  progress  described  by  Europe 
at  large  in  two  or  three  centuries,  has  been  dl 
scribed  by  Scotland  almost  per  saltum,  or  at  least 
111  one  or  two  generations.  The  progressive  state, 
so  well  represented  by  Smith,  as  the  hearty  and 
prosperous  state  for  all  classes  of  society,  and 
more  especially  for  labourers,  which  in  some  coun- 
tries began  so  early,  as  now  to  have  lasted  for 
nearly  half  a millennium,  has  been  described  in 
Scotland  with  such  large  and  rapid  strides,  that 
she  has  overtaken  all  her  neighbours  in  half  a cen- 

I benefits  of  progress, 

which  have  been  dealt  out  so  gradually  to  the  rest  of 

the  civilized  world,  have  here  followed  so  speedily 

and  closely  on  each  other,  as  to  have  been  con- 

( ensed  into  a sort  of  quintessence  for  the  people 

of  Scotland.  But,  notwithstanding,  we  are  now 

pa  pably  beginning  to  participate  in  the  difficulties 

ot  other  lands ; and  it  were  as  absurd  to  found  our 

anticipations  of  the  future  on  our  recollections  of 

t le  past,  as  to  predict,  for  any  of  the  old  countries 

o Europe,  the  same  mighty  enlargement  that  we 

so  confidently  look  for  in  the  countries  of  the  new 
world. 

There  are  two  distinct  standards  of  enjoyment, 
both  of  them  equally  base  and  equally  undesirable 
the  one,  that  which  obtains  ere  the  race  of  im- 
provement commences ; the  other  that,  in  which. 
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after  the  acquisition  of  many  new  tastes  and  appe- 
tencies, the  race  of  improvement  too  often  termi- 
nates. We  have  already  offered  a description  of 
the  latter;*  and  the  former  we  now  present  in  the 
following  extract : — 

“ If  this  be  the  extreme  to  which  the  workmen  of  our  pre- 
sent day  are  now  tending,  there  is  an  extreme  opposite  to  this, 
from  which  men  only  began  to  emerge  at  the  outset  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  is  still  realized  among  barbarous  and  demi- 
barbarous  nations.  We  advert  to  the  sordid  condition  of  those, 
whom  nought  but  the  agonies  of  hunger  can  impel  to  shake  oiF 
an  indolence  that  is  else  unconquerable ; and  who,  as  soon  as  they 
have  satisfied  its  cravings,  lapse  again  into  the  rooted  and 
habitual  lethargy  of  their  nature.  If  they  have  but  enough  of 
sleep,  and  enough  of  surfeiting,  they  care  for  no  higher  gratifica- 
tion  nor  will  they  make  one  effort,  above  that  level  to  which 

they  subside,  by  the  weight  of  their  own  constitutional  sluggish- 
ness. Food  of  some  description  or  other  they  must  have, — but 
having  it,  they  are  pleased  to  live  in  filth  and  nakedness,  and 
nearlv  in  utter  want  of  all  the  secondary  accommodations.  It  is 
obvious,  of  such  a people,  that  so  long  as  they  abide  in  this  habit, 
the  inferior  soils  of  the  earth  will  never  be  reached  by  them.  It 
is  even  possible  that  they  may  stop  short  at  the  very  first  and 
most  fertile  of  the  land  ; and  never  taste  of  that  abundance,  which 
is  within  their  reach,  just  because  of  their  insuperable  aversion 
to  the  labour  of  extracting  it.  It  is  thus  that  they  might  doze 
away  their  existence,  on  the  surface  of  an  earth,  whose  dormant 
capabilities  they  never  enter  upon — and  in  vast  territories,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  millions  over  and  above  the  few  stragglers  by 
whom  they  are  occupied,  both  cultivation  and  population  may, 
just  because  of  this  moral  barrier,  have  been  fixed  and  limited  for 
many  centuries.” 

Never  was  the  interval,  from  the  one  of  these 
extremes  to  the  other,  more  rapidly  described  by 
the  people  of  any  country  than  by  those  of  Scot- 

^ Pp.  23  and  24, 
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land.  Traces  of  the  earlier  habit  are  still  dis- 
cernible, in  the  more  remote  and  outlandish  parts  of 
our  territory.  But,  in  all  the  more  populous  and 
modernized  districts,  the  people  are  descending 
in  multitudes  to  the  latter  habit — now  established 
in  our  cotton  mills,  and  extensively  prevalent  both 
among  the  weavers  in  our  towns,  and  the  day- 
labourers  in  our  country  parishes.  The  testi- 
monies of  the  reviewer  apply  to  a period  when 
our  workmen,  by  an  increasing,  but  not  yet  exces- 
sive labour,  earned  their  new  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing enjoyments.  The  competition  of  their  growing 
number,  has  now  somewhat  stinted  their  enjoyt 
ments;  and,  at  all  events,  is  aggravating  their 
labour  into  a cruel  and  oppressive  bondage.  Never 
will  they  reach  the  proper  dignity  of°  man,  till 
they  have  reached  the  condition,  not  of  higher 
wages  only,  but  of  higher  wages  and  less  work; 
an  eminence  fully  accessible  we  think,  but  only  by 
dint  of  prudence  and  principle  among  themselves— 
lessons  which  never  will  be  diffused  and  obtain  a 
practical  establishment  throughout  the  land,  save 
on  the  vehicle  of  the  people’s  Christianity,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  lessons  of  the  gospel. 

hen  a w'riter  maintains  an  untenable  position, 
we  generally  meet,  in  the  style  of  exaggeration 
which  he  employs,  with  specially  emphatic  clauses. 
The  reviewer  tells  us,  “that,  instead  of  being 
stationary  or  retrograde,  the  condition  of  all  classes, 
but  particularly  of  the  labourers,  has  been  vastly 
improved  since  the  American  war,  and  especially 
during  the  present  centunjr*  Now,  it  so  hap- 

* Patrft  57  of  the  Review. 
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pens,  that  in  both  the  clauses  where  he  has  laid 
the  stress  of  particularity  on  the  one,  and  of  espe- 
ciality  on  the  other,  the  emphasis  is  misplaced. 
If,  by  labourers,  be  meant  those  to  whom  the 
designation  purely  and  properly  belongs,  who 
receive  wages  simply  in  return  for  the  exertion  of 
their  strength,  and  not  because  of  the  pow’er  they 
have  of  bringing  to  a dead  stand,  or  state  of  un- 
productiveness, the  enormous  capital  of  their  em- 
ployers ; it  w'ill  be  found,  under  our  exposure  of 
the  reviewer’s  first  great  error,  that  their  wages  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  And,  again,  under 
our  exposure  of  his  second  great  error,  it  will  be 
found  that  a general  re-action,  in  the  condition  of 
the  w^orking  classes,  took  place  about  twenty  years 
ago ; and  that,  precisely  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, their  progress  was  first  arrested,  and  then 
turned  backwards.  He  has  been  unfortunate  both 
in  regard  to  the  class  of  men,  and  to  the  period  of 
years,  on  which  he  meant  to  lay  the  pith  of  his 
argument.  He  made  a twofold  selection,  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  enhancing  his  statement,  or 
the  proof  by  which  he  w as  supporting  it ; and  in 
both  he  is  WTong,  We  have  sometimes  to  correct 
a reader  for  laying  the  emphasis  on  wrong  w'ords. 
The  reviewer  has  laid  his  emphasis  on  wrong 
things. 

But  the  mistake  into  w^hich  the  review^er  has  fallen 
is  a common  one  in  all  philosophy.  It  is  the  mis- 
take of  those  w^ho  would  collect  the  permanent  and 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  from  the  study,  not  of 
her  wonted  courses,  but  of  her  transition  or  tem- 
porary processes,  which  come  speedily  to  a termina- 
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tion.  When  justice,  and  order,  and  law  were  iOr- 
the  first  time  securely  established  throughout  Scot- 
land, at  the  middle  of  the  last  century — in  the  then 
imperfect  state  of  its  cultivation,  and  with  such  a 
vast  amount  of  unimproved,  and  yet  highly  im- 
i provable  territory  before  it,  it  was  sure  to  make 

rapid,  but  not  on  that  account,  indefinite  and  in- 
terminable progress.  While  the  process  of  en- 
largement was  going  on,  the  opening  and  aug- 
menting resources  of  the  country,  kept  so  far  ahead 
I of  the  population,  as  to  admit  both  a free  increase 

I of  their  numbers,  and  a general  elevation  in  the 

style  of  their  enjoyments.  And  so  the  reviewer, 
looking  back  to  this  sudden  and  mighty  accelera- 
tion, can  see  nothing  in  the  fixed  necessities  of  the 
constitution  under  which  we  are  placed,  in  the 
very  limits  of  the  territory  upon  which  we  stand, 
and  still  more  in  the  eternal  barriers  of  its  last 
possible  agriculture,  to  prevent  the  same  history 
from  being  acted  over  and  over  again,  or  from  last- 
ing for  ever.  Yet  he  does  seem  to  labour  under 
the  sensation  of  certain  impediments,  actually  felt 
at  this  moment,  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  elastic  and  illimitable  progress  that  a right 
political  economy  is  infallibly  to  secure  for  us. 
A cause  for  these  impediments  must  be  assigned ; 
and  he  finds  it  in  the  abuses  of  the  poor-laws. 
Let  these  only  be  modified,  and  in  despite  of  ail 
the  tendencies  of  population,  in  despite  of  the  un- 
doubted and  demonstrable  excess  which  the  power 
of  the  species  to  increase  has  over  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  multiply  its  products,  in  despite  of  the  irre- 
versible laws  of  Nature — the  reviewer,  unmindful 
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of  these,  but  seeks  for  an  amendment  and  a new 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Lngland,  after  which 
there  will  be  nothing,  positively  “nothing  to  coun- 
leract  the  onward  progress  of  the  country. 

In  the  investigations  of  physical  science,  a theory 
on  any  given  subject  is  not  dismissed,  but  still  held 
to  be  valuable,  even  though  it  should  not  perfectly 
account  for  ail  the  facts  which  are  connected  with 
it.  It  is  the  practice  of  all  the  soundest  and  most 
successful  disciples  in  this  branch  of  inquiry,  still 
to  keep  their  hold  upon  the  theory ; and,  viewing 
the  anomalous,  or  yet  unexplained  facts  in  the 
light  of  what  they  term  ‘residual  phenomena,’! 
they  seek  after  the  modifying  circumstances  which 
might  account  for  the  existence  of  them ; and  often 
have  the  satisfaction  of  discovering,  not  only  that 
they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  against 
which  they  seemed  to  rebel,  but  afiorded  a decisive 
corroboration  to  it.  It  is  even  so  w'ith  the  theory 
of  population,  which  recognises  an  impassable 
limit  to  the  numbers  of  the  human  race,  and  a 
degradation  of  comfort,  if  that  limit  be  too  hardly 
pressed  upon.  But  this  prevents  not,  in  particular 
cases,  both  rapid  enlargements  in  the  population 
of  a country,  and  along  with  this  as  rapid  an  ele- 
vation in  the  style  of  their  enjoyments.  Yet,  on  in- 
vestigating the  special  or  the  modifying  causes,  we 
are  sure  to  find,  that,  so  far  from  confounding  the 
theory  of  population,  they  but  serve  to  confirm  it 
To  admit,  as  we  have  done  throughout,  the  sue- 

I 

* Page  62  of  the  Review. 

j See  Sir  John  Herscliell’s  admirable  discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy. 
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cessive  enlargements,  which  one  improvement  after 
another,  whether  in  the  agriculture  and  the  arts  of 
a nation,  or  in  the  political  economy  of  its  govern- 
ment, will  surely  give  rise  to ; and  yet,  to  retain 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population,  is  to  pro- 
ceed, we  apprehend,  as  sound  philosophers  do, 
with  a general  theory  and  its  residual,  but  in  this 
instance,  its  now  incorporated  and  harmonized 
phenomena.  But  our  reviewer  has  abjured  the 
theory  of  population — reposing  though  it  does  on 
the  palpable  inductions  of  history,  and  the  plain- 
est results  of  calculation,  or  on  the  real  and  essen- 
tial phenomena  of  the  question  ; and  he  has  given 
us  in  place,  a universal  theory,  founded  on  the 
residual  phenomena  alone. 

But  the  most  decisive  way  of  bringing  this  w^hole 
controversy  to  the  test,  would  be  to  institute  an 
actual  computation  respecting  one  of  these  hoped- 
for  enlargements ; and,  for  the  sake  of  full  justice 
to  the  reviewer,  we  will  give  up  to  him  his  own 
numbers,  or  those  used  by  himself,  in  estimating 
the  effect  of  that  one  enlargement  which,  by  the 
common  consent  of  economists,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  all.  We  mean,  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws — a measure  which  the  reviewer  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  will  keep  us  all  right  for  at  least 
about  half-a -century  to  come ; or  rather,  wdll  be 
the  mean  of  letting  in  upon  us  a stream  of  pros- 
perity, enough  for  the  peace  and  plenty  of  our 
nation  to  the  most  distant  ages.  We  think  his 
imagination  a sanguine  one,  when  he  counts,  as 
the  effect  of  this  repeal,  on  the  importation  of  as 
much  food  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  sustenance 
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of  four  millions  of  people.*  But  let  even  this  be 
conceded ; and,  judging  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  let  us  endeavour,  on  the  data  which  the  re- 
viewer himself  hath  prescribed  to  us,  to  guess  at 
the  result  of  it.  The  population  of  Britain  in 
1801,  was  10,942,646;  the  population  in  1831, 
was  16,537,398 — making  an  increase  in  thirty 
years  of  more  than  five  millions  and  a half.  But  it 
were  fairer  to  compare  the  last  census  with  that  of 
1811,  when  the  population  was  12,609,864;  for 
though  it  exhibits  the  increase  for  the  last  twenty 
years  to  be  somewhat  less  than  four  millions — yet, 
if  the  proportional  increase  for  the  next  twenty 
years  be  the  same  with  what  has  actually  taken 
place  since  1811,  we  should,  by  1851,  have  the 
addition  of  considerably  more  than  four  millions. 
In  other  words,  with  a rate  of  increase  in  our 
population  the  same  as  from  1811,  we  shall,  in 
less  than  twenty  years,  overtake  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  imported  food  which  the  most  ardent  of  our 
speculators  have  yet  counted  on.  But  w^e  presume 
that  they  do  not  calculate  on  an  instant  enlarge- 
ment to  all  this  extent  of  supplies  from  abroad  ; or 
that  food  for  four  millions  will  be  landed  on  our 
shores,  the  very  first  year  after  the  repeal  of  our 
corn  laws.  If  we  ever  reach  so  large  a maximum 
of  importation  as  this,  we  shall  reach  it  gradually ; 
and,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  yearly  in- 
crease of  our  population  may  just  keep  pace  with 
the  yearly  increase  of  our  food,  through  the  twenty 
years  to  come,  as  through  the  twenty  years  that 
are  already  past.  It  matters  not  to  the  comfort 

^ See  page  70  of  the  Review. 
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of  our  population,  if  tlie  additional  corn  do  come 
to  our  markets,  from  what  quarter  it  comes — 
whether,  as  hitherto,  from  the  enlargement  of  our 
own  agriculture;  or,  as  henceforth,  from  the  agri- 
culture of  other  lands  now  thrown  open  to  us.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  then,  even  admitting  the 
largest  anticipations  that  have  yet  been  conceived 
from  the  repeal  of  our  corn  laws,  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a better  economic  state  for  the 
people,  than  they  enjoyed  during  the  twenty  years 
that  have  just  gone  by, — a period  of  various  and 
chequered  fortune,  but  certainly  marked  by  any 
other  character  than  that  of  secure  and  progres- 
sive prosperity, — a period,  not  of  great  popular  dis- 
content only,  but  often  of  great  and  general  dis- 
tress; and  when,  notwithstanding  the  actual  en- 
largement which  has  taken  place  in  the  means  of 
subsistence,  the  urgently  felt  need  of  a further 
enlargement  formed  the  most  powerful  of  all  those 
moving  forces,  that  led  to  the  greatest  movement 
which  ever  took  place,  without  a revolution,  in  the 
history  of  public  affairs.  The  addition  made  to 
our  food  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  equal  to 
the  addition  which  the  most  sanguine  of  our  cal- 
culators do  anticipate  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  And  yet  cer- 
tainly, the  prevalent  sensation,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  bygone  period,  among  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  has  been  that  of  straitness  and  in- 
sufficiency. We  cannot  therefore  sympathize  in 
the  exultation  of  the  reviewer,  as  he  looks  forward* 
to  the  next  half  century  of  unshackled  commerce, 
and,  to  the  food  of  four  millions  of  human  beings. 
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as  the  fruit  of  our  unrestrained  access  to  all  the 
granaries  in  the  world.  We  would  regulate  our 
hopes  of  the  experiment,  by  our  recollections  of 
the  experience;  and  these  utterly  forbid  a brighter 
prospect  of  the  future,  than  is  our  recollection  of 
the  past.  And  it  does  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
various  resources  and  expedients  of  political  eco- 
nomy— when  thus  taught,  by  the  plainest  arith- 
metic, that  this  most  promising  of  all  its  measures, 
this  most  effective  of  all  its  strokes,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  is  to  do  so  little  for  us.  Without 
some  higher  and  more  effective  operation  still,  we 
have  too  vivid  a remembrance  of  the  complaints, 
and  the  outcries,  and  the  actual  sufferings  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population,  during  the  rapidly 
increasing  subsistence  of  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
— to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  assurance,  either 
on  the  blessings  of  internal  peace,  or  the  comforts 

of  increased  abundance  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion. 

There  is  another  of  the  reviewer’s  estimates 
which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  produce  of  Scotland,  during  the  brilliant 
period  of  its  advancement  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
has  increased  six-fold.*  But  all  that  he  expects 
from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  a very 
large  expectation  it  is,  is  food  for  four  millions,  or 
food  for  less  than  a fourth  part  of  our  existing 
population ; less,  therefore,  than  a fourth  part  of 
the  food  actually  consumed  at  present  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  territory.  It  follows  not,  that 
though  a six-fold  augmentation  of  the  means  of 

* See  Review,  page  60. 
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subsistence  should  permit  that  free  movement  of 
advance  which  Scotland  has  doubtless  undergone, 
that  Britain  will  experience  any  thing  like  it ; or 
that  the  comforts  and  circumstances  of  its  people 
will  be  sensibly  raised  by  an  augmentation,  which, 
taken  relatively,  is  less  than  a twenty-fourth  part 
of  that  which  has  been  assigned  for  our  own  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  In  the  one  case  the  popula- 
tion may  have  passed  into  a state  of  wider  and 
larger  sufficiency  than  before ; a process  exem- 
plified in  Scotland,  not  after,  however,  but  rather 
till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century ; 
and  which  certainly  terminated  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  In  the  other  case,  the  advancing 
population  may  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
food ; nay,  press  upon  it,  as  they  have  actually 
done  during  the  last  twenty  years ; and  that,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, equal  to  all  w'hich  is  promised  us  from  a 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  In  other  words,  we 
have  no  warrant,  either  from  calculation  or  experi- 
ence, to  anticipate  a brighter  era  than  that  which 
has  just  passed  over  us ; with  this  only  difference, 
that  all  its  dissatisfactions  and  discomforts  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  disappointment  of  those  falla- 
cious hopes  into  which  the  people  have  been  be- 
trayed. 

Yet,  as  the  reviewer  knows,  we  advocate  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws ; though  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  its  material  benefits,  as  of  its  moral 
effect,  in  the  removal  of  those  heart-burnings  and 
hostile  jealousies,  which  threaten  to  tear  asunder 
the  component  parts  of  British  Society.  Respect- 
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ing  the  economic  measure,  we  are  practically  at 
one ; and  what  the  remaining  quarrel  or  contro- 
versy is,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  w^e  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend.  Is  it  that  we  would  com- 
mence too  early,  our  proposed  operation  on  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  ? Is  it  yet  soon 
enough,  or  over-soon,  to  adopt  a vigorous  educa- 
tional system,  whose  influence  might  thoroughly 
pervade  the  whole  of  that  plebeian  mass  w^hich  is 
now  congregated  in  cities ; and  even  through  the 
country  at  large,  has  outgrown  all  the  instituted 
means,  whether  of  common  or  Christian  instruc- 
tion ? Are  we  too  precipitate  in  recommending 
the  instant  multiplication  of  schools  and  parishes 
in  towns;  or  too  earnest  in  imploring  the  dis- 
pensers of  patronage,  to  act  forthwith  on  the 
sacred  responsibility  of  their  trusts,  and  recollect 
that,  in  their  hands  are  placed  the  dearest  and 
the  highest  interests  of  families  ? Must  all  at- 
tempts to  moralize,  and  truly  to  enlighten  the 
commonalty  of  our  nation,  be  kept  in  abeyance 
till  political  economy  has  run  the  w'hole  course  of 
its  expedients ; or,  what  were  infinitely  worse,  till 
the  politics  and  the  mock  patriotism  of  our  day, 
have  practised,  even  to  exhaustion,  the  cajolery  of 
their  lying  promises  on  a cruelly  deceived  popula- 
tion ? 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  sagacious  Talleyrand, 
that  a mob  is  never  formidable,  if  we  speak  to 
their  reason,  and  treat  them  with  frankness  and 
honesty.  More  hateful  and  a thousand  times 
more  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth,  than  even 
the  sycophants  of  the  court,  are  the  sycophants  of 
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the  people — those  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  who 
by  turning  the  attention  and  desire  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  wrong  quarter,  for  that  enlargement 
which  awaits  them,  do  but  perpetuate  their  bon- 
dage, and  sink  them  deeper  into  want  and  help- 
lessness than  before.  They  only  are  their  true 
friends,  who  tell  them,  with  undaunted  fidelity, 
wherein  it  is  that  their  great  strength,  and  also 
wherein  it  is,  that  their  great  weakness  lies.  Let 
them  be  reckless,  and  dissolute  ; and,  uncaring  of 
all  consequences,  bent  only,  and  that  to  the  last 
farthing  of  their  present  means,  on  the  revelry  of 
their  present  enjoyments — then  there  is  no  one 
expedient,  within  the  whole  compass  of  politics  or 
political  economy,  which  can  save  them  from  de- 
gradation. On  the  other  hand,  let  each  be  wise 
and  wary  for  himself.  Let  those  who  can  afford 
to  squander,  now  begin  to  accumulate.  On  the 
question  of  marriage,  we  bid  them  take  their  lesson, 
not  at  the  school  of  Malthus,  but  at  the  school  of 
common  sense,  and  of  their  own  individual  discre- 
tion. We  are  quite  willing,  that  they  shall  be  eter- 
nally kept  without  reach  of  his  economic  theory  on 
population,  if  they  can  also  be  kept  without  reach 
of  the  senseless  cry  which  has  been  raised  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  It  is  enough  for  any  object  of  ours,  if 
the  step  of  their  entrance  upon  a family,  shall  be 
practically  regarded  as  one  wherewith  prudence 
and  principle  have  to  do — instead  of  being  regarded 
as  the  only  occasion  of  life  in  which  recklessness 
is  a virtue,  and  a defiance  to  all  consequences,  is 
faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  We  do  not  care 
for  their  being  tutored  by  the  economists,  could 


they  only  be  rescued  from  the  wretched  misguid- 
ance of  the  sentimentalists  and  bigots  upon  this 
question.  We  do  not  want  either  the  one  partj 
of  these  speculators,  or  the  other,  to  decide  thi 
question  for  the  people — but  we  want  the  people 
to  have  such  a knowledge,  and  such  a taste,  and 
such  a morality  given  to  them,  as  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  decide  the  matter  wisely  and  re- 
spectably for  themselves.  When  once  this  is  done, 
they  will  stand  upon  sure  vantage-ground.  In 
virtue  of  their  accumulated  funds,  and  no  longer 
in  the  prostrate  condition  of  men  who  are  from 
hand  to  mouth,  they  will  be  raised  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  w'orking  for  their  immediate  subsistence. 
In  virtue  of  their  restrained  and  regulated  families, 
the  means  of  subsistence  will  be  more  liberally 
shared  amongst  them.  It  is  only  when  the  market 
ceases  to  be  overstocked  with  human  labour,  that 
labourers  have  the  dictation  of  their  owm  terms — 
or,  can  at  least  treat  independently  with  their  em- 
ployers. This  is  the  very  place  of  eminence  and 
security,  in  which  we  should  rejoice  to  behold 
them ; and  rejoice  the  more,  because  of  that  path- 
way of  intelligence  and  virtue  by  which  they  must 
have  won  their  way  to  it.  The  arts  and  inventions 
of  machinery  have  enlarged,  and  will  continue  to 
enlarge,  indefinitely,  the  production  of  wealth ; 
but  it  is  by  a mental  and  moral  regimen  alone, 
that  we  shall  secure  the  right  distribution  of  it. 
We  know  of  no  other  practical  solution  for  this 
great  problem ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  have 
ventured  to  assert  the  impotency  of  every  expedi- 
ent besides.  This,  in  truth,  seems  to  have  been 
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the  main  substance  and  amount  of  our  offending. 
What  all  economists  admit  to  be  of  some  import- 
ance, we  pronounce  to  be  of  supreme  importance: 
That  moral  worth,  which  they  regard  as  but  help- 
ful, we  regard  as  indispensable,  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  people. 

While  we  would  leave  the  elevated  parts  of  our 
social  fabric  untouched,  all  our  fondest  wishes  are 
on  the  side  of  the  common  people.  It  is  our  be- 
lief, that  through  the  medium,  not  of  a political 
change  in  the  state,  but  of  a moral  and  personal 
change  upon  themselves,  there  is  not  one  desirable 
amelioration  which  they  might  not  mount  their  way 
to.  The  combination  laws,  those  engines  of  a sys- 
tematic injustice  against  the  rights  of  far  the  most 
important  order  in  the  community,  are  now  done 
away  ; and  it  only  remains,  that  by  the  tacit,  yet 
effectual  combination  of  their  own  virtue,  and 
economy,  and  prudence,  they  shall  take  that  path 
of  onward  and  indefinite  advancement  which  now 
lies  before  them.  The  condition  to  which  they 
might  hopefully  aspire — and  it  is  the  part  of  every 
- honest  and  enlightened  philanthropist  to  help  them 
forward  to  it — is  that  of  less  work  and  higher 
wages ; and  this,  not  only  that  they  might  parti- 
cipate more  largely  in  the  physical  enjoyments  of 
life,  but  that,  in  exemption  from  oppressive  toil, 
and  with  the  command  of  dignified  leisure,  there 
might  be  full  opportunity  and  scope  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  nobler  faculties,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  the  higher  objects  of  a rational  and 
immortal  existence.  There  is  but  one  practicable 
opening,  we  hold,  to  such  an  enlargement  for  the 
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working  classes,  and  which  can  only  be  made  good 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  moral  determination 
— when,  after  the  spectacle  of  cheerful  and  well- 
paid  industry  has  been  fully  realized,  we  shall  at 
length  behold  them  emancipated  from  their  sore 
bondage,  and  these  brethren  of  our  common  nature 
transformed  into  lettered,  and  humanized,  and 
companionable  men. 

The  days  were  when  the  Edinburgh  Review 
would  have  participated  more  cordially  in  all  these 
sentiments — not  only  in  regard  to  the  omnipotence 
of  moral  causes  for  the  elevation  of  the  working 
classes,  but,  separately  from  these,  in  regard  to 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  permanent  good  to  them 
from  any  other  quarter.* 

We  are  abundantly  sensible  to  the  charge  of 
Utopianism,  which  has  been  preferred  against  our 
anticipations.  It  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise  ; 
for  we  have  heard  it  a thousand  times  over ; and 
with  all  the  greater  emphasis  now" — that  w"e  have 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  Utopianism  of 
every  other  anticipation  or  expedient  for  the  per- 
manent amelioration  of  our  species.  There  would 
be  Utopianism  in  the  expectation,  that,  by  the 
utterance  of  a word,  as  if,  by  the  lifting  of  a magi- 
cal wand,  the  population  of  our  empire  w ere  to  be 
suddenly  moralized.  But  there  is  no  such  Uto- 
pianism in  looking  for  a similar  result,  on  the  fami- 
lies of  a manageable  section,  whether  in  tow'n  or 
country,  from  the  protracted  assiduities  of  a Chris- 

* In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  articles  which  the  Editor 
was  pleased  to  admit  from  ourselves,  and  which  are  republished 
in  this  Volume. 
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tian  philanthropist,  appointed  to  live  and  to  labour 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  achievement  wears  a 
visionary  and  impracticable  aspect — only  because 
ontemplated  in  its  totality ; and  without  regard, 
either  to  its  component  jiarts,  or  to  the  distinct 
and  separate  steps  which  lead  to  this  grand  con- 
summation. But  any  national  or  universal  result 
which  we  look  for,  will  be  made  out  by  a summa- 
tion of  particulars;  and  if  those  particulars  do 
severally  lie  within  the  compass  of  human  instru- 
mentality, this  should  be  enough  to  redeem  our 
hopes  from  the  charge  of  extravagance  or  unlikeli- 
hood. For  when  we  speak  of  the  power  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  of  education  multiplied  into  ten  thousand 
distinct  and  particular  efforts,  pervading  every  city 
mass,  made  to  overspread  the  whole  extent,  and 
to  penetrate  into  every  corner,  of  the  land.  The 
effect  is  gigantic ; but  without  one  giant  having  to 
do  in  the  execution  of  it — for  it  will  be  brought 
about,  not  by  the  transcendent  powers  of  one  or  a 
few  individuals,  but  by  the  numbers  of  ordinary 
men.  The  work  to  be  done  is  great,  and  will 
need  a proportional  machinery  for  the  doing  of  it 
— a thick-set  establishment  of  schools  and  parishes, 
the  indispensable  condition  of  whose  efficiency  is, 
that  they  shall  be  righteously  patronised.  The 
result  will  at  length  be  arrived  at,  not  by  the  work- 
ing of  one  mighty  organization  for  the  achievement 
of  great  things ; but  by  the  accumulation  of  small 
things, — not  by  men  whose  taste  it  is  to  contem- 
plate what  is  splendid  in  philanthropy ; but  by  men 
whose  practical  talent  it  is,  to  do  what  is  substan- 
tial in  philanthropy, — not  by  men  who  eye,  with 
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imaginative  transport,  the  broad  and  boundless 
expanse  of  humanity ; but  by  men,  who  can  work 
in  drudgery  and  in  detail,  at  the  separate  portions 
of  it.  The  glory  of  establishing  in  our  world  that 
universal  reign  of  truth  and  of  righteousness  which 
is  coming,  will  not  be  the  glory  of  any  one  man ; 
but  it  will  be  the  glory  of  Him  who  sitteth  above, 
and  plieth  his  many  millions  of  instruments  for 
bringing  about  this  magnificent  result.  It  is  enough 
for  each  of  us  to  be  one  of  these  instruments,  to 
contribute  his  little  item  to  the  cause,  and  look  for 
the  sum  total  as  the  product  of  innumerable  con- 
tributions, each  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  many 

of  them,  perhaps,  far  more  splendid  and  important 
than  his  own. 

1 o change  the  habit  of  a nation,  must  ever  seem 
a Utopian  enterprise,  so  long  as  we  measure  the 
achievement  by  our  own  individual  strength.  But 
this  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  of  many  thou- 
sand men;  and  it  is  not  Utopianism,  but  experi- 
ence, to  affirm  the  possibility  that  each  of  those 
men  shall,  in  his  own  territorial  vineyard,  and 
among  the  people  of  his  peculiar  charge,  realize 
the  union  which  obtains  between  the  Christianity 
of  a state,  and  those  blessings  of  a civil  or  tempo- 
ral nature  which  follow  in  its  train.  Their  first 
concern  is  with  the  religion,  the  righteousness  of 
the  people  ; but  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  de- 
claration, that  when  he  who  seeketh  this  first  also 
findeth  it,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  him. 
There  is  a most  important  connexion  between  the 
Christianity  and  the  sound  economic  condition  of 
our  families;  and  while  the  lessons  of  political 
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science,  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  philosophers, 
however  just  in  principle,  are  wholly  impotent  in 
practice — we  have  long  thought,  that  they  are  the 
clergymen  of  a land,  who  hold  those  master- 
springs,  by  a right  impulse  on  which,  they  might 
speed  forward,  and  at  length  achieve,  all  those 
objects,  which  are  dearest  to  the  heart,  either  of 
the  philanthropist  or  of  the  patriot.  More  espe- 
cially do  we  regard  them  as  in  occupation  of  the 
best  vantage-ground^  for  combating  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  felt  or  imagined  in  the  problem 
of  pauperism ; and  that  it  lies  with  them,  without 
departing  by  a single  hair-breadth  from  the  sacred- 
ness of  their  profession,  to  avert  from  our  borders 
this  sore,  this  withering  blight  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Scottish  population.  Believing,  as  we  do,  of 
that  moral  pestilence,  that,  in  the  deadly  virus 
wherewith  it  is  charged,  there  exist  all  the  ele- 
ments of  misery  and  corruption — we  cannot  deem 
the  question  of  parish  economics  unworthy  of  a 
place  among  the  other  cares  and  studies  of  a 
clergyman.  Political  economy  is  not  theology; 
but  political  economy,  as  associated  with  the  moral 
state  and  moral  prospects  of  society,  is  that  upon 
which  even  theology  might  deign  to  cast  an  eye. 
This  science,  celestial  though  it  be,  possesses  a 
mighty  ascendant  over  all  terrestrial  interests  and 
affairs.  Heaven  is  the  ultimate  landing-place  of 
its  contemplations — yet  the  history  of  earth  has 
either  been  directed  by  its  power,  or  deeply  leav- 
ened by  its  presence.  With  its  corruption  stood 
palpably  associated  the  darkness  and  despotism  of 
the  middle  ages — and  it  is  no  less  palpable,  whe- 
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ther  we  look  to  the  wider  theatre  of  Europe,  or  to 
the  struggles  of  piety  and  patriotism  in  our  own 
land,  that  its  Reformation  was  the  harbinger  of  all 
the  light  and  the  liberty  of  our  modern  day.  ISovv, 
let  us  hope  there  is  reserved  for  it  a more  pacific, 
yet  more  glorious  triumph — not  on  the  arena  of  a 
stormy  politics,  but  by  its  silent  operation  on  the 
growth  of  popular  intelligence  and  virtue  through- 
out our  parishes;  thus  providing  the  surest  remedy 
for  all  the  moral  and  political  disorders  to  which  a 
country  is  exposed ; and,  while  its  main  object  is 
the  preparation  of  human  beings  for  eternity,  scat- 
tering a thousand  beatitudes  along  the  way  that 
leads  to  it ; and,  in  the  formation  of  a well-prin- 
cipled and  well-constituted  peasantry,  rendering 
the  best  of  services  to  the  commonwealth. 
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POSTSCKIPT. 


In  our  Pamphlet,  entitled,  » On  the  Supreme 
Importance  of  a Right  Moral  to  a Right  Econo- 
mical State  of  the  Community,”  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  rectify  the  misconceptions  in  a recent 
article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  relative  both  to 
the  standard  of  enjoyment,  and  to  the  great  actual 
improvement  which  is  there  affirmed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people. 
We  shall  therefore  not  recur  to  these  topics  now* 
but  proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  other  objections,  which  the  reviewer  has 
brought  forward  against  a few  of  the  special  doc- 
trines of  our  work.  We  flatter  ourselves,  that  a 
very  brief  rejoinder  on  our  part,  more  especially  if 
accompanied  by  a careful  re-perusal  of  the  de- 
nounced passages  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  will 

prove  enough  to  satisfy  him  of  the  futility  of  these 
objections. 

I.  The  first  of  the  reviewer’s  impeachments 
which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice,  is 
that  which  he  prefers  against  our  views  on  the 
restorative  power  of  capital— in  virtue  of  which,  if 
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impaired  by  extravagance  or  certain  other  causes, 
it,  by  an  instant  operation  on  prices,  recovers, 
almost  })er  saltum^  the  whole  of  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion which  it  had  sustained.  Had  he  noticed  our 
admission,  as  to  the  effect  of  a univers^Ll  mania  on 
the  side  of  expenditure,*  it  might  have  prevented 
his  attempt  to  destroy  our  principle  by  a reductio 
ad  absurdum.  The  truth  is,  that  the  case  which 
he  supposes,  of  an  extreme  and  unlimited  expen- 
diture, and  of  its  undoubted  effect  in  sweeping  ofi 
all  capital  from  the  land,  so  far  from  subverting 
the  analogy  between  the  two  elements  of  capital 
and  population,  tends  to  complete  and  to  confirm 
it.  A universal  celibacy,  or  exterminating  epi- 
demic, would  depopulate  the  land ; and  yet  it 
remains  an  undoubted  principle,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  actual  ravages  of  disease  and  war, 
the  deficiency  of  numbers  is  speedily  repaired,  and 
the  population  is  upheld  from  year  to  year,  in  a 
state  commensurate  to  the  means  of  their  subsist* 
ence.  A universal  consumption  and  refusal  to 
accumulate,  would  effect  the  utter  extinction  of 
capital  within  our  borders,  yet  capital  possesses 
all  the  elastic  force  which  we  have  ascribed  to  it — 
in  virtue  of  w hich,  not  by  a process  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  remaining  capitalists,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasers,  and  by  the  operation  of  high 
prices,  the  capital,  if  it  sustain  diminution  one 
year,  is  rebuilt  the  next,  up  to  its  original  magni- 
tude ; and  so  is  upholden  in  a state  commensurate 
to  the  means  of  its  profitable  investiture. 

But  the  reviewer  attempts  a positive,  as  w^ell  as 

• See  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  6 and  7 of  the  Work. 
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a negative  or  indirect  refutation.  He  first  con- 
ceives the  price  of  the  article  to  have  been  made 
so  much  higher,  by  the  limitation  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  it— that  we  are  led 
to  seek  it  from  other  lands,  and  thus  enrich  foreign- 
ers at  the  expense  of  our  own  country.  Let  us 
shortly  trace  the  effect  of  this  operation.  In  so 
far  as  we  have  to  pay  for  this  new  import,  by  the 
exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  in  as  far  do 
we  alienate  a certain  portion  of  the  people’s  main- 
tenance from  our  shores.  In  so  far,  which  would 
be  the  case  in  Britain,  as  we  would  pay  for  it  in 
export  manufactures — in  as  far  do  we  extend  one 
department  of  British  industry,  and  in  the  degree 
precisely  equal  to  the  contraction  that  has  been 
suffered  by  another.  The  capital  which  disap- 
peared from  one  branch  of  our  national  industry, 
re-appears  in  other  branches.  The  same  ability 
of  purchasers  which  would  have  replaced  the  capi- 
tal of  the  one,  had  it  stood,  adds  an  equal  capital 
to  the  others  which  are  extended.  The  addition 
made  to  our  imports  first  tells,  as  is  indicated  by 
its  effect  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  raising  the 
profits  of  our  export  trade,  and  then  terminates  in 
a corresponding  addition  to  our  exports. 

But  what  the  reviewer  deems  his  most  conclu- 
sive argument  against  our  doctrine  is,  not  that  the 
article  may  become  so  dear  through  the  diminished 
capital,  as  that  customers  shall  be  led  to  seek  it 
from  abroad ; but,  that  the  article  may  become  so 
dear  as  that  customers  shall  be  led  not  to  seek 
after  it  at  all.  Now  we  do  not  need  to  be  told, 
that  the  price  of  an  article  may  be  so  far  increased, 
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as  to  diminish  the  consumption  in  a greater  ratio 
— so  that,  on  the  whole,  less  money  shall  be  spent 
on  that  article  than  before.  It  is  true,  that  we 
advanced  the  supposition  of  the  same  pecuniary 
expenditure  having  been  made  upon  glass  after  it 
had  become  dearer — not  however  because  the 
truth  of  our  principle  depended  on  the  supposition, 
but  because  the  supposition  might  be  of  use  in 
illustrating  the  principle.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  same  capital  at  the  end  of  the  year,  does  not 
depend  upon  an  equal  sum  being  spent  on  the 
identical  article  now  made  dearer.  It  depends  on 
an  equal  sum  being  spent.  Though  customers 
had  reduced  to  any  extent  their  purchase  of  glass, 
or  had  abandoned  it  altogether — that  annual  por- 
tion of  their  wealth  which  wont  to  be  spent  on 
glass,  would  either  be  spent  on  other  articles,  or 
would  remain  with  themselves.  If  the  former, 
then,  by  this  shift  in  the  expenditure,  there  might 
be  as  much  of  additional  capital  upheld  in  other 
branches  of  industry  as  has  been  lost  to  glass- 
making. If  the  latter,  and  the  wealth  thus  re- 
maining with  customers  be  not  hoarded,  but  de- 
posited in  banks,  it  will  thence  be  advanced  in 
loans,  either  to  men  who  spend  it,  and  in  the  act 
of  spending  will  create  or  augment  capitals  in 
other  employments,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
sum  that  wont  to  be  vested  in  glass-making ; or  to 
men  who  employ  it  in  business  themselves,  and  so 
will  cause  it  to  assume  the  form  of  an  operative 
capital  in  their  own  hands. 

We  may  here  notice  an  objection  against  our 
principle,  which  the  reviewer  has  not  specified 
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even  that  our  reasonings,  although  they  should  be 
held  conclusive  in  regard  to  circulating,  do  not 
^pply  to  fixed  capital.  Our  illustrations  certainly 
are  taken  more  from  the  case  of  circulating,  than 
of  fixed  capital ; but  the  reasoning  is  equally  solid 
or  equally  fallacious  with  both.  Neither  the  fixed 
nor  the  circulating  capital  can  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  returning  power,  by  which  they 
are  replaced  with  a profit;  and  either,  though 
largely  encroached  upon,  so  as  to  be  reduced  be- 
neath that  limit,  will,  by  the  action  on  prices  and 
their  consequent  increase,  speedily  recover  itself 
— the  circulating  in  one,  the  fixed  in  several  revo- 
lutions of  the  economic  cycle.  They  are  the  con- 
sequent higher  prices  which  repair  the  loss  that 
the  capital  of  the  country  sustains  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  individual  merchants;  they  were  the 
enormous  war  prices  which  sustained  the  capital 
under  the  vast  yearly  absorptions  of  the  govern- 
ment loans. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  principle  to  affect  the 
maxim  brought  forward  by  the  reviewer,  that 
“ the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich ;”  neither 
is  there  ought  in  this  maxim  to  affect  the  truth  of 
our  principle.  The  spendthrift  ruins  himself  irre- 
coverably; and  though  the  capital  which  he  has 
wasted  almost  instantly  re-appears,  it  does  not 
spring  up  again  in  his  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of 
those  brother  capitalists,  who  have  acted  with 
greater  wisdom  than  himself.  And  this  new  capi- 
tal, which  appears  in  place  of  the  old  that  has 
been  dissipated,  is  not  a magical  creation  out  of 
nothing,  but  is  built  up  out  of  the  privations  for 
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the  year,  of  those  who  have  to  encounter  the  higher 
prices  of  an  under-supplied  market.  These  higher 
prices  do,  of  themselves,  explain  the  resuscitation 
of  the  capital;  and  to  superadd  the  painstaking 
economy  of  the  remaining  capitalists,  is  to  call  in 
the  operation  of  a doubly  greater  energy  than  the 
effect  to  be  accounted  for  requires. 

There  are  laws  of  political  economy,  as  stable 
and  irreversible  as  are  the  laws  of  nature.  And, 
notvyithstanding  the  pleasantries  of  one  reviewer, 
it  still  holds  true,  that  if  the  capital  of  a country 
be  a hundred  millions,  and  its  profit  ten  per  cent, 
so  as  to  yield  the  return  of  a hundred  and  ten 
millions  to  the  holders  of  it — then,  let  this  capital 
be  reduced,  by  the  extravagance  of  some  of  its 
possessors,  to  ninety-nine  millions ; and,  should 
no  other  change  have  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  the  next  return  will  still  be 
a hundred  and  ten  millions  as  before,  or  tho  profit 
tor  the  year  will  be  elevated  to  upwards  of  eleven 
per  cent.  T he  capitalists  w’ould,  in  the  aggregate, 
earn  a larger  revenue  one  year ; and  that  precisely 
because  of  their  larger  expenditure  on  the  year 
which  preceded  it.  And  yet,  in  perfect  consist- 
ency with  this,  those  capitalists  who  spend  most  be- 
jmnd  the  eleven  per  cent,  would  decline  the  most  in 
individual  wealth ; and  those  capitalists  who  saved 
most  within  the  eleven  per  cent,  would  advance 
the  most  in  individual  wealth.  The  reviewer  hath 
neglected  this  distinction ; and  managed,  in  con- 
sequence, to  conjure  up  one  of  those  specious 
plausibilities,  which  strike  the  senses  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  serve  the  purpose  of  casting  a temporary 
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obscuration  on  sound  principle.  He  hath  forgotten 
that  political  economy  deals  in  aggregates ; and, 
whether  the  oversight  be  unintelligent  or  wilful,  it 
is  alike  unworthy  of  science. 

The  Author  of  our  nature  hath  so  wisely  adapted 
the  constitution  of  man  to  the  interests  of  human 
society,  that  the  moral  forces  on  the  side  of  ex- 
penditure and  accumulation  balance  each  other. 
If  the  tendency  be  to  spend  too  much,  the  effect 
on  prices  and  profits  is  such,  as  to  hold  forth  a 
sufficient  lure  to  the  lovers  of  gain;  and,  if  the 
tendency  be  to  accumulate  too  much,  the  effect  in 
lowering  prices  and  profits  is  such,  that  further 
accumulation  may  cease  to  be  an  object;  and  the 
general  cheapness  becomes  in  its  turn  a lure  to 
the  lovers  of  enjoyment.  The  opposite  tendencies 
meet,  and  counteract  each  other.  Individual 
capital  may  often  shift  hands ; but,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  oscillations,  the  general  capital  of  the 
nation  is  ever  tending,  and  is  never  far  from  it,  to 
the  state  that  is  best  suited  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  period.  Capital,  in  short,  is  a self- 
regulating interest ; and  as  little  requires  the 
helping  hand  of  statesmen,  as  does  the  element  of 
population. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  mistakes  the  relation 
in  which  machinery  and  capital  stand  to  each 
other;  or  the  precise  effect  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  former  has  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
latter.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  when  agri- 
culture  shall  have  reached  its  last  possible  limit, 
and  art  shall  have  arisen  to  its  greatest  possible 
perfection,  capital  would  still  recover  itself  up  to 
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that  certain  mean  state  from  which  it  had  fallen 
by  some  depressing  fluctuation  ; and  that,  in  virtue 
alone  of  a quick  and  sudden  reaction  on  prices, 
and  the  consequently  higher  profits.  The  proper 
office  of  machinery  is  not  to  restore  capital,  but 
to  extend  it.  When  the  work  of  human  hands  is 
made  more  effective  than  before,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  tools  or  instruments  of  any  sort,  this  oper- 
ates to  the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  so  to  the 
extension  of  population,  or  the  amount  of  imme- 
diate labour  which  the  country,  with  its  increased 
produce,  can  now  subsist;  and  so  also  to  the 
extension  of  capital,  or  the  amount  of  accumu- 
lated labour  which  the  country,  with  its  increased 
business,  can  now  remunerate.  This  is  the  real 
process  which  takes  place  spontaneously,  and  at 
will,  with  every  onw^ard  step,  by  which  art  is  im- 
proved and  agriculture  extended ; so  as  to  make  it 
an  equally  needless  and  misplaced  anxiety,  whe- 
ther the  apprehension  be,  lest  the  country  should 
not  be  adequately  supplied  with  the  living,  or  not 
be  adequately  supplied  with  the  dead  instruments 
of  labour. 

II.  The  next  of  the  reviewer’s  charges  which 
w^e  shall  notice,  is,  that  we  do  not  annex  a suffi- 
cient value  either  to  manufactures  or  to  foreign 
trade.  We'  value  both  up  to  the  full  extent  of  all 
which  they  do  for  us.  And  the  principle  on  which 
we  found  our  estimate  seems  a very  obvious  one, 
and  to  carry  its  owm  evidence  along  with  it ; 
having,  in  fact,  the  very  character  and  instant 
force  upon  our  convictions,  which  belongs  to  any 
axiom  or  truism.  The  principle  is  this — that  the 
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importance  or  worth  of  any  manufacture  is  to  be 
regarded  as  neither  more  nor  less,  than  the  worth 
or  importance  of  its  products ; the  worth  or  im- 
portance of  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  is  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  the  worth  or  importance  of  the 
articles  which  it  brings  to  our  shores.  All  for 
example,  which  a hatter  contributes  to  societk  is 
hats—this  IS  his  service;  it  is  not  greater  than  this. 
It  IS  not  less  than  this.  Whatever  benefit  can  be 
demonstrated  of  hats,  that  benefit,  in  full,  is  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  hat-makers.  In  like  man- 
ner, all  we  owe  to  the  stocking  manufacture,  is 
stockings ; to  the  wine  trade,  is  wine ; and  so  to 
other  manufactures  or  other  trades,  we  owe  cloth 
or  cutlery , or  glass,  or  porcelain,  or  tea,  or  sugar’ 
or  oranges,  or  nitre,  and  a thousand  other  com- 
modities exceedingly  various  both  in  kind  and  in 
the  degrees  of  their  importance ; but  such  an  im- 
portance as  represents,  or  rather  constitutes,  the 
whole  importance  of  the  respective  processes  of 
industry,  by  which  they,  one  and  all  of  them,  are 
prepared  for  human  use  and  human  enjoyment. 

It  IS  strange,  that  the  utterance  of  s’o  mere  a 
truism  should  ever  have  been  called  for ; or  that 
any  errors  and  illusions  should  have  arisen  in  the 
science  of  political  economy,  in  the  face  of  a prin- 
ciple  having  such  extreme  obviousness  and  sim- 
plicity as  this.  But  so  it  is;  and  the  idea  of 
something  more  than  its  own  products  being  orim- 
nated  by  a trade  or  manufacture,  pervades  the 
whole  business  of  charity,  and  law,  and  politics. 

In  devising  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  the  concep- 
tion both  ol  parish  vestries  and  parliaments,  seems 
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undoubtedly  to  have  been,  that  the  providing  of  inde- 
finite employment  was  tantamount  to  the  providing 
of  indefinite  maintenance  for  the  people — as  if  the 
making  of  highways,  or  the  preparation  of  straw 
bonnets,  provided  something  more  than  the  road 
or  the  bonnet ; but,  over  and  above  this,  had  some 
sort  of  effect  in  the  production  of  bread.  The  same 
conception  enters  into  the  alarm,  or  rather  gives 
birth  to  it,  which  is  felt  on  the  prospect  or  the 
risk  of  any  manufacture  being  destroyed,  or  branch 
of  foreign  trade  being  put  an  end  to.  The  efiect 
would  be,  that  we  might  lose  shawls,  or  tea,  or 
spiceries,  or  other  articles  of  more  and  less  utility ; 
and  be  obliged  to  reserve  the  wealth  which  wont 
formerly  to  be  expended  on  these,  for  the  purchase 
of  something  else.  But  the  apprehension  is,  that, 
over  and  above  the  loss  of  these  products,  we 
should  lose  the  very  subsistence  of  the  thousands 
who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  them ; be- 
side so  much  of  all  the  other  interests,  comprised 
in,  or  suggested  by,  the  very  names  of  wealth,  and 
power,  and  national  revenue — as  if  these  lay  in 
the  things  that  were  consumed,  and  not  in  the 
ability  of  the  consumers ; in  the  products  of  the 
various  manufactures  and  trades,  and  not  in  the 
price  which  was  paid  by  them. 

Never  was  a reviewer  more  wide  of  the  mark, 
than  our  antagonist  is  at  present,  in  attempting  to 
displace  or  to  nullify  this  principle.  He  under- 
takes the  refutation  of  one  doctrine,  by  the  affirma- 
tion of  another  doctrine,  wherewith  it  has  no 
earthly  connexion.  We  affirm,  that  the  onlv 
benefit  which  a manufacture  renders  to  society  is 
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Its  own  products.  And  to  meet  this,  for  the  pur- 
pose too  of  overturning  it,  he  tells  of  the  mighty 
benefit  which  has  been  rendered  to  society  by  the 
division  of  labour.  Verily  there  is  nothing  in  the 
one  affirmation  which  corneth  into  contact,  far  less 
into  conflict  with  the  other.  It  is  greatly  better, 
that,  instead  of  the  same  man  making  both  hats 
and  stockings,  one  man  should  be  employed  in 
making  hats  only,  and  another  man  in  makino- 
stockings  only.  In  this  way  a double,  or  treble*^ 
or  perhaps  larger  multiple  than  either  of  these’ 
both  of  hats  and  stockings,  is  served  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Still  the  hat-maker 
gives  hats  only,  though  more  hats— the  stocking- 
maker  gives  stockmp  only,  though  more  stock- 
ing. We  shall  willingly,  however,  estimate  the 
thing  at  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Two  hats  are 
better  than  one,  two  pairs  of  stockings  are  better 
than  one ; and  this  is  the  strict  and  proper  benefit 
which  society  receives  from  the  division  of  labour. 
Human  enjoyments  are  greatly  multiplied  by  this 
arrangement;  and  we  have  furthermore  endea- 
voured to  show,  how  it  speeds  onward  the  exten- 
sion of  the  agriculture  to  inferior  soils— so  that 
human  subsistence  is  greatly  increased  by  it 
Nevertheless,  it  holds  true  of  each  special  manu  ’ 
facture,  that  it  emanates  nothing  but  its  own  ap- 
propriate and  special  products ; and  no  mere  mul 
tiplying  process  can  transmute  the  products  of 
one  manufacture  into  those  of  another,  or  into  any 
thing  else.  The  multiplication  of  chairs  will  never 
produce  tables,  nor  the  multiplication  of  tables 
produce  chairs.  And  the  same  reasoning  holds 
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true  of  foreign  trade,  by  which  our  enjoyments 
have  been  greatly  varied ; and,  through  the  wider 
scope  given  by  it  to  the  division  of  employment, 
our  enjoyments  have  been  greatly  multiplied.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  estimate,  and  do  estimate 
very  highly  the  importance  of  foreign  trade.  Still, 
the  principle  for  which  we  contend  survives  all  these 
admissions — that  the  wine  trade  yields  nothing  else 
to  the  nation  than  wine,  and  the  orange  trade  than 
oranges,  and  the  sugar  trade  than  sugar,  and  lastly, 
the  corn  trade  than  corn.  These  various  articles 
are  all  useful  in  their  respective  ways ; and  the 
last  of  them  the  most  useful  of  any.  For  theii 
sake  w'e  have  advocated  a free  general  trade  ; but, 
for  reasons  peculiar  to  itself,  have  we  advocated 
most  strenuously  of  all,  a free  corn  trade. 

But,  lastly,  a qualification  on  this  principle  has 
been  made  by  ourselves,  but  is  insisted  on  by 

others  greatly  beyond  all  legitimate  boundaries 

that  trade  and  manufactures  do  contribute  some- 
thing more  than  their  own  peculiar  commodities ; 
for  it  is  the  presentation  of  these  commodities 
which  arouses  the  sleeping  energies  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  so  stimulates  the  agriculture,  as  to 
have  enriched  the  nation  with  an  incalculably 
greater  quantity  of  food.  This  is  an  intelligible 
assertion,  and  altogether  free  of  mysticism.  Never- 
theless, we  should  be  grievously  misled  by  it,  if 
we  gave  in  to  the  delusion,  that  what  trade  and 
manufactures  did  for  us  in  an  incipient,  it  can  still 
do  in  an  advanced  or  extreme  state  of  the  agricul- 
ture. The  truth  is,  now  that  the  change  is  fully 
established  of  taste  and  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
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landlords,  which  begun  at  the  termination  of  the 

middle,  and  commencement  of  the  modern  ages 

no  possible  fluctuations  or  failures,  either  in  trade 
or  manufactures,  can  recall  the  agriculture  from 
that  limit,  at  which  the  land  last  entered  on  yields 
a produce,  that  will  feed  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  their  secondaries,  beside  some  further  excess 
over  and  above  this,  for  a profit  to  the  farmer. 
Neither  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  w^e  plead  for 
the  abolition  of  trade  and  manufactures — or  that,  if 
ever  the  sentence  of  annihilation  were  passed  and 
executed  upon  them,  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try would  proceed  notwithstanding.  It  is  enough, 
both  for  the  integrity  and  the  importance  of  our 
principle,  that  no  possible  change  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  w^hether  induced  by  an  adverse 
politics  abroad,  or  by  a fluctuation  in  the  taste  of 
customers,  and  the  direction  of  the  expenditure  at 
home — can  leave  the  landlords  without  a suffi- 
ciency of  objects  on  which  to  spend  their  income, 
or  can  practically  extinguish  within  them  the  am- 
bition and  desire  of  making  these  incomes  as  large 
as  possible.  This  will  ever  secure  for  us  such  an 
agriculture,  as  shall  be  competent  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  greatest  desirable  population ; while 
the  only  permanent  effect  of  any  actual  revolution 
in  trade  or  manufactures,  will  be  the  loss,  or 
rather  the  change  of  enjoyment  to  the  landlords ; 
and  to  the  people  a change  in  the  direction  of 
their  industry.  Had  this  principle  been  acted  on, 
it  might  have  saved  us  many  a disastrous  war; 
and,  worst  of  all  disasters,  that  of  a neglected  and 
uneducated  population.  Our  government  would 
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never  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  India  snawls ; but 
when  the  images  of  security,  and  subsistence,  and 
power,  and  national  grandeur,  come  to  be  delu- 
sively blended  with  the  operations  of  merchandise 
— it  will,  and  has  gone  to  w^ar  for  the  sake  of  the 
India  trade.  Government  would  never  have  spared 
the  adequate  taxation  for  a thorough  scholarship, 
whether  in  the  moral  or  literary  sense  of  the  term, 
of  all  the  people  in  the  land— had  it  seen  the  real 
state  of  the  alternative  to  be,  a thorough  educa- 
tion for  all  the  orders  of  the  community,  and  a 
somewhat  abridged  luxury  for  the  higher  orders. 
But  it  does  shrink  from  the  adequate  taxation— 
when  it  looks  on  the  terms  of  the  alternative,  as  a 
thorough  education  of  the  people  and  an  abridged 
commerce,  or  an  abridgment,  therefore,  of  all  those 
interests,  wherewith  commerce  has  been  so  fanci- 
fully associated.  It  is  thus  that  the  highest  objects 
of  patriotism  are  involved  in  the  truth  of  a princi- 
ple, which,  if  admitted  and  acted  upon,  might  have 
saved  us  all  the  wars  of  commercial  jealousy,  and 
all  the  distempers  both  moral  and  political,  of  an 
uninstructed  population. 

III.  The  last  objection  of  the  reviewer  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  the  one  taken  by  him  to  our 
view  of  the  incidence  of  taxes— although  he  has 
only  confined  himself  to  a mere  statement  of  the 
objection,  without  noticing  any  of  the  calculations, 

or  the  reasons  by  which  our  doctrine  is  sup- 
ported. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  enough  to  dispose  of 
it  by  saying,  that  it  is  but  a revival  of  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  French  economists.  The  doctrine  is 
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the  same ; but  we  arrive  at  it  by  altogether  differ- 
ent steps.  The  reasonings  are  not  the  same.  We 
expressly  disclaim  the  most  essential  principles 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  argu- 
ment; and  rest  the  doctrine  in  question,  on  con- 
siderations which  did  not  occur,  and  which,  in  the 
state  of  the  science  at  the  time,  could  not  have 
occurred  to  any  of  the  economists  of  that  period. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  tell  us,  that  the  rental  of 

Britain  is  short  of  the  public  revenue  of  Britain 

a statement  advanced  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  an  axiomatic  absurdity 
on  our  argument;  and  advanced  too  by  his  more 
ironical  brother,  the  Quarterly,  as  forming  a small 
difficulty  in  our  way.  The  acre  of  carrot  seed, 
mentioned  in  our  work,  which  bore  a produce 
worth  £80,  after  paying  the  tithe  of  £8  to  the 
clergyman,  could  only  afford  a rent  of  £l  to  the 
proprietor.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  true, 
than  that  the  tithe  is  a deduction  from  the  rent, 
and  therefore  paid  by  the  landlord— not  a deduc- 
tion from  the  £l  actually  received  by  him,  after 
the  tithe  was  paid ; but  a deduction  from  the  £9 
that  would  have  been  paid  to  him  had  there  been 
no  tithe.  We  have  not  affirmed  that  the  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole ; but  that  the  part  may  be 
greater  than  the  remainder,  after  that  part  has 
been  deducted  from  the  whole.  Our  reviewers 
have  confounded  one  element  with  another.  They 
have  treated  the  remainder,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
whole;  or,  in  the  language  of  our  older  arithmeti- 
cal books,  they  have  charged  us  with  making  the 
subtrahend  greater  than  the  minuend,  when  we 
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have  only  made  it  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 

The  remission  of  the  existing  taxes  would  en- 
rich the  landlords  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  removal  of  a burden  from  farmers  and  their 
servants,  and  cheapening  all  the  other  expenses  of 
farm  husbandry,  it  would  to  that  extent  raise  their 
rents.  In  the  second  place,  by  removing  the 
burden  from  all  other  capitalists  and  labourers, 
and  also  by  detaching  from  all  taxed  commodities 
an  ingredient  which  now  enters  directly  into  their 
price,  it  would  to  that  extent  cheapen  the  various 
articles  of  family  expenditure,  which  is  tantamount 
to  an  increase  of  revenue.  After  this,  although 
the  whole  of  our  present  national  revenue,  were 
drawn  by  a personal  levy  from  their  landlords  and 
their  mortgagees  jointly,  including  among  the  last, 
the  holders  of  that  great  national  mortgage  the 
public  debt— we  think  it  could  be  arithmetically 
shown,  that  this  would  be  laying  no  greater  burden 
on  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  than  now  lies  upon 
them,  in  the  shape  both  of  higher  prices  and  of 
lower  rents,  than  would  obtain  under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  taxation. 

This  is  quite  enough,  as  an  answer  to  both  of 
these  reviews—for,  in  truth,  neither  of  them  has 
entered  argumentatively  into  the  subject.  But, 
since  we  went  to  press,  we  have  seen  the  British 
Critic  for  October,  whose  perfect  concurrence 
with  us  in  the  main  lessons  of  our  work,  could  not 
fail,  amid  the  general  lack  of  English  sympathy, 
to  be  exceedingly  agreeable.  We  have  now  some 
prospect  of  being  understood,  more  especially  on 
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the  subject  of  capital ; with  the  help  in  particular 
of  the  very  important  remark  made  by  this  re- 
viewer on  our  doctrine — which,  though  it  has  at 
times  been  present  to  our  thoughts,  we  have  not 
brought  out  in  the  volume.  It  is  the  general 
interest  of  labourers,  that  there  should  be  a mode- 
rate population — in  virtue  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween a moderate  population  and  higher  w^ages. 
And  in  this  matter,  there  is  the  fullest  harmonv 
between  the  general  and  the  individual  interest, 
for  it  is  to  the  obvious  and  direct  advantage  of 
each  labourer,  that  he  should  not  marry  till  in 
sufficient  circumstances  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family.  In  like  manner,  it  is  for  the  general  inter- 
est of  capitalists,  that  capital  should  be  moderate 
rather  than  excessive — in  virtue  of  the  connexion 
which  obtains  between  a moderate  capital,  and 
higher  profits.  But  in  this  matter,  there  is  not 
the  same  harmony  between  the  individual  and  the 
general  interest — it  being  the  obvious  and  direct 
interest  of  each  individual  capitalist,  to  save  rather 
than  to  spend ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  body  is  promoted  by  the  extra- 
vagance of  so  many  of  its  members,  though  it  may 
be  an  extravagance  altogether  ruinous  to  them- 
selves. There  is  not  only  great  truth,  but  great 
practical  importance  in  this  observation.  It  greatly 
confirms  and  augments  the  evidence  for  our  doc- 
trine— evincing,  as  it  does,  the  even  greater  cer- 
tainty wherewith  capital  will  press  on  the  limit  of 
its  profitable  investiture,  than  population  will  on 
the  limit  of  its  possible  subsistence.  There  is 
the  check  of  each  man’s  own  individual  interest  to 
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restrain  the  excess  of  population.  There  is  no 

such  check  to  restrain  the  excess  and  overflow  of 
capital. 

Having  proceeded  this  length,  the  British  Critic 
IS  not  far  from  the  conclusion,  that  all  taxes  do 
fall  on  the  landed  proprietors.  He  has  helped 
himself  forward  to  it.  We  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  the  case  of  those  taxes,  w'hich  fall, 
either  directly  on  capitalists,  or  on  the  commodi- 
ties that  are  used  by  them.  Let  their  amount  be 
hve  millions ; and  to  this  extent  let  us  imagine  that 
capitalists  are  relieved— or,  in  other  words,  that 
power  IS  given  them  to  live  as  before,  and  to  vest 
an  additional  five  millions  in  trade.  The  whole  con- 
troversy resolves  itself  into  the  question,  whether 
this  investiture  will  or  will  not  be  made  by  them 
It  were  readily  admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands 
that  they  would  make  the  investiture,  had  the 
taxes,  thus  remitted  to  them,  been  laid  on  the 
articles  in  which  they  deal ; nor  is  there  any  other 
conception  of  the  effect,  than,  that  to  relieve  a 
trade  of  any  imposts  under  which  it  labours,  is 
just  m that  proportion  to  enlarge  it.  And  is  there 
My  difference,  we  would  ask,  with  Mr  Perronet 
I homson— whether  these  taxes  have  been  laid  on 
the  articles  in  which  they  trade,  or  on  the  articles 
Which  themselves  consume  ? With  the  remission 
of  either  sort  of  taxes,  it  is  evident,  they  obtain 
the  same  power  of  extending  their  business : and 
we  see  no  such  difference  in  the  moral  forces, 
brought  into  operation  by  the  one  way  or  the 
other  of  It,  as  at  all  to  comprehend  how  it  is,  that 
ey  will  not  have  the  same  disposition  to  extend 
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it.  With  the  phenomenon  before  our  eyes,  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  constantly  pressing  on  the 
limit  of  its  profitable  investiture — let  this  limit  be 
any  how  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  five  millions ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  increasing 
capital  will  soon  reach  forward  to  it,  and  exhibit 
the  same  phenomenon  of  a general  pressure  and 
overflow  as  before.  Each  individual  capitalist  will 
strain,  as  before,  for  his  own  immediate  and  indi- 
vidual advantage ; and  the  general  result  will  be, 
an  extension  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions— met,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  greater  return- 
ing power  than  before  the  extension  was  made.  In 
other  words,  there  would  take  place,  a general 
cheapening  of  all  the  articles  in  which  capitalists 
deal,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  five  millions  that 
had  been  remitted.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the 
capitalists  themselves,  in  as  far  as  these  articles 
are  consumed  by  their  own  families,  will  have 
their  share  of  this  advantage.  Our  reply  is,  that, 
whatever  advantage  they  gain  from  the  change, 
whether  immediate  or  posterior,  it  enables  them  in 
that  proportion,  to  extend  their  business ; and  that, 
generally  speaking,  their  willingness  to  extend  it 
keeps  pace  with  their  ability.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  remission  is  shifted  from 
them  to  the  landlords,  who  are  enabled,  in  conse- 
quence, without  being  worse  off  than  before,  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  that  tax  from  which  the 
capitalists  had  been  relieved.  In  the  greater  con- 
sequent cheapness  of  all  the  commodities  [which 
they  used,  they  would  have  full  compensation  for 
the  tax ; and,  in  the  present  greater  dearness  of 
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those  commodities,  they,  at  this  moment,  are  the 
effective  payers  of  it.  The  same  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  labourers ; and  by  a process  of  reason- 
ing, the  principles  of  which,  at  that  early  period  of 
the  science,  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  school 
r of  Quesnai  and  Turgot,  we  arrive  at  the  same 

conclusion  with  them,  that  all  taxes  fall  upon  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  various  modifications 
on  our  doctrine  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the 
I work  ; and  more  especially  to  the  distinction  which 

we  have  pointed  out  between  the  temporary  and 
the  final  effect  of  taxes.  It  is  only  in  the  latter 
sense,  that  all  taxes  fall  upon  the  landlords.  Taxes, 

I on  their  first  establishment,  may  be  paid  virtually 

( as  well  as  ostensibly  for  a time  by  all  classes for 

ij  a year,  at  least,  both  by  labourers  and  the  holders 

of  circulating  capital ; for  several,  and  in  particu- 
lar instances,  for  a considerable  number  of  years, 
by  the  holders  of  fixed  capital.  These  are  the 
very  cases,  which  supply  the  British  Critic,  and 
all  others  who  stand  opposed  to  us  on  this  par- 
ticular question,  with  the  adverse  phenomena 
which  they  might  allege  against  the  truth  of  our 
principle.  And  they  are  the  cases  too,  which 
make  it  just  as  well,  that  the  commutation  should 
proceed  gradually.  It  should  begin  with  the 
taxes  on  the  second  necessaries  of  life ; for  it  is  of 
greatly  more  importance,  that  a right  adjustment 
should  be  made  between  the  labourers  and  upper 
classes  of  the  community,  than  between  the  capi- 
talists and  landlords.  A commutation,  therefore, 
of  all  the  taxes  on  those  commodities  which  form 
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any  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
people ; and  an  income  or  property  tax,  which 
should  be  so  graduated,  as  to  fall  with  greatest 
weight  upon  the  wealthy,  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
most  desirable.  A further  commutation  of  the 
taxes  on  capitalists  into  a territorial  impost,  may, 
or  may  not,  be  the  work  of  some  future  period. 
It  were  the  consummation,  we  think,  of  a sound 
political  economy  on  this  question ; and  its  more 
precious  fruit,  would  be  to  sweeten  and  harmonize 
ihe  politics  of  England. 
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An  advocate  for  charity,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
has  always,  at  first  sight,  much  to  recommend  him 
to  the  partiality  of  his  auditors.  He  is  doing 
something  for  the  interest  of  humanity,  in  the 
shape  of  a positive  service.  He  is  making  a move- 
ment, to  which  he  is  prompted,  in  all  appearance, 
by  an  impulse  of  kindliness.  He  is  exercising  his 
thoughts,  and  lifting  his  voice  in  behalf  of  distress; 
and  there  is  something  in  the  mere  aspect  of  such 
an  exhibition,  that  is  calculated  to  prepossess  his 
observers,  and  to  hold  him  out  in  a light  of  very 
advantageous  contrast,  either  with  the  selfishly 
indifierent,  who  care  not  about  his  projects,  or 
with  the  actively  hostile,  who  oppose  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  opponent,  not  of  charity, 
hut  of  some  of  its  particular  forms,  has  often  much 
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in  the  shape  of  initiatory  dislike  and  prejudice  to 
struggle  with.  However  much  he  may  prevail  in 
the  argument,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  may 
vindicate  his  character  as  an  enlightened  friend  of 
the  species ; he  has  not  unfrequently  to  brave  the 
hazard  and  the  resistance  of  a most  unpopular 
outset.  The  public  are  apt  to  be  revolted  by  that 
array  of  hardihood  which  a mere  reasoning  philan- 
thropist is  so  likely  to  throw  around  his  specula- 
tions ; and,  should  he  at  length  succeed  in  carrying 
their  acquiescence  along  with  him,  this  is  an  object 
for  which  he  must  fight  his  way  at  one  time  through 
the  gentler  remonstrances  of  an  alarmed  delicacy ; 
and,  at  another,  through  the  clamours  of  a boister- 
ous and  reproachful  indignation. 

This,  in  no  one  instance,  has  been  so  strikingly 
exemplified,  as  in  those  speculations  about  the 
nature  of  charity,  which  were  in  a great  measure 
originated  by  Mr  Malthus ; and  from  which  many 
have  been  led  to  infer,  that  every  public  and  pro- 
claimed provision,  for  the  relief  of  general  indi- 
gence, is  not  only  utterly  incompetent  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  object,  but  has  the  effect  of  perpetuating 
and  extending  the  very  distress  which  it  proposes  to 
alleviate ; and  that,  therefore,  it  had  been  better, 
could  the  sufferings  of  poverty  have  been  left  to 
the  hands  of  private  charity  altogether.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  the  actual  cases  of  want  are  brought 
out  in  full  enumeration ; and  all  the  circumstances 
of  pathos,  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  are 
impressively  dwelt  upon ; and  the  direct  and  visible 
relief  they  obtain  from  our  existing  institutions,  is 
too  apparent  to  escape  the  pommonest  observation; 
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and  the  fact,  the  unquestionable  fact,  is  at  all 
times  appealed  to,  and  set  up  in  resistance  to  the 
fearful  uncertainty  of  committing  such  cases  to 
such  accidental  impulses  of  compassion  as  they 
may  awaken  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  oc- 
cur : And  thus  it  is,  that  the  antagonists  of  this 
new  doctrine  are,  in  the  estimation  of  a very  large 
part  of  the  community,  placed  on  the  vantage 
ground,  both  of  feeling  and  of  historical  example  ; 
while  its  friends  are  looked  upon  as  having  nothing 
else  to  urge  in  their  behalf,  than  the  plausibilities 
of  a barbarous  and  untried  theory. 

To  temper  the  force  of  these  execrations,  it  is 
alleged  by  the  followers  of  Malthus,  that  many  of 
the  cases  in  question  are  the  product  of  the  charity 
itself ; that,  after  a public  institution  has  done  its 
uttermost,  it  leaves  a surplus  of  unreached  and 
unrelieved  wretchedness  greater  in  amount  than  it 
met  with  at  the  outset  of  its  operations ; that  it  never 
rescues  the  whole  field  of  human  suffering  from 
the  hand  of  private  charity,  and  then  brings  it 
under  a better  and  more  effective  management 
than  before ; that  at  each  step  of  its  progress,  it 
only  works  on  a part  of  the  actual  field,  and  mean- 
while sends  forth  a pestilential  influence  on  every 
side  of  it  among  the  sound  part  of  the  population ; 
that  on  the  outside  as  it  were  of  all  the  space 
wdiich  it  occupies,  there  ever  lies  an  unreclaimed 
waste  of  poverty,  which  recedes  and  broadens,  and 
that,  too,  in  proportion  as  public  charity  proclaims 
and  multiplies  her  doings : And,  therefore,  so  far 
from  acting  the  part  of  a more  efficient  substitute 
^or  private  charity,  she  has,  in  truth,  left  benevo- 
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j lent  individuals  more  to  do  than  ever,  and  agya- 

* vated  all  the  duties  and  all  the  difficulties  which 

! originally  lay  upon  them. 

i Now,  without  offering  to  decide  this  contro- 

versy at  present,  we  are  led,  by  the  publication 
before  us,  to  attach  ourselves  to  an  object,  on  the 
practical  importance  of  which,  all  the  parties  in  it 
: are  most  cordially  agreed.  The  object  is,  to  re- 

: duce  the  heavy  expenses  of  pauperism;  and,  at 

\ the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor. 

I'  We  observe  in  the  present,  and  in  many  of  the 

other  English  publications  upon  this  subject,  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  a kind 
of  mysterious  charm  ascribed  to  that  peculiar  mode 
of  treatment,  which  still  obtains  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  parishes.  We  hold  ourselves  to  be 
discharging  one  of  the  most  appropriate  of  our 
functions,  when  we  are  attempting  to  furnish  our 
Southern  neighbours  with  such  information  as  our 
opportunities  can  supply ; and  we  do  think,  that 
much  important  principle  may  be  educed  from  the 
present  aspect  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  it  respects 

the  question  of  Poor  s-Rates. 

Whatever  differences  may  obtain  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  subject,  we  believe  that  there  are 
two  points  on  which  there  is  now  a very  wide  and 
general  agreement.  The  first  is,  that  the  ills  of 
Poverty  will  never  be  banished  from  the  world  by 
the  mere  positive  administrations  of  Beneficence. 
The  days  have  gone  by,  when  the  relief  of  Poverty 
could  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  process  of  filling  up  a vacancy,  or  of  direct- 
ing towards  that  quarter  of  society  where  there 
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was  want,  a stream  of  supply  from  that  other 
quarter  where  there  was  fulness.  This  indeed 
was  the  first  and  most  obvious  expedient ; and  it 
was  natural  to  think,  that  in  this  way  a sufficiency 
could  be  obtained  for  all  the  needs  and  sufferings 
of  our  species — and  a more  equal  rate  of  enjoy- 
ment be  diffused  over  the  neighbourhood ; while 
the  rich  by  the  act  of  giving,  and  the  poor  by  the 
act  of  receiving,  would  come  nearer  to  each  other  in 
the  degree  at  which  they  participated  of  the  boun- 
ties and  the  provisions  of  nature.  This  experi- 
ment, however,  has  been  repeated  in  a thousand 
forms ; and  even  when  conducted  on  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  scale,  the  result  has  been  a 
glaring  mockery  of  these  anticipations.  Liberalitji 
has  put  forth  her  abundant  stores  in  many  a town, 
and  in  many  a neighbourhood ; and  no  such  scene 
of  fine  or  delightful  promise  has  ever  been  realized. 
And  even  when,  with  the  feeling  that  her  present 
sacrifices^were  not  yet  enough,  she  has  put  forth 
a greater  stretch  of  exertion  than  before — she  has 
always  found  that  her  powerless  aim  fell  short  of 
that  accomplishment  to  which  she  directed  all  the 
earnestness  of  her  wishes,  and  the  strenuousness 
of  her  most  honest  and  diligent  endeavours — and 
has  at  length  arrived  at  the  sure  mortification  of 
knowing,  that  the  object  of  her  pursuit  is  ever  re- 
ceding from  her  advances — and  that,  let  her  mul- 
tiply her  offerings  as  she  may,  there  will  still  lie 
before  her  the  unquelled  aspect  of  a clamorous, 
dissatisfied,  and  actually  suffering  population. 

This  is  a point,  then,  upon  which  we  are  not 
called  to  provoke  the  antipathies  of  any  set  of 
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men,  by  linking  it  with  the  doctrines  of  Malthus, 
or  any  other  system  of  economical  speculation. 
People  have  found  their  way  to  it  with  nothing 
else  to  guide  them  than  a kind  of  gross  and  general 
experience.  Put  the  case  of  a wealthy  citizen, 
leaving  the  fortune  he  has  amassed  in  some  second- 
rate  town  of  the  empire,  to  the  object  of  alleviat- 
ing the  general  indigence  of  its  people,  and  let  its 
interest  form  a clear  addition  to  all  the  anterior 
charities  of  the  place.  There  are  many  who, 
w'ith  no  system  and  no  generalisation  in  their  heads 
about  it,  could,  on  the  strength  of  something  like 
an  instinctive  sagacity,  pronounce  on  the  utter 
futility  of  such  a destination.  They  could  tell  us, 
that  this  additional  sum,  if  it  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand a year,  would  just  go  to  augment  the  num- 
bers of  the  poor,  without  reducing  the  miseries  of 
poverty ; and  that  if,  by  way  of  making  a still  more 
decisive  stroke  at  the  mischief,  the  ten  thousand 
were  made  twenty,  the  mischief  would  still  rise 
upon  us,  and  hold  out  as  obstinate  and  inextirpable 
a character  as  ever.  In  short,  there  are  hundreds 
of  practical  men,  w ho,  though  totally  unfurnished 
with  science  or  any  thing  like  it,  have  got  a 
thorough  hold  of  the  truth  of  the  matter ; who  see, 
and  see  with  a most  discerning  justness,  that  the 
right  management  of  poverty  is  truly  the  darkest 
and  most  unresolvable  of  all  problems ; and  that, 
in  the  face  of  all  which  the  combined  charity  and 
wisdom  of  man  can  devise  to  banish  them  from  the 
world,  there  appears  to  exist  some  mysterious 
necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  saying, 
“ that  w^e  shall  have  the  poor  with  us  always.” 
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I And  indeed,  without  entering  into  the  theory  of 

I population  at  all,  it  seems  pretty  evident,  that 

I should  I retrench  my  own  enjoyments,  and  give 

I the  produce  of  all  this  economy  to  the  poor,  I 

I should  only  give  to  one  set  of  human  beings  what 

I 1 am  withholding  from  another.  The  sum  now 

I expended  in  the  relief  of  poverty,  was  formerly 

I expended  in  payments  for  the  articles  of  my  own 

I accommodation, — in  the  shape  of  support  to  those 

I who  supplied  these  articles — or  of  remuneration 

I to  those  who  had  vested  their  capital,  or  bestowed 

I their  industry  upon  the  preparation  of  them. 

I And  thus  it  appears,  that  wherever  a great  mass 

I of  wealth  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

I poor,  this  is  done  by  a great  withdrawment  of 

I wealth  from  its  former  channels  of  distribution; 

I by  a great  impoverishment  of  those  who  were  for- 

merly upheld  by  this  wealth  in  the  exercise  of 
their  callings ; and,  in  fact,  by  the  creation  of  poor 
in  one  quarter,  just  as  you  divert  money  away 
from  those  who  were  industriously  earning  the 
pric-e  of  your  articles  of  consumption,  to  the  relief 
of  poverty  already  existing  in  some  other  quarter. 
And  hence  it  may  be  seen,  how,  if  all  the  men  of 
wealth  in  the  country  were  to  reduce  themselves 
to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  they  w'ould  just 
dismiss  from  their  service  a mighty  train  of  de- 
pendent artificers  and  workmen ; they  would  just, 
without  forwarding  by  a single  inch  the  cause  of 
human  enjoyment,  exchange  an  industrious  for  a 
beggarly  population. 

Without  making  any  further  attempts  at  pre- 
sent to  unravel  the  intricacy  of  this  mechanism. 
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we  now  hasten  to  another  position,  in  the  truth  of 
which,  also,  there  is  a pretty  general  agreement 
between  the  disciples  of  philosophy  and  practice. 
It  is,  that  no  power  of  inquisition  can  protect  a 
public  charity  from  unfair  demands  upon  it,  and 
demands,  too,  of  such  weight  and  plausibility,  as 
must,  in  fact,  be  acceded  to,  and  have  the  effect 
of  wasting  a large  and  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  the  fund,  on  those  who  are  not  the  rightful  or 
the  legitimate  objects  of  it.  We  speak  not  merely 
of  the  arts  by  which  every  claimant  can  disguise 
his  actual  circumstances.  We  shall  suppose  that 
this  point  can  be  most  rigidly  ascertained — that  a 
precise  inventory  can  be  taken  of  all  his  means 
and  possessions — that  every  latent  source  of  main- 
tenance can  be  fully  detected,  and  brought  before 
the  view  of  the  guardians  and  distributers  of 
charity— and  that  a correct  judgment  can  at  all 
times  be  formed  on  the  question,  whether  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  applicant  be  such  as  might 
entitle  the  public  to  leave  him  to  himself.  This 
is  the  only  question  which  the  dispensers  of  a 
legal  charity  ever  do  take  up,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  the  only  question  which  they  are  able  to  re- 
solve. The  question  of  the  previous  habits  of  the 
applicant  for  relief,  they  do  not  entertain ; and,  if 
they  did  entertain  it,  they  would  find  that  its  satis- 
factory solution  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
their  expedients  of  vigilance  and  inquiry.  The 
most  galling  police  that  ever  was  devised,  or  put 
into  action,  by  the  fiercest  despotism  on  eartli, 
could  not  accomplish  this  object. 

There  is  not  a labourer  in  the  country,  how- 
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ever  well  paid  he  may  be,  who  might  not  become 
a pauper  at  the  first  moment  of  his  decaying 
strength  or  of  his  declining  wages ; and  that  just 
by  such  a relaxation  of  his  previous  economy  as 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  most  watchful  guar- 
dianship of  men  appointed  to  preside  over  this 
department  of  the  public  interest.  They  could 
not  go  over  the  whole  previous  expenditure  of  his 
family.  They  could  not  limit  or  modify  the  mul- 
tifarious details  of  his  personal  and  domestic 
economy.  They  could  not  enter  his  house,  and 
prune  away  all  the  superfluities  of  indulgence  that 
go  on  in  it.  They  might  as  well  think  of  employ 
ing  agents  to  sweeten  the  tea  of  every  breakfast 
table  throughout  all  the  lanes  and  intricacies  of  a 
great  city,  as  think  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the 
people’s  economy,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of 
open  and  widely  known  provisions  for  the  relief  of 
indigence.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  this  provision 
which  has  relaxed  their  economy ; and  we  may 
now  see  how  speedily,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how 
imperceptibly,  a double  provision  wmuld  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a double  relaxation.  The  dispensers 
of  charity  are  in  a state  of  utter  powerlessness  over 
that  very  element  which  it  is  of  most  essential  im- 
portance to  control.  And  let  them  be  as  multi- 
tudinous as  they  may,  and  completely  provided 
with  all  the  forms  of  strict  inquiry,  and  prying  in- 
spection, and  skilfully  constructed  schedules,  and 
bodies  of  men  arranged  into  a curious  assortment 
of  committees  and  subcommittees;  in  short,  let 
them  get  up  an  apparatus  of  defence  and  of  dis- 
tribution, as  ingenious  as  they  may,  they  will,  in 
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every  one  of  their  objects,  be  counterwrought  and 
prevailed  over,  by  a stiU  more  ingenious  popnla- 

tion.  . • ; 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  now  in  perceinng, 

how  every  extension  of  the  poor’s  fund  is  in 
general  sure  to  be  followed  up  by  a more  than 
proportional  Increase  of  actual  poverty.  e 
.-ready  underrate  the  alertness  and  the  sharpsight- 
edness  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  if  we  think 
that  their  attention  is  not  all  awake  on  the  pro- 
claimed existence  of  a revenue  for  their  eventua 
wants,  or  that  they  do  not  admit  this  fact  as  an 
element  of  computation  that  teUs,  and  with  great 
practical  certainty,  upon  all  their  habits  of  mdu  - 
aence  and  expense.  It  were  well,  indeed,  if  they 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  accuracy  in  these  com- 
putations. But  the  truth  is,  that  they  great  y 
overrate  the  power  of  every  public  charity;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  relaxation  of  the  providentiffi  an 
economical  habits  is  always  sure  to  go  “““  be- 
yond the  capabUity  of  every  ^instituted  fund  to 
meet  the  effects  of  this  relaxation.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  a pubUc  charity  necessarily  creates  more 
poverty  than  it  provides  for ; that  a feehng  of  pres- 
sure or  of  deficiency  haunts  every  footstep  ol  its 
operations;  and  that  the  evil  which  it  tries  to 
overtake,  swells  and  magnifies,  and  retires  upon 
all  its  advances : and  surely,  when  the  good  to  be 
done,  thus  mocks  our  utmost  efforts  at  approxima- 
tion, and  we  see  the  vision  of  distress  we  want  to 
scare  away  rising  into  more  tremendous  dimen- 
sions, and,  in  the  language  of  the  devouring  grave, 
telling  us,  on  every  addition  to  her  spoils,  that  it 
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is  not  yet  enough, — surely  there  is  something  in 
all  this  that  may  well  perplex  and  alarm  us.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  have  done 
so  much  to  check  the  stream  of  sympathy,  or  to 
shut  its  hand,  or  to  stint  the  offering  which  flows 
from  it. 

If  actual  want  be  the  only  qualification  required, 
this  can  be  easily  come  at,  without  any  painful 
accompaniment  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  or 
even  without  any  such  glaring  improvidency  as 
shall  decisively  fasten  upon  him  a criminal  or  a 
disgraceful  imputation.  To  relax  the  industry  by 
a very  little,  or  to  let  dowm  to  a small  and  imper- 
ceptible extent,  the  economical  habits,  or  to  re- 
gale the  appetite  with  a few  secret  and  scarcely 
unallow'able  delicacies, — these  are  the  simple  ex- 
pedients by  which,  when  once  the  mighty  hold  of 
self-dependence  is  loosened  and  done  away,  the 
daily  increasing  thousands  of  a city  population 
may,  in  the  shape  of  famished  wives,  or  ragged 
children,  or  destitute  old  men,  inundate  the  amplest 
charity  that  ever  was  reared,  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  capabilities  and  its  funds.  The  recipients  will 
ever  multiply,  without  any  other  limitation  than 
the  revenue  of  the  institution ; and  the  dispensers 
be  mortified  to  find,  that  all  the  vigilance  they  can 
employ,  and  all  the  inquisitorial  jealousy  they  can 
exercise  on  the  cases  and  applications  which  come 


before  them,  will  be  a frail  defence  against  the  in- 
vasion of  such  numbers  as  shall  devour  the  whole 
produce  of  the  charity,  and  leave  a mortifying 
surplus  of  broiling  discontent  and  unappeased 
clamour,  and  actual  unrelieved  poverty  behind  it. 
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And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  one 
of  the  worst  effects  of  such  a system,  that  mutual 
acerbity  of  feeling,  which  is  thereby  engendered 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  harassing  suspicion, 
that  with  every  surrender  they  make  they  are  do- 
ing no  good;  that  they  are  feeding  a mischief 
they  can  never  quell ; that  they  are  throwing  oil 
upon  a flame,  which  no  art,  and  no  management, 
can  extinguish ; and  that  at  every  new  concession 
of  liberality,  they  are  to  be  mortified  by  some  new 
exhibition  of  insatiableness  or  of  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  its  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  obstinate  and  determined  sentiment,  that 
no  gratitude  is  due  there  is  a feeling  of  right  to 
buoy  up  the  nurselings  of  Pauperism,  under  all  the 
degradations  it  is  conceived  to  bring  along  with 

it ; there  is  the  provocation  of  scanty  allowance, 

to' feed  their  discontents,  and  to  sooth,  or  even  to 
elevate  their  minds,  by  something  like  the  move- 
ments of  a generous  indignancy  ; and  in  all  these 
ways  is  there  established  a strong  feeling  of  repul- 
sion between  the  rich  and  the  poor,— most  injuri- 
ous, we  are  sure,  to  the  individual  character  of 
both,— and  most  menacing  to  the  peace  and  good 

order  of  the  commonw'ealth. 

This  view  of  the  matter  should  help,  we  think, 
to  redeem  the  speculations  of  Mr  Malthus  from  a 
certain  species  of  sentimental  abhorrence  that  is 
often  expressed  towards  it.  There  are  many  who 
think  that  his  doctrine  has  an  air  of  irrefragable 
demonstration,  but  that  it  also  has  to  the  full  as 
o-reat  an  air  of  barbarity.  While  they  admit  his 
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conclusions  to  be  those  of  an  argument,  on  which 
reason  and  truth  have  stamped  their  irresistible 
authority,  they  feel  them  to  be  painful,  and  revolt- 
ing, and  melancholy.  They  conceive,  that  upon 
this  subject  they  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
judgment,  without  inflicting  a wound  upon  their 
sensibilities ; nor  act  their  parts  as  men  of  under- 
standing, unless  they  stifle  every  delicacy  of  their 
nature,  and  be  prepared  to  weep  the  departure  of 
every  softer  charity  from  the  world. 

This  is  a gross  misconception.  A disciple  of 
Mr  Malthus  need  not  be  the  enemy  of  Beneficence. 
All  he  proposes,  is  to  change  the  direction  of  it. 
He  looks  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as 
affording,  in  the  pain  it  annexes  to  the  sensations 
of  hunger  and  cold,  an  immutable  guarantee 
against  the  starvation  of  those  who  can  earn  a 
subsistence  ; and  as  to  those  who  cannot,  he  leaves 
them  to  the  kindness  and  the  watchfulness  of  pri- 
vate charity ; believing,  that  every  legalized  pro- 
vision musters  up  a competition  against  the  claims 
of  real  and  unquestionable  distress,  in  the  unjusti- 
fiable demands  of  those,  whom  the  very  existence 
of  such  a provision  has  tempted  to  resign  their  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  voluntarily  to  crowd  that 
avenue  which  leads  to  a degrading  and  wide-wast- 
ing Pauperism. 

If  this  belief  be  well  founded,  then  does  every 
disciple  of  Malthus  stand  upon  lofty  vantage 
ground,  for  retorting  back  on  sentimentaUsm  all- 
her  own  execrations.  He  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  proclaim,  that  his  partialities  are  on  the  side  of 
individual  and  unknown  Benevolence ; that  it  is 
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there  only  that  he  meets  with  this  virtue  in  ail  its 
tenderness  on  the  one  side,  and  m all  its  gratitu  e 
on  the  other ; and  that,  in  the  ministration  of  a 
public  and  proclaimed  charity,  there  is  not  one 
feature  of  kindliness  which  can  draw  his  regards 
to  it.  And  when  he  looks  at  the  scowling  jealousy 
and  discontent  which  ever  accompany  its  opera- 
tions ; at  the  manifest  hostility  of  feeling  which 
rankles  in  the  bosoms,  both  of  the  receivers  and 
dispensers ; at  the  sums  extorted  by  clamour,  and 
viven  with  reproach ; at  the  scene  of  angry  con- 
tention, on  which  suspicion  and  resentment,  an 
selfishness,  and  all  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature,  make  up  one  most  odious  and  revolting 
exhibition  ;—When  he  coujiles  this  with  the  fact, 
that  there  are  countries  in  Europe,  where  there  is 
no  legalized  charity  at  all,  and  where  want  and 
wretchedness  are  yet  as  little  known  as  m ours,— 
how  can  he  feel  that  he  incurs  the  gudt  of  bar- 
barity, in  befriending  a system  which  offers  to  re- 
store to  Benevolence  all  its  lovely  and  endearing 
attributes,  without  robbing  it  of  one  particle  of 
its  efficacy ; which  is  for  guiding  the  footsteps  of 
the  wealthy  to  those  haunts  where  poverty  is  to 
be  found  in  meek  and  modest  retirement , w ic 
is  for  dispensing  the  treasures  of  chanty,  through 
the  secrecies  of  personal  and  confidential  inter- 
course ; and  would  have  her  to  expatiate  on  that 
unseen  theatre,  where  there  is  no  eye,  but  the  eye 
of  Omniscience  to  witness  her  doings,  and  no 
book  but  the  book  of  Heaven  to  record  them. 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  general 
and  introductory  matters,  and  must  proceed,  with- 
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out  further  delay,  to  our  statement  of  the  causes 
to  which  the  comparative  exemption  of  Scotland 
from  the  burdens  and  the  miseries  of  Pauperism, 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
[ most  of  our  large  towns,  and  in  pretty  large  dis- 
tricts, too,  of  some  country  parishes,  our  peculiar 
I system  has  been  broken  in  upon.  However  much 
this  is  to  be  lamented  on  its  own  account,  it  serves 
to  throw  additional  light  upon  our  subject,  by  sup- 
I plying  us  with  a richer  variety  of  cases  and  of 

; illustrations.  Like  the  act  of  subjecting  an  ex- 

[ periment  to  repeated  variations,  it  may  teach  us 
how  to  distinguish  what  is  efficient  in  the  business, 
from  what  is  only  circumstantial,  and  thus  guide 
us  the  more  surely  to  the  detection  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  of  essential  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  consideration  of  those  peculiarities 
which  belong  to  the  crowded  population  of  cities, 
will  not  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  that  case  of 
! our  overgrown  metropolis,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Report  that  is  now  before  us ; while 
the  suggestions  we  propose  to  throw  out  on  the 
practicability  of  restoring  to  Scotland  all  the 
benefits  of  her  original  parochial  system,  and  of 
repelling  within  its  ancient  limits  that  mischief 
which  threatens  to  bring  a most  corrupting  assimi- 
lation upon  our  people,  may  serve  to  furnish  some 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  this  great  moral  disease 
throughout  the  bulk  of  that  country,  where  it  has 
obtained  so  deep  and  violent  an  mveteracy. 

In  those  Scottish  parishes,  then,  which  are  still 
untarnished  by  the  habit  of  compulsory  assess- 
ments for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the 
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whole  public  relief  which  they  obtain,  passes  to 
them  through  the  organ  of  the  Kirk-session,  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  composed  of  Elders,  who,  in 
general,  are  men  of  respectable  character,  though 
not  always  taken  from  the  higher,  or  even  from 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  The  minister  pre- 
sides over  the  meetings  of  this  body,  with  the  title 
of  Moderator ; and  he,  and  all  such  members  of 
his  court  as  have  a practical  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  charitable  fund,  do 
almost  universally  reside  within  the  parish,  and 
have  at  least  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
of  their  care,  as  secures  all  those  civilities  and 
customary  recognitions  which  take  place  among 
men  who  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  are 
frequently,  if  not  daily,  in  the  personal  view  and 

observation  of  each  other. 

The  fund  itself  is  mainly  derived  from  weekly 

collections,  made  every  Sunday,  of  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  those  who  attend  divine  service.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  revenue,  many  of  the 
Kirk-sessions  have  a small  capital,  either  in  mone\ 
or  in  land,  bequeathed  to  them  by  charitable  in- 
dividuals, or  gradually  formed  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  past  years.  But  we  are  safe  in 
saying,  generally,  that  the  chief  part  of  a Session  s 
income,  arises  from  the  free-will  contributions  at 
church  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  aided  by 
certain  fees  which  are  exacted  at  burials  and  pro- 
clamations for  marriages,  and  sometimes  by  fines 
for  such  irregularities  of  conduct  as  subject  to 
ecclesiastical  censure  and  discipline.  From  the 
amount  of  all  these  items  there  must  be  deducted 
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the  expense  of  certain  salaries  to  clerks  and  other 
office-bearers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  free  income 
of  each  session  for  charitable  purposes.  And  the 
writer  of  this  article  can  assert,  on  a pretty  general 
induction  of  cases  in  the  county  of  Fife,  that  the 
whole  annual  sum  which  goes  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  in  its  country  parishes,  falls  considerably 
short  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  and,  in  some  cases, 
is  as  low  as  twenty  pounds  for  each  thousand  of 


its  population. 

But  there  do  occur  cases  of  emergency  which 
require  to  be  met  by  a larger  measure  of  relief 
than  can  be  awarded  to  the  poor,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  parochial  administration ; — such  as  a year 
of  scarcity,  or  some  uncommon  depression  of 
manufacturing  wages,  which,  even  in  our  most  re- 
mote and  agricultural  districts,  has  a sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  country  labour,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  means  and  the  comforts  of 
female  householders.  To  provide  for  such  cases, 
there  is  sometimes  an  encroachment  made  by  the 
Kirk-session  on  its  capital,  if  it  has  any ; or  a 
special  collection  is  held  at  the  church  door ; or 
an  extraordinary  subscription  set  on  foot  through- 
out the  parish ; or,  lastly,  a parish  meeting  of 
heritors,  or  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  general, 
agree  to  raise  a specified  sum,  and  retire  in  the 
understanding,  that  each  of  them  will  contribute 
to  it  proportionally  to  his  interest  in  the  parish. 
Even  in  this  last  form,  however,  the  sum  raised 
sustains  the  character  of  a free-w  ill  offering  in  the 
eye  of  the  population.  The  law  may  make  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  compulsory  on  the  owners 
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of  land;  but  the  experimental  state  of  every  j 

parish  in  this  respect,  is  decided  by  such  habits  i 

and  opinions  as  are  found  to  prevail  among  its  in- 
habitants. And,  in  point  of  fact,  though,  by  the 
injudicious  measures  of  many  of  our  landholders, 
there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a gradual  obliteration  of 
the  wholesome  sentiment  going  on,  it  may  be  as- 
serted of  almost  every  parish,  where  a habitual 
assessment  for  the  poor  is  not  yet  established,  that 
when  an  extraordinary  measure  of  relief  is  resorted 
to,  beyond  the  regular  and  ascertained  method  of 
supply  by  the  Kirk-session,  the  money  so  raised, 
goes  in  the  shape  of  a gratuitous  offering  from  the 
dispensers,  and  is  taken  by  the  receivers  as  a pre- 
sent. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  expose  to  view  the  mere 
material  mechanism  of  our  parishes,  to  bid  our 
Southern  neighbours  look  at  the  pieces  which  com- 
pose it,  or  barely  to  wonder  at  the  result  of  its 
operation.  This  mechanism  must  have  its  springs; 
nor  do  they  lie  so  undiscoverably  deep  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
out  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  so  as  to  dis- 
close to  them  the  mystery  of  its  movements. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  obvious  that  they 
will  not  require  to  be  laboriously  insisted  on. 

And,  among  the  foremost  of  these,  who  does  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  almost  total  withdrawment  of 
that  prospective  security  as  to  a maintenance  from 
external  sources,  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
tempting  many  an  English  labourer  to  such  thrift- 
lessness and  improvidence,  as  are  sure  to  hasten 
him  on  to  the  condition  of  pauperism  ? In  many 
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a Scottish  parish,  the  whole  sum  expended  on  the 
poor  would  not  suffice  for  the  complete  subsistence 
of  one  family.  In  such  a case,  every  family  ?nust 
look  to  itself : and  if  they  who  are  at  the  head  of 
it  do  not  always  amass  a competency  to  meet  the 
wants  of  old  age,  they  do,  in  fact,  look  to  their 
children. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  interest  and  necessity  are 
the  powerful  agents  for  giving  a practical  establish- 
ment to  many  of  the  virtues ; if  this  be  the  charm, 
which,  in  the  commercial  world,  upholds  the  mem- 
bers of  it  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  honour  and 
punctuality — then,  in  this  more  unobserved  world 
of  a country  parish,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
very  same  charm  will  bind  the  great  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants  to  such  practices  and  habits  as  are 
most  obviously  indispensable  for  the  safety  or  the 
maintenance  of  its  members.  If  it  hold  true  of 
human  nature,  that  every  quality  is  valued  and 
held  in  reverence  in  proportion  to  the  need  for  it ; 
how  powerfully,  in  such  a state  of  things,  will  this 
principle  invest  the  support  and  the  shelter  of 
parents  with  all  the  claims  of  an  indispensable 
obligation ! What  a monstrous  deformity  will  it 
impart  to  the  act  of  abandoning  them ! — And 
hence  it  is,  that  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to 
observe,  under  an  economy  like  this,  the  honour- 
able workings  of  what  may  be  termed  the  epidemic 
virtue  of  every  neighbourhood  where  such  an 
economy  is  instituted — the  aged  reposing  with 
comfort  and  respect  in  the  houses  of  their  children 
— sitting  at  their  allotted  place  of  distinction  by 
the  evening  fire — returning  this  filial  piety  by  such 
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little  acts  of  helpfulness  as  their  feebleness  can 
still  administer ; — in  a word,  instead  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  dreariness  and  the  coldness  and 
the  alienations  of  a Poor’s-house,  spending  the 
winter  of  their  days  amongst  homebred  feelings 
and  homebred  enjoyments — and  at  length  carried 
to  their  graves  by  the  arms  of  descendants  who, 
out  of  their  own  hard  and  honest  earnings  shielded 
the  parents  who  gave  them  birth  from  a degrada- 
tion they  would  have  blushed  to  endure;  and, 
keeping  them  off  from  the  parish  to  the  very  last, 
so  bore  up  the  termination  of  their  career,  as  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  its  character  throughout, 
and  nobly  to  close  its  description,  as  a career  of 
unbroken  and  unsullied  independence. 

These  are  the  grand  moral  struggles  which  re- 
solve this  mystery — and  by  which,  while  the  temp- 
tation to  give  them  up  is  only  kept  at  a distance 
from  us,  there  would  be  a secure  and  everlasting 
barrier  against  the  progress  of  pauperism  in  our 
Scottish  parishes.  But  in  many  of  these  parishes, 
particularly  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
this  temptation  has  been  obtruded  upon  the  peo- 
ple ; and  the  result  of  it  is  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion. It  appears,  from  written  documents  before 
us,  that  there  are  parishes  in  Roxburghshire, 
where,  within  less  than  half  a century,  and  since 
the  principle  of  legal  assessments  has  come  to  be 
habitually  acted  upon,  the  expense  of  the  poor  has 
increased  tenfold ; — and  we  have  one  particularly 
in  our  eye,  where  the  whole  money  expended 
comes  considerably  above  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a year  for  each  thousand  of  its  population. 
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There  is  another  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  where,  upon  the  recollection  of  a ver- 
bal statement  made  some  time  ago  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the 
annual  charge  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds 
ill  the  space  of  twenty  years, — and  that  too,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  introduction  of  the  method 
of  assessments. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  principles  more  latent 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  less  powerful  in  their 
operation.  When  once  this  regular  system  of 
levying  the  supplies  of  pauperism  is  introduced, 
it  robs  the  whole  sum  which  is  given,  of  the  ex- 
pression that  it  once  had  of  a free-will  offering. 
A little  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  the  reader 
how  much  this  one  circumstance  tends  to  under- 
mine that  delicate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver,  which,  in  truth,  forms  one  great  moral 
barrier  against  the  extension  of  pauperism.  A 
man  may  feel  ashamed  to  accept  as  a favour  that 
which  he  has  no  objection  whatever  to  pocket  as 
his  due ; and  he  may  even  feel  elevated  on  obtain- 
ing, as  the  fruit  of  a legal  victory,  what  would 
have  hurt  and  degraded  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
donation.  Under  the  new  system  of  things,  there 
is  something  like  the  buoyancy  of  a generous  sen- 
timent, to  displace  that  conscious  humiliation, 
which,  under  the  old  system,  is  strongly  associated 
with  the  act  of  becoming  a dependant  on  the 
charity  of  the  public.  That  salutary  recoil,  which, 
in  the  unadulterated  parishes  of  the  North,  is 
operating  with  so  much  vigour  at  this  very  hour, 
is  completely  overborne  by  that  other  set  of  in 
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ward  movements  which  swell  out,  and  which  even 
elevate  the  heart,  when  the  possessor  of  it  is  em- 
ployed in  what  he  thinks  the  work  of  a spirited 
and  a rightful  vindication.  This  was  strikingly 
exemplified  a few  months  ago  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  the  contest  for  a legal 
maintenance  was  maintained  with  all  the  zeal  and 
dignity  of  that  more  generous  contest  which  has 
for  its  object,  the  establishment  of  the  political 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
where  one  of  the  most  munificent  subscriptions  in 
the  empire  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  opera- 
tives, was  eyed  by  the  principal  champions  in  this 
controversy,  with  evident  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disdain.  This  may  serve  to  prove  how  surely 
and  how  tremendously  this  mischief  carries  in  it 
the  principles  of  its  own  acceleration — how  those 
very  feelings  of  self-respect,  which,  under  the 
system  of  voluntary  relief,  act  as  such  powerful 
guardians  to  defend  the  access  of  pauperism,  this 
system  of  legal  and  compulsory  relief  enlists  to  a 
certain  degree  upon  its  own  side,  and  turns  them 
into  harbingers  for  speeding  and  preparing  the 
way  to  its  own  practical  extension — how  it  inverts 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  all  the  images  of 
glory — and  leads  them  to  vaunt  in  a condition  of 
society,  from  which  every  man,  who  has  the  true 
soul  and  sense  of  dignity  within  him,  will  do  his 
uttermost  to  rescue  himself,  and  all  who  belong  to 
him. 

And  here  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  our 
appeal  to  the  best  sensibilities  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  are  confident  of  an  echoing  testimony 
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from  many  a bosom.  Which,  we  could  safely  ask, 
at  least  in  our  own  country,  which  is  nobler — to 
struggle  unseen  with  the  difficulties  of  your  situa- 
tion, or  to  lay  open  your  house  and  your  circum- 
stances to  the  scowl  of  an  oflScial  inquisitor  ? Or 
if  these  difficulties  are  like  to  overmatch  you — 
whether  it  would  not  come  home  to  your  feelings 
in  the  form  of  a kindlier  application,  that  the  help 
ing  hand  of  a secret  and  invisible  friend  was 
stretched  forth  to  relieve  you,  than  that  your 
degradation  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  face  of 
day,  or  be  indelibly  engraven  in  the  registers  of  a 
public  institution  ? Which  of  the  two  would  be 
more  cheering  to  your  family — the  visit  of  an 
affectionate  neighbour,  who  knows  your  misfor- 
tunes and  your  worth,  and  is  ready  to  shower 
upon  you  the  tenderness  of  his  silent  ministrations 
— or  that  you  should  swell  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  troop  around  Public  Benevolence  as 
she  sits  on  her  elevated  chair,  and  deals  out  her 
weekly  allowances  with  all  the  point  and  rigour  of 
an  attorney  ? These,  however,  are  the  mortifica- 
tions which  every  instituted  provision  for  the  poor 
is  sure  to  bring  along  with  it — and  that  too  with- 
out any  abatement  of  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  with 
a sore  and  increasing  aggravation  of  them.  How 
infinitely  desirable  would  it  then  be,  if  these  safe 
and  simple  practices  could  be  restored  to  their 
full  operation,  by  the  universal  adoption  of  which, 
all  subscriptions  would  henceforward  be  uncalled 
for,  and  all  the  hateful  degradation  of  legalized 
charity  be  conclusively  and  for  ever  done  away ! 

But  we  must  go  back  again  to  the  case  of  a 
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country  parish,  and  see  in  what  possible  way  its 
wholesome  economy  can  be  transferred  to  the 
crowded  population  of  a great  city. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  checks  to  pauperism,  in  a small  parish, 
is  the  personal  acquaintance  which  the  members 
of  every  distinct  vicinity  in  that  parish  have  with 
each  other.  This  circumstance  operates  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  all  of  them  on  the  side  of 
augmenting  and  fortifying  the  repugnancy  of  our 
peasantry  against  the  condition  of  pauperism. 
The  exposure  of  one’s  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-men,  is  at  all  times  painful;  but  the 
pain  is  inconceivably  heightened,  when  this  takes 
place  in  the  sight  of  those  with  whom  for  years  we 
have  been  in  terms  of  familiar  converse,  among 
whom  we  have  maintained,  down  to  the  present 
period  of  our  history,  the  standing  of  an  equal 
estimation,  with  whom  we  are  every  day  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  the  notices  and  the  civilities 
of  good  neighbourhood,  and  before  whom,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  quite  unsufferable  to  make  a visible 
descent  amongst  the  wretched  dependants  upon 
the  charity  of  the  parish.  We  know  not  a single 
antipathy  of  more  powerful  and  practical  opera- 
tion than  this ; and  to  prove  how  much  it  is  sus- 
tained by  a long  established  acquaintance  with  the 
surrounding  observers,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention,  that  nothing  is  more  common  amongst 
the  families  of  our  poor  than  the  utter  extinction 
of  this  delicacy,  so  soon  as  they  are  removed  from 
those  external  circumstances  by  which  it  is  excited. 
When  a family  moves  from  one  parish  to  another, 
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they  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  moral  control 
which  we  have  now  been  insisting  on.  A degrad- 
ing exhibition  in  the  eye  of  those  new  neighbours 
among  whom  they  have  come,  is  far  less  insup- 
portable 'than  the  same  exhibition  in  the  eye  of 
those  old  neighbours  whom  they  have  left,  and 
with  whom  they  have  left  all  those  restraints  and 
delicacies,  which  grew  stronger  every  year,  by  all 
the  habits  and  all  the  recollections  of  a prolonged 
association.  There  is  not  a more  frequent  com- 
plaint among  the  administrators  of  parochial 
charity,  than  the  trouble  and  encroachments  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  rapacity  of  new- 
comers. There  is  not  a more  frequent  topic  of 
exultation,  than  the  superior  delicacy  and  tone  of 
character  which  obtain  among  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  not  a more  frequent  reflection, 
than  that  if  they  had  only  these  to  deal  with,  they 
could,  even  after  the  mischievous  principle  of 
assessment  has  been  introduced,  and  against  the 
force  of  this  opposing  element,  prevail,  in  their 
honourable  combat  for  the  independency  of  their 
native  population. 

There  is  one  other  delicacy,  to  the  operation 
of  which  the  constitution  of  a small  parish  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable — that  delicacy  which  is  set  ago- 
ing by  the  acquaintance  that  obtains  between  the 
labouring  classes  and  the  administrators  of  the 
parochial  charity.  There  is  nothing  that  serves 
more  to  dignify  the  character  of  any  person,  thp 
the  daily  and  habitual  notice  that  is  taken  of  him 
by  his  superiors.  The  simple  exchange  of  those 
salutations  which  are  given  and  received  on  the 
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wayside,  has  a more  substantial  effect  on  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  a neighbourhood,  than  a gross  or 
superficial  observer  of  human  nature  is  able  to 
conceive.  And  the  effect  comes  to  be  far  more 
conspicuous,  when  these  slighter  expressions  of 
acknowledgment  are  heightened  into  closer  and 
kindlier  applications;  when,  by  a series  of  descend- 
ing interchanges,  the  golden  line  of  life  is  kept 
continuous  and  unbroken,  from  the  owner  of  the 
lordliest  domain,  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  cot- 
tagers; when  in  the  operations  of  agricultural  ser- 
vice, a small  and  unshifting  population  are  ever 
presenting  the  same  set  of  faces,  and  bringing  the 
men  of  influence  and  property  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  same  individuals ; when  out  of  his 
mansion-house,  there  is  always  emanating  towards 
the  contiguous  hamlet,  a stream  of  obliging  and 
beneficent  attention  upon  its  families — Why,  un- 
der such  a system  of  things,  there  is  already  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  the  people  a very  strong 
principle  of  recoil  from  such  an  exhibition  as  will 
degrade  them  in  the  sight  of  those  superiors,  with 
whom  they  have  so  often  reciprocated  on  the  hon- 
ourable footing  of  independence  and  mutual  re- 
spect: And  this  principle  is  felt  with  tenfold 
intensity,  should  these  suj)eriors  be  both  the  ad- 
ministrators and  the  supporters  of  the  charity  that 
is  oflered. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance,  which  well 
deserves  to  be  adverted  to.  Under  the  peculiarly 
Scottish  system,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
contributors  to  the  parish  charity.  It  is  felt  and 
acted  upon  as  a creditable  thing  on  the  part  of 
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men  in  the  labouring  classes,  to  give  their  mite  to 
the  weekly  collection.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate 
on  the  effect  of  tnis,  in  widening  the  distance  of 
all  their  habits,  and  of  all  their  inclinations  from  a 
state  of  pauperism.  A man  who  has  been,  through- 
out the  great  bulk  of  his  life,  a giver,  stands  sepa- 
rated, in  virtue  of  that  very  practice,  by  a more 
impassable  interval,  from  the  humble  condition  ot 
a receiver.  The  higher  the  station  is  which  he 
now  occupies,  the  greater  will  be  his  reluctance 
to  descend  from  it.  And  w^hen,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  consider  that  these  humble  contributors 
are  scattered  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the 
population ; that,  removed  by  a narrow  space  from 
pauperism,  they  are  in  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  those  who  are  standing  upon  the  verge  of  it, 
and  struggling  against  the  necessity  of  an  entrance; 
when  the  fear  and  the  disgrace  of  being  burden- 
some, are  aggravated  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  burden,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  great 
and  the  lofty,  is  extended,  through  the  medium  of 
pulpit-addresses  and  announcements  of  special 
collection,  to  the  very  men  who  live  beside  them, 
and  with  whom  they  have  associated  for  years  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality ; we  may,  without  any 
great  reach  of  penetration,  comprehend  how,  un- 
der such  a constitution  of  matters,  there  will, 
among  a tolerably  enlightened  people,  be  an  effec- 
tual barrier  in  the  working  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  in  the  spontaneous  movement  of  their  ovyn 
native  and  untaught  delicacies,  against  the  exten- 
sion of  a degrading  pauperism. 

The  introduction  of  legal  assessments,  however. 
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has  paralyzed  the  whole  of  this  machinery.  There 
has  been  a very  natural  decline  in  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  collections,  in  all  those  parishes  where 
this  method  has  been  instituted.  The  money 
given  to  the  poor  has  lost  its  original  character  of 
a free-will  offering,  and  is  now  given  and  received 
in  the  shape  of  an  extorted  right  from  the  wealthier 
to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  country  parishes,  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances now  specified  do  still  continue  to 
operate  in  a certain  degree,  and  to  restrain  the 
celerity  of  those  advances,  by  which  the  border 
counties  of  Scotland  are  fast  hastening  to  a state 
of  assimilation  with  the  sister  kingdom.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  cases,  which  may  be 
afterwards  adverted  to,  there  has  in  truth  been  a 
very  rapid  acceleration  of  a mischief  which  is 
entailing  a heavy  burden  upon  the  country,  and 
deteriorating  the  character  of  its  people,  without 
adding  one  particle  to  their  enjoyments. 

Now  w'e  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how,  in  cities, 
where  all  the  restraints  that  have  now^  been  enu- 
merated are  of  so  much  feebler  operation,  this 
acceleration  must  be  still  more  alarming.  The 
control  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  over  a 
man’s  sense  of  dignity  is  scarcely  felt  at  all  in  those 
places  where  families  may  live  together  for  years 
in  a state  of  juxtaposition,  and  never  exchange 
one  note  of  acquaintanceship  with  each  other.  In 
the  density  of  such  a compact  and  crowded  mass, 
individuals  and  families  are  scarcely  within  sight  of 
each  other;  and  the  power  which  lies  in  that  nearer 
and  more  intimate  observation  which  is  exercised 
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oy  those  few  who  are  familiar  with  him  who  is  just 
standing  on  the  brink  of  pauperism,  is  in  a great 
measure  diluted  by  the  generalities  of  that  more 
distant  intercourse  which  every  inhabitant  of  a city 
may  carry  on  wdth  people  w ho  take  no  concern 

in  his  affairs,  and  exercise  no  inspection  over 
them. 

And  again,  as  to  the  personal  knowledge  that 
subsists  between  the  recipients  and  the  admini- 
strators of  charity — as  to  that  tie  of  acquaintance- 
ship which  carries  so  many  hidden,  but  effective 
influences  along  with  it — as  to  those  frequent 
recognitions  of  civility  wdiich  go  in  a manner  to 
equalize  the  two  parties,  and  of  course  to  stir  up 
in  one  of  them  a sense  of  shame  that  will  both 
restrain  the  approaches  of  those  wlio  have  not  yet 
entered  into  pauperism,  and  temper  the  applica- 
tions of  those  who  have  already  got  wdthin  its 
limits — as  to  all  this,  we  say,  there  is  one  import- 
ant peculiarity  of  management  in  most  of  our  large 
towns  m Scotland,  w Inch  has  nearly  the  effect  of 
annihilating  this  salutary  counteraction  altogether. 
The  management  we  allude  to,  is  that  in  virtue  of 
which  all  the  distinct  parochial  supplies  are  com- 
bined into  one  fund,  and  the  whole  business  of  the 
city  poor  brought  under  one  ultimate  superinten- 
dence. This  widens  still  more  the  distance  be- 
tween the  receivers  and  the  dispensers ; and  we 
Know  of  nothing  which  tends  more  effectually  to 
extinguish  all  the  powerful,  though  latent  delica- 
cies to  which  we^have  just  been  adverting^no- 
thing  that  serves  so  surely  to  exclude  the  operation 
of  honest  and  ingenuous  feelings  from  this  adminis- 
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tration — nothing  that  so  substitutes  the  hardness 
and  repulsiveness  of  mere  officiality  in  this  adminis- 
tration, and  turns  the  whole  business  of  it  into  a 
warfare  of  opposing  interests  between  men  who 
know  as  little,  and  care  as  little,  for  each  other, 
as  if  they  had  met  upon  an  arena  of  combat  from 
different  quarters  of  the  globe — nothing,  in  short, 
that  so  sweeps  away  every  moral  barrier  against 
the  extension  of  this  sore  and  hitherto  unmanage- 
able evil ; that  so  engenders  hostility  and  preju- 
dice between  the  givers  and  the  receivers ; that 
so  fortifies  the  one  in  the  determination  to  give  as 
little,  and  the  other  to  obtain  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can ; that  so  transforms  the  whole  inter- 
change into  one  of  the  most  unkindly,  litigious 
and  disdainful  character.  And,  after  it  has  come 
to  this,  after  such  an  attitude  has  been  once  taken, 
after  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  has  thus  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  field  of  public  charity  has  been 
turned  into  a scene  of  angry  contention  between 
the  givers  and  the  receivers,  let  the  former  be  as 
firm  and  as  vigilant,  and  as  sagacious  as  they  may, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of  mis- 
chief that  has  set  in  upon  their  city.  Under  all 
its  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  they 
will  be  astonished  at  the  steady  progress  of  a dis- 
ease which  gathers  and  makes  head  against  them 
with  every  new  grant  that  is  awarded  to  the  poor, 
and  every  new  contribution  that  is  laid  upon  the 
wealthy:  And,  so  long  as  this  unwieldy  system  of 
a general  and  extended  managepent  is  persevered 
in,  a system  which  encumbers  its  agents  with  a 
list  of  distant  and  unknown  cases,  it  will  be  the 
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infallible  experience  of  each  successive  year,  that 
the  pauperism  of  a city  population  is  of  all  con- 
cerns the  most  helpless  and  the  most  inextricable. 

If  these  premises  be  admitted,  the  obvious  con- 
clusion is,  that  this  general  management  should 
resolve  itself  into  a number  of  independent  and 
elementary  portions.  The  mass  of  every  city 
population  should  be  broken  up  into  sections. 
There  should  be  an  instantaneous  recurrence  to 
the  system  of  separate  parochial  managements; 
and  it  w'ould  go  in  part  to  restore  the  operation 
of  the  extinguished  delicacies,  were  the  agents  of 
each  separate  management  residents  in  the  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  did  each  parish  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  its  own  poor. 

There  is  one  obvious  benefit  that  w ould  result 
from  this  arrangement.  It  would  take  off  from 
that  seducing  air  of  magnificence  which  marks  the 
charitable  operations  of  a city,  when  the  distress 
or  difficulty  of  the  times  calls  it  out  to  some  great 
undertaking.  The  separate  and  independent 
movements  of  each  small  parish  in  behalf  of  its 
own  poor,  would  be  altogether  free  from  this 
treacherous  ostentation  ; or,  in  other  w'ords,  there 
would  neither  be  so  general  an  importation  of 
poor  adventurers  from  the  country,  nor  would 
there  be  such  a ruinous  confidence  in  the  power 
of  our  public  and  overgrown  charities  on  the  part 
of  our  misled  and  miscalculating  population. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  must  occur  as  a diffi 

culty  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement— that  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  very  unequal  over  the  face 
of  every  city ; that  it  is  greatly  accumulated  beyond 
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the  average  in  some  districts,  and  that  it  is  as 
greatly  below  it  in  others ; and  that,  if  such  a 
resolution  of  the  management  were  to  take  place, 
as  that  which  is  now  recommended,  the  support 
of  the  opulent  citizens,  who  cluster  together  in 
genteel  and  fashionable  streets,  would  be  utterly 
withdrawn  from  those  portions  of  the  town  which 
are  occupied  by  its  artisans  and  its  labourers. 

But,  were  we  to  give  place  to  this  objection, 
we  should  be  surrendering  the  very  principle  on 
which  we  have  hinged  the  whole  of  our  argument. 
We  assert,  that  the  positive  administrations  of 
relief,  which  are  now  discharged  from  the  richer 
to  the  more  destitute  portions  of  a populous  city, 
do  nothing  but  aggravate  and  inflame  the  mischief 
it  is  their  direct  object  to  do  away ; that,  if  an 
expedient  could  be  devised  for  intercepting  this 
stream  of  communication  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  it  would  contribute,  not 
merely  to  the  dignity  of  the  latter,  but  to  the 
abundance  of  their  physical  enjoyments ; that  it 
is  quite  in  vain  to  talk  to  us,  in  the  way  either  of 
argument  or  objection,  of  a more  equal  appor- 
tionment of  the  burden  of  charity  over  a town, 
when  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  burden  might 
be  lifted  off  altogether,  and  that  every  such  appor- 
tionment, as  the  one  which  is  contended  for,  is 
only  thickening  and  augmenting  this  sore  evil : 
and  it  may  be  conceived,  how  lightly  we  stand 
affected  by  any  such  consideration,  when  we  state 
it  as  our  most  firm  and  intimate  belief,  that  there 
is  not  a single  section  of  any  city  in  Scotland  of 
suitable  dimensions  for  a distinct  parish,  which 
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contains  not  within  itself  all  the  capabilities  of 
comfort  and  of  maintenance  for  all  its  families; 
that,  were  this  section,  and  let  it  be  the  very 
poorest  and  most  degraded,  both  in  condition  and 
'I  in  character,  which  can  be  fixed  upon,  morally 
; cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  that,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  our  people,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  it  would  be  found,  though  not  a single 
farthing  of  charity  ever  crossed  its  limit  from  the 
Jr  exterior  opulence  that  was  around  it,  that  there 
did  exist  in  its  own  bosom  all  the  elements  of  in- 
dependence  ; and  that,  by  a process  which  is  quite 
accessible,  and  which  depends,  for  its  operation, 

I upon  direct  and  simple,  and  easily  understood 
principles,  the  whole  system  of  a country  parish, 
in  its  originally  Scottish  form,  might  still  be  esta- 
blished amongst  our  city  population,  and  be  made 
to  send  a healthful  circulation  through  the  inte- 
rior of  its  most  crowded  and  depraved  assemblages. 

We  must  again,  for  this  purpose,  resort  to  the 
case  of  a country  parish,  and  have  to  observe, 
that  the  mere  want  of  legal  assessment  is  not 
enough  to  explain  the  comparative  state  of  com- 
fort in  which  we  behold  the  great  mass  of  our 
Scottish  peasantry.  We  understand  that,  in  Ire- 
land, there  is, no  general  legal  provision  for  the 
poor : but,  how  affecting  are  the  many  descrip- 
tions that  are  given  to  us  of  the  mendicity  and 
wretchedness  of  its  people  ! There  must  there- 
fore be  the  operation  of  some  other  latent  element 
in  the  case  of  Scotland : and,  feeling  now  that  we 
must  get  rapidly  forward,  we  once  for  all  assert, 
that  this  striking  difference  between  the  two 
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countries  is  altogether  due  to  that  superior  tone 
of  character  which  never  fails  to  accompany  a 
system  of  diffused  education,  and  to  the  influence 
of  religious  principle,  kept  constantly  alive  by  a 
set  of  men,  the  style  and  the  habit  of  whose  minis- 
trations bring  them  into  close  and  frequent  con- 
tact with  all  ranks  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a curious,  and  certainly  a most 
important  inquiry,  though  we  have  not  leisure  to 
prosecute  it  at  length,  to  ascertain  the  precise  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  upon  a people,  in  as  far  as 
it  affects  their  disposition  to  pauperism.  It  is 
clear,  that  the  direct,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
preceptive  influence  of  this  religion,  is  all  on  the 
side  of  a most  strenuous  habit  and  principle  of  in- 
dependence— that  the  man  who  has  submitted  his 
whole  heart  to  its  lessons,  will  recoil  from  the  act 
of  receiving,  because  he  knows  that  “it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,” — that  he  will 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  “ laboured 
with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  burdensome,” 
that  he  will  proceed  upon  the  dictate  of  the  apos- 
tle, who  declared,  that,  “if  a man  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat — and  that  thus,  even 
a literal  adherence  to  the  formal  and  direct  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Bible,  will,  with  every  genuine 
disciple  of  that  book,  ensure  a habit  of  most  de- 
termined resistance,  not  merely  to  the  degradation, 
but  to  what  he  must  account  the  positive  crimi- 
nality of  this  condition,  if  he  can  at  all  save  him- 
self from  it,  by  the  exertions  of  his  own  industry, 
and  the  frugality  of  his  own  management.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  such  a close  and  unex- 
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cepted  application  of  Scripture  to  all  the  points 
and  varieties  of  human  conduct,  is  but  rarely  ex- 
emplified. There  do  occur  most  affecting  and 
honourable  examples  of  it,  even  among  the  very 
humblest  parishioners  whom  a clergyman  has  to 
do  with.  But  we  will  not  say,  that  the  effect  of 
Christianity  in  restraining  pauperism,  will,  upon 
this  principle  alone,  extend  itself  beyond  a small 
proportion  of  the  individuals  in  a country. 

But  a vast  deal  more  in  the  way  of  influence  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  indirect  operation  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  general  tone  of  feeling  and  of  char- 
acter. A man  in  cultivated  life  would  recoil  from 
an  act  of  falsehood,  not  because  he  has  been 
rebuked  out  of  this  vice  by  the  lessons  of  an  autho- 
ritative code,  but  because  his  whole  habit,  formed 
as  it  insensibly  is  by  the  circumstances  which 
surround  him,  carries  along  with  it  an  utter  con- 
tempt and  disinclination  for  so  odious  a transgres- 
sion upon  all  right  and  honourable  principle.  And 
thus  it  is  with  Christianity  in  reference  to  pauper- 
ism. Out  of  its  code  there  may  be  gathered 
materials  for  rearing  a direct  barrier  against  the 
progress  of  this  malady  among  the  people.  But 
the  main  agency  of  this  system  of  instruction  lies 
in  the  general  refinement  and  elevation  which  it 
imparts  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it.  An  educated  peasant,  familiarized 
to  his  Bible,  and  observing  a close  and  interested 
attendance  on  the  weekly  instructions  of  his  min- 
ister, and  soothed  by  the  tenderness  of  his  counsel 
and  ministrations,  and  raised  to  self-esteem  by  the 
civility  of  his  occasional  visits,  and  the  object  of 
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courteous  attentions  from  the  person  he  loves  and 
holds  in  reverence — why  there  is  positively  upon 
such  a man  an  exaltation  of  soul  and  of  sentiment 
which  has  gathered  itself  insensibly  out  of  those 
daily  and  ever- recurring  influences  by  which  he  is 
surrounded ; and  there  is  formed  upon  him  a fine- 
ness of  moral  complexion  which  would  be  revolted 
by  the  humiliations  of  pauperism ; and  he  would 
shrink  from  this  condition  of  life,  not  because  he 
has  been  directly  and  categorically  so  taught,  but 
because  the  whole  of  his  moral  education  has  fur- 
nished him  with  a set  of  delicate  and  dignified 
antipathies,  which  lead  him  to  nauseate  the  descent, 
and  feel  it  to  be  ignoble.  And  when  we  think 
how  widely  and  how  generally  this  charm  may 
spread  itself,  even  where  there  is  not  that  univer- 
sality given  to  the  preceptive  influence  of  Scrip- 
ture which  leads  to  a close  and  a scrupulous  appli- 
cation of  all  its  lessons,  we  may  see  how,  by  the 
institution  of  an  acceptable  and  an  efficient  Chris- 
tian ministry  in  the  land,  there  is  raised  a powerful 
safeguard  against  that  degradation  of  character 
among  the  people  which  sustains  the  whole  fabric 
of  pauperism,  and  forms  the  real  secret  on  which 
we  can  explain  the  might  and  the  mystery  of  all 
its  accelerations. 

This  second  cause  will,  in  our  apprehension, 
tell  on  a greater  number  of  people  than  the  former. 
But  what  perhaps  is  of  more  consequence  than 
both  of  these  put  together,  is  the  reflective  power 
of  dignified  and  honourable  example  emanating 
from  the  few  who  receive  an  impression  from 
Christianity,  on  the  many  who  do  not,  and  who. 
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we  fear,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  is  a fine  remark  of  a living  writer,  that 
Christianity  may  elevate  the  general  standard  of 
morals  among  a people,  even  though  a very  small 
proportion  of  them  shall,  in  the  whole  sense  and 
significancy  of  the  term,  become  Christians.  The 
secondary  influence  of  that  admiration  which  is 
sure  to  be  excited  by  the  display  of  Christian  ac- 
complishments, will  lead  to  the  imitation  of  them 
under  the  influence  of  other  and  subordinate  prin- 
ciples than  those  which  are  suggested  by  Christi- 
anity itself.  And  this  holds  most  conspicuously 
true  in  the  present  question.  Let  but  one-tenth 
of  the labouringpopulationbe  distinguished,  through 
the  operation  of  the  two  former  causes,  by  their 
honourable  exemption  from  the  degradations  of 
pauperism — and  let  them,  only,  come  into  daily 
exhibition  and  comparison  with  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  around  them, — and  their  example 
will  spread  : An  homage  will  be  paid  to  this  supe- 
riority of  condition  and  of  character,  even  by  those 
who  have  not  been  at  all  touched,  either  by  the 
direct  or  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity  : 
The  standard  of  feeling  and  of  conception  will  be 
elevated  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion : And  while  this  third  cause  operates,  we 
believe,  more  extensively  than  the  two  former  in 
conjunction ; yet,  as  it  is  subordinate  to  them, 
we  cannot  but  essentially  attach  it  to  the  exertions 
of  a Christian  clergy  and  a pure  system  of  Chris- 
:ian  instruction. 

This  supplies  us  with  another  important  contrast 
between  a city  and  a country  population.  The 
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latter,  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  are  sur- 
rounded bv  R set  of  circumstances  more  favourable 
for  calling  forth  all  those  wholesome  and  opposing 
delicacies  which  go  to  counteract  the  progress  of 
pauperism.  But  circumstances  will  not  of  them- 
selves produce  this  effect.  They  must  have  a 
character  on  which  to  operate  ; and  this  most  im- 
portant element  is  far  more  readily  supplied  in  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  people  there  are  greatly 
more  under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious 
tuition.  The  truth  is,  that  in  cities,  furnished  as 
they  are  at  present  with  an  apparatus  of  Christian 
instruction  so  scanty,  that  the  minister  and  his 
people  stand  at  a most  impracticable  distance  from 
each  other,  it  is  positively  not  in  his  power  to 
expatiate  amongst  them,  with  any  degree  of  effect, 
in  the  way  of  family  ministrations.  That  church 
in  which  he  holds  forth  his  weekly  exhibition,  will 
not  accommodate  beyond  a very  small  proportion 
of  his  parishioners  ; and,  as  if  to  dilute  the  benefi- 
cial influence  still  more,  and  to  scatter  it  away 
into  imperceptible  fragments,  it  is  the  practice  of 
our  largest  towns  to  open  up  a competition  for 
seats  to  the  whole  population,  without  any  prefer- 
ence given  whatever  to  the  parish  over  which  the 
minister  has  the  charge.  This  not  only  over- 
burdens him  with  a distinct  and  additional  con- 
cern, but  it  loosens  the  connexion  between  his 
personal  influence,  and  that  geographical  district 
over  which  he  has  the  nominal  superintendence. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  our  city 
families  are  as  effectually  separated  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  clergyman,  as  if  they  lived  in  a 
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state  of  heathenism.  That  intercourse,  which 
carries  so  much  of  the  soothing  effect  of  tender- 
ness along  with  it — upon  which  the  minister  of  a 
country  parish  may  go  forth  with  all  his  affections 
flying  before  him — where,  at  every  step  of  this 
interesting  progress,  he  is  accompanied  by  a glad- 
dening and  refreshing  influence  with  which  he 
enters  into  every  cottage,  and  cheers  and  elevates 
the  very  humblest  of  its  inhabitants — an  influence 
which  may  be  so  oft  repeated  as  to  make  the 
clergyman  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  of 
his  parishioners — an  influence  which  every  sick- 
ness, and  every  death,  brings  home  with  a new 
accession  of  principle  and  of  power  to  each  groupe 
aid  each  vicinity  in  his  district — an  influence, 
under  the  fostering  efficacy  of  which  the  character 
of  a neighbourhood  is  sustained,  and  the  whole 
virulence  of  that  disease  which  we  are  now  com- 
bating, is  far  more  surely  counterworked  than  by 
all  that  human  skilfulness  can  devise,  apart  from 
the  great  moral  element  we  want  to  put  into  opera- 
tion:— Why,  this  influence  is  as  good  as  banished 
from  the  city  multitude  altogether ; and  let  him 
i who  wields  it,  ply  his  unwearied  task,  and  walk 
f his  daily  rounds,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  his 
j capabilities,  he  will  not  be  able  to  establish  either 
I an  affection  or  a confidence,  or  any  one  of  the 
I elements  of  moral  ascendancy,  over  the  mighty 
j host  that  has  been  committed  to  him. 

The  following  seems  to  us  the  most  practicable 
plan  for  setting  up  a complete  moral  apparatus  in 
I the  larger  towns  of  Scotland.  The  heavy  expense 
of  such  a measure  is  at  all  times  alleged  as  the 
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™at  objection  against  it.  Had  this  expense  been 
•gradually  incurred  with  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
fation,  so  as  to  keep  towns  under  as  powerful  a 
control  of  parochial  influence  and  jurisdiction,  a 
still  exists  in  country  districts,  then  nothing  more 
would  have  been  necessary  to  ward  olT  the  mischie 
that  has  now  accumulated  upon  them,  than  a 
simple  rejection  of  every  method  of  relieving  t e 
poor  which  pointed  at  legal  assessments.  But  the 
poor  have  been  suffered  to  increase,  so  as  to  out- 
strip the  ecclesiastical  provision  that  had  been 
made  for  them  ; and  the  injury  that  they  have 
thus  sustained  has  been  repaid  by  them  with  an 
ample  measure  of  vengeance.  For  the  expense 
that  has  been  saved  upon  them  in  one  way,  they 
have  wrung  from  their  superiors  in  another  w ay  , 
and  we  now  behold,  as  the  suitable  result  of  id 
this  wretched  economy,  that  the  sum  which  migh  , 
have  supported  a system  ‘hat  would  have  ahmen  - 
ed  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  and  established  in  their 
own  hearts  an  invincible  barrier  against  the  evil 
which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  is  in  tact 
all  drawn  out  to  the  support  of  another  system, 
which  aliments  the  vices  of  the  poor—which  has 
thrown  down  the  barrier  of  every  moral  restraint 
a-rainst  the  inroads  of  pauperism— which  contains 
within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  sure  an 
interminable  progress,  and  bids  defiance  to  al  that 
human  sagacity  can  devise,  and  human  jealousy 
muster  up,  in  resistance  to  its  baleful  encroach- 

Now,  we  conceive,  that  such  is  the  remainder 
of  feeling  and  of  character  even  amongst  the 
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population  of  our  Scottish  towns,  as  to  render  the 
following  substitution  in  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  as  practicable  a measure  as  we  are  sure  it 
would  be  most  wholesome  and  efficacious. 

Let  the  sum  raised  by  legal  assessments  be 
separated  from  that  which  is  raised  by  voluntary 
collections  at  the  church  door.  Let  the  former 
go  exclusively  to  the  support  of  all  the  already 
existing  cases  of  pauperism,  and  let  the  latter  be 
employed  to  meet  the  new  cases.  The  instan- 
taneous effect  of  this  measure,  when  explained  to 
an  enlightened  public,  and  met  by  their  cordial 
approbation,  would  be  to  give  an  impulse  to  the 
weekly  collections,  and  to  do  away  the  ruinous 
maxim,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  come  forward 
with  any  such  voluntary  contribution,  when,  in  fact, 
the  poor  are  otherwise  provided  for.  We  have  no  ‘ 
doubt  that,  under  such  an  impulse,  the  produce 
of  our  collections  would  abundantly  provide  for 
the  new  cases  of  several  years.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  old  cases  would  die  out,  and  leave  a 
surplus  of  unexpended  revenue,  should  the  sum 
now'  raised  by  legal  assessments  be  kept  up  to  its 
present  amount. 

But  how  then  shall  this  unexpended  revenue  be 
disposed  of?  Let  it  not  revert  to  the  citizens 
who  have  contributed  it.  Let  it  not  lead,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  anv  reduction  of  rates.  But  let  the 
destination  now  be  impressed  upon  it  which  it 
ought  to  have  gotten  from  the  first.  Withdrawn  as 
it  has  been  from  a pernicious  channel,  let  it  now 
be  made  to  flow  into  the  wholesome  channel  of 
maintaining  an  extended  system  of  moral  and 
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religious  instruction.  In  other  words,  with  the 
revenue  which  has  been  left  free,  let  parishes  be 
multiplied ; let  provision  be  made  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them  by  schools  and  churches ; let  efficient 
men  be  gotten  to  fill  them,  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  such  a system  being  met  by  the 
willing  attendance  of  a now  wandering  and  fast 
deteriorating  population ; let  more  elderships  be 
formed,  and  give  them  the  advantage  of  narrower 
fields  of  superintendence ; let  a preference  be  given 
for  seats  in  each  church  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  this  way  a closer 
acquaintanceship  be  established  between  the  con- 
tiguous members  of  our  population;  let  the  lay 
office-bearers  be  also  resident  within  the  bounds 
of  each  parish,  and  in  this  way  a closer  acquaint- 
' anceship  be  formed  between  the  administrators 
and  the  recipients  of  charity above  all,  let 
the  clergyman,  with  his  manageable  extent  of 
field,  be  felt  in  the  full  weight  of  his  personal  and 
professional  influence  throughout  the  families  which 
are  assigned  to  him.  And  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
present  system,  we  should  see  another  system 
emerge,  under  which  pauperism  would  be  stifled 
in  the  infancy  of  its  elements ; and  a reaching 
application  be  brought  into  effectual  contact  with 
the  very  root  and  principle  of  the  disease ; and 
another  generation  should  not  elapse,  ere,  by  the 
vigorous  effect  of  Christian  education  on  the  young, 
we  should  have  to  do  with  a race  of  men,  who 
would  spurn  all  its  worthlessness  and  all  its  degra- 
dation away  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  violent  or  desultory,  it  will  be 
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observed,  in  the  process  that  is  now  recommended. 
Nothing  that  would  create  an  unprovided  gap,  or 
alarm  practical  men  with  the  feeling  of  some 
romantic  and  inapplicable  project.  The  collec- 
tions at  the  present  churches  would  meet  the  new 
cases  for  several  years.  New  churches  would 
gradually  be  formed  out  of  the  legal  revenue  that 
is  left  unappropriated.  Before  the  new  cases 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  our  present  collection,  additional  collections 
would  be  held ; and,  with  these,  more  new  cases 
would  be  met,  and  that  too  by  money  which  re- 
tained the  peculiarly  Scottish  character  of  a free- 
will offering.  But  it  is  not  so  much  on  account 
of  these  positive  supplies,  that  we  feel  a confidence 
in  the  efficiency  of  our  project.  The  money 
raised  by  these  additional  collections  would,  it  is 
true,  not  replace  the  money  withdrawn  from  the 
poor  by  this  change  of  destination  in  the  produce 
of  the  legal  assessment.  But,  to  balance  this,  and 
to  do  it  in  a way  which  every  lover  of  humanity 
must  rejoice  in,  there  would  be  fewer  poor ; the 
applicants  would  diminish  every  year  ; the  seduc- 
tive imagination  of  a legal  right  to  a maintenance 
would  be  gradually  obliterated  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people ; and  the  multiplication  of  parishes 
would  bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  each  into 
kindlier  intercourse  with  each  other ; and  the 
interchange  of  private  benevolence  would  go  on 
more  frequently,  in  proportion  as  contiguous  fami•^ 
lies  felt  themselves  more  nearly  connected  by  the 
tie  of  a congregational  relationship ; and  there 
would  be  a sure  resurrection  of  all  those  delicacies 
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which  are  now  well  nigh  extinguished ; and  last, 
hut  greatest,  the  character  of  the  people  wou  d 
be  raised  by  the  direct  and  indirect  operation  of 
Christianity  amongst  them  ; and,  with  the  abolition 
of  the  mischief  that  we  are  now  combating,  there 
would  be  made  to  circulate  throughout  these 
recesses  of  human  depravity,  at  which  the  heart 
sickens  almost  to  despair,  the  goodly  elements  ot 

peace  and  righteousness  and  loyalty. 

Let  Parliament  legalize  such  an  application  ot 
the  money  that  is  now  raised  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor ; and  it  will  do  with  this  very  destruc- 
tive element  what  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  done 
with  the  inflammable  air  of  coal  mines.  He  has 
turned  this  enemy  into  a friend,  and  made  that 
which  before  scattered  destruction  among  the 
workmen,  minister  to  their  accommodation.  That 
money  which  now  ministers  to  the  worst  passions 
of  our  nature,  might  be  thus  turned  to  the  object 
of  disseminating  its  best  principles  amongst  our 
population  ; and,  with  this  change  in  its  direction, 
instead  of  viewing  in  a mass  of  human  beings,  a 
brooding  mass  of  mischievous  fermentation,  we 
should  look  upon  each  distinct  section  of  our 
people  as  a distinct  addition  to  the  amount  of  our 
national  worth,  and  our  national  security. 

Such  a plan  as  this  would  fasten  the  eyes  of  the 
country  upon  a great  moral  experiment ; and  sure 
we  are,  that  agents  may  be  found  in  abundance 
for  conducting  it  in  triumph  to  its  wished-for 
termination.  We  have  not  before  us  the  actua 
expenditure  of  all  our  larger  towns,  or  of  the  legal 
revenue  that  is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
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poor.  But  we  know  that,  in  some  of  them,  the 
mischief  has  attained  such  a magnitude,  as,  if  con- 
verted in  the  way  we  propose,  would  rear  an 
apparatus  of  instruction,  large  enough,  and  rami- 
fied enough  to  reach  to  every  street  and  every 
family  of  a crowded  population.  In  Glasgow,  for 
example,  not  less  than  thirty  parishes  might  be 
formed  out  of  the  overthrow  of  its  present  system. 
And  though  it  may  be  thought,  on  the  first  blush 
of  such  a proposal,  that  no  pecuniary  benefit  is 
gained  by  the  exchange,  should  the  new  parochial 
arrangement  be  so  extended  as  to  absorb  all  the 
expenses  of  the  now  existing  pauperism ; — let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  under  the  one  arrange- 
ment, we  have  all  the  fostering  elements  of  discon- 
tent and  jealousy  and  corruption,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  indefinite  additions  to  the  burden  of 
maintaining  it — while,  under  the  latter,  we  shall 
enjoy  an  everlasting  security  against  any  such 
addition,  and  purchase  a cheap  exemption  from 
the  turbulence  of  human  depravity,  and  animate 
the  body  politic  with  such  a new  and  a living 
pulse  as  shall  sustain  the  vigour  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  its  movements,  and  be  refreshed  by  the 
symptoms  of  moral  healthfulness,  gathering  every 
year  upon  the  aspect  of  a regenerated  people. 

We  would  say  more,  and  are  sensible  that 
more  is  necessary  to  be  said,  in  order  to  complete 
the  development  of  this  speculation,  and  to  quell 
the  wrong  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
it.  But  we  have  already  so  trespassed  on  our 
limits,  that  we  must  now  hurry  on  to  a conclusion, 
else  we  should  have  adverted  to  other  subordinate 
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topics,  which  are  connected  with  our  present 
argument.  In  particular,  we  should  have  at- 
tempted to  expose  the  mischief  that  lurks  in  that 
very  prevailing  system  of  administration,  whereby 
the  clergy  in  some  of  our  Scottish  towns  are  offi- 
cially linked  with  the  operations  of  pauperism, — 
whereby  the  moral  influence  of  those  men  is  com-  , 
pletely  neutralized  amongst  the  lower  orders,  by 
the  vitiating  effects  of  such  an  association, — 
whereby,  in  virtue  of  a conjunction  so  unnatural, 
they  are,  in  fact,  helping  on  the  progress  of  thf 
evil  at  a rate  that  is  incalculable, — whereby,  witl 
every  movement  that  a minister  makes  amongst 
the  necessitous  of  his  people,  he  spreads  this  cor- 
ruption amongst  them,  and,  by  each  distinct  act 
of  approximation,  leaves  a debasing  taint  upon 
their  character  and  habits,  and  thus  so  changes 
the  character  of  his  whole  intercourse,  that,  in- 
stead of  carrying  nothing  but  a pure  and  exalting 
influence  along  with  him,  he  scatters  on  every 
side  the  elements  of  moral  deterioration.  We 
should  also  have  adverted  to  the  important  fact,  a 
fact  only  to  be  gathered  from  frequent  association 
with  the  lower  orders,  that  the  people  in  that  con- 
dition of  life  give  a great  deal  more  to  each  other 
than  they  receive  from  all  the  public  charities  put 
together ; or,  in  other  words,  that  a system  which 
would  abolish  these  charities,  and  substitute  in 
their  place  an  improved  character  amongst  the 
people,  and  a closer  feeling  of  mutual  dependence, 
would,  in  fact,  make  the  poor  much  richer  in 
resources,  and  surer  of  relief,  than  they  are  at 
this  moment.  Lastly,  we  might  have  adverted 
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to  the  distinction  between  an  act  of  private  and 
one  of  public  benevolence  to  the  needy — how  the 
former  often  stirs  up  a delicate  recoil  in  their 
bosoms,  and  leaves  their  wishes,  and  their  endea- 
vours after  independence  unimpaired,  while  the 
latter  stirs  up,  in  general,  an  insatiable  cupidity ; — 
and  that  the  one,  therefore,  is  not  only  more  pro- 
’ ductive  in  its  amount  than  the  other,  but  w^ould 
reach  its  termination  more  readily  in  the  barrier 
of  a moral  resistance  to  its  operations  on  the  part 
of  recipients.  We  might  then  have  proposed  cer- 
tain details,  by  which  the  transition  from  the 
present  to  the  proposed  system  might  be  greatly 
facilitated.  But  all  this  we  leave  to  the  judgment 
and  the  reflection  of  our  readers. 

Should  there  be  any  who  look  upon  this  specu- 
lation as  visionary  and  impracticable,  let  them 
remember,  that  in  giving  up  as  hopeless  the 
abolition  of  Pauperism,  by  some  such  process  as 
we  have  now  stated,  they  at  the  same  time  give 
up  as  hopeless,  the  character  and  the  best  expec- 
tations of  our  species.  Let  them  attempt  any 
other  way  of  abolishing  Pauperism — let  them  try 
to  attain  this  object,  without  reforming  the  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions  of  the  poor  themselves,  and 
they  will  soon  find  that  they  have  been  puzzling 
themselves  with  a problem,  without  taking  along 
with  them  the  most  essential  of  all  the  data  which 
must  enter  into  the  solution  of  it.  But,  at  ail 
events,  should  any  such  experiment  as  the  one 
now  proposed,  which  has  for  its  object  the  moral 
amelioration  of  mankind,  fail,  then  must  we  pre- 
pare our  minds  for  a conclusion  far  more  tremen- 
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dous  than  the  continuance  of  Pauperism,  with  all 
its  corruptions  and  miseries.  This  evil,  deplor- 
able as  it  is,  will  hardly  deserve  any  sensible 
regret,  when  put  by  the  side  of  the  great  radical 
disease  from  which  it  has  emanated; — and  when 
we  look  at  it  in  this  light  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, we  confess  that  we  are  scarcely  in  posses- 
sion of  any  spare  feelings  that  can  lead  us  to  dwell 
on  the  mischiefs  of  Pauperism  with  sorrowful  con- 
templation,— should  it  be  found  that  it  owes  all 
its  inveteracy  to  a great  moral  impotency  on  the 
part  of  mankind,  from  which  no  expedient,  within 
the  whole  compass  of  natural  or  revealed  know- 
ledge, is  able  to  deliver  them. 
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It  appears  from  this  important  document,  that  the 
principle  of  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor, 
took  its  rise  with  the  enactment  of  very  harsh  and 
barbarous  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy; — 
that  by  these  laws,  which  were  directed  against 
‘strong  beggars,  persons  whole  and  mighty  in 
body,’ -such  an  offence  was  visited  with  slavery, 
mutilations,  and  death — that  permission  to  beg, 
however,  was  extended  to  the  impotent  poor 
within  certain  districts — and  that  at  length,  with 
a view  to  prevent  the  burden  of  their  support  from 
falling  exclusively  on  the  charitable,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  the  Jus- 
tices in  each  parish  were  empowered,  along  with 
the  churchwardens,  to  assess  for  a weekly  sum 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  contribute.  By  a 
statute  of  the  43d  of  the  same  reign,  those  persons 
were  further  vested  with  the  power,  Jirst,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  those  who  were 


unable  to  work ; and,  secondly,  to  find  work  for  'I ; 
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those  who  were  able,  by  giving  them  employment, 

or  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
materials 

This  statute  continues  to  be  the  fundamental 
and  operative  law  of  the  realm  on  this  important 
subject : And  the  object  of  the  very  interesting  Re- 
port now  before  us,  is  to  expose  the  effect  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  two  centuries,  has  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  this  law  on  the  comfort 
and  character  of  the  people  of  England. 

We  have  often  imagined,  that,  previous  to  these 
enactments,  the  whole  of  the  matter  to  which  they 
relate  had  come  under  the  discussion  of  two  poh- 
tical  reasoners ; and  that  one  of  them  had  merely 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  com- 
pulsory provision,  while  the  other  felt  quite  assured 
of  its  final  success  in  diminishing  the  amount  of 
human  suffering,  if  not  in  banishing  all  the  miseries 
of  extreme  indigence  from  the  land.  Even  in  such 
a situation,  we  conceive,  and  anterior  to  all  expe- 
rience, there  are  many  considerations  which  might 
have  occurred  to  the  former,  and  disposed  him  to 
be  slow  of  confidence  as  to  the  anticipated  good 
that  was  to  flow  from  its  operation.  The  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  untried,  might  lead  him 
to  suspect  and  to  hesitate.  And,  independently 
of  this  general  consideration,  which  always  weighs 
so  powerfully  with  men  of  a practical  understand- 
ing, he  would  probably  see,  in  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  Nature 
the  management  of  a case,  for  which,  by  certain 
principles  implanted  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
she  had  already  provided.  He  might  see  in  it  a 
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tendency  to  enfeeble,  if  not  altogether  to  suppress, 
the  operation  of  these  principles.  He  might  fear 
lest  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State 
should  relax  the  natural  excitements  to  industry 
and  foresight,  and  thus  multiply  the  instances  of 
wretchedness  beyond  its  power  of  relieving  them. 
Or,  that  it  might  relax  the  obligations  of  relation- 
ship; and  thus,  for  the  substitution  of  certain 
regulated  services,  withdraw  from  the  helpless  the 
far  kindlier  and  more  effective  services  of  their 
own  kindred  or  their  own  offspring.  Or,  that  it 
might  relax  the  sympathy  and  mutual  dependence 
of  immediate  neighbours,  and  thus  intercept  those 
numerous,  though  unobserved  supplies  of  benefi- 
cence, which,  in  parishes  where  assessments  are 
unknown,  still  make  up  a sum  of  charity  most 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  lower  orders. 
Or,  that  it  might  reduce  the  private  ministrations 
of  the  wealthy,  who,  by  the  one  act  of  a yearly 
contribution,  might  feel  themselves  acquitted  of 
all  those  secret  attentions  and  liberalities  which 
the  setting  up  of  this  legal  machinery  evidently 
tends  to  supersede.  Or,  finally,  that  by  the  pub- 
licity thus  given  to  the  relief  of  want,  every  dis- 
pensation of  it  would  be  made  greatly  more  pain- 
ful to  the  more  delicate  and  deserving  class  of 
sufferers,  who,  rather  than  brave  an  exposure  so 
humiliating,  might  choose  to  endure  in  silence; 
and  that,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  such 
compassion  as  the  system  in  question  has  diverted 
away  from  them — with  no  chance  of  being  dis- 
covered by  the  charitable,  but  through  such  in- 
quiries as  this  system  has  superseded — with  no 
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source  from  which  to  look  for  any  alleviation  but 
such  funds  as  this  system  is  impairing  by  its  per- 
petual and  constantly  augmenting  encroachments : 
And  thus  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  it  might 
not  only  shift  the  misery,  without  alleviating  it ; 
and  add  another  proof  to  the  many  that  already 
exist,  of  the  impotency  of  legislation,  when  it  offers 
to  interfere  with  the  wiser  provisions  and  the  more 
efficient  principles  of  Nature. 

We  are  not  now  supposing  that  the  man  who 
musters  up  these  various  probabilities,  could  come 
to  a decided  conclusion  against  the  scheme  which 
has  been  suggested.  But  he  might  go  so  far,  as 
most  legitimately,  upon  the  strength  of  them,  to 
decline  his  positive  approbation  of  it.  He  might 
look  on  it  as  a scheme  which  was  at  best  uncer- 
tain and  hazardous ; and  if  his  sturdier  antagonist 
saw  nothing  but  timidity  in  all  these  apprehensions 
— if  he  remained  inflexibly  assured  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  regulations  suggested — if  he  resolutely  per- 
sisted in  asserting,  that  augmented  happiness  to 
the  lower  orders,  and  augmented  tranquillity  to  the 
State,  would  ensue  from  the  enactments  and  the 
execution  of  them — if  he  looked,  in  short,  to  the 
experiment  with  undoubting  confidence,  while  the 
other  looked  to  it  with  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
reserve — we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge,  which 
of  the  two  should  have  been  designated  by  the 
name  of  theorist. 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  actually 
made : And  it  has  had  the  long  development  of 
two  centuries, — out  of  which  we  may  gather  its 
actual  effect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  people ; 
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and,  as  it  were,  to  afford  us  every  advantage  for 
helping  us  on  to  our  conclusion,  the  whole  island 
presents  us  with  parishes  in  every  variety  of  con- 
dition, and  under  every  variety  of  treatment  as  to 
the  management  of  their  poor.  W’^e  can  point  to 
some  parishes,  where  a compulsory  provision  has 
obtained  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  original 
statute ; and  to  others  where  it  has  been  only  in- 
troduced at  various  periods  within  the  last  half 
century : — to  others  where  the  elements  of  the 
method  have  been  so  recently  put  together,  that 
the  method  itself  is  still  in  embryo ; and,  finally, 
to  others  where  it  is  yet  utterly  unknown,  and  the 
whole  relief  of  poverty  is  left  to  the  unfettered 
operation  of  Christian  precepts,  or  of  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  nature  on  the  heart  and  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. So  that,  if  our  two  political  reasoners 
were  to  rise  from  their  graves,  they  would  have 
the  whole  matter  of  their  debate  before  them  in 
real  and  living  exemplification.  The  man  of  doubt 
would  have  experience  instead  of  experiment,  and 
proof  iuotead  of  probability.  And  surely,  whether, 
on  looking  to  the  parishes  of  England,  he  there 
perceived  that,  in  the  matter  of  supporting  the 
helpless,  every  domestic  tie  had  gone  into  dissolu- 
tion, and  that,  in  the  coldness  of  a public  adminis- 

% 

tration,  every  kindlier  charity  was  departing  from 
the  land — or,  looking  to  the  Border  parishes,  he 
saw  them  fast  hastening  to  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  England,  and  with  as  little  too  of  sensible  influ- 
ence on  the  comforts  of  their  suffering  population 
— or,  finally,  looking  to  the  parishes  of  the  North, 
he  beheld  that,  under  their  cheap  economy,  all 
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the  relative  duties  of  kindred  and  of  neighbour- 
hood were  still  in  unextinguished  operation,  and 
that  a high  minded,  but  uncomplaining  peasantry, 
did,  out  of  their  own  unborrowed  resources,  rear 
every  family,  and  foster  the  declining  years  of 
every  parent  who  belonged  to  them — would  not 
he  be  entitled  to  look  on  these  various  parishes  as 
so  many  archives  on  which,  since  he  had  left  the 
world,  the  finger  of  time  had  graven  in  characters 
of  certainty  all  his  anticipations — would  not  he 
stand  proudly  vindicated  in  his  claims  to  practical 
wisdom,  and  his  antagonist  be  more  strikingly 
convicted  than  ever,  of  being  a most  unsound  and 
precipitate  theorist? 

But  how  comes  it,  then,  that  the  reverse  of  all 
this  takes  place  in  very  general  estimation  ? How 
comes  it  that  he  who  questions  the  expediency  of 
poor-rates  is  usually  regarded  as  a man  of  visionary, 
or  at  least  of  adventurous  speculation ; and  that 
he  who  resists  every  change  of  habit,  or  of  exist- 
ing institution,  is  deemed  to  be  a man  of  sound 
and  practical  wisdom,  who,  unseduced  by  any  in- 
genious or  splendid  sophistry,  sits  immoveably 
intrenched  within  the  safeguards  of  experience? 
He  who  would  have  been  counted  a theorist  at 
the  commencement  of  this  great  national  scheme, 
is  now  conceived  to  have  upon  his  side  the  whole 
authority  of  practice  and  observation; — and  he 
who  simply  inherits  the  spirit  and  the  impressions 
of  his  more  judicious  antagonist,  is  now  branded 
as  an  audacious  theorist.  How  comes  it  that  the 
two  characters  have  so  strangely  and  so  unwar- 
rantably shifted  places  ? What  has  happened 
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during  this  intervening  period  of  two  hundred 
years,  to  justify  such  an  exchange  of  reputation 
between  them  ? The  man  who  was  then  so 
proudly  confident  in  his  anticipations  of  good  from 
the  plan,  has  had  every  one  of  his  anticipations 
most  wdfully  blasted ; and  for  this,  the  successor 
to  his  opinions  and  partialities,  obtains  the  homage 
that  is  due  to  a sound  experimental  philosopher. 
The  man  who  humbly  expressed  his  suspicions  of 
the  plan,  has  had  every  one  of  them  confirmed ; 
and  for  this,  he  who  now  proceeds  upon  his  con- 
jectures as  so  many  facts,  because  they  have 
turned  out  to  be  so,  is  denounced  as  a rash  and 
chimerical  projector  I So  long  as  the  theory  was 
untried,  it  was  practically  wise  to  doubt  it,  and 
theoretical  to  befriend  it.  But  now  that  the 
theory  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  it  would 
appear  that  he  is  the  sound  experimentalist  who 
defends,  and  he  is  the  theorist  who  disowns  it  I 
All  this,  however,  may  be  referred  to  that  great 
law  of  the  human  constitution,  by  which  we  are 
led  to  associate  with  similar  circumstances,  the 
expectation  of  similar  results ; and  which  acts,  in 
general,  with  all  the  force  and  certainty  of  an  in- 
stinct. It  is  true,  also,  that  it  acts,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  same  salutary  effects.  It  is  very 
certain  that  Nature  will  never  deceive  us,  and 
that  she  will  always  bring  out  the  same  result  from 
the  same  circumstances.  But  circumstances  may 
be  similar,  without  being  in  every  respect  the 
same ; and  on  this  similarity  may  the  strong  pro- 
pensity in  question  urge  us  to  found  an  expecta- 
tion in  which  we  may  frequently  be  disappointed. 
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It  is  thus  that  children  and  the  lower  animals  can 
be  so  easily  imposed  upon.  Offer  to  their  notice 
some  general  assemblage  of  objects  which  im- 


presses them  with  a similitude  to  some  former 
assemblage,  and  they  will  look  for  the  same  gen- 
eral results.  They  are  not  able  to  assign  such 
particulars  in  the  assemblage  as  have  a causal 
influence  on  the  production  of  the  consequence 
which  they  anticipate.  They  cannot  distinguish 
the  essentials  from  the  accessaries.  It  were  well 
if  the  progress  to  manhood  ensured  a total  deliver- 
ance from  the  errors  of  this  propensity.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  are  many  questions  on  which 
the  heedless  exercise  of  this  propensity  grows  with 
the  growth  of  men,  and  strengthens  with  their 
strength.  If  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pro- 
vide for  some  object  in  one  particular  way,  they 
never  think  that  it  can  possibly  be  provided  for, 
unless  in  that  very  way,  with  all  its  insignificant 
specialities,  to  which  they  have  been  habituated. 
It  is  thus  that  they  dread  the  very  semblance  of 
innovation,  as  carrying  in  it  the  ruin  and  overthrow 
of  the  whole  concern  that  is  at  issue.  It  is  utterly 
in  vain  to  tell  them  that  the  thing  may  be  done 
as  well,  without  this  or  the  other  circumstance. 
They  are  such  circumstances  as  were  always 
present  in  their  remembrance  of  the  matter ; and 
this  is  reason  enough  why  they  cannot  conceive 
that  there  should  be  any  comfort  or  security  with- 
out them.  Every  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
other  times,  or  to  the  practice  of  other  places, 
would  make  no  impression  whatever  over  their 
own  lively  and  personal  recollection  of  all  the 
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details  of  their  own  time  and  their  own  parish. 
These  practical  men  will  take  up  indiscriminately 
with  this  or  with  that  system,  just  as  it  happens 
to  be  the  established  one.  If  it  only  have  the 
right  of  occupancy  in  their  town,  this  is  enough 
to  vest  it,  in  their  eye,  with  all  the  honours  of 
infallibility.  Not  one  lesson  is  ever  drawn  from 
the  great  principle  of  the  identity  of  human  nature; 
out  of  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  man- 
agement as  has  been  found  to  succeed  w ith  men 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  may  be  imported  into 
another.  Not  one  ray  of  light  is  ever  admitted  to 
shine  upon  them  from  the  experience  of  other 
times  or  other  places.  All  is  blind  and  head- 
long imitation  of  that  which  is  immediately  before 
them.  To  talk  of  any  thing  beyond  this,  will 
sound  visionary  to  men  whose  minds  are  occupied 
to  the  full  w ith  that  w'hich  they  handle  with  their 
own  hands,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes.  Of  this 
much  they  will  have  a vivid  recollection ; and,  by 
their  constantly  appealing  to  it,  they  will  appear 
to  standjon  the  vantage-ground  of  actual  observa- 
tion. Their  persons  are  so  surrounded  with  the 
materials  and  the  manipulations  of  practice,  that 
they  will  both  claim  and  receive  the  same  author- 
ity as  if  their  minds  were  constantly  exercised 
with  the  lessons  and  the  observations  of  practice. 
They,  in  consequence  of  this,  will  be  listened  to 
as  men  of  observation.  But  it  is  just  the  obser- 
vation of  men  who  follow  the  mere  instinct  of  ex- 
perience without  thought  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. They  cannot  tell  what  it  is  in  the  appara- 
tus of  their  management  that  has  a good,  and  what 
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it  is  which  has  a hurtful  influence — but  because 
famiharized  to  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  itself, 
think  that  all  would  go  to  wreck  should  one  sacri- 
legious hand  offer  to  inflict  upon  it  the  shghtest 
alteration 

It  were  very  convenient  to  distinguish  this  class 
of  persons  by  some  short  and  expressive  designa- 
tion. It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  call  them 
practical  men — for  there  are  many  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  whose  services  the  community  lie  under  a 
weight  of  the  deepest  obligation,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  by  their  just  discernment  of  principle, 
and  by  their  enlightened  application  of  it  to  the 
operations  of  their  own  department,  have  earned 


a well  merited  title  to  true  practical  wisdom. 
Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  call  them  merely  prac‘ 
tical  men — for  there  are  many  such  who,  most 
conscientious  in  transacting  all  the  details  of  the 
actual  system,  and  most  patient  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  its  drudgeries,  are  nevertheless  with- 
out pretension  to  any  understanding,  and  are  never 
heard  to  utter  any  dogmatic  asseveration  on  the 
absolute  merits  of  the  system  itself — and  who  are 
therefore  entitled  to  the  character  of  a most  use- 
ful and  deserving  class  of  citizens.  But  there  are 
others  who,  on  the  mere  strength  of  a prolonged 
and  manifold  ofliciality,  take  a far  loftier  flight— 
who  adventure,  and  that  on  the  foundation  of  a 
hackneyed  experience,  which  goes  not  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  own  municipahty,  to  affirm  of 
every  innovation,  that  it  is  wholly  visionary  and 
inapphcable — on  whom  the  collected  experience 
of  all  the  parishes  in  the  empire  would  be  utterly 
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‘ thrown  away — who  could  read,  for  example,  such 

a Report  as  that  now  before  us,  and,  without  bor- 
rowing from  it  a single  hint  for  the  amendment  or 
the  subversion  of  their  existing  practice,  would 
I still  stand  up  for  it  as  manfully  and  as  determin- 

I edly  as  ever  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  its  modifi- 

i cations — who  are  both  most  entirely  ignorant  of 

I the  principles  of  their  business,  and  most  entirely 
I wedded  to  all  its  circumstantials — who  not  only 
i cannot  move  themselves  but  just  in  the  way  in 
I which  they  were  first  set  agoing,  but  who  pro- 
nounce, of  every  movement  which  diverges  from 
theirs,  that  it  is  a divergence  from  the  wise  and 
cautious  line  of  experience.  Such  persons  stand 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  a man  of  truly 
correct  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of 
poor-laws,  that  a mere  lawyer  does  to  an  enlight- 
■ ened  statesman,  or  a mere  merchant  to  a sound 

i political  economist.  It  is  very  true,  that  a law'- 

1 yer  may  be  an  able  legislator,  and  a merchant 

‘ may  be  an  able  economist;  and  that  there  are 

many  of  both  professions  who,  without  aspiring  to 
the  character  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  do 
fill,  and  that  most  usefully  and  honourably,  their 
5 respective  vocations.  But  just  as  some  lawyers, 
with  no  accomplishment  beyond  the  art  of  special 
: pleading,  will  confound  one  talent  with  another, 

in  such  a wav  as  to  think  that,  because  they  can 
skilfully  point  out  the  application  of  the  existing 
laws,  they  can  also  profoundly  and  philosophically 
defend  the  wisdom  of  them ; and  just  as  some 
merchants,  with  no  range  of  contemplation  beyond 
the  transactions  of  their  own  counting-house,  can 
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fancy  in  themselves  a competency  to  vindicate  all 
the  bounties  in  which  they  have  shared,  and  all 
the  monopolies  by  which  they  have  profited  : — So 
are  there  many  persons  who,  because  they  are 
expert  and  practised  in  the  business  of  public 
charities,  and  versant  in  all  the  points  and  pen- 
manship of  the  chamber  which  they  occupy,  think 
that,  on  this  single  ground,  they  may  take  their 
bold  and  comprehensive  sweep  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  general  question — who  call  out  most 
strenuously  for  matters  as  they  are,  and  that  just 
because  they  have  shut  out  the  light  of  all  that 
wider  experience  which  indicates  the  way  to 
matters  as  they  should  be — who,  without  looking 
back  upon  other  times,  or  abroad  upon  other 
parishes,  have  only  looked,  with  the  most  intense 
confinement  of  all  their  faculties,  on  the  little  in- 
field of  their  own  operations,  and  have  gathered 
therefrom  a fancied  sufficiency  of  wisdom  to  over- 
bear all  the  reasonings  of  all  the  theorists.  Such 
a character,  compounded  of  confident  pretence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  merest  practitionery  on  the 
other,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  express  by  one 
brief  and  memorable  designation.  But  we  shall 
venture,  for  the  present,  to  call  him  the  disciple 
of  mere  localities. 

We  may  now  be  enabled  to  perceive  where  it 
is  that  the  distinction  lies  between  such  a person, 
and  the  man  of  true  practical  wisdom.  The  lat- 
ter, though  often  branded  with  the  name  of  a 
theorist,  never  in  fact  rests  a single  position  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  observation.  But  he 
has  the  art  of  observation  : and  knows  how  to 
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turn  it  to  its  legitimate  purposes.  He  can  look 
to  one  case,  and  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  a 
lesson  from  it,  by  which  he  can  enlighten  and  de- 
termine other  cases  of  the  same  kind ; and  avails 
himself  of  the  constancy  of  Nature  in  such  a way, 
as  to  rear  upon  it  a general  anticipation.  From 
his  daily  observation  of  human  nature,  he  has 
learned,  for  example,  to  infer,  that  dependence 
upon  aid  from  others  will  impair  the  diligence  of 
a man’s  exertions  for  himself;  and  that  it  both 
lies  within  the  power,  and  is  in  general  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  labouring  poor,  by  the  economy  of  a 
very  slight  and  practicable  retrenchment,  to  secure 
for  themselves  a provision  against  the  wants  of 
futurity  ; and  that  the  strong  instincts  of  relation- 
ship will,  if  not  counteracted,  draw  a more  secure 
and  kindly  protection  around  all  its  members,  than 
ever  can  be  offered  by  the  cold  hand  of  public 
charity;  and  that  the  sympathies  of  neighbour- 
hood, if  not  relaxed  by  some  ill-judged  and  artifi- 
cial process,  will  afford  a more  substantial  relief 
to  the  indigence  which  resides  within  its  bounds, 
than  ever  can  be  poured  upon  it  out  of  the  trea- 
sury of  an  almshouse ; and  that  the  wealthy,  if 
left  to  give  on  the  impulse  of  compassion,  will  at 
length  find  their  way  to  a more  useful  and  discri- 
minating method  of  benevolence  than  ever  can  be 
practised  by  the  official  agents  of  a legal  institu- 
tion ; and  that  while,  in  the  one  way,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  often  meet  and  exchange  with  each  other 
such  cordialities  of  affection  and  good-will  as  go 
to  sweeten  every  offering,  and  to  turn  the  whole 
of  their  intercourse  into  a scene  of  enjoyment ; in 
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the  other  way,  every  ministration  of  relief  only 
tends  to  multiply  their  antipathies,  and  to  widen 
the  unfortunate  distance  which  lies  between  them 
— And  surely  if  these  be  so  many  facts,  authenti- 
cated by  the  habitual  observation  of  his  whole  life, 
he  is  well  warranted  to  conclude  that  it  would 
have  been  greatly  better  had  the  institutions  in 
question  been  dispensed  with  altogether ; and  if, 
as  to  stamp  upon  this  doctrine  its  most  striking 
verification,  he  can  point  to  parishes  where  they 
are  established,  and  compare  them  with  parishes 
where  they  are  not  established,  and  then  crown 
the  whole  of  his  reasoning  with  the  triumphant 
allegation,  that  the  actual  result  coincides  in  all 
its  particulars  with  the  conclusions  of  his  own 
individual  sagacity : — Surely,  after  this,  there 
must  be  some  delusion  in  pronouncing  of  such  a 
man  that  he  is  a theorist. 

But  the  disciple  of  mere  localities  can  be  made 
to  see  nothing  of  all  this.  He  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  individualities  of  his  own  particular  re- 
membrance. Any  change  in  the  system  of  man- 
agement would  break  up  the  entireness  of  that 
assemblage  of  means  which  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  contemplating  in  association  with  the 
object  of  relieving  the  poor;  and  he  cannot  con- 
ceive that,  with  a different  assemblage,  the  same 
object  can  possibly  be  accomplished.  Still  less 
can  he  conceive  that  the  utmost  dexterity  in  man- 
aging the  details  of  an  existing  scheme  may  meet, 
in  the  same  individual,  with  the  utmost  incapacity 
of  pronouncing  aright  on  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme 
itself — that  he  in  fact  may  be  a clever  accountant 
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in  the  poor-house,  and  an  active  superintendent  | 

of  some  one  of  its  departments,  and  the  wisest  of 
all  his  colleagues  in  the  business  of  framing  regu-  - ; 

lations,  and  yet  be  as  little  prepared,  by  all  this 
official  expertness,  for  the  general  question,  as  if 
his  only  business  had  been  to  preside  over  the 
cookery  of  the  establishment, — to  taste  of  its 
charitable  soup,  or  to  deal  it  out  with  pointed 
regularity  to  the  repairing  multitude.  A kind  of 
talent,  no  doubt,  is  requisite  for  all  these  opera- 
tions. Nor  are  we  to  wonder  how  they  who  I 

possess  this  talent  carry  a certain  degree  of  influ-  j 

eiice  along  with  them,  when  they  denounce  all  * 

who  question  present  modes  as  theoretical,  or  how  ; 

it  is  that  this  epithet,  in  the  progress  of  time,  has 
changed  its  application  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  how  so  many  good  people  have  been  misled 
into  the  idea,  that  a whole  host  of  practical  autho- 
rity and  good  sense  stand  opposed  to  the  business 
of  innovation — when  they  see  such  an  array  of 
resistance,  and  hear  the  contemptuous  cry  that  is 
lifted  up  by  clerks  and  vestrymen  and  city  asses- 
sors, and  the  various  subalterns  or  dignitaries  of 
office,  and  the  whole  collected  voice  of  council  and 
committeeship. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  our  earnest  advice  to  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute,  and  still  further  to  extend  these 
inquiries,  of  which  the  Report  before  us  gives  so 
instructive  a specimen — not  to  shrink  from  the 
resistance  which  has  now  been  adverted  to,  for  in 
truth  it  is  far  more  noisy  than  formidable — steadily 
to  keep  in  their  eye  the  deliverance  of  the  country 
from  a system,  of  which  every  new  exhibition  * 
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proves  that  it  augments  the  wretchedness  of  the  % 
lower  orders,  and  cruelly  deceives  them  by  a sem-  | 
blance  of  beneficence  which  it  never  can  realize.  | 
And,  to  encourage  them  in  this  career  of  true  and  | 
enlightened  patriotism,  we  may  venture  to  assure  I 
them,  that  the  very  men  who  are  now  so  sensitively  | 
alive  to  the  alarm  of  innovation,  will,  in  a few 
months  after  the  establishment  of  some  practical 
reform,  yield  a most  acquiescing  compliance  with 
it  in  all  its  particulars.  The  great  maxim  of 
“ whatever  is,  is  right,”  on  the  strength  of  which  | 
they  are  ever  sure  to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  | 
enemies  of  an  old  establishment,  will,  in  a short  j 
time,  convert  them  to  the  steadiest  and  most  de-  | 
termined  friends  of  a new  one.  In  fact,  they  will  || 
approve  themselves  to  be  good  serviceable  men  || 
under  any  system ; and  the  terms  “ theoretical  jj 
and  “practical”  will,  under  another  order  of  | 
things,  once  more  change  their  place  and  their  | 

acceptation.  | 

Before  taking  up  the  Report,  we  beg  leave  to 

be  indulged  with  one  remark  more  in  the  way  of  | 
general  and  introductory  observation.  \ 

From  every  page,  both  of  the  Report  itself,  and  | 
of  the  evidence  which  accompanies  it,  we  may 
gather  testimonies  to  the  deadly  mischief  that  lies 
in  the  system  which  prevails  in  England,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  the  poor;  and  we  carry  | 
our  conclusions  no  farther  than  has  been  already  ’ 
done  by  a Committee  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  | 
Parliament,  when  we  aver,  that  this  system  ought 
to  be  entirely  abolished.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  for  some  people  than  to  ask,  after 
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' hearing  such  a statement  as  this — what  system  do 
you  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place?  You  are 
for  destroying  one  set  of  positive  regulations: 
But,  ere  you  do  this,  is  it  not  a fair  demand  upon 
you,  that  you  furnish  us  with  another  set  ? 

Now”^,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  has  all 
along  been  our  main  object  to  show,  that  the  poor- 
laws  of  England  are  the  result  of  a very  bungling 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  do  that! 
which  would  have  been  better  done  had  Nature 
been  left  to  her  own  free  processes,  and  man  to 
the  unconstrained  influence  of  such  principles  as 
Nature  and  Christianity  have  bestowed  upon  him 
We  affirm,  that  the  great  and  urgent  law  of  self 
preservation  ought  not  to  have  been  so  tamperec 
with;  that  the  instincts  of  relationship  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  impeded  in  their  operation ; that 
the  sympathies,  and  the  attentions  of  neighbour- 
hood, ought  not  to  have  been  so  superseded  ; that 
the  powerful  workings  of  generous  and  compas- 
sionate feeling  ought  not  to  have  been  so  damped 
and  discouraged,  as  they  have  in  fact  been  by  this 
artificial  and  uncalled  for  process  of  interference. 
We  deem  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Legislature 
have  given  way  to  their  usual  passion  for  regula- 
tion— and  that  too  on  a matter  which  they  ought 
no  more  to  have  meddled  with,  than  any  matter 
of  trade  or  agriculture,  or  even  of  family  arrange- 
ment. They  should  have  kept  within  their  own 
province,  and  left  this  great  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  provided  for  by  the  play  of  such 
feelings  and  of  such  principles  as  lie  scattered  in 
every  direction  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the 
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community.  They  have  done  as  much  mischief 
in  this  department,  by  stepping  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  a wise  and  legitimate  superintendence,  as 
they  would  most  infallibly  do  in  the  department  of 
agriculture,  should  they  offer  to  legislate  on  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  take  into  their  own  hands 
a concern  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  the  care  of  individual  cultivators.  We  stop 
short  at  the  simple  demonstration,  that  there  would 
have  been  vastly  less  of  suffering  in  our  land,  and 
vastly  less  of  jealousy  and  discontent  among  the 
people,  and  vastly  more  of  friendly  understanding 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  the 
State,  and,  in  truth,  a greatly  more  vigorous  ope- 
ration of  those  various  elements  which  conduce  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a nation,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  its  families — had  the  parishes  of 
England,  in  respect  of  their  poor,  been  left  to  tbe 
influence  of  such  an  economy  as  still  obtains  in 
the  majority  of  Scottish  parishes.  We  simply 
aver,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  had 
they  never  been  visited  upon  this  subject  by  the 
unwise  and  intermeddling  spirit  of  legislation,  and 
had  the  natural  order  of  human  feelings,  and  human 
arrangements,  not  been  encroached  upon.  And 
we  do  think  it  a little  preposterous  to  demand  of 
him  who  deprecates  the  inroads  of  any  artificial 
process,  upon  a concern  which  he  holds  to  be 
better  provided  for  by  being  left  to  itself,  that  he 
should  substitute  another  process  in  place  of  that 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  simply  abandoned-L- 
to  ask  of  him,  as  the  consistent  way  of  following 
up  his  argument,  that  he  should  turn  round  on  the 
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very  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  whole 
demonstration,  and  come  forth,  in  his  turn,  with 
his  specific  regulation,  on  a matter  in  which  he 
holds  all  regulation  to  be  impertinent  and  preju- 
dicial. 

Dr  Smith,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, reasons,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  sound- 
est politicians,  reasons  incontrovertibly,  against 
the  doctrine  of  monopolies.  He  contends  for  the 
abolition  of  this  particular  regulation  in  matters  of 
trade  altogether; — but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of 
his  ever  being  asked  to  substitute  another  regula- 
tion in  its  place.  He  has  triumphantly  exposed 
the  impolicy  of  many  a legislative  enactment  in 
the  affairs  of  commerce;  but  he  does  not  carry  his 
demonstration  to  any  other  practical  result  than 
that  these  enactments  should  simply  be  rescinded. 
It  has  never  been  exacted,  either  from  him  or  from 
his  followers,  that  they  should  propose  some  spe- 
cific enactments  in  place  of  those  they  would 
destroy.  He  throws  the  matter  altogether  open 
to  the  free  and  unshackled  operation  of  the  great 
principles  of  Nature — to  the  desire  of  gain  on  the 
part  of  merchants — to  the  desire  of  enjoyment  on 
the  part  of  customers — and,  in  a demonstration, 
every  page  of  which  is  pregnant  with  true  experi- 
mental wisdom,  does  he  expose  the  impolicy  of 
certain  theories  of  trade  which  surely  do  not  the 
less  merit  the  opprobrium  annexed  to  such  the- 
ories, that,  instead  of  lying  dormant  in  speculation, 
they  have  actually  been  put  in  execution  by 
Government,  and  accumulated  into  a system  of 
practical  administration.  This  is  his  terminating 
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object.  He  stops  short  with  the  assertion,  that  f. 

it  were  better  for  trade,  and  for  the  interest  of  | 

the  country,  that  every  positive  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government  were  done  away;  and  he 
escapes  all  the  hazards  of  the  theorist,  by  leaving 
the  whole  concern  to  the  free  operation  of  Nature, 
and  presuming  no  aggression  whatever  on  any  of 
her  provisions,  or  on  any  of  her  tendencies. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  we  humbly 
propose  to  stand  clear  of  all  participation  in  any 
of  those  theories  which  are  now  passing  in  such 
rapid  succession  before  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  public.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  tc 
advocate  either  the  potatoe  system,  or  the  cow  ! 

system,  or  the  cottage  system,  or  the  village  system  | 

of  Mr  Owen, — or  any  one  system  of  miraculous  ! 
achievement,  by  which,  through  some  ingeniously 
constructed  method  of  positive  administration,  it 
is  proposed  to  combat  that  menacing  hydra  whc 
now  swells  so  gigantically,  and  stalks  so  largely 
over  the  face  of  our  land.  We  would,  in  short, 
raise  no  positive  apparatus  whatever  for  the  direct  | 
object  of  meeting  and  alleviating  the  ills  of  Poverty. 

This  we  leave  to  the  theorists ; and  we  satisfy 
ourselves  with  simply  asserting,  that  unfettered 
Nature,  working  in  individuals,  can  do  the  thing 
better  than  regulation  can;  and,  on  the  obvious 
principles  of  human  nature,  verified  by  the  actual 
result,  in  a way  most  striking  and  triumphant, 
throughout  all  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom,  do  we 
aver,  that  it  would  have  been  the  wiser  part  in  our 
Legislature  to  have  let  the  matter  alone. 


But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  consistently 
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disclaim  the  adventurous  proposition  of  a positive 
apparatus?  In  a former  Number  of  this  work, 
did  not  we  attempt  to  regale  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  by  a speculation  about  churches?  Did 
not  we  propose  a mighty  transformation  in  the 
existing  condition  of  our  larger  cities,  and  in  the 
existing  habits  of  their  population?  Was  not  this 
the  proposition  of  a positive  apparatus;  and  instead 
of  altogether  abolishing  the  methods  of  positive 
administration,  did  not  we  just  propose  to  substi- 
tute one  such  method  for  another,  recommending 
the  dealing  out  of  relief  from  the  produce  of  col- 
lections, instead  of  that  mode  of  dispensation  now 
actually  adopted  out  of  the  fund  as  now  actually 
raised  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  we  must  borrow  another  illus- 
tration from  the  reasonings  of  Dr  Smith.  There 
was  none  more  hostile  than  he  to  any  positive 
interference  of  the  Legislature  in  matters  of  trade; 
and  yet  none  more  strenuous  than  he  in  contend- 
ing, that,  for  the  interest  of  trade,  there  was 
nothing  more  indispensable  than  the  pure  and  ready 
administration  of  justice.  And  yet  the  object  of 
a Court  of  Justice  is  not  to  lay  any  artificial  regu- 
lation upon  trade  : It  looks  to  a distinct  and  higher  ^ 
object  altogether — even  the  protection  of  society 
from  such  moral  injuries  as  it  might  otherwise 
sustain  from  the  passions  or  the  selfishness  of  its 
members.  But  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  object,  it 
confers  a most  important  benefit  upon  commerce — 
not  by  fettering  its  active  and  essential  principles, 
but  by  spreading  the  mantle  of  security  over  their 
operation — not  by  thwarting  Nature,  but  by  re- 
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moving  the  impediments  and  disturbances  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  her  salutary  processes — by  secur- 
ing to  every  labourer  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry, 
and  to  every  merchant  the  fruit  of  his  own  specu- 
lations, and  to  every  customer  the  fruit  of  his  own 
purchases,  and  thus  encouraging  the  full  play  of 
all  those  individual  activities  by  which  the  great 
interests  of  commerce  are  sustained. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  courts  of 
justice  should  be  multiplied  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  be  readily  accessible  to 
all  its  population.  And  churches  and  religion 
appear  to  us  to  occupy  a similar  place  in  relation 
to  pauperism.  Their  great  and  primary  design 
is,  not  that  they  should  be  linked  in  the  way  of 
direct  subserviency  with  any  of  its  ministrations: 
It  is  to  moralize  the  people,  and  make  them  meet 
for  eternity — an  object  which  would  remain  as 
indispensable  as  ever,  though  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  poverty  in  the  land.  But  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  object,  the  teachers  of  righteousness 
necessarily  shed  a most  abundant  blessing  over 
this  department  in  the  concerns  of  human  society. 
They  liberalize  the  wealthy,  and  they  dignify  the 
. poor;  and  they  call  forth  the  slumbering  sympa- 
thies of  the  former,  and  the  slumbering  delicacies 
of  the  latter ; and  they,  each  in  his  own  district  of 
moral  superintendence,  draw  into  a closer  acquaint- 
anceship the  people  who  live  in  it;  and  they  give 
strength  to  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and  the  habits 
of  economy,  and  the  ties  of  neighbourhood,  and 
the  duties  of  relationship;  and  thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  diminish  the  number  of  the  receivers  of  cha- 
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rity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  augment  the  zeal  and 
inclination  of  its  dispensers.  And  it  is  by  such  an 
operation  as  this,  and  not  by  any  direct  or  artifi- 
cial agency,  which  has  for  its  formal  and  assigned 
object  the  relief  of  human  want,  that  they  in  fact 
mitigate  or  prevent  the  sufferings  of  want,  greatly 
beyond  what  any  such  agency  can  possibly  accom- 
plish. It  is  not  by  the  adaptation  of  a piece  of 
skilful  mechanism  to  the  relief  of  poverty,  as  its 
immediate  object,  that  this  great  problem  in  poli- 
tical economy  is  ever  to  be  resolved.  It  is  by 
leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  operation  of  the 
mechanism  of  nature,  and  by  keeping  in  their  right 
tone  and  action  the  principles  which  reside,  or 
which  may  be  implanted  in  the  constitution  of  in- 
dividual men  : — And  the  use  of  churches  is  to  fos- 
ter these  principles,  and  to  supersede  that  system 
by  which  they  have  been  checked  and  overborne. 

It  so  happens,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  each 
church  in  Scotland  there  is  attached  an  organ  of 
parochial  distribution  for  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor ; and  in  many  parishes  there  will 
be  discharged  from  it  a yearly  sum  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  pounds  upon  a population  consisting  of  a 
thousand  members.*  Whereas,  in  such  of  the 

^ The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  population  and 
expenditure  in  Scottish  parishes, — where  therda  no  assesamenL 


Parish. 

County. 

Population. 

Total  Yearly  Fund. 

Fraserburgh 

Aberdeen 

2271 

£100 

0 

0 

New  Deer 

Do. 

3100 

86 

10 

0 

Lonmay 

Do. 

1627 

25 

0 

0 

Dunoon 

Argyle 

2130 

46 

0 

0 

Jura 

Do. 

1167 

6 

0 

0 

Redgorton 

Perth 

2216 

99 

0 

0 

Bathgate 

Linlithgow 

2919 

124 

0 

0 

O 

2 
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English  parishes  as  we  have  had  access  to,  the 
distribution  amounts  to  from  five  hundred  to  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  per  annum^  on  an  equal 
population.* 

Now,  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  fact,  that,  in 
the  former  parishes,  with  all  this  parsimony  ot 
formal  aid,  there  is  greatly  less  of  the  complaint 
of  indigence,  and  fully  as  little  of  the  actual 
suffering  of  indigence  as  in  the  latter  parishes? 
Wherein  lies  the  mystery  of  these  striking  pheno- 
mena ? Can  any  man  be  so  absurd  as  to  believe, 
that  it  lies  in  the  superior  skill  or  wisdom  of  ad- 
ministration, practised  in  the  one  country,  and 
utterly  incommunicable  to  the  understanding  or 
the  habits  of  the  other  country?  The  English 
are  always  looking  to  the  way  in  which  we  deal 
out  our  supplies, — to  the  operation  of  the  visible 
and  positive  mechanism  of  our  public  charities,  for 
the  solution  of  the  difliculty.  But  this  is  not  the 


I 


Parish  County.  Population,  Total  Yearly  Fund. 

Ky  SutherlLd  2317  13  0 0 

Do.  2408  18  17  0 

Assint  Do.  2479  5 0 0 

Of  some  of  these  parishes,  it  is  reported,  that  the  inhahltants  are 
SO  connected  as  to  provide  for  each  other,  or  are  assisted  by  pri- 
vate families ; and  that  there  are  none  absolutely  poor  in  tliein. 

* Population  and  expenditure  on  the  poor  of  some  English 
parishes  in  Leicestershire ; — 

Population.  Expenditure. 

Barrow-upon-Soar  H43  £186S  17  0 

Belgrave  645  803  7 4^ 

Countesthorpe  62.3  901  7 0 


Lileby  1200  1764  0 0 

Hathirn  1160  1015  0 0 


Blaby  794  1391  5 0 

These  sums  are  expended  on  the  poor  only,  being  separated 
from  the  general  sum,  which  includes  church-rate,  county-rate, 

and  highways. 
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quarter  in  which  they  will  ever  find  it.  If  one  of 
their  own  parishes  shall  ever  be  so  assimilated  to 
one  of  ours,  as  to  reduce  its  expenditure  on  the 
poor  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  yet,  to  uphold  the  population  in  as  great 
comfort  and  sufficiency  as  before — it  will  not  be 
by  any  notable  sagacity  in  the  disposal  of  this 
paltry  sum,  that  a result  so  wonderful  will  have 
been  accomplished.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a parish 
could  stand  the  great  reduction  from  £1500  to 
£20,  it  could  dispense  with  the  £20  altogether. 
And  yet,  superficial  inquirers  will  always  be  look- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  we  conduct  the  ministra- 
tion of  our  funds,  and  expect  to  find,  in  that  way, 
the  secret  principle  they  are  so  anxious  to  obtain. 
We  even  think  that  we  perceive  the  traces  of  such 
a misconception  in  the  Report  before  us,  enlight- 
ened as  it  is  in  its  general  spirit,  and  nearly  as  it 
has  approximated  to  the  truth  in  many  of  its  valu- 
able suggestions.*  Let  it  be  understood,  once 
for  all,  that  we  look  upon  this  as  a wrong  track  of 
observation.  It  is  not  by  changing  the  character 

^ * The  efficacy  however  of  this,  as  well  as  of  any  other  ex- 
periment which  can  be  suggested,  must  depend  upon  some  of 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a parish,  taking 
an  active  share  in  the  administration  of  its  concerns.  Without 
this,  the  Committee  are  convinced  no  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
any  amendment  that  can  be  made  in  the  details  of  the  system  ; 
and  with  it,  even  under  the  existing  law,  much  may  be  effected, 
as  it  has  been  both  in  single  and  incorporated  parishes,  where 
such  superintendence  prevails;  and  they  think  no  means  are 
so  likely  to  tend  to  this  desirable  practice  as  giving  to  such  a part 
of  the  vestry  as  may  bear  some  analogy  to  the  heritors  and  kirk- 
session  of  Scotland,  &c.  The  heritors  and  kirk-session  continue 

to  perform  the  duty  of  adjusting  the  list  of  the  poor/  &c. Re* 

port,  pp.  42,  43. 
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or  the  method  of  administration  that  this  great 
reform  is  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  by  changing 
the  character  of  the  fund  that  is  administered  j it 
is  by  detaching  from  this  fund  its  present  attri- 
butes of  certainty  and  legality,  and  apparent  capa- 
bility of  indefinite  augmentation  ; it  is  by  stripping 
it  altogether  of  its  pernicious  influence  in  the  way 
of  undermining  or  of  deadening  the  activity  of  those 
principles,  to  which  the  case  of  pauperism  must 
ultimately  in  its  main  strength  and  magnitude  be 
abandoned.  And  the  apparatus  of  churches  which 
we  propose,  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
organ  that  is  attached  to  each  of  them,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  recommitting  this  case  to  its  proper 
and  original  securities Not  so  much  for  the 
advantage  of  an  ingenious  management  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Kirk-sessions,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  to  its  unshackled  eflficacy  the  manage- 
ment of  Nature: — Not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
setting  up  a cunningly  devised  system,  with  the 
power  and  the  emanating  influence  of  which  we 
are  to  go  forth  among  the  people,  as  for  the  pur- 
purpose  of  leaving  the  people  to  themselves ; 
and  warding  oif  from  them  that  soporific,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  a legal  provision,  has  been  so 
unwisely  and  so  cruelly  dealt  out  to  them ; and 
awakening  from  their  state  of  dormancy  all  those 
sympathies  of  neighbourhood,  and  all  those  sobrie- 
ties of  individual  conduct  which  are  the  only  un- 
failing guarantees  of  a happy  and  prosperous  popu 
lation. 

And  here  w'e  cannot  but  advert  to  the  way  in 
which  this  plan  of  church-building  has  been  most 
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happily  characterized,  by  one  of  its  sagacious  ob- 
jectors, as  being  7io  plan  at  all.  That  very 
feature  in  it  which  recommends  it  to  us,  is  the 
thing  which  makes  it  look  so  simple  and  silly  and 
ineflicient  to  the  whole  host  of  committeeship. 
The  slow  dissemination  of  a moral  influence  among 
the  people,  and  their  gradual  return  to  the  habits 
and  arrangements  of  their  forefathers,  form  a pros- 
pect of  which  they  cannot  at  all  see  the  effect  or 
the  reality,  because  they  do  not  see  the  parade  or 
the  penmanship  of  a great  civic  institution  going 
along  with  it.  To  satisfy  them,  there  must  be  placed 
before  their  eyes  a piece  of  curious  organic  struc- 
ture, with  many  turns  and  many  complications ; — 
and  unless  there  be  a goodly  provision  of  schedules 
and  clerkships  and  accomptantships,  with  such 
various  agencies  and  manipulations  of  office  as  in 
the  routine  of  their  own  chamber-experience  they 
have  ever  been  accustomed  to  behold,  any  plan 
stript  of  such  dear  and  such  loved  accompaniments, 
will  ever  appear  to  them  to  be  no  plan  at  all. 

But,  one  word  more  about  the  plan  in  question. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  had  never  been  resorted  to, 
the  people  of  an  increasing  town  would  have  gone 
on  in  greater  comfort  without  one,  even  though 
the  number  of  its  people  had  been  suffered  greatly 
to  outstrip  the  ecclesiastical  accommodations  o< 
the  place.  The  Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  for  the 
population  and  for  the  parochial  expenditure  ol 
which  parish,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a subsequent 
page,  furnishes  a most  splendid  example  of  this 
observation.  The  mere  absence,  it  would  appear, 
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of  a system  which  turns  away  the  eyes  of  the 
people  from  the  true  sources  of  their  independence 
and  their  comfort,  will  suffice  to  keep  that  people 
in  the  noble  and  respectable  attitude  in  which 
every  lover  of  the  species  must  rejoice  to  behold 
them,  and  that,  though  the  number  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  churches  be  most  wofully  inadequate  to 
the  extent  of  the  population.  But  the  case  is 
totally  altered  after  such  a system  has  obtained  a 
footing — and  after  a mighty  annual  contribution 
has  gradually  arisen  out  of  it — and  after  a popu- 
lation has  been  turned  into  the  habit  of  leaning  on 
this  deceitful  foundation — and  after  the  object  has 
become,  not  the  continuance  of  a present  system, 
but  the  retracement  of  our  path  up  to  the  state  of 
matters  which  took  place  at  its  commencement. 
The  simple  abolition  of  the  method,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  carry  along  with  it  the  grossest 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  present  generation  of 
paupers.  They  must  be  seen  out- -and  in  as  great 
sufficiency  too  as  they  were  led  to  expect  under 
the  present  arrangement.  Every  expectation 
countenanced  by  the  present  state  of  things  to 
the  present  race  of  people,  ought,  in  all  equity 
and  humanity,  to  be  realized.  And  the  great 
practical  difficulty  is,  how  to  combine  this  object 
with  that  of  conducting  the  management  of  this 
city  concern  back  again  to  its  old  footing,  and  the 
population  of  the  city  to  their  old  habits  and  their 
old  expectations.  Had  matters  from  the  first  been 
left  to  themselves,  there  might  have  been  no 
necessity  for  a more  extended  ecclesiastical  provi- 
sion, in  as  far  as  pauperism  is  concerned;  however 
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imperiously  such  an  extension  might  be  called  for 
on  higher  grounds,  both  political  and  moral. 
But,  as  the  matter  now  stands  in  the  larger  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  with  the  remainder  that  still 
exists  of  Scottish  habit  and  of  Scottish  feeling 
amongst  their  population,  we  know  not  a single 
expedient  so  practicable  and  so  efficacious,  and 
into  which  all  wdio  are  concerned  will  pass  so 
easily  as  that,  for  the  details  of  which  we  refer  to 
a former  Number  of  this  Journal.*  Let  the  new 
cases  be  met  exclusively  by  the  method  of  collec- 
tions. As  old  cases  die  out,  let  this  method  be 
extended  by  the  building  of  churches.  Let  the 
fields  of  superintendence,  ever  narrowing,  and  ever 
becoming  more  and  more  manageable,  be  left  to 
the  pure  operation  of  gratuitous  benevolence, 
flowing  in  one  great  and  public  channel  through 
the  Kirk-session,  but  flowing,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  in  a degree  of  tenfold  abundance,  through 
the  numerous  and  unperceived  channels  of  private 
humanity.  Let  the  present  ponderous  system 
melt  away  with  the  dying  out  of  the  old  cases,  and 
the  parishes  in  town  be  as  unentangled  with  each 
other  as  parishes  in  the  country.  It  is  not,  we 
lepeat  it,  to  any  power  or  productiveness  in  the 
organ  of  parochial  distribution,  that  we  look  for 
the  main  success  of  this  operation — though  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
a mighty  impulse  wmuld  be  given  to  all  the  collec- 
tions of  the  city.  But  the  substantial,  though 
secret  principle  of  the  reformation  would  consist 
in  the  resurrection,  partly  of  a more  efficient  kind- 

* The  article  immediately  preceding  this  in  the  present  volume. 
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liness  on  the  part  of  givers,  but  principally  of  a 
more  sturdy  and  determined  habit  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  but  for  this  habit,  would 
be  receivers.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  when  com- 
pared with  what  the  poor  can  do  for  themselves, 
and  what,  if  not  cheated  away  from  their  true  in- 
terest by  the  promises  of  a system  which  has  done 
nothing  but  deceive  them  they  are  most  thoroughly 
inclined  to  do,  all  that  a Kirk-session  will  do,  is 
but  a humble  and  fractionary  part  of  the  opera- 
tion ; and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  former  benefit, 
and  not  of  the  latter,  that  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  a plan  which,  in  respect  of  positive 
and  productive  administration,  has  been  most  truly 
characterized  as  no  plan  at  all.* 

Had  the  province  of  common  sense  never  been 
invaded  by  the  subtleties  of  scholastic  argument, 
there  might  have  been  no  use  for  the  science  of 
metaphysics.  But  when  an  acute  metaphysician 
appears  to  darken  the  suggestions  of  this  universal 
and  infallible  guide,  he  must  be  fought  with  his  own 


^ 111  the  parish  of  Dunblane,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  was,  from 
1775  to  1800,  an  assessment  for  the  poor.  The  heritors  at 
length,  on  finding  that  the  number  of  the  poor  had  increased, 
irom  the  inducement  of  a regular  provision  being  made  for  them, 
agreed  for  three  years  to  contribute  voluntarily  a small  sum. 
rhe  experiment  was  made;  the  collections  improved;  and 
idtherto  the  funds  have  proved  adequate,  and  no  assessment  has 
been  levied  for  15  years.  The  number  of  poor  in  1775,  when 
the  assessment  began,  exceeded  50;  but  of  these,  19  only  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  aliment  from  the  heritors.  Shame 
soon  wore  off;  and  the  number,  before  assessments  ceased,  was 
often  above  40.  At  present,  the  number  of  regular  poor  is  10  ; 
— though  there  are  50  who  occasionally  share  in  the  quarterly 
distributions. 

The  collections  very  naturally  decline  in  those  parishes  where 
the  method  of  assessment  is  introduced. 
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weapon,  and  another  metaphysician  must  arise  to 
meet  and  to  overmatch  liim  ; and  a positive  appa- 
ratus of  defence  and  of  controversy  must  be  raised, 
even  though  its  simple  and  terminating  object  is 
just  to  restore  to  common  sense  all  its  preroga- 
tives, and  to  reinstate  this  monitor  in  the  original 
supremacy  which  belongs  to  it. 

In  our  last  article  upon  this  subject,  we  confined 
our  remarks  very  much  to  the  pauperism  of  Scot- 
land ; and  the  main  object  of  them  was  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  an  expedient,  by  which  it  was 
conceived  that  the  whole  of  our  own  country  might 
be  defended  from  the  inroads  of  this  great  moral 
pestilence;  and  even  that  part  of  it  which  had 
already  sustained  an  infection  from  the  contagious 
neighbourhood  of  England,  might  be  restored  to 
that  pure  and  dignified  system  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  We  shall 
still  reserve  ourselves  on  the  question,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  sister  kingdom,  to  some  future  oppor- 
tunity. In  doing  so,  we  imitate  the  caution  that 
seems  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  have  no  doubt, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  mischief  there  is  only 
to  be  exterminated  by  some  such  instrumentality 
as  we  recommend  here  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  application  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people.  But  we  honestly  confess,  that  we  choose 
rather  to  wait  for  more  documents,  and  to  have 
leisure  for  more  consideration,  ere  we  venture 
beyond  the  general  and  elementary  principles  of 
the  subject  in  reference  to  England,  or  confidently 
come  forward  with  the  proposal  of  a remedy  for 
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which,  in  its  various  details  and  modifications,  we 
are  not  yet  prepared.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  such  use  of  the  information  already 
collected,  as  may  keep  alive  the  vigilance  of  our 
own  countrymen,  confirm  those  whom  the  evil  has 
not  yet  reached  in  their  resistance  to  its  very  first 
approaches,  and  convince  those  who  have  suffered 
it  to  obtain  an  incipient  footing  amongst  them, 
that,  if  they  do  not  speedily  retrace  the  unwise 
movement  into  which  they  have  fallen,  they  will 
soon  find  themselves  entangled  in  a path,  where, 
at  every  footstep,  they  must  entail  a new  burden 
on  the  wealth  of  their  parish,  and  a new  aggrava- 
tion on  the  distress  and  poverty  which  abound  in  it. 

And  first,  it  appears  from  this  Report,  that 
after  the  principle  of  a legal  assessment  has  begun 
to  be  acted  upon,  there  is  no  one  expedient  within 
the  reach  of  human  skill  by  which  the  progress 
and  increase  of  pauperism  can  be  arrested.  W e 
often  hear,  in  the  course  of  argumentation  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  in  the  abuses  of  it.  It  would  be  most 
obliging  to  let  us  know  what  these  abuses  are, 
and  what  is  the  practical  remedy  against  them. 
For  this  is  a great  deal  more  than  has  yet  trans- 
pired during  the  experience  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries.  Fhe  people  most  inteiested  in  keep- 
ing dowm  the  mischief,  have  not  yet  made  the  dis- 
covery. The.history  of  all  the  parishes  in  Eng- 
land evinces,  that  if  the  principle  be  admitted  to 
exist,  it  sends  forth  a malignant  influence,  which 
cannot  be  stayed  by  any  of  the  varieties  of  practi- 
cal management  that  have  yet  been  resorted  to, 
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or  by  any  of  the  devices  of  practical  wisdom  which 
have  yet  been  suggested.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
there  has  been  a steady  progression  of  the  evil, 
and  that  greatly  beyond  the  progress  of  the  wealth 
or  population  of  the  country.  The  chief  and 
almost  solitary  example  of  a retrograde  movement 
in  the  parochial  expenditure  which  offers  itself  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  is  just  such  an  ex- 
ample as,  more  than  any  other,  will  hold  out  a 
warning  voice  to  our  Scottish  landholders.  It  is 
the  example  of  a parish,  where,  by  the  wise  and 
vigorous  management  of  its  clergyman,  the  main- 
tenance of  its  poor  has  been  reduced,  in  course 
of  time,  from  £900  to  £500  a-'year  ; — leaving  this 
latter  sum  to  be  expended  on  the  pauperism  of  a 
parish  containing  a population  of  about  one  thou- 
sand.* This  is  all  the  fruit  of  a very  rare  and 

* Examination  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Vivian.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  the  parish  ? — Nearly  twenty  years.  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rate  at  the  time  that  you  first  came  into  the 
parish? — L.900  a-year  : during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  last 
century,  it  got  from  L.  100  by  degrees  to  L 900.  What  has  been 
its  progress  from  the  time  you  first  came  into  the  parish  to  the 
present  time? — It  has  retrograded  since;  it  has  got  from  L.900. 
to  L.500,  Has  it  ever  been  lower  ? — Very  little  : perhaps  L.450. 
Is  L.500  the  amount  now  ? — It  amounts  this  year  to  about  L.600 
from  various  circumstances ; from  the  dearness  of  provisions,  and 
the  trouble  of  removing  persons. — Appendix  to  the  Report^  p.  115. 

A very  great  reduction  also  was  effected  by  means  of  a vigilant 
superintendence  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  in  the  parish 
of  North  Mimms,  Hertfordshire ; and  yet,  after  all,  the  yearly 
expense  is  L.600  to  a population  of  1001.  The  two  following 
questions,  among  many  others,  were  put  to  him  : — From  your 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  labouring  classes,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose has  been  the  cause  of  the  general  increase  of  poor-rates,  and 
the  decrease  of  happiness  among  them  ? — Losing  the  feeling  of 
independence  they  had,  and  their  indifference  about  taking  relief. 
Do  you  believe  there  is  any  thing  can  effectually  apply  a remedy, 
but  renovating  those  feelings  ? — By  not  paying  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  relief*  you  will  re-establish  it. 
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miraculous  achievement ; and  it  goes  most  strik- 
ingly to  prove,  that  no  modification  which  can  be 
practised  under  the  principle  of  a compulsory  pro- 
vision, will  ever  make  head  against  the  bare  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  the  principle  itself.  And 
even  in  Scotland,  where  some  mysterious  charm 
has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  mere  construc- 
tion of  our  courts  of  supply,  let  this  principle  once 
make  its  appearance  amongst  them,  and,  as  it  by 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  all  the  divinations  of  all  the  wise 
men  will  be  swallowed  up  and  brought  to  nothing 
by  it.  The  Kirk-session,  with  the  minister  at  its 
head,  which  seems  to  many  so  goodly  an  apparatus, 
and  to  which,  by  our  Southern  neighbours,  some- 
thing like  a fancied  omnipotence  has  been  ascribed, 
will  oppose  a barrier  feeble  and  flimsy  as  cobweb, 
to  the  wide-wasting  operation  of  a principle  so 
iiregnant  with  all  moral  and  with  all  physical  dis- 
order. It  is  true,  that  in  none,  even  of  our  con- 
taminated parishes,  have  we  yet  attained  to  the 
strength  and  the  virulence  of  disease  which  exist  m 
England.  But  this,  we  are  persuaded,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  time  for  the  development  ot 
the  mischief,  and  not  to  any  superior  wisdom  ot 
management.  We  know  that  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  like  to  be  lulled  into  a very  tatal 
security  upon  this  subject,  because  the  burden  yet 

Who  can  doubt  the  desirableness  of  the  former  expedient  an^d 
who  can  but  suspect  the  efficacy  of  the  latter,  when  he  ‘-•ontem- 
nlates  the  actuaUxpenditure  which  still  remains  in  each  of  these 
^ And  besides  it  is  a reduction  effected  by  extraordi 

vTi«.c  “td  tt'vity  ; and  that  anrely  is  not  a good  log.s- 

”aUve  nvrangemant  which  .6, ui.es,  fov  its  safe  adm.n.strat.on, 
sucran  agency  as  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  very  rare  and  uncom- 

mon  instances. 


Av. 
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in  the  Scottish  parishes  is  so  small,  when  com- 
pared with  the  burden  on  the  parishes  of  England. 

They  look  only  to  the  present  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure, when  they  ought  to  look  to  the  rate  of 
acceleration.  It  is  saying  but  little,  and  marvel- 
lously little,  in  an  English  ear,  that  the  assessment 
for  the  poor  of  Barony  parish,  containing  a popu- 
lation of  forty-three  thousand,  should  be  only  three 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  present 
year.  But  it  really  appears  to  us  equivalent  to 
pronouncing  a sentence  of  extinction  on  the  whole 
landed  wealth  of  that  parish,  when  we  add,  that 
the  principle  of  a legal  assessment  was  only  intro- 
duced into  that  parish  in  1810,  at  which  time  the 
heritors  contributed  just  six  hundred  pounds  to 
the  poor.;  and  that  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
years,  their  burden  has  thus  increased  nearly  six 
times.*  We  have  not  yet,  indeed,  in  any  of  our 
parishes  where  the  compulsory  method  has  been 
introduced,  nearly  come  up  to  the  average  expen- 
diture of  England.!  But,  in  the  great  mass  of 

* Till  1810,  the  heritors  made  up  from  themselves  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Session,  without  havino^ 
recourse  to  any  assessment  upon  the  landholders  ; and  the  whole 
expense  of  niaintaininjr  the  poor  seldom  exceeded  L.600  per 
annum.  Since  that  period  it  has  considerably  increased,  till  this  |. 

year  (1817)  it  will  be  considerably  above  L.3000.  And  all  this 
is  independent  of  the  extraordinary  relief  granted  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  last  winter.  |i  * 

t The  followinj?  are  some  examples  of  the  expenditure  in  | | 

Scottish  parishes  where  assessments  have  been  introduced,  which  i ; 

tlie  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  with  the  expenditure  already 
quoted,  of  parishes  which  are  yet  free  from  assessments.  \ 

Parish  County.  Population.  Total  Funds.  I 

St  Boswell’s,  Roxburgh,  508  L.63  4 0 

Galashiels,  Selkirk,  986  225  10  0 1 

Innerleithen,  Ditto,  672  95  0 0 I 

Selkirk,  Ditto,  2466  224  16  0 : 
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such  parishes,  we  are  in  full  and  rapid  careei 
towards  it.*  It  is  this  which  ought  to  convince 
us,  that  after  the  principle  is  once  admitted,  it  is 
mockery  to  think  of  counteracting  it  by  any  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  modification  or 
detail.  It  is  this  which  ought  to  alarm  us  into 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  disease  is  to  be  exter- 
minated at  all,  it  must  be  combated  in  its  prin- 
ciple ; and  that  we  must  stop  at  nothing  short  ot 
rooting  out  the  principle  where  it  exists  of  re- 
pelling it  where  it  is  unknown. 

And,  that  this  is  very  nearly  the  opinion  oi 

the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pears evident,  from  their  utter  hopelessness  of 
any  substantial  reformation  being  effected  by 
any  thing  short  of  a radical  change  of  the  whole 

system.! 

. The  following  are  some  examples  of  this  increase  in  parishes 
where  assessments  have  been  introdnced 

.".r  'jh.  5 

LTdlpf  6°d“rand  for  Rollon  L:Im  5s  and  UU2  I'is,  6d. 
Parishes  of  equal  population  in  Fife,  where  there  are  no  ass^s- 

meats,  occur  with  expenditures  helow  L-20.  ''■“f ''"f  gj 

In  East  Kilbride,  the  supply  to  the  poor  in  1 790, » as  L.34  6s.  8d., 
and  in  1810,  was  L.213  2s.  6d.  In  Coldstream,  it  >'*5  »t  the 
rata  o”  L 208  yearlv  in  1790  1 and  L.628  in  1816.  A Linton, 
L 20  in  ,790,  without  assessments , and  L.90  in  1815  with  them. 
In  Jeibuih,  the  assessment  in  1790  was  L.141  8s.  5d. , and 
the  averai^e  from  1811  to  1815,  was  L.350  6s.  4d. 

t ‘ Your  Committee  forbear  to  expatiate  on  these  considera- 

tions  which  have  pressed  themselves  on 

have  said  enough  to  show  the  grounds  which  induce  them  to 

think  that  the  iLouring  classes  can  only  be 
more  hopelessly  into  the  evils  of  pauperism,  by  the  »Unt  ap 
plication  of  additional  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  l>y  P^ 
rate.  True  benevolence  and  real  charity  point  to  other  means 
which  your  Committee  cannot  so  well  express  as  in  the  emphatic 
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It  IS  true,  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  pronounced  a different  opinion  upon 
this  subject ; and  that  is,  that  the  general  system 
of  the  English  poor-laws  ought  to  be  essentially 
maintained,  because  so  interwoven  with  the  habits 
of  the  people.*  Still,  however,  the  lesson  held 
out  to  Scotland,  instead  of  being  weakened,  is 
made  more  impressive  by  this  testimony  than 
lefore.  For,  granting  this  to  be  a sufficient  rea- 
son why  a people  should  retain  poor-laws  who 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  them,  there  surely  can- 
not be  a stronger  reason  alleged  why  a people 
who  have  not  poor-laws  should  keep  out  of  the 
habit  of  them ; or  against  the  introduction  of  a 
system  oppressive  to  one  order  of  society,  and  pro- 
ductive, not  of  comfort,  but  of  corruption  to 
another,  than  to  be  told,  that  after  it  is  intro- 
duced and  persisted  in,  all  recovery  from  it  is 
hopeless  or  impossible. 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  offer  a more  distinct 
or  judicious  testimony,  than  that  given  by  a Com- 
mittee of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  are  now  accumulating,  in  com- 
munications from  the  various  parishes  of  the  coun- 
try, a very  rich  and  valuable  mass  of  materials.! 

language  of  Mr  Burke “ Patience,  labour,  sobriety,  frugality, 

and  religion,  should  be  recommended  to  them  ; all  the  rest  is 
downright  fraud.”  Report,  p.  2. 

* ‘ The  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  general 
system  of  these  laws,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  ought,  in  the  consideration  of  any  measures  to  be  adopted 
lor  their  amelioration  and  improvement,  to  be  essentially  main- 
ained.^  Lords  Committee  Report, 
t The  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  state — ‘ That  it  is 
dear  to  them,  that  in  almost  all  the  country  parishes  which  have 
hitherto  come  under  their  notice,  where  a regular  assessment  has 
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As  the  progress  of  the  evil,  then,  cannot  be 
arrested  when  once  introduced,  it  is  of  importance 
to  know  w'hat  is  the  kind  of  consummation  in 
which  it  terminates.  And  here  we  are  unfortu- 
nately not  left  to  the  mere  exercise  of  anticipation; 
for  the  consummation  has  already  taken  place  in 
several  parishes  in  England,  and  a number  more 
are  upon  the  very  verge  of  it ; and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  tending  to  it,  and  that  most 
rapidly  and  resistlessly.  From  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive Report  before  us,  it  appears  that  the 
poor’s- rates,  in  some  parishes,  form  so  large  a 
deduction  from  the  rents  of  the  land,  that  it  has 
at  length  ceased  to  be  an  object  to  keep  it  in  cul- 
tivation I It  has  been  actually  vacated  by  its  pro- 
iwietors;  and  as  their  place  of  superintendence 
cannot  be  occupied  by  others  who  have  no  right 
of  superintendence,  tlie  result  is,  that  even  whole 
estates  have  been  as  effectually  lost  to  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  country,  as  if  buried  by  an 
earthquake  under  water,  or  as  if  some  blight  of 
Nature  had  gone  over  them,  and  bereft  them  of 
their  powers  of  vegetation.* 

been  established,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  extent  of  the 
assessment,  have  gradually  and  progressively  increased  from  their 
commencement ; and  that  it  does  appear  to  be  a mattei  of  \er. 
serious  interest  to  the  community  at  large,  to  prevent,  as  tar  as 
possible,  this  practice  from  being  generally  adopted—to  limit  the 
assessments  as  much  as  they  can  be  limited,  where  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  parishes  render  them  inevitable,  am. 

wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  abandon  them.’ 

* ‘ The  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  this  stat  _ 
of  thinffs,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition  from  the  parish  ot 
WombrWge  in  Salop,  which  is  fast  approaching  to  this  state. 
The  petitioners  state,  “ that  the  annual  value  of  lands,  mines  and 
houses,  in  this  parish,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  numerous 
and  increasing  poor,  even  if  the  same  were  set.  free  of  rent ; and 
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We  know  not  if  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  a more  striking  demonstration  than  this, 
of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  attempting  to 
carry  into  practice  a theoretical  speculation,  which, 
under  the  guise,  and  even  with  the  real  purpose  of 
benevolence,  has  for  its  plausible  object  to  equal- 
ize, among  the  children  of  one  common  humanity, 
the  blessings  and  the  fruits  of  one  common  inheri- 
tance. The  truth  is,  that  we  have  not  been  con- 
ducted to  the  present  state  of  our  rights,  and  our 
arrangements  respecting  property,  by  any  artificial 
process  of  legislation  at  all.  The  state  of  pro- 
perty in  which  we  find  ourselves  actually  landed, 
is  the  result  of  a natural  process,  under  which  all 
that  a man  earns  by  his  industry  is  acknowledged 
to  be  his  own;  or,  when  the  original  mode  of  acqui- 
sition is  lost  sight  of,  all  that  a man  has  retained 
by  long  and  undisturbed  possession,  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  his  own  also.  Legislation 
ought  to  do  no  more  than  barely  recognise  these 
principles,  and  defend  its  subjects  against  the  vio- 
lation of  them.  And  when  she  attempts  more 
than  this — when  she  ofiers  to  tamper  with  the 

that  these  circumstances  will  inevitably  compel  the  occupiers  of 
lands  and  mines  to  relinquish  them  ; and  the  poor  will  be  without 
relief,  or  any  known  mode  of  obtaining  it,  unless  some  assistance 
be  speedily  afforded  them.”  And  your  Committee  apprehend, 
from  the  petition  before  them,  that  this  is  only  one  of ^ many 
parishes  that  are  fast  approaching  to  a state  of  dereliction.  Re 

porf,  p.  20.  -II  • u 

It  appears,  by  the  petition  sent  up  from  the  parish,  that  it  has 
a population  of  1900,  of  whom  620  are  chargeable  to  the  parish 

as  paupers that  the  whole  annual  sum  rateable  to  the  support 

of  the  poor  is  L.1605  3s.  7d — that  the  expenditure  for  three 
months  was  L.602  7s.  4d, — and  that,  of  course,  at  this  rate,  the 
expenditure  for  a whole  year  would  greatly  exceed  the  yearly 
value  of  the  property  liable  to  this  assessment, 

VOL.  XX.  P 
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great  arrangements  of  Nature,  by  placing  the 
rights  and  the  securities  of  property  on  a footing 
different  from  that  of  Nature— when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  English  poor-laws,  she  does  so  under  the 
pretence,  and  doubtless,  too,  with  the  honest 
design,  of  establishing  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  a nearer  equality  of  enjoyment ; we  know 
not  in  what  way  violated  Nature  could  have  in- 
flicted on  the  enterprise  a more  signal  and  instruc- 
tive chastisement,  than  when  the  whole  territory 
of  this  plausible  but  presumptuous  experiment  is 
made  to  droop  and  to  wither  under  it,  as  if  struck 
by  a judgment  from  Heaven,  till  at  length  that 
Earth,  out  of  which  the  rich  draw  all  their  wealth, 
and  the  poor  all  their  subsistence,  refuses  to 
nourish  the  children  who  have  abandoned  her,  and 
both  parties  are  involved  in  the  wreck  of  one  com- 
mon and  overwhelming  visitation. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  mam 
object  to  which  we  have  restricted  ourselves,  that 
of  keeping  our  own  part  of  the  country  untainted 
by  this  sore  evil ; and  for  this  purpose,  let  us  go 
back  and  offer  a few  remarks  upon  it,  in  its  incipi- 
ent and  least  repulsive  form.  And  first,  we  are 
in  great  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  an  imita- 
tion of  the  English  system,  in  many  of  our  parishes, 
by  a desire  to  rid  our  respective  neighbourhoods 
of  the  annoyance  of  begging.  Now,  it  should 
alw’ays  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  great  and  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  this  vicious  system  was  in- 
stituted, was  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.  For 

• ‘ It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  statutes  antecedent 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  generally  directed  to  the 
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our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we  have  long  thought, 
that  in  the  zeal  of  regulation  against  the  nuisance 
of  public  begging,  some  of  the  clearest  principles, 
both  of  Nature  and  of  Christianity,  have  been 
violated.  As  disciples  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  cannot  but  think  that,  if  told  bv  our  Saviour 
to  give  to  him  that  asketh^  there  must  be  some 
thing  radically  wrong  in  an  attempt,  on  our  part, 
to  extinguish  that  very  condition  on  which  he  hath 
made  the  duty  of  giving  to  depend.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  to  commit  an  act  of  direct  and  formal 
disobedience  against  the  precept  itself,  is  not 
more  rebellious  than  to  point  an  act  of  prohibition 
against  the  offering,  or  the  existing  of  those  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  performance  of  the 
precept  is  required  of  us.  At  all  events,  we  see 
no  alternative  between  an  entire  and  authoritative 
suppression  of  mendicity,  and  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  authors  of  this  suppression,  to  ascer- 
tain the  circumstances  of  those  whom  they  have 
thus  interdicted,  and  to  make  provision  for  ail  the 
actual  want  that  is  made  known  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations.  Those  who  are 
destitute,  must  be  relieved  somehow — and  must 
have  some  way  of  making  their  wants  known:  and 
therefore  we  see  no  alternative  between  the  allow- 
ance of  mendicity  under  some  modification  or 
other,  and  the  establishment  of  the  very  system 
which  is  now  bearing  so  oppressively  down  upon 
the  country.  And  we  do  confess,  that,  rather 


relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  by  the  conti'ibutions  of  the  church, 
and  the  alms  of  the  charitable,  and  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy 
and  idleness.’  Report,  p.  1. 
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than  have  such  a system,  we  would  sit  down 
under  mendicity  in  its  very  worst  form  ; we  would 
let  it  roam  unrestricted  and  at  large,  as  it  does  in 
France  5 w'e  would  suffer  it  to  rise,  without  any 
control,  to  the  height  of  unlicensed  vagrancy ; and 
are  most  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  even  under 
such  an  economy,  the  whole  poverty  of  the  land 
would  be  disposed  of  at  less  expense  to  the  higher 
orders,  and  with  vastly  less  both  of  suffering  and 
depravity  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.* 

But  at  present,  we  are  only  speaking  in  terms 
of  comparison  between  a very  bad  thing,  and  a 
thing  that  we  conceive  to  be  much  worse.  Con- 
sidering the  matter  absolutely,  we  hold  this  last 
state  of  things  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  right  or 
desirable,  and  should  wish  to  see  the  distinction 
well  established  in  the  public  mind  between  the 
two  states  of  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy.  The  lat- 
ter brings  to  my  door  a host  of  unknown  cases 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  former  may  be 
so  restricted  as  to  bring  to  my  door  only  such 
cases  of  a small  and  manageable  parish  as  could 
be  ascertained  by  an  easy  act  of  inquiry,  and  as, 
in  fact,  might  become  the  familiar  objects  of  my 

*■  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  extract 
of  a communication  from  the  parish  of  Maybole,  in  Ayrshi^re. 
‘ It  is  also  to  be  observed,  as  to  the  parish  of  Maybole,  that,  while 
some  pains  were  taken  to  discourage  itinerant  beggars  from  re- 
mote places,  the  aged  and  infirm  belonging  to  the  parish  were  not 
prevented  from  begging  within  the  parish.  It  is  believed,  that 
an  interference  to  prevent  the  seeking  of  alms  by  the  aged  and 
infirm  within  their  own  parish  is  unwise,  and  necessarily  attended 
with  many  had  consequences.  The  system,  therefore,  of  sup- 
pressing all  begging  in  the  country  parishes,  is,  it  is  apprehended, 
the  first  step  to  the  evils  of  a poor’s-rate  ; and  although  proposed, 
was  not  adopted,  in  the  parish  of  Maybole.’ 
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habitual  kindliness  and  regard.  In  all  the  aspects, 
indeed,  of  this  interesting  question,  are  we  con- 
stantly met  by  the  mighty  advantage  of  a more 
extended  parochial  subdivision.  Let  a large  town 
be  thrown  into  manageable  and  independent  dis- 
tricts, within  each  of  which  the  moral  influence  of 
Christian  education,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  acquain- 
tanceship may  be  so  concentered  as  to  tell  with 
effect  on  the  general  habits  of  the  population — and, 
though  permission  to  beg  were  granted  within  the 
limits  of  every  such  district,  the  practice  of  begging, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  never  obtrude  itself  on 
the  community  as  a glaring  and  insufferable  nui- 
sance. There  is,  we  are  aware,  a prevailing,  but 
we  conceive  a most  erroneous  opinion,  that  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  town  could  never  be  upheld 
at  this  rate — and  that,  unless  a stream  of  relief 
comes  to  them  from  the  wealthier  quarters,  they 
must  sink  under  the  burden  of  a poverty,  for  the 
alleviation  of  which  they  possess  no  means  within 
themselves.  Now  we  can  venture  to  affirm,  and  to 
the  infinite  honour  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
that  all  which  the  rich  ijive  to  the  poor  in  private 
beneficence^  is  but  a mite  and  a trifle  when  com- 
pared with  what  the  poor  give  to  one  another:  And, 
on  the  strength  of  this  remark,  which  may  be  veri- 
fied in  many  different  ways,  we  do  confidently  main- 
tain, that,  under  a system  of  parochial  mendicity, 
established  in  a town  which  had  carried  to  its  right 
extent  the  method  of  parochial  subdivision,  there 
would  not  be  one  case  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gra- 
tuitous benevolence  which  issued  through  the  or- 
gan of  the  Kirk-session,  which  would  not  be  met 
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and  provided  for  by  the  gratuitous  benevolence  of 
those  who  gave  to  them  that  asked;  and  more, 
that,  were  this  economy  instituted,  and  in  full 
operation,  even  the  last  resource  of  mendicity 
would,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
be  anticipated  by  the  desirable  and  salutary  influ- 
ence of  other  principles.  For  the  poor,  at  least 
in  our  country,  have  honourable  feelings;  and,  ere 
they  made  so"  degrading  a transition  in  the  eyes  of 
their  immediate  acquaintances,  they  would,  gene- 
rally speaking,  put  forth  all  the  industry  and  all  the 
economy  of  which  they  are  capable.  And  neigh- 
bours have  compassionate  feelings;  and,  ere  they 
suffered  one  of  their  own  familiars  to  make  such 
an  exposure,  they  would  ward  off  his  evil  day  by 
a thousand  little  acts  of  liberality.  And  such 
rich  persons  as  maybe  connectod  with  the  district, 
have  compassionate  feelings  too;  and  many  of  them 
would  rejoice  in  the  object  of  keeping  an  honest 
family  from  the  street,  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  gratifying  achievements  of  benevolence.  And 
thus,  the  consequent  mendicity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, that  looks  at  present  so  appalling,  would 
never,  in  fact,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a very  small 
and  manageable  concern.  At  our  present  distance 
from  this  arrangement,  we  do  not  say  that  it  could 
be  summoned  up  by  an  instantaneous  act  of  crea- 
tion. But  surely,  it  were  well,  in  our  cities,  to 
take  a commencing  movement  towards  it;  and  we 
are  assured  that,  by  throwing  the  entire  mass  into 
such  sections,  as  should  afford  to  individual  charity 
a certain  and  well  known  range  for  its  operations, 
they  would  do  what  never  can  be  done  with  the 
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unwieldy  whole,  by  all  the  strength  and  sagacity 
of  committeeship.* 

There  is  another  cause  through  which  a parish 
might  be  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  poor-rates; 
and  that  is,  a desire  to  equalize  the  burden  of  the 
expenditure  among  all  who  are  liable.  We  have 
occasion  to  know  that  this  has  acted  as  a powerful 
temptation  to  resident  heritors  in  many  of  our  par- 
ishes. And  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  act  as  a salu- 
tary remembrance  to  them,  that  this  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  great  and  impelling  causes  which  gave 

• There  is  an  attempt  now  making  to  restrict  mendicity  within 
parochial  limits  in  Fifeshire ; and  the  plan  has  already  taken  ef- 
feet  in  some  of  the  parishes.  Dysart  is,  mainly  speaking,  a mauu- 
facturin«-  parish,  and  contains  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants.  Its 
avera'^'e  annual  expenditure  on  the  poor,  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  been  L.277  13s.  This  is  exclusive  of  subscriptions  raised  to 
meet  one  or  two  extraordinary  pressures  on  the  operative  popu- 
lation. In  this  parish,  badges  have  lately  been  issued  by  the  Kirk- 
session,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  authorizing  those  who  wear 
them  to  beg  within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  They  are  rastricted 
to  one  day°  in  the  week,  on  which  they  make  their  round,  and 
leave  the  inhabitants  an  entire  exemption  from  this  annoyance 
for  the  remaining  six  days.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  number  of  beggars  is  very  greatly  beyond  the  average  of  the 
other  parishes  in  that  neighbourhood.  Among  nine  adjoining 
parishes,  from  which  there  are  definite  statements  as  to  this  point, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  beggars  is  twenty-one. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that,  under  every  possible  arrangement, 
our  main  dependence  must  still  be  laid  on  the  spirit  and  principle 
of  the  population ; that  if  the  morale  of  a parish  be  neglected, 
even  this  well-looking  arrangement  may  come  in  time  to  be  oppres- 
sive ; and  we  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  our  appre- 
hension, that,  if  the  means  of  Christian  instruction  are  greatly 
short  of  the  number,  this  very  mendicity  may  come  at  length  to 
be  so  counted  on,  and  so  overdone,  as  altogether  to  transform 
that  parish  out  of  the  Scottish  character  which  originally  belonged 
to  it.  And  we  should  feel  it  as  a reproach  to  any  parish,  if  the 
previous  expedients  of  secret  relief  from  neighbours,  and  of  dis- 
creet  and  timelv  ministrations  on  the  part  of  the  Kirk-session, 
were  not  effectual  in  saving  from  this  humiliating  resort  every 
one  individual  who  had  sustained  a decent  reputation  in  his  better 
days. 
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rise  to  the  pauperism  of  England.*  Let  them  rest 
assured,  that  it  were  greatly  better  for  themselves 
to  sustain,  at  all  times,  the  burden  of  the  poor, 
so  long  as  they  are  provided  for  by  gratuitous 
benevolence,  than  to  sustain,  at  all  times,  their 
legal  fraction  of  that  burden,  after  the  method  of  a 
compulsory  provision  is  introduced— that  it  were 
better  for  them  to  be  singly  at  the  expense  of 
warding  off  this  mischievous  system  from  their 
parishes,  than  with  the  view  of  compelling  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  take  a share,  to  be  jointly  at 
the  expense  of  an  assessment  with  the  other  heri- 
tors; And  we  trust  that  this  consideration  will  have 
its  seasonable  influence  upon  them,  at  those  times 
when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
'^®ry  just  and  natural  desire  for  an  equality  of 
parochial  burdens  among  all  the  proprietors. 

But  by  far  the  most  prominciit,  and  by  far  the 
most  useful  lesson  which  this  Report  holds  out  to 
us,  is  the  mighty  influence  of  habit  and  of  character 
among  the  people  over  the  whole  of  this  speculation. 
In  the  course  of  the  examination,  this  is  always  ob- 
truding itself  as  the  main  and  indispensable  element 
of  the  whole  business.  When  we  read  of  such  a 
difleience  ot  expenditure  between  a Scottish  and 
English  parish  of  equal  population  and  apparent 
means,  as  that  of  £50  and  of  £1500,  we  are  apt 
to  wonder  by  what  power  or  process  of  arithmetic 
such  a phenomenon  can  be  explained.  Now,  the 

* This  new  and  important  principle  of  compulsory  provision 
for  the  impotent,  and  for  setting  to  work  the  able,  originated, 
without  doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest  humanity,  and  was  di- 
rected to  the  equitable  purpose  of  preventing  this  burden  fallin<>- 
exclusively  upon  the  charitable.” — Report,  p.  7.  ® 
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single  element  of  character  explains  it.*  The  arith- 
metic of  the  question  finds  its  entire  solution  in  the 
actual  savings  of  economy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  actual  squanderings  of  inconsideration  and  pro- 
fligacy on  the  other:  And  when,  to  this,  we  add  the 
dissolution  of  the  ties  of  relationship  which  obtains 
in  the  latter  country,  we  have,  in  fact,  the  whole 
materials  of  the  computation  before  us.  Now,  this 
is  the  precise  point  upon  which  the  present  help- 
lessness of  England  turns.  There,  they  have  to  re- 
cover a character  for  their  population,  which,  here, 
we  have  only  to  perpetuate : There,  they  have  to 
implant  a new  habit,  while  here  we  have  only  to 
ward  off  contamination  from  an  old  one:  There, 
they  have  to  emerge  from  an  abyss  in  which  they 
have  been  fastening  and  deepening  for  200  years, 
while  here  there  is  not  yet  a city  of  our  land  where, 
by  a measure  of  promptitude,  the  population  may 
not  still  be  recalled  from  that  descending  way 
upon  wLich  they  have  entered.  It  is  upon  this 
consideration,  not  less  powerful  than  it  is  import- 
ant, that  we  ground  our  appeal  to  the  whole  influ- 
ence and  patronage  of  the  country — that  we  wmuld 
turn  their  eye  to  that  which,  after  every  species  of 
mechanism  has  been  tried  and  found  ineffectual, 
must  at  length  be  recurred  to  as  the  essential  and 
elementary  principle  of  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  nation.  And  we  call  upon  them  to  have  a 
care  lest,  by  a corrupt  exercise  of  patronage,  or 

* We  of  course  deduct  from  this  observation  all  that  part  of 
the  expenditure  which  goes,  in  the  shape  of  poor’s  money,  to  the 
payment  of  wages — a consideration  into  which  we  have  not  yet 
entered,  but  which  must  be  admitted  to  an  important  place  in  the 
argument,  whenever  we  count  ourselves  prepared,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  all  its  details,  for  the  question  of  English  pauperism. 
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rochial  relief,  where  they  belong  to  a benefit  society,  even  when 
what  they  get  is  reduced  from  fourteen  to  two  shillings ; for  they 
have  a scale  to  go  by.  Such  has  been  their  moral  conduct,  and 
their  good  character,  that,  from  the  hands  of  the  neighbours,  or 
some  society,  they  are  taken  care  of.’ — App.  p.  76. 

“ I have  others,  who  pride  themselves  in  saying  they  never 
take  weekly  money  ; and  those  individuals  who  never  take  weekly 
money  are  much  more  regular  in  their  work  ; they  earn  more  ; 
they  are  more  economical  and  more  industrious  ; and,  generally 
speaking,  they  do  their  work  better.  I have  never  known  an  in- 
stance scarcely  of  families  of  that  description  coming  to  want,  or 
having  recourse  to  parochial  relief.  But  those  who  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  drawing  money  every  week,  let  them  earn  what 
thev  will,  if  they  are  out  of  work  a week  or  two,  are  destitute.” 
(p.  73.)  “ A man  who  would  come  for  parochial  relief,  and  a 

man  who  would  spend  all  he  got,  is  the  same  thing,  (p.  75.) 
“ Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  the  parish  for 
relief  men  who  were  of  an  economical  character?  1 think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the  feelings  which 
they  would  then  acquire,  to  apply  for  parish  relief?”  (p.  101.) 
“ Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  habit  of  providence  and  the  feel- 
ing of  necessity,  on  their  own  part,  to  provide  for  themselves,  has 
decreased  ? Certainly  it  has  that  feeling  of  independence  has 
certainly  decreased— the  desire  of  maintaining  their  families  by 
their  labour  has  decreased  I fear.”  (p.  86.)  “ Have  you  known 

instances  of  their  receiving  that  (from  18s.  to  25s.)  for  weeks 
together,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  temporary  want  of  work,  come 
to  the  parish  ? Not  among  the  persons  we  employ ; they  are  of 
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And  here  we  cannot  omit  another  class  of  inter- 
esting testimonies  about  Savings  Banks  and  Benefit 
Societies.  We  cannot  but  think  that  some  of  the 

a different  description ; but  among  the  coal-heavers,  and  those 
whose  business  requires  them  to  drink  a good  deal,  they  spend 
the  whole,  and  are  not  provident ; therefore,  if  they  are  a week 
out  of  work,  many  of  them  are  upon  the  poor-rates  ; and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I consider,  if  they  had  not  the  dernier  resort  of 
the  poor-rates,  they  must  reserve  something.”  (p.  86.)  “ Do  the 
poor  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  themselves  before  they  come  to 
the  workhouse  ? I fear  there  are  exceptions  to  that.  There  are 
some  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  do  what  we  will,  and 
others  are  unwilling  to  come  in  ; some,  if  they  are  put  out  to-day, 
will  get  in  in  a few  days’  time.”  (p.  94.)  *•  In  those  parishes  in 
which  you  are  so  much  interested,  and  in  which  such  pains  are 
taken  to  avoid  new  settlements,  in  what  way  have  the  present  per- 
sons who  have  settlements  acquired  them  ? By  perjury  some  of 
them  ? Are  early  marriages  frequent  in  your  parishes?  Certainly. 

Do  you  think  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  have  been  much  de- 
teriorated of  late  vears?  Very  much.  (p.  134.) 

“ Do  children  often  apply,  and  say  their  parents  will  not  sup- 
port them?  Not  very  often;  the  parents  generally  come  vvith 
them.  Have  you  many  cases  of  individuals  abandoning  their  fa- 
milies, and  leaving  them  to  the  parish  ? Not  many.  (p.  91.) 

“ Do  the  young  poor  show,  in  many  instances,  a disposition  to 
help  their  parents?  We  do  not  know  much  of  that,  (p.95.)  Do 
vou  see  any  disposition  in  the  young  poor  to  help  their  parents, 
by  giving  them  any  of  their  earnings  ? No  ; the  poor-rate  pre- 
vents that ; they  must  go  to  the  parish.  Have  you  many  public 
houses  in  your  parish?  Yes;  we  have  five;  we  had  another; 
and  I did  all  I could  to  make  them  scarcer.  Does  much  of  the 
parish  money  fitivl  its  way  there  ? A great  deal ; the  publicans 
are  so  poor,  from  being  numerous,  they  are  supposecj  to  do  any 
thing  to  get  men  into  their  houses.  Do  you  think  limiting  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  parishes,  generally,  would  be  a mea- 
sure that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  poor-rates?  I think  very 
much;  I think  the  difference  between  three  houses  and  six  would 

turn  mat  y drunken  men  into  sober.’  (p.  124.) 

From  the  above  it  appears,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
abandonment  of  parents  by  their  children  is  far  more  freqtient 
than  the  abandonment  of  the  children  by  their  parents  ; and  yet 
the  writer  of  this  has  at  present  before  him  a printed  advertise- 
ment of  last  July,  containing  a list  of  54  parents  who  had  abscon- 
ded from  their  families,  and  left  them  chargeable  to  the  township 
of  Manchester,  of  whom  41  had  disappeared  during  the  course 
of  the  preceding  twelve  month.  This  cruel  and  unnatural  prac-  ^ 
tice,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  system  against  which  we  are 
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witnesses  ascribe  too  much  power  to  them,  in  the 
way  of  forming  a character  among  the  people.  We 
rather  think  that  they  presuppose  such  a character; 

contending,  is  now  beginning  to  be  exemplified  in  some  of  the 
Border  parishes  of  Scotland. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  last  quotation  from  page  124, 
relates  to  the  parish  of  the  very  able  and  intelligent  Mr  Vivian, 
who  appears  to  have  done  all  that  can  be  done,  under  the  method  of 
a compulsory  provision,  for  reducing  the  expenditure  on  the  poor. 
He  has  effected  a reduction  of  from  900Z.  to  600/.  in  a parish, 
while  there  are  many  parishes  in  Scotland,  of  the  same  population, 
that  require  an  expenditure  only  of  20/.  Sterling.  We  consider 
his  last  statements,  then,  as  containing  in  them  the  chief  elements 
of  that  arithmetic  by  which  the  difference  of  charge  between  a 
Scottish  and  an  English  parish  is  to  be  explaine-1.  For  let  it  be 
observed,  that  Mr  Vivian  has  most  wisely,  and  with  great  success, 
discouraged  the  practice  of  allowing,  out  of  the  poor-money,  any 
regular  supply  to  the  wages  of  labour,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  of  his  examination.  “ Is  it  not,  then,  the  prac- 
tice of  y°our  parish,  to  advance  regularly,  weekly,  a sum  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wages  earned  by  your  labourers?  Never;  and  to  that 
I ascribe,  as  much  almost  as  any  thing,  the  diminution  of  the  rates. 
If  a man  has  six  young  children,  no  one  of  which  can  maintain 
itself,  you  do  not  give  any  permanent  relief  beyond  his  earnings  ? 
Never ; occasional  presents,  and  that  very  seldom.  How  did  you 
prevail’  on  the  parish  to  put  an  end  to  that  practice  ? By  strong 
persuasion,  and  by  desiring  them  to  try  the  experiment ; and  it 
answered.  They  immediately  got  into  task-work,  and  got  five- 

and-twenty  shillings  a week.”  (p.  116.) 

We  cannot  close  this  long  extract  of  testimonies  to  the  con- 
nexion that  obtains  between  the  Pauperism  of  England  and  the 
dissolution  of  moral  and  domestic  ties  among  its  people,  without 
offering,  from  the  work  under  review,  one  touching  specimen  of 
the  agency  by  which  all  the  duti<!s,  both  of  society  and  of  rela- 
tionship, are  again  to  be  restored  to  the  land.  “ Have  you  any 
parochial  schools  for  the  infant  poor  in  your  parish  ? A great 
number.  I have  stated  that  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  have 
^reatly  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  drinking  of  spirits  ; but 
there  is  a circumstance  which  has  operated  to  improve  the  morals 
—and  that  is,  the  number  of  schools  to  educate  the  poor ; but 
for  the  increase  of  drinking  spirits,  their  morals  would  have  been 
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and  that,  in  order  to  their  taking  effect,  the  process 
of  extending  such  establishments  must  be  seconded, 
or,  rather,  must  be  synchronized  by  the  great  pro- 
cess of  moralizing  and  christianizing  the  country. 
They  still  leave  this  element  as  indispensable  as 
ever;  and  it  is  such  an  element  as  they  never  can 
supply  by  their  own  unaided  operation.  And  we 
hold  nothing  to  be  more  certain,  than  that,  after 
these  wise  and  salutary  institutions  have  drawn 
around  them  all  who  are  willing  and  industrious, 
there  will  still,  in  every  country  where  education 
is  neglected,  be  such  a remainder  of  unreclaimed 
profligacy,  as  to  afford  a sufficient  basis  for  the 
whole  superstructure  of  our  present  pauperism.* 

this  reason the  individuals  who  send  their  children  to  these 
schools  go  with  them  to  the  respective  places  of  worship  that  these 
children  attend  on  the  Lord’s  day  ; the  children  of  all  the  schools 
are  expected  to  attend  at  a place  of  worship.  Many  of  their 
parents,  who,  before,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  p ace 
of  worship  at  all,  have  been  induced  to  go,  because  their  children 
• attend  there.  Thus,  they  have  been  prevented  from  immoralities 
in  conduct,  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  felt  interested  in  letting 
their  children  appear  decent  and  clean  ; and  this  also  has  tended 
to  increase  habits  of  economy  and  cleanliness  in  the  individual 

parents  themselves.’  (p.  79,  80.)  . 

* “Do  you  think  that  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  has  m- 

creased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  for  their  main- 
tenance?—I speak  of  that  class  of  the  poor  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  regular  parochial  relief;  for  there  are  many  who  can 
still  say,  ‘ thank  God,  I haye  neyer  been  a pauper  ; many  of  them 
belong  to  benefit  clubs.  It  is  rarely  we  have  an  application  from 
any  one  who  belongs  to  a benefit  club,  and  very  rarely  that  I ob- 
serve any  individuals  apply  for  relief  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saving  any  money  ; but  it  is  the  individuals  who  have  never  saved 
any  thing,  let  their  earnings  be  what  they  will.  They  know  they 
can  take  parochial  relief,  and  with  them  their  present  enjoyment 
is  better  than  future  comfort.  Have  you  many  instances  of  the 
lower  description  of  people  making  savings  ?— A great  many. 
What  are  the  wages  out  of  which  they  can  have  saved  ?— Perhaps 
not  so  much  as  those  who  take  relief.  In  proportion  as  individuals 
save  a little  money,  their  morals  are  much  better;  they  husband 
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But  there  is  still  another  consideration  which 
might  serve  to  reconcile  many  to  poor-rates,  and 
which  has  had  its  influence  in  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  in  several  places  of  Scotland, 
and  that  is,  the  imagined  necessity  for  it  which  lies 
in  the  peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  a manu- 
facturing population.  Now,  it  appears  from  this 
Report,  that  there  is  just  as  ready  a principle  of 
coalescence  with  this  system  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  agricultural  districts;  and  that,  if  we 
estimate  the  need  for  the  fund  by  the  extent  of  the 
drafts  which  are  actually  made  upon  it,  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  observable  in  England  be- 

that  little;  and  there  is  a superior  tone  given  to  their  morals; 
and  they  behave  better,  from  knowing  that  they  have  a little 
stake  in  society.  There  are  men  who  can  earn  thirty-five  or  forty 
shillings  a week,  with  the  help  of  their  family  and  children ; and 
if  they  are  out  of  work  a week  they  become  paupers/* — Mr  Haleys 
examination. 

“ Do  you  conceive  that  this  establishment  has  had  a material 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  working  classes  of  your  par- 
ish?— Very  great  indeed.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the 
effect,  if  Friendly  Societies  were  general  ? — That  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  this  Committee.” — Mr  f^ivian's  examination. 

“ Do  you  believe  that  such  establishments  w'ould  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  poor’s  rate  in  proportion  as  they  should  succeed  ? 

I think  that  such  establishments,  if  general  throughout  the 
country,  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  poor’s  rates ; it 
would  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  poor.  I think,  with 
general  education,  savings  banks,  and  such  an  equalization  as  I 
have  stated,  in  a few  years  the  rates  would  vanish  of  themselves. 
Do  you  believe  that  such  establishments  would  have  a tendency 
lo  improv^e  the  morals  of  the  lower  class  of  people? — In  an  incal- 
culable degree/’  (p.  100.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  mere  set- 
ting up  of  a saving  bank  in  a neighbourhood,  would  render  a very 
s-mall  and  subordinate  contribution  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  general  mass  of  character;  that,  at  best,  it  is  but  an  auxiliary 
towards  the  production  of  this  effect ; and  that  nothing  great  or 
serviceable  can  be  effected  in  this  way  by  any  thing  short  of  the 
direct  instrumentality  of  education,  and  more  particularly  of 
Christian  education 
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tween  the  one  and  the  other  uescription  of  parishes. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  seasons  of  depression, 
there  has  uniformly  been  as  great  a call  for  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  additional  to  the  common 
method  of  supply  in  parishes  burdened  with  poor- 
rates,  as  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  no 
compulsory  provision  had  been  established.  And 
it  still  further  appears,  on  comparing  England  and 
Scotland,  that  in  manufacturing  towns,  of  various 
business  and  population,  the  extent  of  their  pauper- 
ism is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  these  circum- 
stances, but  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  the 
compulsory  method  has  had  for  the  development 
of  its  own  mischievous  principle  of  acceleration. 
We  may  gather  also,  from  this  comparison,  that  in 
times  of  great  fluctuation  or  scarcity,  the  distress 
has  always  been  much  greater  m towns  where  this 
method  had  long  been  established,  and  less  in  those 
where  it  had  been  recently  instituted,  and  least  of 
all  in  those  where  it  was  utterly  unknown:  All 
serving  to  prove,  that  under  every  variety  of  human 
condition  and  employment,  this  mischievous  con- 
trivance goes  to  supplant  far  more  effectual  securi- 
ties against  the  sufferings  of  indigence,  than  it  ever 
can  replace;  and  that,  wherever  it  obtains  a footing, 
it  aggravates  the  distress  which  it  proposes  to  do 
away;  and  that,  let  the  mode  of  life,  or  the  mode 
of  industry  be  what  it  will,  individual  man  can  far 
more  easily  find  his  own  way  to  his  own  pre- 
servation from  all  the  ills  and  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, without  such  a regulation  than  with  it;  and 
that  the  only  effect  of  this  regulation  has  been,  not 
to  provide  for  such  peculiar  necessities  as  are  found 
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to  prevail  in  one  district,  and  to  have  no  place  in 
another;  but  to  assimilate  all  the  districts  of  the 
land  into  one  common  condition  of  clamorous  and 
unrelieved  poverty,  iostered  by  the  hand  that  was 
lifted  up  to  destroy  it,  and  imbittered  by  the  misery 
of  a system  that  has  done  nothing  but  delude  the 
people  by  its  deceitful  smiles,  and  its  unsubstan- 
tial promises.* 

* As  a proof  that  the  augmentation  of  poor-rates  grows  as 
rapidly  in  agricultural  as  in  manufacturing  districts,  we  have 
presented  to  us,  in  the  Report,  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  the 
two  most  agricultural  counties  of  England.  In  the  county  of 
Hereford,  the  expenditure,  in  1776,  was  10,o93Z.  7s.  2d.;  and  in 
1815,  it  was  59,255Z.  19s.  In  Bedfordshire,  the  expenditure, 
for  each  of  these  years  respectively,  was  16,662Z.  17s.  Id.,  and 
50,870Z.  10s.  lid. 

In  the  parish  of  Christ-Church.  Spitalfields,  the  poor-rate  seems 
to  have  come  to  its  limit  last  year ; and  subscription  for  the  poor 
was  their  last  resort.  “ Provided  there  had  been  no  subscription, 
would  it  not  most  considerably  have  increased  the  rate  ?--The 
rates  could  not  have  been  increased;  for  I believe,  now,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  (and  it  is  the  opinion  of  more  persons  in  the 
parish)  to  raise  the  rate  to  eight  shillings  instead  of  six,  many 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  eight  who  now  pay  the  six.  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  to  the  parish,  if  they  had  not 
had  the  subscription  ? — I have  always  contemplated,  with  the 
greatest  horror,  the  consequences,  if  this  association  had  not  been 
established.”  (p.  68.)  “ is  there  any  limit  to  the  relief  giveii  by 

ihe  poor’s-rate  ? — In  some  cases  we  give  as  high  as  live  shillings 
, -week.  In  the  case  of  a large  family,  of  four,  or  five,  or  six 
ihildren,  five  shillings  a week  would  not  sustain  thern ; then, 
what  would  be  done  ? There  are  several  humane  societies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  they  get  something  there.  There  is  a 
>reat  deal  of  money  comes  from  the  benevolence  of  the  public, 
the  Benevolent  Society,  and  others.”  (p.  74.)  “ You  have  a sub- 
scription in  aid  of  your  poor-rate  ? Yes,  to  the  amount  of  1600Z. 
for  selling  necessaries  at  a reduced  price  to  the  poor.”  (p.  75.)  In 
the  same  manner,  it  appears  that  private  subscriptions  were  raised 
m many  other  places,  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  last  winter.  That 
for  St  Mary,  Islington,  was  1600Z.  to  a population  of  15,000. 
That  for  St  George’s,  Hanover- Square,  with  a population  of 
42,000,  was  from  5000Z.  to  6000Z.  additional  to  the  poor-rates. 
That  for  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  where  there  are  no  poor-rates, 
but  a population  towards  20,000,  was  just  835Z.  So  it  appears, 
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V We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dilate  on  this 
interesting  part  of  the  subject ; but  if  facts  are  of 
more  value  than  arguments,  we  have  them  to  offer 
in  abundance:  And  we  will  venture  to  say,  on  the 
strength  of  these  facts,  that  the  cry  of  distress  from 
our  manufacturing  population  is  uniformly  louder 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  compulsory  pro- 
: vision.  There  are  many  manufacturing  towns  in 

Scotland  where  there  is  no  such  expedient  at  all. 
In  Kirkaldy  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a con- 
tiguous population  of  13,000,  of  a decidedly  manu- 
facturing character;  and  there  the  yearly  expense 
comes  to  little  more  than  fifty  pounds  for  each 
thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  small  parish 
of  Carm unnock,  about  four  miles  from  Glasgow, 

' there  are  eighty  looms  at  least  among  a population 
of  839,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  last  year  was 
£22  105.  9z/.;  and  there  was  not  one  application 
for  extraordinary  relief  produced  by  the  deficienc) 

\ of  wages  under  which  they  laboured,  in  common 
with  tlie  whole  country.  The  Barony,  one  of  the 
‘ suburb  parishes  of  Glasgow,  with  a population  now 
I : of  43,000  might  have  been  quoted  as  an  example 

1 of  the  same  kind  so  lately  as  1807,  when  its  expen- 

diture was  only  £687  3«.  9rf.;  but,  though  at  present 
dead  in  respect  of  its  peculiarly  Scottish  chaiac- 
ter,  yet,  by  the  record  of  its  former  and  later  years, 
it  still  speaketh.  But  all  these  minor  cases  of  il- 
lustration are  lost  and  forgotten,  in  the  princely 

t 

i that  the  legal  charity  does  not  supersede  the  gratuitous  charity, 
hut  renders  it  more  indispensable ; and  this  resource  is  open  to 
I the  people  of  those  parishes  where  there  is  no  legal  charity,  and 
that,  too,  in  a state  of  less  exhaustion,  and  with  more  readiness, 
of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent. 
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example  of  Scottish  iudependence  held  out  by  the 
Gorbals  of  Glasgow; — a parish,  of  which  we  are 
substantially  correct  as  to  the  argument,  when  we 
say,  that  it  extends  not  by  a single  inch  beyond  the 
masonry  of  its  work  and  its  dwellinghouses — a par- 
ish, or  which  we  believe  that  it  claims  not  a single 
acre  of  ground  beyond  the  site  that  itis  builtupon — 
a parish,  at  all  events,  which  has  not  one  fraction 
of  territorial  revenue  or  importance  attached  to  it, 
but  which  includes,  within  the  little  sweep  of  its 
boundary,  a busy  and  industrious  population  of 
nearly  20,000  individuals.*  Had  it  stood  by  it- 
self, we  confess  we  should  not  have  looked  on  the 
history  as  in  any  way  miraculous.  But,  standing 
as  it  dees  within  the  walk  of  one  minute  from  a 
great  pestiferous  vomitory,  that  sends  a withering- 
influence  on  every  side  of  it,  upon  all  that  is  deli- 
cate or  noble  in  the  character  of  our  Scottish 
population — it  would  be  a most  violent  suppression 
of  the  gratitude  and  the  estimation  which  are  felt 
by  us,  did  we  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  though 
we  had  travelled  for  evidence  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  we  could  not  have  met  a 
more  wondrous  or  substantial  testimony  than  the 

^ It  may  here  be  right  to  state,  that  in  assigning  a population 
of  nearly  20,000  to  the  Gorbals,  we  do  it  on  a most  respectable 
private  authority.  The  census  of  181 1 makes  it  considerably  less. 
But  we  have  access  to  know,  that  in  other  parts  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, this  census  falls  short  by  a fifth  part  of  the  present 
population.  It  is  also  right  to  mention,  that  a great  part  of  the 
present  parish  of  Gorbals  was  added  to  it  lately  by  an  annexation 
from  the  parish  of  Govan — and  that  there  still  remains  a debate- 
able  subject  of  parochial  expenditure  between  those  parishes,  in 
virtue  of  which  a certain  part  of  the  expense  of  the  former,  may 
at  times  be  shifted  away  to  the  latter  parish.  At  all  events,  this 
expense  is  considerably  less,  and  certainly  not  more  than  seventy- 
four  pounds  Sterling. 
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one  which  this  parish  affords.  And  when  it  is  told, 
that  the  average  of  its  regular  annual  expenditure 
is  a gratuitous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  filty 
pounds,  and  that  the  whole  sum  required  for  the 
extraordinary  wants  of  last  year  was  £835,  which 
was  also  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  that, 
among  the  administrators  for  the  poor, — who  does 
not  feel  a desire  that  this  stately  monument  of  the 
truth  may  ever  remain  unimpaired ; that,  standing 
on  the  brink  of  a great  moral  contagion,  it  may 
serve  as  a protecting  van-guard  of  resistance  to  the 
country  in  its  rear,  and  be  our  proudest  bulwark 
of  defence  against  such  an  invasion  as  England  has 
long  been  threatening,  and  in  which,  if  she  suc- 
ceed, she  will  do  more  to  destroy  and  to  desolate  our 
land,  than  she  ever  has  done,  or  ever  could  do,  by 
the  invasion  of  her  arms  ? 

The  ground  upon  which  it  is  conceived  that  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  is  more  neces- 
sary to  a manufacturing  than  to  an  agricultural 
population,  is  not,  that  the  average  of  wages  among 
the  former,  is  beneath  those  of  the  latter,  (for  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth,)  but  that  they  are  more 
subject  to  unlooked  for  vicissitude.  It  is  not  to 
supply  a constant  deficiency  that  the  system  is  con- 
tended for  in  the  trading  towns  of  our  nation,  but 
to  equalize  an  occasional  deficiency.  Now,  we 
humbly  conceive,  that,  for  this  object,  the  plan  of 
a regular  and  compulsory  provision  is  the  very 
worst  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  For,  once 
establish  this  system,  and  there  is  not  one  attribute 
belonging  to  it  that  is  more  certainly  and  more 
universally  exemplified  than  its  peculiar  aptitude 
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of  growing; — so  that,  even  in  the  very  best  of  times, 
if  you  only  take  periods  of  sufficient  length,  as  of 
ten  years,  you  are  sure  to  find,  that,  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  oppressiveness,  its  increase  just 
keeps  pace  with  the  length  of  its  duration.  And, 
corresponding  to  this,  there  is  a peculiar  inaptitude 
in  the  system  to  retrograde;  so  that  if,  in  the  worst 
ot  times,  the  poor-rates  are  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  some  urgent  and  occasional  visita- 
tion, they  are  sure  to  obtain  from  this  circumstance, 
not  an  occasional  but  a permanent  augmentation; 
— and  therefore,  in  this  way,  there  is  not  a more 
effectual  method  of  converting  a temporary  into 
a lasting  burden  on  the  community.  The  public 
know  this,  and  they  are  up  in  alarm  about  the  evil 
consequences  of  it; — and  a pressing  calamity,  in- 
stead of  being  met,  as  it  ought,  by  the  willing 
liberalities  of  the  rich,  who,  if  they  knew  how  they 
could  safely  provide  for  the  whole  emergency, 
would  have  a pleasure  in  doing  so,  is  looked  at  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  and  dread  from  the  brooding- 
pregnancy  of  the  mischief  with  which  it  is  known 
to  be  associated. 

It  is  indeed  a striking  demonstration  of  the  utter 
unsuitableness  of  a settled  and  compulsory  method 
to  the  needs  of  a manufacturing  population,  that 
it  is  in  those  very  towns  where  this  method  has 
been  longest  in  operation,  that  you  are  sure  to 
meet  with  the  largest  surplus  of  distress,  and  that, 
alter  all,  voluntary  exertions  are  most  called  for. 
So  that  the  legal  charity,  it  would  appear,  does 
not  supersede  the  gratuitous  charity,  though  it  cer- 
tainly serves  very  much  to  limit  and  to  discourage 
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it.  For,  a delusive  confidence  in  poor-rates,  keeps 
back  many  from  concurring  in  a benevolent  sub- 
scription; and  an  exhaustion  of  funds,  produced  by 
this  system,  keeps  back  many  more;  and  the  ap- 
prehension that,  by  accustoming  people  to  receive, 
you  are  just  raising  and  nourishing  recruits  for  or- 
dinary pauperism,  has  a mighty  effect  in  damping 
the  charity  of  any  humane  enterprise  that  may  be 
set  afloat  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  pressure 
of  any  existing  fluctuation:  so  that,  in  all  these 
ways,  a legal  establishment  of  charity  has  just  failed 
as  egregiously  in  this  particular  object,  as  in  any 
other  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  for  it.  It  is, 
in  truth,  peculiarly  adverse  to  all  such  temporary 
devices  as  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
weathering  a temporary  emergency.  In  other 
words,  it  has  aggravated  those  peculiar  distresses 
which  are  incidental  to  the  trading  districts  of  the 
land:  And,  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist,  it  will 
lie  as  a dead  weight  on  the  promptitude  and  the 
vigour  of  the  only  expedients  by  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  one  part  of  the  community  to  lift,  with 
effect,  a helping  hand  for  relieving  the  miseries  of 
the  other. 

And,  after  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  every 
case  of  distress  among  our  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, arises  from  there  being  too  little  work  for 
the  operatives,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  too 
many  operatives  for  the  work; — that  to  reach  the 
cause  of  such  a distress,  even  a subscription  is 
powerless,  unless  it  detach  so  many  of  them  to 
some  other  employment; — and  that  if  expended  on 
the  mere  object  of  ekeing  out  a subsistence  to  men 
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who  have  insufficient  wages,  it  has  no  other  effect 
but  that  of  keeping  them  together  at  an  employ- 
ment which  does  not  pay,  and  of  keeping  down  the 
wages  of  that  employment,  and  of  perpetuating  a 
glut  in  the  market,  which  can  only  be  dissipated 
by  withdrawing  a certain  number  of  the  workmen 
to  some  other  objects.  And  it  is  truly  mortifying 
to  observe,  that  even  the  well-looking  scheme  of 
an  ample  and  munificent  subscription,  is  just 
another  cruel  and  deceitful  mockery  of  the  lower 
orders; — that  the  money,  thus  raised, in  fact  passes 
by  them  into  the  pockets  of  their  employers; — and 
that,  in  the  whole  range  of  possibility,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  one  other  solid  expedient  for  the 
relief  of  such  an  emergency  as  this,  beside  the  pos- 
session of  such  a fund  among  the  operatives  them- 
selves, as  could  afford  them  the  means  of  a liveli- 
hood for  a certain  time,  without  the  necessity  of 
working.  This  would  clear  away  the  whole  mis- 
chief at  once.  This  would  give  our  workmen  such 
a fair  and  reciprocal  control  over  our  manufacturers, 
as  every  genuine  philanthropist  would  rejoice  to 
see  them  invested  with.  This  would  elevate  them 
at  once  to  that  command  over  the  comforts  and 
the  condition  of  their  own  body,  which  they  have 
a right  to  maintain.  This  would  indeed  raise  them 
to  the  state  of  a great,  independent,  and  co-ordi- 
nate interest  in  our  commonwealth.  But  this  they 
never  will  obtain,  till  they  have  purchased  it  by 
their  own  exertion  and  their  own  economy.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  produce  of  their  savings  in  good 
years,  that  will  enable  them  to  treat  with  their 
employers  in  bad  years,  and  to  hold  out  to  them 
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the  dignified  and  the  respectable  language — that, 
rather  than  w'ork  for  unfair  and  inadequate  wages, 
we  will  repair  to  the  fund  of  our  former  retrench- 
ments, and,  out  of  that  fund,  we  will  keep  for  a 
season  ourselves  and  our  families.  Such  a noble 
attitude  as  this,  on  the  part  even  of  a small  portion 
of  our  weavers,  would  bring  the  manufacturers  to 
reason,  and  invest  them  with  that  pow  er  of  prompt 
and  equal  adjustment  which,  we  are  sure,  it  wmuld 
be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and  for  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  that  they  possessed. 
Now',  they  can  only  come  to  this  power  through 
the  avenue  of  their  own  frugal  and  industrious 
habits.  It  is  a power  that  never  will,  and  never 
can,  be  given  to  them;  and  wbich  they  can  only  ac- 
quire, by  working  their  owm  way  to  it — by  accu- 
mulating in  good  years,  and  laying  by  the  fruits  of 
them  in  store  for  the  evil  day  of  some  dark  and  ad- 
verse fluctuation. 

This,  and  this  alone,  will  smooth  all  the  asperi- 
ties, and  equalize  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to 
which  a manufacturing  population  is  liable; — but 
this  is  what  the  false  show'  of  relief,  held  out  by  an 
established  pauperism,  most  effectually  prevents,  by 
cheating  away  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
only  true  sources  of  their  independence  and  com- 
fort. We  know  that,  upon  this  subject,  there  are 
some  who  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil — who  ma- 
lign as  hard-hearted,  a doctrine  which  would  restore 
to  the  methods  of  benevolence  all  that  is  kind  and 
compassionate  and  friendly — and  who  brand  with 
hostility  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  State,  a pro- 
posal, by  which  alone  they  can  be  upheld  either  in 
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respect  or  sufficiency.  Such  writers  have  leave  to  go 
on  with  their  plausibilities  and  their  hard  sentences. 
But  we  confess,  that  our  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy incline  us  to  different  counsels.  We  want 
no  such  ignominy  to  come  near  our  Scottish  popu- 
lation as  that  of  farming  our  poor.  We  want  no 
other  asylum  for  our  aged  parents,  than  that  of 
their  pious  and  affectionate  families.  We  can  nei- 
ther suffer  them,  nor  do  we  like  the  prospect  for 
ourselves,  of  pining  out  the  cheerless  evening  of 
our  days  away  from  the  endearments  of  a home. 
We  wish  to  do,  as  long  as  we  can,  without  the  ap- 
paratus of  English  laws  and  English  workhouses; 
and  should  like  to  ward  for  ever  from  our  doors, 
the  system  that  would  bring  an  everlasting  inter- 
dict on  the  worth,  and  independence,  and  genuine 
enjoyments  of  our  peasantry.  We  wish  to  see 
their  venerable  sires  surrounded,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  company  and  the  playfulness  of  their  own 
grandchildren;  nor  can  we  bear  to  think,  that  our 
high-minded  people  should  sink  down  and  be  satis- 
fied wdth  the  dreary  imprisonment  of  an  almshouse, 
as  the  closing  object  in  the  vista  of  their  earthly 
anticipations.  Yet  such  is  the  goodly  upshot  of  a 
system  which  has  its  friends  and  advocates  in  our 
own  country — men  who  could  witness,  without  a 
sigh,  the  departure  of  all  those  peculiarities  which 
have  both  alimented  and  adorned  the  character  of 
our  beloved  Scotland — men  who  can  gild  over, 
with  the  semblance  of  humanity,  a poisoned  opiate 
of  deepest  injury  both  to  its  happiness  and  to  its 
morals — and  who,  in  the  very  act  of  flattering  the 
poor,  are  only  forging  for  them  such  chains  as, 
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joft  in  feeling  as  silk,  but  strong  in  proof  as  ada- 
mant, will  bind  them  down  to  a state  of  permanent 
degradation. 

And  we  submit  it  to  the  attention  of  our  Legis- 
lature, if,  in  the  moment  of  rescinding  a statute, 
which,  however  friendly  in  aspect,  has  been  mos 
injurious  in  effect  to  the  best  interests  of  the  la 
bouring  classes,  it  were  not  the  true  and  the  right 
accompaniment  of  such  a measure,  that  they  re- 
scinded every  other  statute  of  interference  which 
bears  against  them  an  expression  of  direct  hostility. 
We  should  like,  in  fact,  if  the  Government  of  our 
country  never  interfered  with  the  concerns  of  trade, 
but  for  the  objects  of  revenue;  and,  on  this  gene- 
ral principle  alone,  we  would  venture  to  recom- 
mend an  immediate  abolition  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
which  proved  so  obnoxious  to  the  whole  of  our 
manufacturing  population.  But,  when  coupled 
with  any  act  tending  to  the  extinction  of  poor- 
rates,  we  consider  this  measure  as  imperiously 
called  for.  We  know  nothing,  in  fact,  that  more 
demonstrates  the  impolicy  of  all  State  interfer- 
ences with  such  matters  as  should  be  left  to  the 
natural  operation  of  individual  feeling  and  princi- 
ple, than  the  way  in  which  these  interferences  go 
to  counteract  and  to  neutralize  each  other.  Bv 
way  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  poor,  there  was 
established,  in  the  first  instance,  a method  of  com- 
pulsory provision,  which,  without  serving  their  in- 


terests at  all,  has  brought  a most  intolerable  burder 


on  the  agriculture  of  the  country;  and  then,  by 
way  of  relieving  the  agriculture,  there  comes  out 
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a Corn  Bill,  which  has  surrounded  Government 
with  the  cries  of  an  indignant  population.  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  all  this  bungling  and  misman- 
agement were  cleared  away  at  once? — that  every 
interference,  either  in  the  way  of  help  or  of  hostility, 
were  conclusively  put  an  end  to — and,  more  par- 
ticularly, that  our  labourers  were  made  to  feel  that 
there  was  a free  range  of  industry  before  them, 
from  which  Government  had  removed  every  un- 
natural obstacle,  and  on  which  they  were  invited 
to  make  their  own  unfettered  way  to  their  own 
independence?  We  are  quite  sure,  that  such 
a frank  and  liberal  accommodation  as  this  would 
enthrone  the  Government  of  the  country  in  the 
hearts  even  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  And  in 
the  same  spirit  we  would  recommend  the  abolition 
of  every  direct  tax  upon  those  who  were  in  the  con- 
dition of  operatives;  and  would  either  rescind,  or 
administer  more  impartially,  those  laws  against 
combination,  which  have  ever  been  a dead  letter 
against  the  more  oppressive  combination  of  the 
masters,  and  very  frequently  an  unjust  restraint  on 
the  defensive  associations  of  the  workmen. 

In  concluding,  we  must  add  one  word  of  expla- 
nation. We  have  spoken  in  terms  of  very  strong 
regret  of  the  establishment  of  a legal  charity  in 
some  of  our  Scottish  towns.  We  did  not  intend, 
however,  to  use  them  as  terms  of  censure,  either 
against  the  administrators  or  the  receivers  of  this 
charity.  The  truth  is,  that  this  corrupt  system 
has  only  had  a fractional  influence,  as  yet,  on  the 
general  habits  of  our  population.  The  body  of  the 
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community  is  still  sound;  and  we  know  not  a town 
in  Scotland  which  is  not  still  in  circumstances  for 
that  great  retracing  movement,  by  which  it  might 
be  conducted  back  again  to  the  happier  arrange- 
ment of  former  days. 
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By  JAMES  EWING,  Esq. 

GLASGOW. 


We  regret  that  the  limits  of  our  present  Number 
do  not  admit  of  any  thing  more  than  a very  short 
and  hasty  notice  of  this  interesting  performance.  It 
is  the  work  of  a gentleman  who  has  filled  a number 
of  city  offices  in  Glasgow,  and  has  taken  a very 
laborious  and  distinguished  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  public  business.  In  any  circumstances, 
such  a book  would  do  credit  to  its  author,  as 
evincing  a mind  enlightened  by  those  great  prin- 
ciples, which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  for  some  time  longer — 
but  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  destined  at  last 
to  find  their  way  to  general  approbation. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  work  exhibits  the  testi- 
mony of  a practical  and  experienced  man  in  favour 
of  these  principles— and  is  chiefly  to  be  valued,  as 
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offering  to  us  the  rare  example  of  one  versant  in 
all  the  details  of  an  existing  management ; and  yet 
able,  by  his  powers  of  generalization,  both  clearly 
to  perceive,  and  vigorously  to  point  out,  the  radi- 
cal vice  by  which  it  is  pervaded,  and  rendered  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  its  professed  object.  Were 
we  asked  to  station  an  observer  at  the  most  un- 
favour ahle  point,  from  which  to  survey  any  system 
of  management,  with  a view  to  estimate  its  merits 
and  its  general  tendency — we  would  place  him  in 
the  centre  of  the  system  itself — we  would  close  him 
round  by  its  complicated  machinery — and  task  him 
with  the  routine  of  some  prescribed  and  uniform 
operation.  This,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be 
the  very  best  station  for  acquiring  right  views  on 
the  subject  of  pauperism,  is,  in  fact,  with  most 
men,  the  very  worst:  And,  whnt  reflects  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  author  of  this  work,  is,  that  he  has 
surmo’inted  the  difficulties  of  so  unfavourable  a 
situation;  and,  while  beset  by  the  confinements  of 
a local  experience,  has  obtained  a firm  hold  of  the 
lessons  of  an  universal  experience. 

The  difference,  however,  between  some  of  his 
specific  plans  and  his  general  principles,  must  be 
perceived  by  every  reader : and  such,  in  fact,  is  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  that  the  success  of  the 
former  would  prove  a most  decisive  experimental 
refutation  of  the  truth  of  the  latter;  and  we  think 
that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a supposed  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  soften,  as  much 
as  in  him  lay,  the  appearance  of  innovation. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded, 
that  the  specific  plans  which  he  has  suggested, 
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would  not,  if  put  into  execution,  arrest  the  progress 
of  pauperism.  The  management  might  receive 
such  an  impulse  for  a few  years,  by  the  novelty  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  as  might  serve  to  give 
a temporary  check  to  the  rate  of  its  acceleration. 
But  we  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  on  this  subject,  that 
wherever  the  principle  of  a compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor  is  admitted  and  acted  upon,  there  must, 
under  every  variety  in  the  mode  of  administration, 
be  an  increase,  in  the  long  run,  both  ot  expense  to 
the  higher,  and  of  discomfort  to  the  lower  oiders 

of  society. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr  Ewing,  to 
add,  that  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  in  how  far 
he  approves  of  the  plans  which  he  here  suggests 
for  the  consideration  and  choice  of  the  Town 
Hospital ; that  he  abstains  from  giving  to  any  of 
them,  in  a positive  way,  the  weight  of  his  ovyn  per- 
sonal recommendation  ; and  that,  in  drawing  up 
this  book,  he  acts  as  the  organ  of  a Committee,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  members. 
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This  book  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow ; and  contains  a great  body  of  useful 
and  curious  information.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  interesting  than  an  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  such  an  assemblage  of  human 
beings  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  second-rate 
towns  of  our  empire:  And,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
mighty  influence  of  Cities,  either  as  the  organs 
of  political  sentiment,  or  the  engines  of  political 
disturbance — when  one  regards  the  economy  of 
their  trade,  and  sees  in  living  operation  what  that 
is  which  originates  its  many  and  increasing  fluctu- 
ations— one  cannot  but  look  on  the  authentic  me- 
morials of  such  facts  as  are  presented  to  our  notice 
in  this  volume,  with  the  same  sense  of  their  utility, 
as  w'e  would  do  on  the  rudiments  of  an  important 
science,  or  on  the  first  and  solid  materials  of  any 
deeply  interesting  speculation.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  w'hich  at  this  moment  engrosses  all  that 
we  can  spare  of  our  attention. 
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So  late  as  the  end  of  last  August,  when  the 
wages  for  weaving  were  at  the  lowest,  Mr  Cleland 
made  a survey  ot  the  employed  and  unemployed 
hand-looms  of  Glasgow  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Taking  a radius  of  about  five  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  city,  thus  excluding  Paisley,  but 
embracing  the  whole  suburbs,  and  many  very 
populous  villages,— he  found  18,537  looms  alto- 
gether, within  the  limits  which  we  have  just  now- 
specified;  of  which  13,281  were  still  working,  and 
5256  were,  for  the  time,  abandoned.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  in  many  instances,  several 
looms  belong  to  one  proprietor,  which  are  worked 
in  conjunction  with  himself,  either  by  journeymen, 
or  the  members  of  his  own  family ; and  that  this, 
of  course,  reduces  both  the  number  of  weavino- 
families  upon  the  whole,  and  also  that  number  of 
them  who  had  resigned  their  wonted  employment. 

It  is  satisfying  to  have  such  a correct  statement 
of  an  evil  connected  with  the  severest  commercial 
distress  that  ever  perhaps  our  country  was  involved 
in, — and  in  a quarter,  too,  where  that  distress  was 
understood  to  be  greatest.  When  the  arithmetic 
of  its  actual  dimensions  is  thus  laid  before  us,  it 
brings  both  the  cause  and  the  lemedy  more  within 
the  management  of  one’s  understanding.  But  it 
will  require  a little  consideration,  to  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  true  amount,  and  understand  the  true 
character  of  this  great  calamity. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  then,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  there  are  particular  lines  of  employment, 
where  a given  excess  of  workmen  is  sure  to  create 
a much  greater  proportional  reduction  in  the  rate 
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of  their  wages.  Should  twenty  thousand  labour- 
ers, in  a given  branch  of  industry,  so  meet  the 
demand  for  their  services,  as  to  afford  to  each  of 
them  a fair  remuneration,  then  an  additional  thou- 
sand coming  into  competition  with  those  who  are 
already  at  work,  may  very  possibly  lower,  by 
much  more  than  a twentieth  part,  the  price  of  their 
labour.  In  other  words,  the  consequent  deficiency 
of  wages  might  go  greatly  beyond  the  fractional 
addition  that  had  thus  been  made  to  the  number  of 
labourers. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  certain  kinds  of  work,  a very 
small  excess  of  hands  may  bring  a very  heavy  dis- 
tress and  depression  upon  a whole  body  of  opera- 
tives. The  urgency  of  a few  more  than  are  wanted, 
soliciting  for  employment,  and  satisfied  with  any 
terms,  rather  than  be  kept  out  of  it,  may  bring  down 
the  terms  to  the  whole  profession,  in  a ratio  so 
large,  that  the  entire  maintenance  of  these  addi- 
tional applicants  for  wmrk  would  not  nearly  cost 
so  much  as  is  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  the  body 
of  their  fellow  workmen  in  the  shape  of  reduced 
wages.  For  example,  should  two  shillings  a-day 
be  a fair  remuneration  for  labour,  and  should  it  be 
the  actual  remuneration  earned  by  twenty  thousand 
workmen  at  some  particular  kind  of  it,  an  addi- 
tional thousand  might  be  maintained  at  this  rate 
daily  for  an  hundred  pounds.  But  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  effect  of  their  appear- 
ance and  of  their  competition  w'as  to  bring  down 
the  daily  wages  to  eighteen-pence.  Now,  this 
would  degrade  beneath  the  average  of  comfort, 
twenty-one  thousand  workmen,  by  sixpence  a-day 
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to  each,  or  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
a-day  to  them  all,  taken  collectively.  In  other 
words,  a certain  redundancy  of  men  might  entail  a 
calamity  upon  their  profession,  which,  when  mea- 
sured arithmetically,  will  he  found  to  exceed,  by 
upwards  of  five  times  the  whole  expense,  either  of 
maintaining  them  in  idleness,  or  of  giving  them  full 
and  adequate  wages  at  another  employment. 

The  above  statement,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
.•ecommend  itself  to  the  experience  of  all  practical 
men; — nor  do  we  think  it  difficult  to  apprehend 
the  rationale  of  it.  Men  must  have  a subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  families ; and  if  this  is  only 
to  be  had  through  the  medium  of  employment,  men 
must  have  employment.  If  they  cannot  earn 
thereby  a plentiful  subsistence,  they  will  rather  put 
up  with  a scanty  subsistence  than  have  none  at  all. 
And  thus  it  is  that  a surplus  thousand  of  labour- 
ers may  cheapen  work,  by  a fraction  greatly  larger 
than  the  excess  of  their  own  number,  over  the  for- 
mer number  of  labourers; — and  thus,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  a few,  may  there  emanate  an  adverse 
influence  which  will  spread  itself  over  the  many — 
and,  with  a very  slight  importation  of  more  hands 
into  a branch  of  industry  already  sufficiently  occu- 
pied, may  there  be  imported  an  evil  so  weighty, 
as  to  overbear  for  a time  the  whole  profession,  and 
to  call  forth  from  all  the  members  of  it  a general 
outcry  of  apprehension  and  distress. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  if  it  contain  in  it  mat- 
ter of  regret,  that  a cause  so  trivial  should  operate 
a mischief  so  extensive,  contains  in  it  also  matter 
of  consolation.  As  we  have  already  travelled  from 
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the  cause  to  the  effect,  we  have  only  to  travel  back 
again  from  the  effect  to  the  cause;  and  if  the  cause 
be  trivial,  it  may  be  remedied  by  a trivial  exertion. 
The  actual  magnitude  of  any  present  or  existing 
distress  amongst  a body  of  workmen,  will  not  alarm 
us  into  a fear  of  its  perpetuity,  if  we  are  right  in 
tracing  it  to  a cause  so  remediable,  as  to  a small 
fractional  excess  in  the  number  of  these  workmen. 
Should  the  addition  of  a thousand  men  on  a branch 
of  industry  which  affords  sufficient  maintenance  to 
twenty  thousand,  have  the  effect  of  reducing  their 
maintenance  by  one-fourth,  then,  when  a case  of 
such  grievous  reduction  actually  occurs,  it  is  fair 
to  infer,  that  the  transference  or  removal  of  a sin- 
gle tw^entieth  part  of  these  labourers,  would  operate 
as  a restorative  to  the  comfort  and  circumstances 
of  them  all.  And,  when  one  thinks  of  the  many 
natural  securities  which  there  are  for  bringing 
about  an  adjustment  of  those  partial  and  tempo- 
rary differences  that  obtain  between  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  number  of  labourers,  he  may  both 
admit  the  severity  of  an  existing  pressure,  and  be 
foremost  in  every  sound  and  practicable  measure 
for  its  alleviation,  without  reading  in  it  the  symp- 
toms of  any  great  national  catastrophe,  or  losing 
his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  country  s 
w'ealth  and  greatness. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  work  where  these  fluctuations  are 
far  more  sudden  than  in  others — where  the  ap- 
pearance of  a given  excess  of  hands  will  tell  on  the 
reduction  of  wages  in  a shorter  time — and  where 
the  withdrawing  this  excess  would  also  operate 
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more  speedily  in  restoring  these  wages  to  their  for- 
mer and  ordinary  level.  Were  the  opus  operandum 
a certain  definil;^  task,  like  the  cutting  down  of 
harvest,  the  amount  of  which  could  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished,  the  effect  would  be  quite 
immediate.  The  same  holds  true,  though  in  a less 
degree,  of  the  employment  of  household  servants, 
and  of  the  employment  of  ground  labour  in  most 
of  Its  varieties.  In  these  instances,  there  is  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  work  to  be  done ; and  this  quan- 
tity, generally  speaking,  does  not  admit  of  being 
much  extended,  merely  on  the  temptation  of  la- 
bour being  offered  at  a cheaper  rate ; and  in  as  far 
as  the  possible  extent  of  a work  is  an  element  that 
IS  invariable,  in  so  far  will  either  an  excess  or  de- 
ficiency of  labourers  for  that  work  tell  instantly  on 
the  wages  of  their  employment.  The  same  effect 
would  follow  in  any  manufacture,  where  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  a commodity  is  worked  gould 
not  be  raised  or  accumulated  to  a degree  much 
exceeding  the  annual  consumption,  and  where  the 
commodity  itself  did  not  admit  of  being  so  accumu- 
lated. The  employment  of  baking  exemplifies  this. 

pea  'ing  geneially,  the  grain  of  one  year  is  con- 
sumed in  the  year  following;  and  if  the  grain  does 
not  admit  of  being  stored  beyond  certain  limits, 
the  bread  that  is  manufactured  admits  still  less  of 
It.  A steady  number  of  operative  bakers  will  thus 
suffice  for  the  need  of  a country.  So  that,  should 
a number  of  good  journeymen  in  that  profession 
suddenly  appear  amongst  us,  though  only  amount- 
ing to  a twentieth  part  of  their  whole,  the  effect  in 
bringing  down  their  wages  would  both  be  great 
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and  instantaneous;  while  the  full  and  speedy  re- 
storation of  these  wages,  on  the  transference  of  a 
small  portion  of  these  operatives  to  other  lines  of 
employment,  would  convince  us,  how  a cause, 
seemingly  weak  and  disproportionate,  may  work 
for  a time  a serious  and  alarming  depression  in  the 
comfort  of  an  industrious  class  of  the  community. 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  manufacture  by 
which  cotton  is  turned  into  muslin,  there  are  many 
circumstances  which  serve  to  affect  the  law'  of  those 
fluctuations  to  which  the  w'ages  of  the  operatives 
are  liable.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a very 
great  facility  of  learning  the  work;  so  that,  in  a 
short  period  of  prosperity,  an  indefinite  number  of 
additional  hands  can  be  turned  to  the  loom.  In 
the  second  place,  the  raw  material  of  successive 
seasons  may  be  stored  to  any  amount  in  warehouses; 
and,  should  it  be  necessary,  the  annual  quantity 
of  cotton  raised  in  the  world  could  be  far  more 
easily  augmented  a hundredfold,  than  the  annual 
quantity  of  corn  could  be  doubled.  There  is  no 
limit,  therefore,  to  the  bringing  in  of  w'orkmen  in 
this  particular  line.  And,  in  the  third  place,  what 
they  do  work  may  also  be  stored.  The  muslin  of 
very  many  months  may  lie  in  reserve  for  future  de- 
mand— while  bread  cannot  lie  in  reserve  for  as  many 
days.  Additional  bakers,  therefore,  can  never  be 
admitted  beyond  what  are  sufficient  for  supplying 
the  current  consumption  of  this  article  : But  addi- 
tional weavers  can  be  admitted  for  the  purposes  of 
future  asw'ellas  of  present  consumption;  and,  to  add 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  latter  concern,  the  w ages  of 
the  operative  w eaver  form  a far  larger  ingredient 
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of  the  price  of  muslin,  than  the  wages  of  the  oper- 
ative baker  do  of  the  price  of  bread ; so  that  if  the 
wages  of  the  former  become  much  lower  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  weavers,  the  muslin  that 
they  work  becomes  much  cheaper,  and  the  wearing 
of  it  becomes  much  more  general ; for,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  the  cheapness  of  an  article  of  fine 
and  ornamental  dress  will  add  much  more  to  the 
consumption  of  that  article,  than  the  cheapness  of 
bread  can  ever  add  to  the  consumption  of  bread. 

Put  together  all  these  considerations,  and  it 
will  be  seen,  how,  though  when  an  excess  of  com- 
petitors appears  for  any  employment  that  requires 
a distinct  and  definite  number  of  hands,  the  effect 
in  reducing  its  wages  is  quite  instantaneous — yet 
the  same  excess  might  appear  for  the  weaving  of 
muslin,  without  so  instantaneous,  or,  at  least  for 
the  time,  so  great  a reduction  in  the  wages.  There 
ought,  of  course,  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  this 
excess,  to  be  a descending  movement  in  the  price 
of  this  labour;  but,  ere  it  has  completed  its  course, 
it  is  met  by  a counter-movement  on  the  part  of 
capitalists  and  master  manufacturers,  who  will 
feel  encouraged,  for  a time,  by  this  cheapening  of 
labour,  and  will  store  up  its  produce  beyond  the 
present  demand  of  the  market,  and  will  accumulate 
goods  for  distant  and  future  sales,  under  the  present 
advantage  of  having  these  goods  wrought  at  a rate 
which  is  gradually  sinking.  In  this  way,  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  labour  may  for  a time  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it ; not  so  as  to  keep  up  its 
price,  for  then  the  very  stimulus  of  the  augment- 
ing demand  would  be  done  away — but  so  as  to 
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prevent  the  depression  of  wages  from  coming  sud- 
denly to  its  maximum — so  as  to  smooth,  and  to 
graduate  the  descent  by  which  the  operatives  are 
conducted  from  the  level  of  sufficiency  to  an  abyss 
of  most  pitiable  degradation.  Had  their  work  been 
of  such  a nature,  that,  like  that  of  cutting  down 
the  harvest,  no  more  than  a given  quantity  could 
be  admitted  within  the  limits  of  each  month,  then  i 

all  at  once  would  the  excess  of  workmen  have  had 
its  full  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  their  work.  ! 

But  it  is  the  power  of'  producing  and  heaping  up 
to  any  extent,  which,  apart  from  sudden  fluctua-  , 

tions  in  the  demand  for  the  article,  causes  the  price  j 

of  the  work  to  descend,  not  by  a desultory,  but  by 
a continuous  movement;  and  postpones  the  period 
when  the  remuneration  of  the  workmen  arrives  at  j ! 

the  lowest  point  in  the  line  of  its  variation.  i 

And  when  the  price  has  arrived  at  this  point, 
there  are  two  peculiar  causes  why  it  should  linger  t 

obstinately  there.  The  article  produced  by  oper- 
ative bakers  is  carried  off  in  a single  day;  and 
there  is  always  a fresh  recurring  demand  for  the 
same  quantity  of  work  from  them.  Their  work  I 

does  not  admit  of  being  much  extended;  and  there- 
fore an  excess  of  workmen  must  cause  an  immedi-  | 

ate  and  certain  fall  of  wages.  But  neither  does  | 

the  produce  of  their  work  admit  of  being  accumu-  | 

lated,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  stock  of  their 
article  between  them  and  their  consumers;  and 
therefore,  in  parting  with  the  excess  of  their  hands, 
the  restoration  of  their  wages  would  be  just  as  I 

sudden  as  the  fall.  But  the  work  of  weavers  does  | 

admit  of  being  extended,  and  therefore  the  fall  t 
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of  their  wages  may  be  gradual.  The  produce  of 
their  work  admits  also  of  being  accumulated ; and 
for  this  reason  the  reviving  of  their  wages  is  gradual 
also.  The  stock  on  hand  may  be  a barrier  for 
many  months  between  the  need  of  the  purchaser, 
and  the  work  of  the  operative  ; and,  in  the  declin- 
ing prices  of  a glutted  market,  the  inducement  for  I 
keeping  up  this  stock  may  be  done  away.  In  these  I 
circumstances,  a much  larger  excess  of  weavers  S' 
must  go  out  of  employment,  that  the  matter  may  F 
be  righted  speedily.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  I 
quantity  of  work  be  reduced  to  the  current  demand  \ 
for  the  article.  It  must  be  reduced  beneath  this 
demand,  so  as  to  permit  the  stock  to  clear  away. 

If  more  operatives  can  be  taken  on  in  this  line  of 
industry  than  in  most  others,  without  so  immediate 
a reduction  of  their  wages,  more  also  must  go  off, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a speedy  restor- 
ation. So  that  we  are  not  aware  at  present  of  any 
branch  of  employment  whatever  where  the  circum-  j 
stances  of  the  operatives,  both  in  respect  of  the  S 
price  of  their  work,  and  the  number  of  workmen, 
are  doomed  to  alternate  along  so  extended  an  arch 
of  vibration. 

But  there  is  still  another  cause  by  which  this 
ascending  process  must  be  retarded.  If  the  price 
of  labour  is  reduced,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
paid  according  to  its  quantity,  the  workmen  will 
naturally  strive  to  make  up  by  the  latter,  what  they  , 
lose  in  the  former.  It  is  in  vain  that  a small  frac- 
tion of  the  labourers  be  withdrawn,  if  they  who  re- 
main shall,  by  increased  application  to  their  w^ork,  j 
continue  to  throw  off  the  same  quantity  of  the  ar- 


ticle upon  the  whole.  There  may,  in  this  case, 
be  fewer  workmen,  but  not  less  work  than  before; 
I and,  in  such  a state  of  things,  it  obviously  requires 
a much  larger  reduction  of  hands,  ere  the  supply 
of  their  labour  can  be  so  far  diminished,  as  that 
the  stock  of  goods  should  clear  away,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  consumer  come  again  into  contact 
with  the  work  of  the  operative.  So  much  is  there 
in  this  cause,  that  when  it  w^as  understood  in  Glas- 
gow that  the  number  of  working  looms  was  only 
reduced  from  eighteen  to  thirteen  thousand,  it  was 
feared  that  the  supply  of  work  would  still  be  as 
great  as  ever,  and  that  the  process  of  clearing  away 
the  piled  and  accumulated  produce  could  not  yet 
begin.  In  the  mean  time,  there  cannot  be  con- 
ceived a more  cruel  dilemma  for  the  poor  opera- 
tive, than  that,  in  eking  out  a subsistence  for  his 
family,  he  should  thus  overwork  himself,  and,  by  that 
miserable  effort,  should  only  strengthen  the  barrier 
that  lies  in  the  way  of  his  final  deliverance ; that 
for  the  relief  of  the  present  urgencies  of  Nature, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  put  forth  more  than  the 
strength  of  Nature,  and  yet  find,  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  his  exertion,  a lengthening  out  of  the  period 
of  his  distress ; that  the  necessity  should  thus  be 
laid  upon  him  of  what  may  be  called  a self-destroy- 
ing process, — accumulating  as  he  does,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  materials  of  his  own  wretchedness, 
and  so  annoying  and  overwhelming  the  earth  with 
the  multitude  of  his  commodities,  that  she  looks 
^ upon  his  offerings  as  an  offence,  rather  than  an  ob- 
ligation, and  refuses  to  sustain  him.  Misery  like 
this  may  appear  singular  in  its  origin ; and  there- 
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fore  is  it  of  importance  to  know,  that  it  is  so  fre- 
quent and  extensive  in  its  operation,  as  to  be  real- 
ized amongst  us  in  the  form  of  a periodic  visitation, 
and  often  prolonged  for  months,  or  even  for  years 
together — lest  it  should  be  left  to  pine  in  neglect, 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  should  be  aggravated  by 
mischievous  and  misjudging  interferences. 

We  have  not  here  taken  into  account  that  fluc- 
tuation of  demand  which  arises  from  a change  in 
the  state  of  foreign  markets : though  this,  of  course, 
will  aggravate  all  the  effects  that  we  have  now  ad- 
verted to.  But  independently  of  this  new  and 
powerful  element,  we  conceive  that  the  phenome- 
non of  our  present  severe  and  lengthened  depres- 
sion is  sufficiently  explained.  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
a matter  of  wonder,  that  the  great  accession  of 
hands  which  came  in  upon  the  body  of  our  opera- 
tive weavers  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  war  estab- 
lishments, should  gradually  have  conducted  them 
to  this  extremity  of  distress;  and  that  now,  though 
at  the  distance  of  several  years,  and  certainly  with 
a few  intermediate  vibrations  in  their  state  of  com- 
fort, they  should  have  arrived  at  a degradation  from 
which  assuredly  nothing  but  a reduction  in  their 
numbers  can  either  permanently  or  eflectually  de- 
liver them. 

There  appear  to  be  three  ways  of  meeting  such 
a calamity.  The  first  is,  to  supply  the  defective 
wages,  by  a direct  charitable  allowance.  This 
looks  the  most  obvious  way  of  it.  Should  a family 
be  starving  on  five  shillings  a-week,  there  is  not  a 
more  obvious  and  straightforward  method  of  re- 
lieving them,  than  simply  to  eke  out  for  them,  say  | 
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I three  shillings  more,  and  thus  enable  them  to  live 

i on  eight  shillings  a-week.  This  is  just  what  a kind 

and  wealthy  neighbour  would  do  with  a destitute 
family  at  his  door;  and  much  of  what  is  tantamount 
f to  this,  is  done  by  generous  individuals  going  forth 
unseen  on  the  territory  of  such  a visitation.  But 

Iwhat  may  be  done  in  detail,  by  the  distinct  and 
separate  liberalities  of  the  charitable,  is  often  at- 
tempted to  be  done  in  the  gross,  by  means  of  a 
I public,  and,  therefore,  visible  combination.  No 

ione  can  question  the  amiableness  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding; but  if  truth  be  permitted  to  have  a place 
in  the  argument  along  with  tenderness,  it  will  soon 
I be  acknowledged,  that  what  is  compassion  at  the 
j origin,  is  cruelty  in  the  result:  For  a fund  raised 
i to  supply  a defect  in  the  wages  of  any  class  of  la- 

j bourers,  has  the  sure  effect  of  keeping  many  at 
their  employment,  who  would  else  have  cast  about 
j for  another  mode  of  subsistence.  Wherever  there 
I is  such  a fund,  there  will  not  be  so  free  or  so  copi- 
I ous  a dispersion  of  hands  away  from  a branch  of 
I overstocked  industry ; insomuch  that,  had  a plan 
' of  this  kind  been  adopted  previous  to  the  month  of 
August,  there  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  great 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  working  looms,  as 
from  eighteen  thousand  to  thirteen  thousand,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The  glut  would 
have  been  longer  perpetuated  in  the  market ; and 
either  a further,  or  a more  lengthened  depression 
of  wages  would  have  resulted  from  such  an  inter- 
ference. We  have  sometimes  known,  as  the  effect 
of  a subscription  fund,  that  the  argument  employed 
by  the  manufacturer,  in  the  higgling  which  obtains 
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between  him  and  the  operative,  is,  that  the  latter 
has  his  recourse  upon  the  fund.  But  at  all  events, 
and  whether  there  be  any  such  avowal  or  not  upon 
the  subject,  the  fund  which  is  raised  to  supply 
wages,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  reduce  them:  This, 
indeed,  is  its  precise  function  and  necessary  opera- 
tion : So  that,  after  all,  the  individual  cases  of  al- 
leviation which  it  produces,  are  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  general  and  protracted 
sufferings  which  it  brings  upon  the  whole;— the 
consequence  infallibly  being,  that  that  fractional 
excess  of  workmen,  which  it  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  detach  from  the  mass,  still  adheres  to  it ; 
till  the  nominal  wages  and  the  charitable  allowance 
put  together,  come  in  fact  to  make  out  no  more 
than  the  scanty  remuneration  which  is  ever  attend- 
ant on  an  overdone  employment.  Thus  it  is,  that 
men  who,  with  the  clearing  away  of  goods  from  the 
market,  might  in  a few  months  have  been  earning 
an  adequate  subsistence  for  their  families,  and  that 
in  the  shape  of  a fair  and  honourable  recompense 
for  their  wmrk,  may  be  forced  to  drivel  out  a much 
longer  period  in  a penury  composed  of  two  stinted 
ingredients,  and  rendered  more  degrading  by  the 
contribution  which  charity  has  made  to  it. 

This  is  just  the  operation  of  poor  rates  in  Eng- 
land, when  employed  in  supplying  the  inadequacy 
of  wages.  They  ultimately  displace  as  much  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  as  is  rendered  in  the  shape  of 
charity;  and  men  who,  if  the  regulation  of  their 
numbers  had  been  left  to  natural  causes,  would 
have  continued  scarce  enough  to  have  dictated  the 
remuneration  of  an  entire  maintenance  for  their 
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work,  have  been  collected  in  such  multitudes,  as 
to  have  stripped  themselves  of  all  control  over  this 
matter,  and  brought  the  question  of  their  subsist- 
ence under  the  determination  of  church- wardens 
and  overseers.  It  is  thus  that  this  fallacious  sys- 
tem has  inflicted  on  the  labouring  classes  of  that 
country  a permanent  degradation.  What  the  Legis- 
lature intended  as  a boon,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
sore  bereavement.  Had  they  confined  it  to  one  class 
of  labourers,  as  weavers  for  example,  then  weavers 
would  just  have  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  this  ' 
apparent  privilege,  and  been  singled  out  to  public 
notice  as  the  miserable  and  degraded  caste  of  our 
nation.  They  would  thereby  have  descended  be- 
neath the  level  of  all  other  labourers,  and  been,  in 
our  land,  what  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of 
water  were  in  the  land  of  J udea.  And  these  are 

not  the  judicious  friends  of  the  poor,  but  their  un- 
wise advocates,  or  perhaps  their  designing  agitators, 
who  would  plead,  as  a right  of  theirs,  for  that  which 
passes  in  the  first  instance  into  the  pockets  of  their 
employers,  and  then  goes  to  stamp  an  unnatural 
cheapness  on  the  produce  of  their  employment.] 
Such  works  as  those  of,  Mr  Cleland  are  of  great 
value,  and  are  well  fitted  to  pioneer  the  way  of  the 
economist  to  a sound  and  experimental  conclusion 
on  questions  of  great  interest.  He  has  extended 
his  survey  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow ; or  rather,  instead  of 
a survey,  he  has  given  an  estimate  of  the  country 
looms  now  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glas- 
gow, and  compares  it  with  the  number  employed 
antecedently  to  the  present  depression  in  that 
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branch  of  our  manufactures.  W e should  like  to 

see  a similar  estimate  for  Manchester  and  its  ^ci- 

nity ; as  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  ( 

to  learn  the  proportion  between  the 

unemployed  looms  in  the  1 

of  England,  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  effect  the 

P„^  laws  have  had  in  fixing  the  labourers  of  a | 

declining  branch  of  industry  down  to  their  emp  ) , 

ment  and  so  in  increasing  and  accelerating 

clension.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  neither  i 

nor  the  clamour  of  distress  were  at  all  less  b 

country  where  a compulsory  provision  ha.  ’I 

than  in  the  country  where  it  has  \ 

a partial  operation.  But  it  were  desirable  to  kn  ,, 
in^how  far,  allured  by  the  promise  ot  their  own  in-  . 

stitutions,  the  weavers  of  England  ««« 
sether  at  their  work,  instead  of  going  off  by  those 
Ltlets  which,  in  times  of  fluctuation  and  distre^ 
enable  the  people  of  every  country,  m a certain 
apffree  to  shift  their  wonted  employments. 

^ And  here  we  may  state  an  inequality  between 
Scotch  and  English  operatives,  to  which  many 
our  southern  neighbours  may  never  perhaps  have 
adverted.  Should  the  Poor-rates  of  England  r - 
7uce  the  -oninal  price  of  weaving  there  to  five 
shillings  a-week,  that  becomes  the  real  price  t 
Ihe  operative  in  Scotland.  This  at  least  ho  ds 
true,  without  any  qualification,  in  as  far  as 
Poor-rate  for  manufacturing  workmen  is  contri-. 
Led,  not  by  the  capitalists  who  employ  them  but 
by  other  capitalists,  or  by  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country.  The  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  mus 
be  undersold  by  those  of  Manchester,  if  the  latter 
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can  hire  their  workmen  with  a bounty  upon  their 
work,  in  the  shape  of  a legal  provision  ; and,  to 
put  the  capitalists  in  both  places  on  a footing,  the 
whole  hardship  of  the  difference  must  fall  on  the 
weavers  whom  they  employ.  To  obtain  an  equal- 
ization, there  are  onlv  two  methods ; either  to  ex- 
tend  the  Poor-rate  to  Scotland,  or  to  abolish  that 
part  of  the  English  practice,  by  which  the  fund  is 
made  applicable  to  a defect  of  work,  or  to  a defect 
of  w’ages.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  that  the  effect  of 
the  former  method  would  be,  to  sink  the  whole 
profession,  as  by  a death-warrant,  into  a state  of 
helpless  and  incurable  degradation — and  that  the 
effect  of  the  latter  method  would  be,  to  raise  the 
price  of  weaving  to  the  rate  of  allowance  that  is 
now  made  up  of  its  present  nominal  price,  and  of 
the  supplemental  charity  which  goes  to  the  English 
operative.  It  would  ultimately  work  out  a great 
and  a glorious  emancipation  for  the  weavers  of  Eng- 
land ; and,  to  Scotland,  it  would  come  with  all  the 
force  and  charm  of  an  immediate  deliverance.  And, 
placed  as  we  are,  in  the  pestilent  neighbourhood 
of  our  sister  country,  we  would  plead  for  this  par- 
tial abolition  of  her  whole  charitable  system,  as 
the  prelude  to  a gradual  and  entire  abolition  ; so 
that  this  worthless  and  pernicious  nuisance  which 
her  mistaken  policy  has  entailed  upon  our  empire, 
may,  in  time,  be  utterly  swept  away. 

There  is  another,  and  certainly  a better,  way  of 
meeting  this  distress.  Instead  of  supplying  the  defi- 
cient wages  of  the  operatives  in  their  employment, 
take  so  many  of  them  away  from  their  employment. 
Provide  other  work  for  them,  where  they  may  have 
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a somewhat  better  remuneration  than  they  have 
at  their  own  work.  In  this  way  you  will  disengage 
so  many,  for  a season,  from  a line  of  industry  that 
is  already  overdone,  and  perhaps  may  transfer  a 
number  of  weavers  permanently  to  other  employ- 
ments. Thus  may  the  supply  of  goods  be  reduced 
beneath  the  consumption,  and  tiie  market,  relieved 
of  its  superabundant  stock,  return  to  natural  prices, 
and  a.  fair  remuneration  for  the  operative.  This, 
certainly,  is  a far  more  legitimate  object  fora  pub- 
lic subscription,  than  the  former ; and  the  only 
hazard  is,  that  after  it  is  once  started,  and  is  ob- 
truded on  the  view  of  the  workmen  as  a likely 
expedient  for  their  deliverance,  it  may  not  be  sup- 
ported with  enough  of  vigour  and  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  benevolent.  For,  to  pay  the  difference 
between  bad  wages  and  better,  is  not  nearly  so  ex- 
pensive as  to  pay  the  better  wages  altogether  ; — 
And  it  is  this  which  tempts  the  charitable  to  the 
first  method  of  supplementing,  rather  than  to  the 
second  method  of  withdrawing ; and,  even  when 
the  second  method  is  entered  upon  by  any  public 
or  combined  movement,  it  is  scarcely  ever  done  in 
such  a style  of  magnitude  as  to  work  any  sensible 
effect.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a certain  fraction 
withdrawn  ; but  probably  a very  small  proportion 
of  the  number  that  would  need  to  be  withdrawn,  or 
of  the  number  that  would  withdraw  themselves,  if 
left  to  prosecute  their  own  expedients,  without  any 
delusive  influence  being  set  up  to  deceive  and  to 
detain  them  in  their  present  situation.  Govern- 
ment, for  example,  has  held  out  the  resource  of 
emigration.  But  this  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 
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unless  they  were  in  a condition  to  prosecute  the 
enterprise  on  so  great  a scale  as  to  work  a national 
effect.  Otherwise,  they  have  only  diverted  indi- 
viduals from  their  own  measures  for  emigration, 
and  in  fact  have  lessened  the  relief  of  this  expe- 
dient to  the  whole  country — for  many  have  trusted 
in  this  way  to  facilities  which  have  not  been  real- 
ized. The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  like  manner,  em- 
ploys a few  hundred  operative  weavers  at  a public 
work,  the  expense  of  which  is  in  part  defrayed  by  a 
public  subscription.  But,  by  this  very  measure, 
she  has  detained  within  her  territory  many  more 
operatives  than  she  employs.  She  has  held  out  a 
prospect  of  employment  at  home  which  she  has  not 
been  able  to  realize ; and  has  so  slackened  the 
emigration  to  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  that  we  have  at  this  moment  more  occu- 
pied looms  in  consequence  of  the  public  work  thus 
provided,  than  we  would  have  had  without  it. 
When  the  transference  was  left  to  itself,  we  find 
that  there  was  an  abandonment  of  looms  to  the 
extent  of  three  thousand  and  upwards.*  The 
whole  public  work  takes  up  scarcely  as  many  hun- 
dreds. But  the  name  and  the  expectation  of  it 
detained  a great  many  more  ; of  whom,  a few  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  this  extra  employment, 
and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  hang  on  under  the 
chance  either  of  an  enlargement  or  a vacancy.  So 
that  all  which  has  been  publicly  done  in  this  way, 
is  rather  an  apology  for  a good  thing,  than  the 

^ It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  though  upwards  of  5000 
looms  were  found  unoccupied,  yet  nearly  2000  out  of  the  whole 
18,000  would,  upon  an  average,  be  unoccupied  even  in  ordinary 
times. 
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good  thing  itself.  It  was  great,  perhaps,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sums  contributed  by  several  individu- 
als; but  quite  of  Lilliputian  dimensions  in  reference 
to  the  evil  to  be  combated.  And  it  were  well  that 
all  corporations,  and  more  especially  Government, 
the  greatest  corporation  in  our  land,  were  more 
aware  of  the  insignificance  of  all  that  they  have 
done,  and,  perhaps  of  all  that  they  can  do,  to  mod- 
erate the  evils  of  a deranged  and  distempered 
commerce. 

But  the  same  powerlessness  of  effort  cannot  be 
charged  on  the  benevolence  of  wealthy  and  enlight- 
ened individuals.  Government  is  one,  and  city 
corporations  are  few ; but  rich  individuals  are 
many  : and,  were  a wise  direction  given  to  their 
charity,  there  is  no  doubt  of  a great  and  valuable 
result  coming  out  of  it.  The'  efforts  of  landhold- 
ers and  country  gentlemen  to  procure  extra  work 
for  our  weavers,  have  created  a most  important 
and  salutary  diversion  in  our  present  emergencies. 
A list  of  all  the  individuals  who  have  thus  signalized 
themselves,  would  furnish  a most  gratifying  record 
of  the  kind  sympathy  that  is  to  be  found,  in  our 
day,  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  just  dis- 
cernment. The  names  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  Lords  Belhaven  and  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  of  Mr  Maxwell  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
have  a foremost  place  in  this  history  of  pure  and 
honourable  patriotism. 

There  is  another  and  a far  more  excellent  way 

not  to  be  attained,  certainly,  but  by  a change  of 
habit  among  the  workmen  themselves — yet  such  a 
change  as  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  those  whose 
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I condition  or  character  gives  them  influence  in  so- 
ciety. We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
main  use  of  a Savings  Bank  was,  not  to  elevate  la- 
bourers into  the  class  of  capitalists,  but  to  equalize 
and  improve  their  condition  as  labourers.  We 
should  like  them  to  have  each  a small  capital,  not 
wherewith  to  become  manufacturers,  but  where- 
with to  control  manufacturers.  It  is  in  this  way 
(and  we  can  see  no  other)  that  they  will  be  enabled 
to  weather  all  the  fluctuations  to  which  trade  is 
I liable.  It  is  the  cruel  necessity  of  overworking 
which  feeds  the  mischief  of  superabundant  stock, 
j I and  which  renders  so  very  large  a transference  of 
j hands  necessary  ere  the  market  can  be  relieved  of 
i the  load  under  which  it  groans  and  languishes, 
j Now,  this  is  a necessity  that  can  only  be  felt  by 
j men  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  who  live  from 
I hand  to  mouth,  and  have  scarcely  more  than  the 
II  day’s  earnings  for  the  subsistence  of  the  day.  Let 
I these  men  only  be  enabled,  on  the  produce  of  for- 

Ii  mer  accumulations,  to  live  through  a season  of  de- 
pression while  they  wmrk  moderately,  or,  if  any  of 
them  should  so  choose  it,  while  they  do  not  work 
at  all, — and  they  would  not  only  lighten  such  a 
period  of  its  wretchedness,  but  they  wmuld  incon- 
ceivably shorten  its  duration.  The  overplus  of 
manufactured  goods,  which  is  the  cause  of  miser- 
able wmges,  would  soon  clear  away  under  that  re- 
striction of  work  which  w'ould  naturally  follow  on 
the  part  of  men  who  did  not  choose,  because  they 
'lid  not  need,  to  work  for  miserable  wages.  What 
is  now  a protracted  season  of  suffering  and  discon- 
tent to  the  lower  orders,  would,  in  these  circum- 
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stances,  become  to  them  a short  but  brilliant  career 
of  holiday  enjoyment.  The  report  * heavj 
ilowntal  of  wages,  instead  of  sounding  like  a knell 
of  despair  in  their  ears,  would  be  their  signal  for 
risimi  up  to  play.  We  have  heard,  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  our  empire  a more  intellectual  and  ac- 
co.nplished  order  of  workmen  than  the  weavers  of 
Paisler.  It  was  their  habit,  we  understand,  to 
abandon  their  looms  throughout  the  half  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  each  Saturday,  and  to  spend  this  time 
in  gardening,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  a country 
walk  It  is  true,  that  such  time  might  sometimes 
be  viciously  spent;  but  still  we  should  rejoice  in 
such  a degree  of  sufBclency  among  our  operatives, 
as  that  they  could  afford  a lawful  day  of  every 
week  for  their  amusement,  and  still  moie,  that 
they  could  afford  whole  months  of  relaxed  and  di- 
minished industry,  when  indnstry  was  underpaid. 
This  is  the  dignified  posture  which  they  mig  a - 
tain;  but  only  after  the  return  of  better  times,  and 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  sober  and  deter- 
mined economy.  Every  shilling  laid  up  in  store 
and  kept  in  reserve  for  the  evil  day,  would 
strengthen  the  barrier  against  such  a visitation  of 
distress  and  difficulty  as  that  from  which  we  are 
vet  scarcely  emerging.  The  very  habits  too,^ 
which  helped  them  to  accumulate  in  the  season  o. 
well  paid  work,  would  form  our  best  guarantee 
against  the  vicious  or  immoral  abuse  of  this  accu- 
nuilation,  in  the  season  either  of  entire  or  compar- 
ative inactivity.  We  would  expect  an  increase  of 
reading,  and  the  growth  of  literary  cultivation,  and 
the  steady  advancement  of  virtuous  and  religious 
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liabits,— and,  altogether,  a greater  weight  of  char- 
acter and  influence  among  the  labouring  classes, 
as  the  permanent  results  of  such  a system.  Instead 
of  beino-  the  victims  of  every  adverse  movement  in 
trade,  they  would  become  its  most  effective  regu- 

letters 

This  IS  the  eminence  that  the  labourers  of  our 
nation  are  fully  capable  both  of  reaching  and  of 
maintaining.  But  it  is  neither  tne  Poov^^te  of 
England,  nor  the  Law  of  Parochial  Mi  m Scot- 
land, that  will  help  them  on  to  it.  These  have 
only  deceived  them  away  from  the  path  which 
leads  to  independence ; and,  amid  all  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  raised  against  the  system 
of  a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  our  poor,  because  under- 
paid operatives,  are  the  principal  sufferers  by  it. 
Every  other  class  in  society  has  its  compensation. 
It  is  paid  back  again  to  the  rnanufaemrer  in  the 
shape  of  a reduction  in  the  wages  ot  his  workmen, 
and  to  the  landholder  by  a reducUon  in  the  price 
of  all  manufactured  articles.  It  is  only  the  oper- 
ative himself,  who  appears  to  be  pensioned  by  i , 
that  is  really  impoverished.  It  has  deadened  all 
those  incitements  to  accumulation  which  would 
have  raised  him  and  his  fellow-labourers  to  a foot- 
ing of  permanent  security  m the  State— And,  n 
till  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  whole  mis- 
chief and  cruelty  of  this  delusion--not  till  they  see 
where  it  is  that  their  most  powerful  and  malignant 
enemy  is  lying  in  ambush-not  till  they  have 
1 .anil  1 that!  under  the  guise  of  charity,  there  has 
been  an  influence  at  work  for  many  years,  which 
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has  arrested  the  march  of  the  lower  orders  to  Uo 
elevation  that  naturally  and  rightfully  belongs  to 
them,  and  till  they  come  to  understand  that  it  is 
by  their  own  exertion  and  self-denial  alone  that 
they  can  win  their  way  to  it-not,  in  short,  till  the 
popular  cry  is  for  the  abolition,  rather  than  the 
Ltension  of  pauperism,  will  our  labouring  classes 
have  attained  their  full  share  of  comfort  and  im- 
portance in  the  commonwealth. 
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TUTION  OF  MAN.  (Bridgewater  Treatise.)  Fifth  Aj 
Edition.  2 Vols.  8vo  Cloth,  16s. 

J;  QERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  A 
Glasgow,  8vo  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 

§ SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  TRON  CHURCH,  <|^ 
Glasgow.  Third  Edition.  8vo  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  U> 

%■  TyiSCOURSES  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  REVELATION  <| 

/>  ^ VIEWED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  'PHE  MO-  % 
'4  DERN  ASTRONOMY.  Eleventh  Edition.  8vo  Cloth,  8s.  i|i 

f THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  \|^ 
I COMMERCIAL  AND  ORDINARY  AFFAIRS  OF 

f LIFE.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo  Cloth,  8s.  \|1^ 

% QERMONS  PREACHED  ON  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS.  A 
//  8vo  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  % 

\ AN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  VIEWED  IN  CON-  M 
f NECTION  WITH  THE  MORAL  STATE  AND 
V MORAL  PROSPECTS  OF  SOCIETY.  Second  Edition,  ff 
) 8 VO  Cloth,  12s. 

C pHRlSTIAN  AND  CIVIC  ECONOMY  OF 
/ ^ TOWNS.  3 Vols.  8vo  Cloth,  £l.  6s. 

"'i  gPEECHES  AND  TRACTS,  8vo  Cloth,  8s.  6d 

f AN  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  LITERARY  AND  1> 
i,  ECCLESIASTICAL  ENDOWMENTS,  8vo  Cloth, 6s. 

? QCRIPTURE  REFERENCES,  for  the  use  of  Chil- 
"%  ^ DREN  AND  SaBBATH  SCHOOLS,  18mo,  4d.  M 

-i  THE  SAME,  with  passages  in  full,  for  the  use  of 

^ Parents  and  Teachers,  18mo  Cloth,  3s.  3 

Ifc  ’ US'! 

^PRACTS  ON  PAUPERISM,  8vo  Cloth,  5s,  ^ 


7 9 SERLE'S  CHRISTIAN 
I by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 

^ 10  BAXTER’S  SAINT’S  EVERLASTING  REST. 

I Essay  by  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.  5s. 

|>  11  HALYBURTON’S  MEMOIRS.  Essay  by  the  Rev. 
David  Young.  4s. 

4 19  MOURNER’S  COMPANION:  consisting  of  Flavel’s 
Token  for  Mourners— Cecil’s  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourn- 
*1  ing— Shaw’s  Welcome  to  the  Plague,  Farewell  to  Lite,  and 

§ Angelical  Life.  Essay  by  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  4s. 

m 13  M^LAURIN’S  ESSAYS  and  SERMONS.  Essay  by 
if  John  Brown,  D.D.  6s.  6d. 

tv  14  COWPER’S  POEMS.  Essay  by  J.  Montgomery,  6s. 

§{  15  DODDRIDGE’S  RISE  and  progress  of  RELI- 
3 GION  in  the  SOUL.  Essay  by  John  Foster.  6s. 
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.«)  16  GUTHRIE’S  CHRISTIANAS  GREAT  INTEREST.  ^ 
% Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  .is.  <| 

i 17  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY  of  RELIGION.  Es.ay  by  | 
t Damei.  VV.LSON-.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  C.kutla.  Os. 

i 18  RUTHERFORD’S  LETTERS.  Essay  by  Thomas  | 
^4  Ebskine,  Esq.  Advocate.  4s.  % 

<f  19  WALKER’S  CHRISTIAN.  Essay  by  the  Rev.  » 
Charles  Simeon.  3s. 

M 20  EDWARDS  on  the  RELIGIOUS  AFFECTIONS.  W 
\ Essay  by  the  Rev.  David  Young.  Is. 

M 21  OWEN  on  SPIRITUAL  MINDEDNESS.  Essay  by  ^ 
% Thomas  Chalsiebs,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 

M 22  HENRY’S  COMMUNICANT’S  COMPANION.  Essay  ^ 

by  John  Brown,  D.D.  4s.  M 

i 23  HORNE  oHthe  PSALMS.  EsaaybytheRev.EDtVAal.  | 
Si  Irving,  A.M.  In  two  vols.  lOs.  Gd. 

i 24  MATHER’S  ESSAYS  to  do  GOOD.  Estay  by  An-  | 
drew  Thomson,  D.D.  35.6a. 

f PURISTIAN  PSALMIST:  or  Hymns,  selected  and  oiN 

\ “ oUaL  eIv  by  James  Mohtoomere.  5».  TUs  Volume  |/ 
if  contains  100  Original  Hymns,  by  Mr.  Montgornuy. 

I 26  OWEN  on  INDWELLING  SIN.  Essay  by  Thomas  ^ 

if  Chalmers,  D.D.  3s.  Gd.  ra  v ra 

% 27  MEAD’S  ALMOST  CHRISTIAN.  Essay  by  David  JJ 

Young.  D.D*  3s. 

28  BAXTER’S  CALL  to  the  UNCONVERTED— NO w 
}>  or  NEVER,  &c.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s. 

<1  OQ  \A/II  RFRFORCE’SPHACTICALVlEWofCHRIS- 

\\  Essay  by  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Calcutta.  5s.  i;f 

% 30  LAW’S  SERIOUS  CALL.  Essay  by  David  Ioung,  <| 

M D.D.  5s.  Gd.  , }P 

4 31  SCUDDER’S  CHRISTIAN’S  DAILY  WALK. 
Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s.  Gd. 

% rWRIRTIAN  POET;  or.  Selections  in  Verse,  on  <W 

i “ £!i!'d'fu™u.  Eaaay  by  Monteomebe.  6a. 

\ 33  PASCAL’S  thoughts,  a New  Translation.  Essay  <| 
tj  by  Isaac  Taym'b,  Esq.  5s.  ^ 

K.  *' 
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34  SCOTT’S  TRACTS.  Essay  by  T.Chalmebs,  D.D.  6s. 
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Se/ect  Christian  Authors  continued.  ^ 

I rWRISTIAN’S  COMPANION  in  SOLl'TUDE:  con- 
i ®®ai?tU,g”i®Bilfa  Walking  »lth  f f 

( cLek  S^LEmploynient  in  Secret-^nd  Di^- B^^ 

I in^s  of  a Pious  Soul.  Essay  by  David  Young,  D.D.  4s.(k/. 

K TR  RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  1 with  the  Be*.  » 

I oMalscoTT’a  SOTES.  Essay  by  J.  Moexgomeb*.  6s. 

c(  37  BEVERIDGE’S  i 

3 by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  5s.  Gd. 

AW*S  EMMANUEL,  or.  True  Religion,  as  it 
i ^^Im^inyTLiving  Principle  in  the  Minds  of  Men.  Essay  b)  % 
W Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  3s.  Gd.  kf 

% 39  BOOTH’S  REIGN  of  GRACE.  Essay  by  Thomas  % 
;'|/  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s.  kj 

% AG  llinnF  HALE  on  the  KNOWLEDGE  of  CHRIST 
i other  Divine  Contemplations.  Essay  g 

\4  by  David  Young,  D.D.  5s. 

$ 41  MEMOIRS  of  MRS.  HUNTINGTON  of  Boston, 

1%  America.  Essay  by  James  Montgomebi.  Ss.  <'| 

M i.9  BAXTER’SBEFOBMED  PASTOR.  Essay  by  Dabiee  » 

\ Bishop  of  Calcutta.  4s.  | 

<®  AT  SHOWER’S  REFLECTIONS  and  HALE’S  CON-  | 

% ^^’I^EMPLATIONS.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chaemebs.  D.D.  4s. 

i 44  DODDRIDGE  oa  REGENERATION.  Essay  by  | 
i>  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  4s.  \ 

i I 

<f  by  David  Young,  D.D.  4s.  J 

(I  46  OLNEY  HYMNS.  Essay  by  J.  Mohigomebe.  4s.  6d.  “I 
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tions  OB  St.  the  Christian  Beligion._5.  .<| 

4.  tjencL  Light  and  Power  of  the  Scrip-  | 

ttef-ir  B^ttr  o:Sy  mrd  Danger  of  Making  IJgbt  | 
of  Christ.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chaemebs,  D.D.  . • | 

48  EDWARDS’  NARRATIVE  of  the  “J  1 

^°dfttCTON  in  NEW  ENGLAND;  with  THOUGHTS  1 

that  REVIVAL.  Essay  by  John  P*e  Smith,  D.D.  Ss^  . | 
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!16  GUTHRIE^S  CHRISTIAN’S  GREAT  INTEREST. 
Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmkks,  D.D,  3s. 

17  BUTLER’S  analogy  of  religion.  Essay  by  4 

Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Cs.  M 

18  RUTHERFORD’S  LETTERS.  Essay  by  Thomas  ^ 
Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.  4s.  7#y 

19  WALKER’S  CHRISTIAN.  Essay  by  the  Rev.  f> 
Charles  Simeon.  3s.  M 

20  EDWARDS  on  the  RELIGIOUS  AFFECTIONS.  Iv 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  David  Young.  7s. 

21  OWEN  on  SPIRITUAL  MINDEDNESS.  Essay  by  \ 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s.  6d.  Jlj 

22  HENRY’S  COMMUNICANT’S  COMPANION.  Essay  % 
by  John  Brown,.  D.D.  4s.  M 

23  HORNE  on  the  PSALMS.  Essayby  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  A.M.  In  two  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

24  MATHER’S  ESSAYS  to  do  GOOD.  Essay  by  Ax-  ’4 
DREW  Thomson,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 

25  CHRISTIAN  PSALMIST  : or  Hymns,  selected  and  ori- 
^ giiial.  Essay  by  James  Montgomery.  5s.  This  Volume  M 
:¥  contains  100  Original  Hymns,  by  Mr.  Montgorntry. 

% 26  OWEN  on  INDWELLING  SIN.  Essay  by  Thojias  m! 
'f^j  Chalmers,  D.D.  3s.  Gd. 

% 27  MEAD’S  ALMOST  CHRISTIAN.  Essay  by  David  j# 
jj"  Young,  D.D.  3s. 

28  BAXTER’S  CALL  to  the  UNCONVERTED—NOW  iP 
P or  NEVER,  &c.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s. 

f 29  WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEWof CHRIS-  (f 
W TIANITY.  Essay  by  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop 
M of  Calcutta.  5s. 

,4  30  LAW’S  SERIOUS  CALL.  Essay  by  David  Young,  lil 
W D.D.  5s.  6rf.  '4 

% 31  SCUDDER’S  CHRISTIAN’S  DAILY  WALK. 

Essay  by  Thoaias  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s.  Gd.  '4 

32  CHRISTIAN  POET ; or.  Selections  in  Verse,  on  <^#/ 
Ip  Sacred  Subjects.  Essay  by  Ja3IES  Montgomery.  6s.  4 

% 33  PASCAL’S.THOUGHTS.  a New  Translation.  Essay  M 
p by  Isaac  Tavlor,  Esq.  5s.  4 

^ 34  SCOTT’S  tracts.  Essayby  T.Chalmers,  D.D.  6s. 
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35  CHRISTIAN’S  COxAIPANION  in  solitude:  con- 
sisting of  Baxter’s  Walking  with  God  the  Christian’s  duty 
and  Privilege — Baxter’s  Converse  with  God  in  Solitude — 
Corbet’s  Self-Employment  in  Secret — and  Divine  Breath- 
ings of  a Pious  Soul.  Essay  by  David  Young,  D.D.  4s.li(/. 

36  BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS;  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott’s  NOTES.  Essay  by  J.  Montgomery.  6s. 

37  BEVERIDGE’S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS.  Essay 
by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  5s.  Gd. 

38  SHAWS  EMMANUEL,  or.  True  Religion,  as  it 
Imports  a Living  Priiiciple  in  the  IMinds  of  Men.  Essay  by 
Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  3s.  Gd. 

39  BOOTH’S  reign  of  GRACE.  Essay  by  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D,  4s. 

40  JUDGE  HALE  on  the  KNOWLEDGE  of  CHRIST 
CRUCIFIED,  and  other  Divine  Contemplations.  Essay 
by  David  Young,  D.D.  5s. 

41  MEMOIRS  of  MRS.  HUNTINGTON,  of  Boston, 
America.  Essay  by  Jasies  Montgomery.  5s. 

42  BAXTER’SREFORMED  PASTOR.  Essay  by  Daniel 
Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  4s. 

43  SHOWER’S  REFLECTIONS  and  HALE’S  CON- 
TEMPLATIONS. Essayby  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s. 

44  DODDRIDGE  on  REGENERATION.  Essay  by 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  4s. 

45  BAXTER  on  the  MISCHIEFS  of  SELF-IGNORANCE 
and  the  BENEFITS  of  SELF- ACQUAINTANCE.  Essay 
by  David  Young,  D.D.  4s. 

46  OLNEY  HYMNS.  Essay  by  J.  Montgomery.  4s.  6J, 

47  CHRISTIAN’S  DEFENCE  against  INFIDELITY: 

Consisting  of,  1.  Leslie  on  Deism 2.  Lyttelton’s  Observa- 

‘tions  on  St.  Paul. — 3.  Doddridge’s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

4.  Bates  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion. — 5.  . 

Owen  on  the  Self-Evidencing  Light  and  Power  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  6.  Baxter  on  the  Folly  and  Danger  of  Making  Light 

of  Christ.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  5s.  Gd. 

48  EDWARDS’  NARRATIVE  of  the  REVIVAL  of 
RELIGION  in  NEW  ENGLAND;  with  THOUGHTS 
on  that  REVIVAL.  Essayby  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  5s.  Gd. 
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I 49  BATES  on  the  HAllMONY  of  the  DIVINE  ATTRI- 
% BUTES  in  MAN’S  REDEMPTION, 
f 50  HOWE^S  LIVING  TEMPLE:  or.  A Good  Oie 

\ TEMP^ofGoD.  Essay  by  Thomas  CHALMERS.  D.D.  Ss.6d. 

I 51  DICKINSON^S  religious  LETTERS.  Essay  by 

David  Young.  D.D.  5s. 

f 52  EDWARDS’  LIFE  of  DAVID  BRAINERD.  Essay 
^ by  James  Montgomery,  bs. 

f 53  VENN’S  duty  ofMAN.  Essay  by  John  Brown.  D.D. 
6s.  6«i. 

I,  54  ROMAINE’SSELECTLETTERS.  EssaybyTBOMA! 
'|V  Chalmers,  D.D.  4s. 

55  HALYBURTON  on  NATURAL  and  REVEALEI 

4 RELIGION.  Essayby  David  Young.  D.D.  6s. 

i 56  BOSTON’S  fourfold  STATE.  Essay  by  Davh 
Young,  D.D.  6s. 

K7  QMPqNEL  on  the  GOSPELS.  Essay  by  Danie 
4 D.D,,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In  Three  Vols.  18i 

I'  58  CLARKE’S  SCRIPTURE  PROMISES.  Essay  b 
Ralph  Wakdlaw,  D.D. 

$ 59  SCO U GAL’S  WORKS.  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Richar 
% Watson.  4s.  6d. 

■I  60  FLAVEL’S  SAINT  INDEED,  and  TOUCHSTON 
% of  SINCERITY.  Essay  by  D.vvid  Young,  D.D.  4s. 

i 61  HALL  on  the  FAITH  and  INFLUI^CE  of  the  GOI 
^:>  PEL.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  5s. 

6'^  lectures  on  REVIVALS  of  RELIGION.  1 

5>  W.  S SprIgue,  D.D.  Essay  by  George  Redfoh 
D.D.,  Worcester;  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Binning  a 

5s.  Gd. 

63  MEMOIRS  of  MRS.  SARAH  LOUISA  TAYLO 

|v  ^ N^w-York.  Essay  by  Nathaniel  Paterson,  D. 
ifi  Author  of  “ The  Manse  Garden.  3s.  bd. 
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SELECT  CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS. 

Royal  24mo  Editions,  Cloth  Lettered.  < 

A number  of  the  more  popular  and  practical  Works  in  this  Series  of  the 
Select  Christian  Authors  have  been  pubUshed  in  Royal  24mo.  ^liej  are  < 
entire  reprints  of  the  larger  Editions,  on  a smaUer  type;  and  they  form 
Neat  and  Cheap  pockbt  editions  of  a select  number  of  the  Works.  Ot 
these  the  foUowing  have  been  published 

1 A Kempis’  Imitation  of  Chkist.  Essay  by  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.  2s.  6d. 

4 Romaine  s Treatises  on  the  Life,  Walk,  ai^  Triumph 
of  Faith.  Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  4:,. 

6 Alleine’s  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners.  Essay  by 

Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  2s. 6d.  -c  v 

7 Adam’s  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.  Essay  by 

Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2s. 

9 Serle’s  Christian  Remembrancer.  Essay  by  Thomas 

Chalmers,  D.D.  2s,6d.  , m r>  -17  q Pri 

10  Baxter's  Saint’s  Rest.  Essavby  T.  ERSKiNE,Esq.  3s.6d. 

12  The  Mourner’s  Companion.  Essay  by  Dr.  Gordon.  Zs.tHl. 

14  Cowper’s  Poems.  Essayby  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  4s. 

15  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 

Soul.  Essay  by  John  Foster.  3s.  bd. 

’ 16  Guthrie’s  Christian’s  Great  Interest.  Essay  by 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  2s. 

21  Owen  on  Spiritua^l  Mindedness.  Essay  by  Thomas 

Chalmers*  D*D.  os.  . * 

22  Henry's  Communicant’s  Companion.  Essay  by  John 

> Brown,  D.D.  2s.  6d.  , , , 

25  The  Christian  Psalmist  : or.  Hymns,  Selected  and 

Original.  Essay  by  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  3s-bd. 

> 26  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin.  Essay  by  I^t.  Chalmers,  -s.  >. 

29  Wilberfobck’s  Practical  View  of  Christianity.  Essay 
by  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  3s. 

^ 32  t4  Christian  Poet.  Essay  by  L Mwtgomeb  , Esq.  4s. 

34  Scott’s  Tracts.  Essay  Thomas  Chalmers,  U 4s. 
S 39  Booth's  Reign  of  Grace.  Essay  Ly  Dr-  Chalmers.  -s.bJ 
^ 41  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  of  Boston,  America.  Essay 
bv  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  3s.  6d. 

^ 42  Baxter’s  Reeoemed  Pastor.  Essrj  by  Daniel -Wiesot, 

' Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2s.  6d.  v t>  yv 

^ 44  Doddridge  on  Regeneration.  Essay  by  Ralph  Ward- 

' 46  Olney^?mns.  Essayby  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  2s.6d. 
I 47  The  Christian’s  Defence  against  Infidelity.  Essay 
f by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  3s.  bd. 

54  Romaine’s  Letters.  Essay  by  T.  Chalmers,  D.D.  -s.6d. 

h 58  Clark’sScbipture  Promises.  Essayby  Dr.  V^abdlaw.Js. 

< 60  Flavel’s  Saint  Indeed,  and  Touchstone  of  Sincerity. 
^ Essay  by  David  Young,  D.D.  2s.  6d. 
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of  Cjboma:?  I3icft,  1L31.I3. 


The  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER:  Or,  The  Connec-  ^ 
TioN  OF  Science  and  Philosophy  with  Religion. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Seventh  JEdition,  12mo  Cloth 
Lettered,  8s. 

‘*This  is  a Publication  which  we  can  most  earnestly  recommend  to  every 
Christian  parent  to  put  into  the  hands  ot'hU  children,  as  a most  judicious  ini- 
tiatory Work  into  the  mysteries  of  Science,  viewed  in  connection  with  Keligion.  , 
We  are  pleased  with  the  conviction,  that  Dr.  Dick,  in  the  Volume  before 
us,  has  conierred  a benefit  on  mankind.  To  the  rising  generation  it  will  prove 
essentially  advantageous,  by  compressing  a fund  of  iutormation  within  a narrow 
compass ; and  multitudes  who  have  reachetl  the  years  ot  maturity,  by  perusing  < 
this  Work,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  augmenting  their  store  ot  knowledge. 

“ This  Work  forms  a most  excellent  and  appropriate  present  for  young  per- 
sons : and  perhaps  there  are  few  books  more  frequently  presented  in  this  manner 
than  ‘ The  Christian  Philosopher,*  and  ‘ The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

IL 

The  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION : Or,  An  Illus- 
tration OF  THE  Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe. 
Third  Edition*  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  8s. 

“This  Work  is  divided  into  four  chapters:  The  first  treats  on  the  moral 
relations  of  intelligent  beings  to  their  Creator;  the  second  discusses  a principle 
of  moral  action — love  to  all  subordinate  intelligencies;  the  third  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  rational  grounds  on  which  iCs  precepts 
are  founded ; and  the  fourth  contains  a survey  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world. 
This  book  is  intended  to  show  how  happy  a world  this  would  be,  did  all  its 
inhabitants  imbibe  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  live  habitually  under  its 
influence.’* 

III. 

The  philosophy  of  a future  state.  Third 

Edition.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  6s. 

“ We  have  seldom  risen  up  from  the  perusal  of  any  human  composition  with 
loftier  conceptions  of  the  IMvimty,  than  we  have  been  insensibly  led  to  cherish 
in  the  reading  of  this  highly  philosophical  and  Christian  publication.  The  last 
part  of  the  volume  contains  many  close  appeals  to  the  heart,  upon  that  state  ot 
moral  and  spiritual  accomplishment  which  all  must  seek  who  anticipate  the 
glory  and  felicity  of  heaven.” 

IV. 

rpiiE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY  BY  THE  DIF- 
L FUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  Illustrated  with  En- 
gravings. Second  Edition.  12ino  Cloth  Lettered,  js.  6d. 

“ There  are  many  things  here  more  entertaining  by  far  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  fancy  or  fiction.  This  entertainment  and  instruction  will 
te  found  in  Dr.  Dick's  very  delightful  communications  regarding  tlie  wonder 
irxd  beauties  of  creation,  both  animate  and  inanimate,’* 

V. 

ON  THE  MENTAL  ILLUMINATION  AND  MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  MANKIND.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  8s. 

“ We  have  always  regarded  Dr.  Dick  as  an  eminently  industrious  and  useful 
writer.  The  whole  subject  of  education,  considered  with  a view  to  man’s  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature,  is  here  treated,  and  treated  witri  the  hand  ox  a 
master.  The  errors  and  defects  of  existing  systems  are  faithlully  pointed  out; 
the  plans  adopted  in  various  countries  described ; and  a new  and  better  method 
is  laid  down,  applicable  to  all  the  several  kinds  of  schools,  and  embrace 
cellent  outline  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  The  entire  volume  is  full  of 
interesting  detai.s,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  look  with  anxiety 
upon  our  national  prospects,*’ 
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(ffirlaiJjjoto  Hectiire^  on  Important  »uljject5.  ^ 

% EVIDENCES.  i 

TTOURTEEN  LECTURES  ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  ; 
% ^ REVEALED  RELIGION.  By  Ministers  of  the  Chukch 
iff  of  Scotland.  Ninth  Thousand.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  3s.  6d.  •; 

“The  Volume  contains  nearly  600  pages,  and  will  he  found  one  of  the 
most  cheap,  useful,  and  powerftil  compendmms  of  almost  e^erJ  Und  of 
evidence  on  the  credibility  of  the  Divine  Re\elations  which  we  have  seen.  ^ 
m “ ^ in  material  and  forcible  in  style,  they  reflect  credit  on  the  indu  / 
% viduals  by  whom  they  were  delivered,  displaying  as  they  do  solid  leurnuiL,  i 

41/  judicious^treatment,  and  copious  information,  be^  fom^d^  ^ 

kl  vnhrnie  Drofessin<^  to  take  up  the  same  topics,  w ill  be  louna  to  nandie 

them  in  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a manner,  and  witaal  with  t 

vity  and  force.  And  when  we  say  that  it  contains  twice  as  “^ich  ^ 

as  books  sold  at  the  same  price,  we  do  not  by  any  means  overstep  the  suict 

/:*  limits  of  the  truth.” 

I YOUNG  MEN.  ' 

€ T7LEVEN  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.  By  Mini- 

W JlU  sTERsofVARious  Evangelical  Denominations.  Fourth  i 

M Thousand.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  2s.  6d. 

“ We  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  ^is  volume.  A 
m better  work,  saving^lways  the  Bible,  for  putting  into  the  bauds  ot  young 

nersons,  does  not  exist. ”“*lVi(7i€5S.  i • ii 

^ “ It  would  be  invidious  to  particularise  where  all  so  admirable ; 
but  we  may  be  forgiven  for  mentioning  those  of  Mr.  Lee  of  Campsie  (on  the  ^ 
/i)  oultivatioii  of  the  mind).  Dr.  Symington  (on  the  amusements  youth) , and 
' */  Dr  Wardlaw  (on  the  formation  of  character),  as  productmns  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  literary  and  theological  attaiu- 

ments  of  their  authors.”— ScottwA  (Jttardiaji.  < 

<¥  THE  JEWS. 

% TWELVE  LECTURES  ON  THE  PAST  HISTORY,  ' 
;S/  i present  CONDITION,  AND  FUTURE  PROS- 
PECTS  of  the  jews.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
(it  Scotland.  Second  Thousand.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  4s.  6d. 

^ “ Christians  need  to  be  informed  respecting  the  Jews, -and  they  need  to 

'•‘V  be  stirred  up  to  pray  and  exert  themselves  tor  their  convex  sion.  A better 
(it  book  for  enlargLg  their  understanding,  and  operating  upon  their  hearts, 
(f‘  they  cannot  procure  than  the  present.  —Orthodox  Presbyterian. 

% REVIVALS. 

T70URTEEN  LECTURES  ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF 
4 -I-  RELIGION.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
|l  LAND.  Second  Thousand.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  4s. 

"Wi  II  The  Glastrow  Lectures,  with  an  able  preface  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  em- 
% brace  the  subject  in  all  its  richness,  and  concentrate  upon  it  a weight  of 
m talent,  spiritual  wisdom,  and  sound  sense  very  rarely  to  be  met  vvith  iii 
% aii£one  volume,  and  entitling  this  one  to  the  name  of  a standard  volume. 

'%>  ~^r*Leaures’ar^  the  Rev.  John  Bonar,  Larbert ; Rev.  Jonathan  R. 
if  Jderson  Glasgow  ;Lv.  A.  Moody  Stuart.  Edinburgh  ; Rev.  Dr.  Willis, 
<X{  OHsffow-  lUv  R.  S.  Candlish,  Edinburgh;  Rev.  Alexander  Gumming, 
rv  Dunbarn’ev  Rev  WiUiam  Arnot,  Rev.  John  G.  Lorimer,  Rev.  James 
(it  MuiiVo,  Gll^gow  ; Rev.  Charles  J.  Brown,  Edinburgh  ; Rev.  W^am  Bui  ns, 
Kilsyth-  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  Saltoun ; Rev.  John  Macnaughtan, Paisley; 
/V  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Paterson,  Glasgow. 
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Glasgow  Lectures  on  Important  Subjects  continued. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  <^ 

QIX  LECTURES  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  He- 
V LIVEBED  at  the  Request  of  the  Glasgow  Sabbath  A 
School  Union.  By  Ministers  of  Various  Evangelical  ^ 
Denominations.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  Is.  od»  | 

“ Their  successful  enforcement  of  the  Swipture  \ 

tion,  of  the  Scriptural  pruieiples  on  which  it 

the  peculiar  qualifications  and  duties  of  those  ®“ffS®  j 

ifttrpther  with  the  mature  Christian  wisdom  and  experience  wnicn  tne  a 

lefturers  evince,  give  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  ^scussion  of^  \ 

which  in  no  other  single  work,  so  far  as  our  reading  goes,  is  treateu  wun 
amthing  like  the  fulnl ss  of  detail  and  the  pracUcal  sagacity  which  emi-  i 
neatly  characterise  this  useful  volume.”— tftturaian.  \ 

HEADSHIP  OF  CHRIST. 

QEVEN  lectures  on  the  HEADSHIP  of  CHRIST  < 
^ as  Embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  Illustrated  in  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Ministers  ot  the  ^ 
Church  of  Scotland.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered,  3s. 

“ These  Lectures  afford  a concise,  distiii^ct,  and  most  sa^ 
tion  of  the  ereat  controversy  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotlana  is  at  pre  ■ 

' sent  engage!^  Those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
principfes^nvolved  in  the  discussion  will  find  the 

of  God  and  the  History  of  the  Church’s  former  contendings  fully  sfot^  and 
fai?hfuUv  aSied! Thfv^  Lectures  are  written  in  a style  which  does  < 

honour  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  their  authors. 

POPERY. 

TWELVE  LECTURES  ON  POPERY.  Delivered  at 
-t  the  Request  of  the  Glasgow  Protestant  Associa-  ^ 
tion.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  8vo 
Cloth  Lettered,  3s. 

“There  has  teen  an  universal  expression  of  regret  that  this  course  is 
terminated.  Ld  during  the  whole  we  think  it  has  been  adnm-ably  con- 

ducted.” 

INFIDELITY. 

TWELVE  LECTURES  ON  INFIDELITY  : Being  a 
-L  Sequel  to  the  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 

Religion.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  12iuo 

Cloth  Lettered,  4s. 

“ This  is  an  invaluable  and  practical  course  of  Lectures.  Few  books  can 
be  more  interesting  and  useful,  especially  to  young  men. 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

TWENTY-ONE  LECTURES  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 
-t  trines  and  duties.  By  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered.  In  the  Press. 


ITie  above  Lectures  have  all  been  Printed  from  the  Manus^pts  of  the 
m*rt^n7jjt  Authors  and  are  jPublished  in  a cheap,  although  at  the  same  time 
an  elegant  /orml  to  render  them  accessible  to  all  classes  of  societj/,  and  obtain 
for  them  an  extensive  circulation. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND.  ,„„li 

rpHE  MODERN  JUDEA,  MOAB.^A^  |> 

d EDOM,  COMPAEEP  WITH  ANCIENT  PBOEHt^  ^ 
With  Notes  and  Engravings  illustrative  ^ Bibl  •’o  ’ ^ 

and  a Map  constructed  expressly  for  the  Wjrk  By  the  Rev. 

J.  A.  WyJaIE,  Dollar.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered.  Price  is. 

..  »A.  -.r  av. a it  IS  necessary 


h\  «!•  .a.-  TT  liiiri,  ^ ^ 

“ In  order  fully  to  enter  into  of 

to  form  an  accurate  concepUon  of  Ju^a  ® ®j^  perfectly  understood  k) 

?A  Savdour,  as  well  as  of  wh^t  it  now  is  Mr.  ^ Ji®  ^as 

|>  this,  and  has  given  a delightful  ^®^®.  ®/p£ins  and  upon  the  sides  of  ite  Wv 
,*/  best  days,  possessing,  as  it  did,  variety  of  cUuiate,  and 

terraced  and  richly  cultivated  mountains,  ? . luxury.” — WiVness. 

i consequently  every  P^fA^Lrn^wfth^  ^ch  an  accurac^f  outline  and  % 

A nanorama  of  the  Holy  ijana,  wun  bucn  thp  best  ffeojrraphy  ^ 

fj  beauty  of  colouring,  that  w e hesitate  exists  in  our  language.”—  ^ 

^ or  hand-book  of  that  interesUng  country  that  exists  m uu*  & o ^ 

I »• ‘5”  JSrbufw  l> 

|<  in  some  respects  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  the  ful^ment  of 

4 propCf  “The  S“?wriUen  rrpleasing  a^  style,  often  <| 

rising  to  a strain  of  ^g®4uen^^  not*fornisii  us,  either  by 

” There  are  few  pages  ot  the  volume  with  beautiful  and  some-  Jk/ 

'fA  incidental  allusions  or  by  *\“‘®®.t  metaphor,  imagery,  and 

(W  times  very  unex^cted  ^lustrations  of  Scnp^^^  work,  %. 

W oriental  phraseology.  This  especially  to  all  our  0 

and  will  render  it  a most  acceptable  c®mpan^^^^  M 

i 5S„d  Se  JibbUiZ  K aU  .bom  our  judgmoot  maj  huv.  m.,  W 

lection  he  has  made  of  the  go  to  swell  the  grow-  ^ 

» ««  ‘EotysJ;  1 

ject,  and  no  incons.derable  pw  er  of  making  following 

!>  rp»«ph’o‘!'Tte^"t'u  „olodlo^a.auU.ofcoUug.blch  4 

J*^]  it  conveys  is  beautiful.”  ;Britannia. 

I FINDLATER’S  memoirs.  # 

if  UTEMOIR  of  the  rev.  ROBERT  FINDLATER, 

I ► M Late  MiuLter  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Inverness ; together  L 
A>  with  a Narrative  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  at  Lochtayside, 

^ Perthshire,  in  1816  — 1819.  By  the  Rev.  William  Iind- 
% date^,  Sutherlandshire.  12mo  Cloth  Lettered.  4s.  ^ 

'f  ■Mu.bePb.ardmarcb.^0  2^ 

I.  "S5=S.S^be„.u^  I 

J ?'  er>  \viij  calculate^^  w„  need  not  press  this  volume  on  the  view  of 

•‘V  ing  thiit  legard  it  descives.  . « ...  ^ j wnvtA  thpit*  h*inds 

Christian  ministers.  We  are  convinced  it  will  ba^ts  way  to  their  hai^ds  * 

/■*  Tc  ic  iiwt  as  one  will  introduce  to  another,  and  wnicn,  once  reaa,;»\ui 

pi  iKluce  the  <lesire  of  being  retained,  as  deserving  a permanent  place  in  a ^ 

minister’s  library.” — Scottish  Guardian. 


IJI  » I LA^V  illv:  1AS..'5k»\.r  ^ 

minister’s  library.” — Scottish  Guardian. 
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PROVERBS. 

CHE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON;  Ar- 
3ts,  with  Comraentary.  18mo  Cloth,  Is.  6d 
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